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EDITOR’S PREFACE ae 

TO THE THIRD EDITION Wocway’ 


Bishop CALDWELL’s Comparative Grammar of the Dravidian or ~ 
South-Indian Family of Languages is so well known a classic of 
Indian philology as to need no introduction to readers who are 
interested in the ethnology or linguistics of India. But a few words 

of introduction seem necessary to explain the origin and scope of 
the present edition. Asa justification for attempting a new edition, 

it is only necessary to say that the book was originally published | 
so long ago as 1856, and that the only other edition produced by _ 
the author dates from 1875, and has long been out of print. Con- 
sequently it has become rare and expensive, a matter of importance 

io Indian scholars and students, few of whom are in a position to 
pay the prices now demanded for a work indispensable to their 
studies, 


No further explanation seems called for to justify the issue of a. 
third edition of a work which has no rivals. We may indeed hope 
that students of the Dravidian tongues will not only welcome this 
reissue of Dr Caldwell’s famous work, but will be surprised that 
they have had to wait nearly forty years to greet its publication. It 
only remains, then, to explain briefly in what respects this edition 
differs from its predecessors. We have added some statistical and 
other notes. For those embodying the latest census figures we have 
to express our gratitude to Mr. E. A. Gait, c.1.£., Census Com- 
missioner of India. We have also transliterated all Greek words for 
the benefit of those who may be unaquainted with that language. 
We have decided to omit so much of Bishop Caldwell’s Introduction 
as relates to the History of Dravidian Literature. In doing so we 
have been guided by two considerations. An account of Dravidian 
Literature is not strictly germane to the main purpose of the book, 
as Bishop Caldwell himself candidly admitted. In the second 
place. some of the author’s conclusions as to the dates of the older 
books have been rendered obsolete by the researches of Indian 
scholars and by the investigations of the Government Archzo- 
logical Departments. 


We have also omitted many pages of purely controversial 
matter, in which Bishop Caldwell was at pains to controvert the 
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views of writers now forgotten or negligible. In other respects the 
present edition is a reprint, revised and brought up to date, of a 
work which has so far found no successor, and will in no case be 
rendered wholly superfluous by the labours of other scholars. As 
the pioneer effort of Dravidian scholarship on European lines it 
will always have its own interest and importance, even if others 
should hereafter build on the foundations so solidly laid by the 
most distinguished investigator of Dravidian philology. 


Our task has been in the main, one of pious conservation, and 
our sole object has been to enable students to obtain access to so 
much of the author’s work as retains a permanent value, in view 
of the increased attention paid to the study of Oriental languages 
in general, and the solicitude shown by the Madras Government 
for the study of the languages of South India in particular. 


AUTHOR’S PREFACE 
TO THE SECOND EDITION 


It is now nearly nineteen years since the first edition of this book 
was published, and a second edition ought to have appeared long 
ere this. The first edition was soon exhausted, and the desirableness 
of bringing out a second edition was often suggested to me. But as 
the book was a first attempt in a new field of research and _neces- 
sarily very imperfect, I could not bring myself to allow a second 
edition to appear without a thorough revision. It was evident, how- 
ever that the preparation of a thoroughly revised edition, with the 
addition of new matter whatever it seemed to be necessary, would 
entail upon me more labour than I was likely for a long time to be 
able to undertake. The duties devolving upon me in India left me 
very little leisure for extraneous work, and the exhaustion arising 
from long residence in a tropical climate left me very little surplus 
strength. For eleven years, in addition to my other duties, I took 
part in the revision of the Tamil Bible, and after that great work 
had come to an end, it fell to my lot to take part for one year more 
in the revision of the Tamil Book of Common Prayer. I suffered 
also for some time from a serious illness of such a nature that it 
seemed to render it improbable that I should ever be able to do any 
literary work again. Thus year after year elapsed, and year after 
year the idea of setting myself to so laborious a task as that of 
preparing a second edition of a book of this kind grew more and 
more distasteful to me. I began to hope that it had become no 
longer necessary to endeavour to rescue a half-forgotten book from 
oblivion. At this juncture it was considered desirable that I should 
return for a time to my native land for the benefit of my _ health; 
and at the same time I was surprised to receive a new and more 
urgent request that I should bring out a second edition of this 
book—for which I was informed that a demand still existed. Ac- 
cordingly I felt that I had no option left, and arrived reluctantly 
at the conclusion that as the first edition was brought out during the 
period of my first return to this country on furlough, so it had 
become necessary that the period of my second furlough should be 
devoted to the preparation and publication of a second edition. 


The first edition—chiefly on account of the novelty of the under- 
taking—was received with a larger amount of favour than it ap- 
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peared to me to deserve. I trust that this second edition, revised 
and enlarged, will be found more really deserving of favour. Though 
reluctant to commence the work, no sooner had I entered upon it 
than my old interest in it revived, and I laboured at it con amore. 
I have endeavoured to be accurate and thorough throughout, and 
to leave no difficulty unsolved, or at least uninvestigated ; and yet, 
notwithstanding all my endeavours, I am conscious of many 
deficiencies, and feel sure that I must have fallen into many errors. 
Of the various expressions of approval the first edition received, the 
one which gratified me most, because I felt it to be best deserved, 
was that it was evident I had treated the Dravidian languages 
“lovingly.” I trust it will be apparent that I have given no smaller 
amount of loving care and labour to the preparation of this second 
edition. The reader must be prepared, however, to find that many 
of the particulars on which I have laboured most “lovingly,” 
though exceedingly interesting to persons who have made the 
Dravidian languages their special study, possess but little interest 
for persons whose special studies lie in the direction of some other 
family of languages, or who are interested, not in the study of any 
one language or family of languages in particular, but only in 
philological studies in general, or in discussions respecting the 
origin of Janguage in general. 


It is now more than thirty-seven years since I commenced the 
study of Tamil, and I had not proceeded far in the study before I 
came to the conclusion that much light might be thrown on Tamil 
by comparing it with Telugu, Canarese, and the other sister idioms. 
On proceeding to make the comparison I found that my supposition 
was verified by the result, and also, as it appeared to me, that 
Tamil imparted still more light than it received. I have become 
more and more firmly persuaded, as time has gone on, that it is not 
a theory, but a fact, that none of these languages can be thoroughly 
understood and appreciated without some study of the others, and 
hence that a Comparative Grammar of the Dravidian Languages 


may claim to be regarded not merely as something that is useful 
in its way, but as a necessity. 


I trust it will be found that I have not left much undone that 
seemed to be necessary for the elucidation of Tamil; but I hope 
this branch of work will now be taken up by persons who have 
made Telugu, Canarese, Malayalam, or Tulu their special study, 
so that the whole range of the Dravidian languages and dialects 
may be fully elucidated. One desideratum at present seems to be 
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a Comparative Vocabulary of the Dravidian Languages, distin- 
guishing the roots found, say, in the four most distinctive languages 
_—Tamil, Telugu, Canarese, and Malayalam—from those found only 
in three, only in two, or only in one. An excellent illustration 
of what may be done in this direction has been furnished by 
Dr Gundert, whose truly scientific ‘Dictionary of Malayalam’’ has 
given a fresh stimulus to Dravidian philology. Another thing 
which has long appeared to me to be a desideratum is a more 
thorough examination of all the South Indian alphabets, ancient 
and modern, with a careful comparison of them, letter by letter, 
not only with the alphabets of Northern India, ancient and modern, 
but also, and especially, with the characters found in ancient in- 
scriptions in Ceylon, Java, and other places in the further East. It 
has been announced that a work on this subject, by Dr Burnell, 
M.c.S., entitled ‘‘South-Indian \Paleography,” is about to be pubs 
lished in Madras, but I regret that a copy of it has not yet arrived. 


It has. been my chief object throughout this work to promote a 
more systematic and scientific study of the Dravidian languages 
themselves—for their own sake, irrespective of theories respecting 
their relationship to other languages—by means of a careful inter- 
comparison of their grammars. Whilst I have never ceased to 
regard this as my chief object, I have at the same time considered 
it desirable to notice, as opportunity occurred, such principles, 
forms, and roots as appeared to bear any affinity to those of any 
other language or family of languages, in the hope of contributing 
thereby to the solution of the question of their ultimate relationship, 
That question has never yet been scientifically solved, though one 
must hope that it will be solved some day. It has not yet got beyond 
the region of theories, more or less plausible. My own theory is 
that the Dravidian languages occupy a position of their own be- 
tween the languages of the Indo-European family and those of the 
Turanian or Scythian group—not quite a midway position, but one 
considerably nearer the latter than the former. The particulars in 
which they seem to me to accord with the Indo-European languages 
are numerous and remarkable, and some of them, it will be seen, 
are of such a nature that it is impossible, I think, to suppose that 
they have been accidental; but the relationship to which they testify 
—in so far as they do testify to any real relationship—appears to 
me to be very indefinite as well as very remote, On the other 
hand the particulars in which they seem to me to accord with most 
of the so-called Scythian languages are not only so numerous, but 
are so distinctive and of so essential a nature, that they appear to 
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me to amount to what is called a family likeness, and therefore 
naturally to suggest the idea of a common descent. The evidence 
is cumulative. It seems impossible to suppose that all the various 
remarkable resemblances that will be pointed out, section after 
section, in this work can have arisen merely from similarity in 
mental development—of which there is no proof—or similarity in 
external circumstances and history—of which also there is no proof 
—much less without any common cause whatever, but merely from 
the chapter of accidents. The relationship seems to me to be not 
merely morphological, but—in some shape or another, and however 
it may be accounted for—genealogical. The genealogical method 
of investigation has produced remarkable results in the case of 
the Indo-European family of languages, and there seems no reason 
why it should be discarded in relation to any other family or group; 
but this method is applicable, as it appears to me, not merely to 
roots and forms, but also to principles, contrivances, and adapta- 
tions. I have called attention to the various resemblances. I have 
noticed, whether apparently important or apparently insignificant 
—not under the supposition that any one of them, or all together, 
will suffice to settle the difficult question at issue, but as an aid to 
inquiry, for the purpose of helping to point out the line in which 
further research seems likely—or not likely—to be rewarded with 
success. An ulterior and still more difficult question will be found 
to be occasionally discussed. It is this: Does there not seem to 
be reason for regarding the Dravidian family of languages, not only 
as a link for connection between the Indo-European and Scythian 
groups, but—in some particulars, especially in relation to the 
pronouns—as the best surviving representative of a period in the 
history of human speech older than the Indo-European stage, older 
than the Scythian, and older than the separation of the one from 
the other ? 

Whilst pointing out extra-Dravidian affinities wherever they 
appeared to exist, it has always been my endeavour, as far as 
possible, to explain Dravidian forms by means of the Dravidian 
languages themselves. In this particular I think it will be found 
that a fair amount of progress has been made in this edition in 
comparison with the first—for which I am largely indebted to the 
help of Dr Gundert’s suggestions. A considerable number of 
forms which were left unexplained in the first edition have now, 
er oF less conclusively, been shown to have had a_ Dravidian 
—o and possibly this process will be found to be capable of being 
carried further still, The Dravidian languages having been culti- 
vated from so early a period, and catried by successive stages of 
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progress to so high a point of refinement, we should be prepared to 
expect that in supplying themselves from time to time with in- 
flexional forms they had availed themselves of auxiliary words 
already in use, with only such modifications in sound or meaning as 
were necessary to adapt them to the new purposes to which they 
were applied. Accordingly it does not seem necessary or desirable 
to seek for the origin of Dravidian forms out of the range of the 
Dravidian languages themselves, except in the event of those 
languages failing to afford us a tolerably satisfactory explanation. 
Even in that event, it must be considered more probable that the 
evidence of a native Dravidian origin has been obliterated by lapse 
of time than that the Dravidians, when learning to inflect their 
words, borrowed for this purpose the inflexional forms of their 
neighbours. It is a different question whether some of the Dravidian 
forms and roots may not have formed a portion of the linguistic 
inheritance which appears to have descended to the earliest Dra- 
vidians from the fathers of the human race. I should be inclined, 
however, to seek for traces of that inheritance only in the narrow 
area of the simplest and most necessary, and therefore probably 
the most primitive, elements of speech. 


In preparing the second edition of this book, as in preparing the 
first, I have endeavoured to give European scholars, whether 
resident in Europe or in India, such information respecting the 
Dravidian languages as might be likely to be interesting to them. I 
have thought more, however, of the requirements of the natives of 
the country, than of those of foreigners. It has been my earnest and 
constant desire to stimulate the natives of the districts in which the 
Dravidian languages are spoken to take an intelligent interest in the 
‘comparative study of their own languages; and I trust it will be 
found that this object has in some measure been helped forward. 
‘Educated Tamilians have studied Tamil—educated Telugu have 
‘studied Telugu—the educated classes in each language-district 
have studied the language and literature of that district—with an 
‘earnestness and assiduity which are highly creditable to them, and 
which have never been exceeded in the history of any of the lan- 
“guages of the world—except, perhaps, by the earnestness and assi- 
duity with which Sanskrit has been studied by the Brahmans. One 
‘result of this long-continued devotion to grammatical studies has 
been' the development of much intellectual acutensss; another result 
has been the progressive refinement of the languages themselves ; 
and these results have acted and reacted one upon another. Hence, 
it is impossible for any European who has acquired a competent 
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knowledge of any of the Dravidian languages—say Tamil—to regard 
otherwise than with respect the intellectual capacity of a people 
amongst whom so wonderful an organ of thought has been deve- 
loped. On the other hand, in consequence of the almost exclusive 
devotion of the native literati to grammatical studies they have 
fallen considerably behind the educated classes in Europe in grasp 
and comprehensiveness. What they have gained in acuteness, they 
have lost in breadth. They have never attempted to compare their 
own languages with others—not even with other languages of the 
same family. They have never grasped the idea that such a thing 
as a family of languages existed. Consequently the interest they 
took in the study of their languages was not an intelligent, discri- 
minating interest, and proved much less fruitful in results than 
might fairly have been expected. Their philology, if it can be 
called by that name, has remained up to our own time as rudi- 
mentary and fragmentary as it was ages ago. Not having become 
comparative, it has not become scientific and progressive. The com- 
parative method of study has done much, in every department of 
science, for Europe; might it not be expected to do much for India 
also? If the natives of Southern India began to take an interest 
in the comparative study of their own languages and in compara- 
tive philology in general, they would find it in a variety of ways 
much more useful to them than the study of the grammar of their 
own language alone ever has been. They would cease to content 
themselves with learning by rote versified enigmas and harmonious 
platitudes. They would begin to discern the real aims and objects 
of language, and realise the fact that language has a history of its 
own, throwing light upon all other history, and rendering ethno- 
logy and archaeology possible. They would find that philology 
studied in this manner enlarged the mind instead of cramping it, 
extended its horizon, and provided it with a plentiful store of 
matters of wide human interest. And the consequence probably 
would be that a more critical, scholarly habit of mind, showing 
itself in a warmer desire for the discovery of truth, would begin 
to prevail. Another result—not perhaps so immediate, but probably 
in the end as certain—a result of priceless value—would be the 
development of a good, readable, respectable, useful, Dravidian lite- 
rature—a literature written in a style free at once from pedantry 
and from vulgarisms, and in matter, tone, and tendency, as well as 


in style, worthy of so intelligent a people as the natives of Southern 
India undoubtedy are. 
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I trust the interest taken in their language, literature, and anti- 
quities by foreigners, will not be without its effect in kindling 
amongst the natives of Southern India a little wholesome, friendly 
rivalry. If a fair proportion of the educated native inhabitants of 
each district were only to apply themselves to the study of the philo- 
logy and archeology of their district with anything like the same 
amount of zeal with which the philology and archeology of Europe 
are studied by educated Europeans, the result would probably 
be that many questions which are now regarded as insoluble would 
speedily be solved, and that pursuits now generally regarded as 
barren would be found full of fruit. 


Native pandits have never been surpassed in patient labour or 
in an accurate knowledge of details. They require in addition that 
zeal for historic truth and that power of discrimination, as well as 
of generalisation, which have hitherto been supposed to be special 
characteristics of the European mind. Both these classes of qualities 
seem to me to be combined ina remarkable degree in the articles 
recently contributed by learned natives to the Bombay Indian 
Antiquary on subjects connected with the languages and literature 
of Northern India; and those articles appear to me to be valuable 
not only in themselves, but also as giving the world a specimen of 
the kind of results that might be expected if learned natives of 
Southern India entered, in the same critical careful spirit, on the 
cultivation of the similar, though hitherto much-neglected, field of 
literary labour, which may be regarded as specially their own. 


I was much gratified last year on finding that this Comparative 
Grammar of the Dravidian Languages had ceased to be the only 
Indian Comparative Grammar that had appeared. Mr Beames has 
followed up this line of philological research by the publication of 
the first volume of a Comparative Grammar of the Modern Aryan 
‘Languages of India—that is, the North-Indian Vernaculars. I 
regret that the second volume of that valuable work has not yet 
been published. A Comparative Grammar of the Kolarian tongues, 
the third great Indian family, has probably not yet been contem- 
plated; but I am inclined to think that it would be found to be 
productive of important and interesting results. 


I have endeavoured to make the second edition of this work 
more easily available for reference, as well as more complete, than 
the former one, by providing the reader with a full table of con- 
tents and an index of proper names, together with paradigms of 
nouns, numerals, pronouns, verbs, &c. I have also given a list of 
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the books and papers bearing, directly or indirectly, on Dravidian 
philology which have appeared since the first edition of this work, 
and which have been referred to or made use of in this edition. 


I have much pleasure in acknowledging the valuable help I have 
received from many friends. Amongst them are the following :— 
Rev. J. Brigel; C. P. Brown, Esq. ; A. C. Burnell, Esg., Ph.D. ; 
Rev. J. Clay; T. W. Rhys Davids, Esq.; Rev. E. Diez; Prof. 
Eggeling; Sir Walter Elliot, x.c.s.1.; the late C. Gover, Esq. ; 
Rev. F. Kittel; Rev. F. Metz; Prof. Max Muller; N. P. Narasim- 
miengar, Esq.; Rev. Dr. Pope; P. Le Page Renouf, Esq.; Dr. 
Rost; Prof. Teza; Dr. Ernest Trumpp. I have especially to thank 
Colonel Yule, c.s., for much interesting and valuable information 
on points connected wirh topography and history; and the Rev. 
Dr Gundert for the invaluable help he was so kind as to render me 
in connection with every department of this work. I beg to 
thank the Indian and Colonial Governments and the various officers 
entrusted with the management of the late Indian census for the 
information with which I have been favoured respecting the num- 
bers of the people speaking the various Dravidian languages. 


R. CALDWELL. 
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Only essential difference between pronouns of first and 
second persons consists in difference of included vowels 
aandi, Whatis the explanation of this? These cannot 
be the demonstrative vowels; an explanation suggested 
Chinese; Mr Edkins; first three simple vowels utilised. 


Extra-Dravidian Relationship ove a72 


All pronouns of the first person traceable to one of 
two roots, ah and ma. 


1. Semitic Analogies sv 376 
Sir H. Rawlinson. 


2. Indo-European Analogies ... 377-381 


Comparison of pronouns and pronominal termina- 
tions of verb. Can any analogy to Dravidian pronoun 
be traced? (1) m. of ma often changes to n. Instances 
of change of m into n. (2) This m changes also into v. 
(3) ma also changes into a; were the Indo-European 
and the Dravidian words originally related ? 


Scythian Analogies .» 381-385 
Interesting analogies exist. (1) Nominative, as well 

as base of oblique cases, derived from ma, [Illustrations 

from various Scythian languages; m the equivalent of 

ma. m occasionally changes into n}; instances. In some 

Scythian languages this pronoun almost identical with 
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Dravidian. (2.) Some traces of the softening of na into 
a; probability of a common origin of all these forms. 
Professor Hunfalvy’s paper read at International Con- 
gress of Orientalists. 
2. PRONOUN OF THE SECOND PERSON SINGULAR -- 386-397 
Comparison of Dialects .-. 386-391 


Tamil forms of this pronoun. Second person of verb; 
Beschi’s error. Plurals; Canarese and Telugu forms. 
Minor dialects. Relative antiquity of existing forms; ni 
very ‘old, but 7 probably older. Oldest shape of the 
vowel, 7 or u? probably 7. 


Extra-Dravidian Relationship so oO legee 


Dravidian pronoun of the second person singular 
more distinctively non-Aryan than the first: most pre- 
valent form in both classes of languages has ¢ for its 
basis; the other is founded on n. yu, base of the Aryan 
plural. Origin of yu from tu. Mr Edkins’ suggestion; ¢ 
generally changed into s. s more prevalent in Scythian 
tongues than ¢. Euphonic final n; instances. Another 
pronoun in n, not t, in some Scythian languages, ap- 
parently identical with the Dravidian; Chinese. 
Behistun tablets, Brahui, Bornu; allied forms in Ostiak, 
&c. Traces discoverable in Finnish, Turkish, &c. Hima- 
layan dialects; Australian. 


3. THe REFLEXIVE PRONOUN ‘SELF’ ... 397-404 


This pronoun, #@n, more regular and persistent than 
any other of the Dravidian personal pronouns; has a 
wider application than the corresponding Aryan re- 
flexives. Used honorifically ; from which use a class of 
words has arisen. List of such words, with explanations : 
tambiran, tagappan, tandei, tay, tammei,tannei, tamei- 
yan, tamakkei, tambi, tangei, mambi; Coorg instances ; 
use of fan as basis of abstract noun for quality. Note.— 
Meaning of spinster and duhitri. Origin of ta, the base 
of this pronoun, from some demonstrative root; Sanskrit 
and Greek demonstratives int. Use of tan in the word 
for quality, like Sans. tad, a confirmation. 


4. PLURALISATION OF THE PERSONAL AND REFLEXIVE 
PRONOUNS 


Comparison of Dialects isd 

Tamil plurals; double plural in colloquial dialects. 
Telugu double plural; similar usage in Gaurian lan- 
guages; Mr Beames; plurals of verbal inflexions. Cana- 
rese and Telugu plurals. Change of initial n in Telugu 
into m. Harmonic changes. 


Origin of Pluralising Particles «. 408-411 


404-417 
404 
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(1.) Origin of R. ni-(y)-ir may mean thou + these 
people=you. Sans. yushme; alternative explanation 
from ir, two. (2.) Origin of m; this m a relic of the 
copulative um; used like Latin que; na-um, I + and= 
we. Verbs similarly pluralised. 


Extra- Dravidian Relationship ... 411-416 


Finno-Ugrian analogies; remarkable Aryan analogies ; 
n in the singular of pronouns and m in the plural in 
North Indian vernaculars; Pali-Prakrit; Mr Beames in 
Indian Antiquary. Mr Gover’s opinion; Dr _ Pope’s; 
resemblance great, but only apparent. Oldest forms of 
Greek and Sanskrit plurals of personal pronouns. Ex- 
eetation of sme; sma found in singular. In third person 
also. 


Twofold Plural of the Dravidian Pronoun of the First 
. Person .- 416-417 
Plural used as honorific singular; two plurals, the 

plural inclusive and the plural exclusive; similar  distinc- 

tion found in two North Indian languages; not found in 

Indo-European family; found everywhere in Central 

Asia. Usage in different Dravidian dialects; conclusion; 

results exhibited in following tables. 


PARADIGMS ... 418-421 
Dravidian Pronoun of the First Person. 
+ a 43 Second Person. 


Pronoun of the First Person, in Seventeen Dialects of 
Central India; Dr Hunter’s ‘‘ Comparative Dic- 

tionary.” 

Pronoun of the Second Person, in Seventeen Dialects 
of Central India; Dr Hunter’s ‘‘Comparative Dic- 
tionary. ”” 


SEcTION II.—DEMONSTRATIVE AND INTERROGATIVE 
PRONOUNS ... 422-446 
Difficult to treat these two classes of pronouns 
separately. 


1. DEMONSTRATIVE AND INTERROGATIVE BASES ... 422-423 


1. Demonstrative Bases wre 422 
Dravidian languages use for pronouns of the thir 

person demonstratives signifying ‘this’ and ‘that,’ man, 

&c.; words which signify man, &c., have shrunk into 

termination; four demonstrative bases recognised— 

remote, proximate, intermediate, and emphatic. 


2. Interrogative Bases oe 423 


Two classes of interrogatives—one an _ interrogative 
prefix, the other suffixed or added to the end of the 
sentence; (a) ¢ the most common interrogative prefix. 
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Paradigm of Demonstrative and Interrogative 
Pre fixes bes 424 
Beautiful regularity; Dravidian demonstratives, not 
borrowed from Sanskrit, but much older; Old Japhetic 
bases; (b) ya, the other interrogative base; e probably 
weakened from ya. Change of ya@ in Canarese into da; 
uses of this interrogative. 


1. Demonstrative and Interrogative Pronouns ee 426-431 


Bases best seen in neuter singular; suffixes; euphonic 
links of connection. In Tamil v and n; Telugu usage; 
Tulu. Tulu peculiarities; Tamil abstract demonstrative 
and interrogative nouns. Neuter interrogative pronoun; 
m or n used as a formative. Origin of the copulative con- 
junction um; Dr Gundert. 


2. Demonstrative and Interrogative Adjectives ... 431-433 
Demonstrative and interrogative bases, when prefixe 

to substantives, acquire the meaning of adjectives; initial 

consonant of substantive doubled, or prefixed vowel 

lengthened. Tamil demonstrative adjectives. anda, that, 

&c. Telugu triplet. 


3. Demonstrative and Interrogative Adverbs .- 433-438 
These formed by annexing formative suffixes to vowel 


bases. Classes of adverbs arranged according to their 
formatives. List. 


(1.) Formative k, g, n; (2.) Formative ch, j, %, (3.) 
Formative f¢, d, n; (4.) Formative ¢, d, n, also ndr; (5.) 
Formative mb; (6.) Formative J, /. 


Demonstratives and interrogatives formed from { 
found in Telugu and Canarese; are they also found in 
Tamil? Four meanings of e/ in Tamil. Traces of il and 
al used as demonstratives; their use as negatives. 


Affiliation of | Demonstrative Bases: Extra-Dravidian 
Affinities .-- 438-440 


North Indian vernacular; Scythian languages; closest 
analogies in Indo-European languages. New Persian. 


Affiliation of Demonstrative Bases: Extra-Dradivian 
Affinities Relationship we 2 6440 
No relationship apparent. } 
Emphatic eet 44] 


Use of this particle. Tamil; TuJu; Hebrew ‘he para- 

gogic.’ &c. 

Honorific Demonstrative Pronouns --. 442-444 
Canarese and Telugu; suspicion of Aryan influences. 


Syntactic Interrogatives A and O ee 444-445 
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Particles used for putting inquiries like ‘Is there?’ 
use of these particles; 6 instead of @ in Malayalam; 6 
generally an expression of doubt. 6 perhaps derived 
from @; possible origin of the interrogative a from the 
demonstrative a; difference in location. 


Distributive Pronouns ca 445 
How Formed 


Section IIIJ.—RELATIVE PRONOUNS op 446 


Noticeable fact that this class of pronouns does not 
exist in the Dravidian languages; relative participles 
used instead. 


PART VI 


THE VERB . 447-566 


Remarks on structure of Dravidian verb; 1. Many 
roots used either as verbs or nouns; 2, Formative parti- 
cles often added to roots; 3. Structure of verb agglutina- 
tive; 4. Second person singular of imperative the shortest 
form; 5. But one conjugation and few irregularities; 
moods and tenses few; Tuju and Gond exceptional. 
Conjugation does not equal that of ancient Scythian verb 
in simplicity; Remusat. Antiquity of Tamilian culture; 
origin of conjugational forms; 6. Compounds of verbs 
with prepositions unknown; preposition-like words really 
nouns. New shades of meaning imparted by gerunds. 


SEcTION I.—CLASSIFICATION ww» 451-483 
1. TRANSITIVES AND INTRANSITIVES -. 451-457 


Two classes of Dravidian verbs; Hungarian objective 
and subjective verbs. Three modes in which intransitive 
verbs are converted into transitives; 1. By hardening 

* and doubling consonant of formative. Illustrations; 
Telugu; apparent resemblance to Sanskrit. Hebrew 
dagesh forte; 2. By doubling and hardening initial con- 
sonant of signs of tense; illustrations. Intransitives 
sometimes do the same, in Tamil only; 3. By adding a 
particle of transition to root; origin of this particle. 4. By 
doubling and hardening certain final consonants. 


2. CavusAL VERBS ..» 457-464 


Causals_ different from _ transitives. {!ndo-European 
languages here fall behind Dravidian; double accusa- 
tives. Causals formed from transitives; one and the 
same causal particle in all the dialects, except TuJu and 
Gond; this appears to be 7, Explanation of chu in Telu- 
gu tfichu; explanation of p of pifchu. Canarese causal 
particle ifu; identity of Telugu and Canarese particles. 
Causal particle in Tamil ¢ preceded by », b, or pp; origin 
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of these preceding letters. Tamil future tense-signs 
throw light on those letters; Tamil future originally an 
abstract verbal noun. , 


Origin of Dravidian Causal Particle 1 soe 


4, 
De 


Origin of a, the Dravidian Negative Particle 


Probably from 7, to give. 
FREQUENTATIVE VERBS ose 
No peculiarity in their conjugation. 
INTENSIVE VERB sve 
INCEPTIVE VERB ne 
Tue PassivE VOICE 


Passive voice in Indo-European languages; in Dra- 
vidian languages no passive voice, properly so called. 
How the meaning of the passive is expressed; 1. It is 
expressed by the use of the intransitive verb; 2. By 
appending auxiliary verbs meaning to become, to go, 
&c., verbal nouns much used in these passives; third 
person neuter required; similar mode in Bengali; use of 
active verbs as passives; relative participial noun. 3. 
Passive in GOnd; 4. Formed by using the verb ‘to eat’ as 
an auxiliary; this singular idiom in the Northern verna- 
culars also; 5. Much use is made of the auxiliary verb 
‘to suffer.’ This compound rather a phrase than a pas- 
sive voice. 


THe MippLe VoICcE -_ 
Only a few traces of such a voice appear. 
THE NEGATIVE VOICE 


Combination of negative particle with verbal themes 
a Scythian peculiarity; forms like Sanskrit ndsii very 
rare in Indo-European languages; Dravidian negative 
verb generally destitute of tenses; TuJu and GOnd excep- 
tions. Rationale of absense of signs of tense; Tamil 
peculiarity. Telugu shows that the negative particle is a; 
apparent exceptions. Other dialects; participial and 
imperative formatives. Mr A. D. Campbell, Dr Stevenson ; 
explanation of Telugu ku and ka. . Prohibitive particle in 
classical Tamil. GOnd manni; resemblance to Tamil min; 
explanation of this. 


Not related to alpha privative; equivalent to al, the parti- 
cle of negation; illustrations; Dr Gundert. a probably 
the primitive shape, al the secondary; Dr Gundert. al a 
negative in itself, not merely when followed by a vowel ; 
illustrations of force of al and il in Tamil; prohibitive 
particles in other languages. 


9. APPELLATIVE VERBS, OR ConjJUGATED Nouns ose 


PAGE 


464 


464 


465 


465 
465-469 


469 


470-479 


. 476-478 


479-482 
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Appellative compounds in Ugrian languages; Mordvin. 
Agreement with Dravidian appellative verbs remarka- 
ble; Professor Hunfalvy, illustrations. Telugu appella- 
tive verb; Tamil more highly developed. Adjectives as 
well as nouns formed into appellatives. 


SecTIoN II.—ConjuGATIONAL SysTEM --- 483-555 
Mode of annexing pronominal Signs -- 483-488 


Pronominal terminations suffixed, not dircetly to root, 
but to signs of tense. 1. Personal signs suffixed, not pre- 
fixed; position of pronoun in old Turanian dialects; posi- 
tion in Buriat, in Semitic, in modern Indo-European dia- 
lects. Position in Malayalam. 2. Dravidian personal 
signs suffixed, not to root, but to temporal particles; 
three elements in every Tamil verb. In Indo-European 
languages pronominal signs not appended to participles: 
Turkish, Bengali. 3. In Telugu third person sometimes 
left destitute of conjugational signs; similar usage in 
several other languages. 4. Traces in Tamil and Cana- 
rese of very primitive system of conjugation. Dravidian 
verb appears to have been originally uninflected. 5. Dis- 
tinctions of gender in Dravidian verb peculiarly minute. 


FORMATION OF THE TENSES «» 488-492 
Participles must first be investigated. 


Verbal Participles, thetr Signification and Force aon 489 


Verbal participles explained; name not quite appro- 
priate. 


1. Present Verbal Participle; illustration. 
2. Preterite do. do. do. i 489 


Sanskrit participle in tva@; Dravidian participles con- 
tinuative; native definition; Turanian participles; Mr 
Edkins. 


1. The Present Tense 490 


(1) How formed in poetical Tamil; (2) Tamil and 
Malayalam seem formerly to have had a present parti- 
ciple; (3) Canarese usage; (4) Telugu usage. 


FORMATION OF THE PRESENT ... 492-497 


Canarese participle in ut; Mr Kittel’s explanation; 
Old Canarese participle in dap. Mr Kittel; Telugu pre- 
sent participle; TuJu. Sign of present tense in Tamil 
and Malayalam; Old Tamil inscription; Malayalam 
form the same, somewhat modified. Which is the more 
ancient Tamil form, giru? or gindru? Explanation of 
gindru; Dr Graul’s ‘Outlines of Tamil Grammar’; 
present tense seldom used in Tamil poetry; Tuda. 


The Preterite Tense Lab 497 
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Semitic and Indo-European modes of forming prete- 

rite; Dravidian mode. Use of participles. 

1. FORMATION OF PRETERITE BY RENUPLICATION OF FINAL 
ConsONANT ps 498 
This mode confined to a small number of verbs; how 

it differs from Indo-European reduplication. 

2. FoRMATION OF PRETERITE BY SUFFIXING PARTICLE OR 
Sicn oF Past TIME --. 499-509 
Each dialect to be examined seriatim. 

(1) The Canarese Pretertte .-- 499-502 
Signs of past time 7 or d; d the more characteristic. 

(2) The Tamil Preterite .-» 502-506 
The same signs of time as in Canarese. 

(3) The Malayalam Preterite ont 506 
Substantially as in Tamil; misleading spelling; in 

Dr Gundert’s Grammar and Dictionary, and Brigel’s 

“Grammar of Tulu,”? Lepsius’s method adopted. 

(4) The Telugu Preterite «. 907-508 
Originally resembled Tamil. 

(5) The Tulu Preterite oes 509 
Difference between imperfect and perfect. 

(6) Preterites of Minor Dialects a 509 
Tuda; Kota; Mr Metz; Dr Pope; Gond Conclu- 

sion; d, or some modification of it, the most characteristic 

sign of Dravidian preterite. 

ORIGIN OF THE DRAVIDIAN SIGN OF Past TIME .-- 909-522 

1. Origin of 1 er 509 


Originally a vowel of conjunction; compare Sanskrit 
and Latin. 


2. Origin of D .. J10-514 

Is it remotely connected with Indo-European suffix of 
passive participle? certainly not borrowed from it; Ben- 
gali preterite /; Max Miller; Bopp, New Persian; 
modern Teutanic preterite d; Turkish preterite di or d; 
Hungarian d; Finnish t. May not this sign of the preterite 
have had its origin in the Dravidian languages them- 
selves? Dr Graul’s ‘Outlines of Tamil Grammar’’: the 
d of _adu, the demonstrative. Explanation of Turkish 
preterite di; Max Miiller, Mongolian gerund in d; 
Mr Edkins, 


3. The Future Tense ee 515.519 


Difference between formation of preterite and that of 
future: two futures; future the least distinctive tense; 
form of the Tamil future surviving in the poets. Ordinary 
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mode of forming the future. Aoristic future in um. 
Future formed on the basis of the formed verbal theme ; 
altogether impersonal. u instead of um; probably the 
basis of the conjunctive. 
Future Verbal Participle re, eon 
Use of the participle in classical Tamil and Malayalam. 
Changes in its initial consonant; Canarese and Telugu 
aoristic futures. 
2. The more Distinctive Future 521 
Telugu and Canarese forms 
Affinities of the Sign of the Future - 521 
Bengali future; Latin future; Max Miiller; Ugrian 
affinities ; no affinities reliable. | 
“4. Compounp TENSES nae 522 
Mode of formation. 
THE RELATIVE PARTICIPLE sow Doors 
Dravidian languages have no_ relative pronoun; 
use a participle instead; how North Indian vernaculars 
express meaning of relative. Explanation; suffix of rela- 
tive participle: a@ most largely used; Canarese use. 
Adjectives formed by means of the same suffix. 
Origin of the Relative Suffixes s 525 
A possessive case-sign originally; Manchu _ illustrates 
this; Chinese; Mr Edkins; light thrown on this part of 
speech by non-Aryan languages of Asia. Use of rela- 
tive pronoun, in Turkish and Finnish. 
FORMATION OF Moops . D2lagl 
Porperly speaking, only one mood. 
1. The Conditional or Subjunctive 2°52 7-832 
Dravidian subjunctive formed by postfixing a particle 
expressing condition; two forms in TuJu. Telugu con- 
ditionals @nt and @. Ancient Tamil conditional in i or 
in; use of Ggil. Third form postfixed kal; meaning of 
kal; fourth form in 4@l. Gl sign of instrumental case; 
origin of dl. 
2. The Imperative » §392-500 
Second person singular imperative identical with root. 
Imperative of transitives differing from that of intransi- 
tives; particles added to imperative in Telugu and 
Tamil; Canarese imperative. Tamil imperative second 
person plural ; um, used as a conjunctive and as a conti- 
nuative ; plural imperative in classical Tamil. Tam, and 
Mal. in and Old Canarese im identical; Dr Gundert ; 
Gesenius ; Hebrew imperative. 
3. The Infinitive §35*539 
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The true Dravidian infinitive a verbal noun incapable 

of being declined. Various forms of the infinitive; Max 

Miiller’s supposition. Formation of infinitive. a alone 

the normal formative of Dravidian infinitive; origin 

of infinitive in gain classical Tamil. Telugu and Cana- 

rese infinitives. 

Origin of the Infinitive Suffix a bs 539 
Probably identical with a, the demonstrative base; 

connection between a and al. 


Use of the Infinitive son 540 
Used in five ways; illustrations of each. Connection 

between infinitive and verbal noun in al; Gond infini- 

tive; Armenian affinity. 

FORMATION OF VERBAL Nowuns wee 942-555 

Two classes of Dravidian verba] nouns—participial and 

verbal nouns, properly so called. 

1. Participial Nouns eee 942-544 
Formation of participial nouns; neuter singular used 

in three different significations. Analogy between these 

nouns and infinitives ; abstract participial nouns in Tamil 

and Malayalam; abstract appellative nouns. 

2. Verbal Nouns wwe 944-545 
Such nouns express the act, not the abstract; deriva- 

tive nouns different from verbal nouns ; illustrations. 

3. Derivative Nouns .. 946-554 
Various classes; mode of formation of each class. Four 

purposes served by the doubling of final consonants ; 

mode of formation of derivative nouns, continued. Alpha- 

betical list of formatives used in the formation of deri- 

vatives, with illustrations. 

4. Nouns of Agency wee 904-555 
1, the suffix of Dravidian nouns of agency, resembles 

Sanskrit, but not borrowed from it. 


Adverbs “aa 555 
Every Dravidian adverb either a noun or a verb. 
COMPARATIVE PARADIGM OF A DRAVIDIAN VERB .. 5957-566 
PART VII 
GLOSSARIAL AFFINITIES ... 3967-626 


Comparison of vocables of less importance than com- 
parison of grammatical forms and structure, but useful 
when carefully conducted; testimony of comparative 
vocabulary as to position occupied by Dravidian tongues. 


SeEcTION I.—INDo-EuROPEAN AFFINITIES ..- 967-607 


1. Indebtedness of Sanskrit to the Dravidian Languages «- 567-581 


Extraneous questions to be set aside. Statement of 
the question at issue; British words in English; Greek 
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and Latin in Sanskrit. Six rules for detecting Dravidian 
words in Sanskrit lexicons. 


Words probably borrowed by Sanskrit from the Dravidian 
tongues, alphabetically arranged. Names of places not 
included; origin of name Malaya. Dr Gundert’s views 
in Journal of German Oriental Society. 


Selections from Dr Gundert’s list of words, alphabetically 
arranged. Selections from a list of similar words by 
Mr Kittel in the Indian Antiquary. 


2. Sanskrit Affinities .-» 981-589 
Words which appear to be the common property of 
Sanskrit and the Dravidian languages. 
List of such words alphabetically arranged. 


3. Extra-Sanskritic or West Indo-European Affinities ..- 589-607 


List of words, alphabetically arranged, which appear 
to bear a closer resemblance to the non-Sanskritic mem- 
bers of the Indo-European family than to Sanskrit. 


Section IJ].—Semitic AFFINITIES . 607-611 


Resemblances between Dravidian and Hebrew words 
interesting, but scarcely such as to establish relationship. 
Alphabetical list of such words. 


Section III].—ScyTHIAn AFFINITIES .. 612-626 


These affinities clear and more direct than Indo- 
European or Semitic affinities; vocabularies of the Scy- 
thian languages. present extraordinary divergences. 
Alphabetical list of words. Hungarian affinities; Dr 
Gundert’s. Chinese, Japanese, and Mongolian affinities: 
Mr Edkin’s book; Max Miiller’s remarks; these affi- 
nities adduced as aids to inquiry. 


APPENDIX -- 627-637 


1. Tuda. Information derived from Dr Pope, Mr Metz, 
and Colonel Marshall. Dr Pope’s conclusions respecting 
Tuda. 2. K6ta; who are the KOtas? paradigm of pro- 
noun and verb; resemblance to Ancient Canarese. 3. 
Gond, publications by Mr Driberg and Mr _ Dawson; 
particulars in which Gond agrees with Telugu and Cana- 
rese; more numerous particulars in which it agrees with 
Tamil. Particulars in which it takes a course of its own. 
4. Ku; Mr Latchmaji’s Grammar.  .Nole.—Agreements 
and disagreements with other idioms. 5. Rajmahal; list 
of words defective; contains Dravidian element. 6. 
Oraon; Mr Batsch’s “Grammar and _ Vocabulary’’; 
Oraon, more distinctively Dravidian. Dravidian words 
in Oraon. 7. Dravidian element in Brahui. Dr Bellew’s 
book. Brahui contains many Scythian elements, some 
distinctively Dravidian. Illustrations of the Dravidian 
element. Difference between Brahui and languages of 
the North-Eastern frontier. 


INDEX ... 639-646 
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DRAVIDIAN 
COMPARATIVE GRAMMAR 


or: INTRODUCTION 

Ir is the object of the following work to examine and compare the 
grammatical principles and forms of the various Dravidian lan- 
guages, in the hope of contributing to a more thorough knowledge 
of their primitive structure and distinctive character. In pursuing 
this object, it will be the writer’s endeavour to point out everything 
which appears likely to throw any light on the question of the 
relation which this family of languages bears to the principal fami- 


lies or groups into which the languages of Europe and Asia have 
been divided. 


Whilst the grammatica! structure of each Dravidian language 
and dialect will be investigated and illustrated in a greater or less 
degree, in proportion to its importance and the writer’s acquain- 
tance with it, it will be his special and constant aim to throw light 
upon the structure of Tamil—a language which he has for more 
’ than thirty-seven years studied and used in the prosecution of his 
missionary labours, and which is probably the earliest cultivated, 
and most highly developed, of the Dravidian languages—in many 
respects the representative language of the family. 


The idioms which are included in this word under the general 
term ‘Dravidian’, constitute the vernacular speech of the great majo- 
rity of the inhabitants of Southern India. With the exception of 
Orissa, and those districts of Western India and the Dekhan in 
which Gujarati and Marathi are spoken, the whole of the peninsu- 
lar portion of India from the Vindhya mountains and the river Ner- 
budda (Narmada) to Cape Comorin (Kumari), is peopled, and from 
the earliest period appears to have been peopled, by different bran- 
ches of one and the same race, speaking different dialects of one 
and the same language—the language to which the term ‘Dravidian’ 
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is here applied; and scattered offshoots from the same stem may be 
traced still farther north, as far as the Rajmahal hills in Bengal, 
and even as far as the mountain fastnesses of Beluchistan. 


Gujarati, Marathi (with its offshoots, Kofkani), and Oriya, the 
language of Odra-dééa, or Orissa, idioms which are derived from 
the decomposition of Sanskrit, form the vernacular speech of the 
Hindi population in the peninsular portion of India within their 
respective limits: besides which, and besides the Dravidian lan- 
guages, various idioms which cannot be termed indigenous or ver- 
nacular are spoken or occasionally used by particular classes resi- 
dent in Peninsular India. 


Sanskrit, though it is improbable that it ever was the verna- 
cular language of any district or country, whether in the north or 
in the south, is in every southern district read, and to some extent 
understood, by the Brahmans—the descendants of those Brahmani- 
cal colonists of early times to whom the Dravidians appear to have 
been indebted to some extent for the higher arts of life and a con- 
siderable portion of their literary culture. Such of the Brahmans as 
not only retain the name, but also discharge the functions of the 
priesthood, and devote themselves to professional studies, are gene- 
rally able to understand and interpret Sanskrit writings, though the 
vernacular language of the district in which they reside is that 
which they use in their families, and with which they are most 
familiar. They are styled, with reference to the language of their 
adopted district, Dravida Brahmans, Andhra Brahmans, Karnataka 
Brahmans, &c.; and the Brahmans of the several language-districts 
have virtually become distinct castes; but they are all undoubtedly 
descended from one and the same stock, and Sanskrit, though now 
regarded only as an accomplishment or asa professional acquire- 
ment is properly the literary dialect of their ancestral tongue. 


Hindustani is the distinctive language of the Muhammedan 
portion of the population in the Dekhan—most of which consists of 
the descendants of those warlike Patans, or Afghans, and other Mu- 
hammedans from Northern India by whom most of the peninsula 
was Overrun some centuries ago. It may almost be regarded as the 
vernacular in some parts of the Hyderabad country; but generally 
throughout Southern India the middle and lower classes of 
the Muhammedans make as much use of the language of the dis- 
trict in which they reside as of their ancestral tongue, if not more, 
Hindustani was never the ancestral language of the class of southern 
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_ Muhammedans, generally called by the English ‘ Lubbais,’ but by 
Indians on the eastern coast Sdnagas (Yavanas), and by those on 
the western coast Mappi]]as. These are descendants of Arab mer- 
chants and their native converts, and speak Tamil or MalayaJam. 
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Hebrew is used by the small colony of Jews resident in Cochin 
and the neighbourhood, in the same manner and for the the same pur- 
_ poses as Sanskrit is used by the Brahmans. Gujarati and Marathi 
are spoken by the Gujarati bankers and the Parsi shopkeepers who 
reside in the principal towns in the peninsula. The mixed race of 
‘country-born’ Portuguese are rapidly forgetting (except in the 
territory of Goa itself) the corrupt Portuguese which their fathers 
and mothers were accustomed to speak, and learning English in- 
stead; whilst French still retains its place as the language of the 
French employés and their descendants in the settlements of Pon- 
dicherry (Puduchcheri), Carrical (Kareikkal), and Mahé (May- 
yuri), which still belong to France. 


Throughout the British territories in India, English is not only 
the language of the governing race, and of its ‘East-Indian,’ Eura- 
sian, or ‘Indo-British’ offshoot, but is also used to a considerable 
and rapidly increasing extent by the natives of the country in the 
administration of justice and in commerce; and in the Presidency 
of Madras and the principal towns it has already won its way to the 
position which was formerly occupied by Sanskrit as the vehicle of 
all higher learning. Neither English, however, nor any _ other 
foreign tongue appears to have the slightest chance of becoming 
the vernacular speech of any portion of the inhabitants of Southern 
India. The indigenous Dravidian languages, which have maintain- 

ed their ground for more than two thousand years against 
Sanskrit, the language of a numerous, powerful, and venerated 
sacerdotal race, may be expected successfully to resist the encroach- 
ments of every other tongue. 


UsE OF THE COMMON TERM ‘DRAVIDIAN’ 


I have designated the languages now to be subjected to com- 
parison by a common term, because of the essential and distinctive 
grammatical charecteristics which they all possess in common, and 
in virtue of which, joined to the possession in common of a large 
number of roots of primary importance, they justly claim to be 
considered as springing from a common origin, and as forming a 
distinct family of tongues. 
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This family was at one time styled by European writers “Tamu- 
lian’? or ‘Tamulic’; but as Tamil is the oldest and most highly culti- 


vated member of the family, and that which contains the largest 


proportion of the family inheritance of forms and roots, and as it is 
desirable to reserve the terms ‘Tamil’ and ‘“Tamilian’ (or as they 
used sometimes to be erroneously written ‘Tamul’ and “Tamulian’) 
to denote the Tamil language itself and the people by whom it is 
spoken, I have preferred to designate this entire family by a term 
which is capable of a wider application. 


One of the earliest terms used in Sanskrit to designate the 
family seems to have been that of Andhra-Dravida-bhasha, “the 
Telugu-Tamil language,’ or rather, perhaps, ‘the language of the 
Telugu and Tamil countries.’ This term is used by Kumarila-bhatta, 
a controversial Brahman writer of eminence, who is supposed to 
have lived at the end of the seventh century 4. D.; and, though 
vague, it is not badly chosen, Telugu and Tamil being the dialects 
spoken by the largest number of people in Southern India. Cana- 
rese was probably supposed to be included in Telugu and Malaya- 
lam in Tamil; and yet both dialects, together with any sub-dialects 
that might be included in them, were evidently regarded as forming 
but one bhasha (language). 


The word IJ have chosen is ‘Dravidian’, from Dravida, the ad- 
jectival form of Dravida. This term, it is true, has sometimes been 
used, and is still sometimes used, in almost as restricted a sense as 
that of Tamil itself, so that though on the whole it is the best term 
I can find, I admit that it is not perfectly free from ambiguity. It 
is a term, however, which has already been used more or less dis- 
tinctively by Sanskrit philologists, as a generic appellation for the 
South Indian peoples and their languages, and it is the only single 
term they seem ever to have used in this manner. I have, there- 
fore, no doubt of the propriety of adopting it. 


Manu says (x. 43, 44): “The following tribes of Kshatriyas 
have gradually sunk into the state of Vrishalas (outcasts), from the 
extinction of sacred rites and from having no communication with 
Brahmans, viz.—Paundrakas, Odras, Dravidas, Kambojas, Yavanas, 
Sakas, Paradas, Pahlavas, Chinas, Kiratas, Daradas, and Khaégas.”’ 
Of the tribes here mentioned the only tribe belonging to Southern 
India is that of the Dravidas. This name, therefore, appears to have 
been supposed to denote the whole of the South Indian tribes. If 
any of those tribes were not intended to be included, it would pro- 
bably be the Andhras, the Telugus of the interior, who had already 
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_ been mentioned by name in the Aitareya Brahmana, and classed 
a with Pundras, Sabaras, and Pulindas as degraded descendants of 
4 Viévamitra. The same statement is made in the Maha- bharata; and 
2s in the two lists of degraded Kshatriyas therein given, the Dravidas 
‘are the only South Indian tribe mentioned. It must be concluded 
therefore, that the term is generically used, seeing that the more 
specific names of Pandyas, Cholas, &c., had become well-known in 
Northern India by that time. Doubtless it is in the same sense that 
Satyavrata, the Indian Noah, is called in the Bhagavata Purana 
‘the lord of Dravida’ (Muir’s ‘‘ Sanskrit Texts, ”’ vol. i.).* 


The more distinctively philological writers of a later period used 
the term Dravida in what appears to be substantially the same sense 
as that in which I propose that it should be used. The principal 
Prakrits—that is, colloquial dialects—of ancient India were the 
Maharashtri, the Sauraseni, and the Magadhi. Amongst minor or 
less-kaown Prakrit dialects the Dravidi, or language of the Dravi- 
das, was included. A Sanskrit philologist quoted by Muir (vol. ii 
46) speaks of the language of Dravida as a uwibhasha, or minor 
Prakrit; and another (p. 50) speaks of ‘the language proper to 
Dravidas’ (in which persons of that race should be represented as 
speaking in dramas) as the Dravidi. It is evident that we have 
here to understand not the Tamil alone, or any other South Indian 
language alone, but the Dravidian languages generally, supposed in 
a vague manner by North Indian writers to constitute only one 
tongue. This language of the Dravidas was evidently included in 
what was called the Paigachi Prakrit, a name which appears to 
have been applied promiscuously to a great number of provincial 
dialects, including dialects so widely differing from one another as 
**the language of the Pandyas’ (Tamil), and ‘that of the Bhotas’ 
(Tibetan). The only property these languages can have possessed 
in common must have been the contempt in which they were held 
_by Brahman philologists, in virtue of which it must have been that 
they were styled also Paigachi, the language of pisdchas, or demons. 
The more accurate term Dravidi has continued to be used oc- 
casionally by northern scholars up to our own time, As late as 
1854, the learned Hindi philologist Babu Rajendra Lal Mitra 
(quoted by Muir, vol. ii. 127), speaks of the ‘Dravidi’ as one of 


* The tradition is recorded in the ancient Tamil classics which speaks of a large 
continent which once existed contiguous to Southern India, and which was submerged 
by the ocean during a certain inundation not far removed from human recollection. 
—The Tamilian Antiquary. 
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the recognised Prakrits, equally with the Sauraseni, and as being, 
like it, the parent of some of the present vernaculars of India. It 
thus appears that the word ‘Dravida,’ from which the term 
‘Dravidian’ has been formed, though sometimes used in a restricted 
sense, as equivalent to Tamil, is better fitted, notwithstanding, for 
use as a generic term; in as much as it not only has the advantage 
of being more remote from ordinary usage, and somewhat more 
vague, but has also the further and special advantage of having 
already been occasionally used by Indian philologists in a generic 
sense. By the adoption of this term ‘Dravidian,’ the word 
‘Tamilian’ has been left free to signify that which is distinctively 


~ Tamil. 


ENUMERATION OF DRAVIDIAN LANGUAGES 


The idioms which I designate as ‘Dravidian’ are twelve in 
number, exclusive of the Brahui, They are as follows : — 


1. CULTIVATED DIALECTS 


1. Tamil. 4. Canarese. 

2. Malayalam. 5. ‘Tujfu 

3. Telugu. 6. Kudagu or Coorg. 
2. UNCULTIVATED DIALECTS 

1. Tuda. 4. Khond or Ku. 

2. Kota. 5. Oraon. 

3. Gond. 6. Rajmahal. 


I. Tamit.—This language being probably the earliest cultivated 
of all the Dravidian idioms, the most copious, and that which con- 
tains the largest portion and the richest variety of indubitably 
ancient forms, it is deservedly placed at the head of the list. It 
includes two dialects, the classical and the colloquial, or the ancient 
and the modern, called respectively the ‘Sen-Damir’ and the 
‘Kodun-Damir,’ which differ one from the other so widely that they 
might almost be regarded as different languages. The Tamil 
language is spoken throughout the vast plain of the Carnatic, or 
country below the Ghauts, from Pulicat to Cape Comorin, and from 
the Ghauts, or central mountain range of Southern India, to the 
Bay of Bengal. It is also spoken in the southern part of the Tra- 
vancore country on the western side of the Ghauts, from Cape 
Comorin to the neighbourhood of Trivandrum; and in the northern 
and north-western parts of Ceylon, where Tamilians commenced to 
form settlements prior even to the Christian era, and from whence 
they have gradually thrust out the Singhalese. All throughout 
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Ceylon the coolies in the coffee plantations are Tamilians; the 
‘Majority of the money-making classes even in Colombo are Tami- 
-lians; and it seems not unlikely that ere long the Tamilians will 


hhave excluded the Singhalese from almost every profitable employ- 
ment in their own island. The majority of the domestic servants 
of Europeans and of the camp-followers in every part of the 
Presidency of Madras being Tamil people, Tamil is the prevailing 
language in all the military cantonments in Southern India, what- 


ever be the vernacular language of the district. Hence, at Canna- 


—_ 
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nore in the MalayaJam country, at Bangalore in the Canarese coun- 
try, at Bellary in the Telugu country, and at Secunderabad, where 
Hindustani may be considered as the vernacular, the language 
which most frequently meets the ear in the bazaars is ‘Tamil. 


The majority of the Klings (Kalingas), or Hindus, who are 
found in Pegu, Penang, Singapore, and other places in the further 


east, are Tamilians; a large portion of the coolies who have emi- 


grated in such numbers to the Mauritius and to the West Indian 
colonies are Tamilians; in short, wherever money is to be made, 
wherever a more apathetic or a more aristocratic people is waiting 
to be pushed aside, thither swarm the Tamilians, the Greeks or 
Scotch of the east, the least superstitious and the most enterprising 
and persevering race of the Hundits. Including Tamilians resident 
in military stations and distant colonies, and the Tamilian inhabi- 
tants of South Travancore, and Northern Ceylon, and excluding not 
only Muhammedans, &c., but also people of Telugu origin who are 
resident in the Tamil country, and who form probably ten per cent 
of the whole population, the people who speak the Tamil language 


may be estimated at about twenty-one millions. 


Madras, the chief city in the Tamil country, is also the chief 
city in the South Indian Presidency. The name by which it is 
known amongst natives everywhere is, not Madras, but Chennappa- 
pattanam abbreviated into Chenna-pattanam, a name which it 
derived from Chennappa Nayakkar, father-in-law of the Nayakkar 
of Chinglepat, a petty local chieftain, a feudatory of the Chandra- 
giri Raja, from whom the English obtained possession of a little 
fort on the coast which they converted into a fortified factory. The 
origin of the name by which it appears always to have been called 
by Europeans—Madras (officially Madraspatam)—has never been 
made out with certainty. Perhaps the most probable derivation is 
from the Telugu maduru (Tamil madil), the surrounding wall of 
a fort,a rampart. There is a neighbouring town, Sadras, originally 


mode of writing the name which appears to have been introduced — 
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a Dutch settlement, the name of which closely resembles Madras. 
Sadras is an European corruption from Sadurei, which is an abbre- 
viation of Sadurangam (=Sans. Chaturanga), the four constituent 
arms of an army. I have not been able to discover any authority — 
for the statement sometimes made that Madras is derived from — 
Mandrajpattanam. % 


The proper spelling of the name Tamil is Tamir, but through - 
the change of 7 into /it is often pronounced Tami]; and is often 
Pouch erroneously) written Tamil by Europeans. Tamul is the 


by the French ; but the name given to the language by the Portu- 
guese, and by hich it was generally known amongst the earlier 
“a es was neither Tamul nor Tamil, but ‘the Malabar’—a 


-name founded on a misapprehension.* 
ke 


Colebrooke, though writing in Northern India, was aware of the 
“identity of Malabar with Tamil. He says (‘‘ Essay on the Sanskrit 
and Prakrit Languages ’’), “ The language of the province is the 
Tamel, to which Europeans have given the name of Malabar.” The 
identity, however, of the two languages was known at a much 
earlier date to persons who had the opportunity of acquiring local 
knowledge. In the very first book ever printed in Tamil characters 
—at Ambalakkadu, on the Malabar coast, in 1577 or 9—the 
language of the book is styled ‘Malavar or Tamul.’ The writer 
apparently regarded Tamil as the more correct word. See “ Sande: 
Alphabet.” 


The Sanskrit name corresponding to Tamil is Dravida, a word 
which denotes both the country inhabited by the people called Dra- 
vidas and the language spoken by them; and I have come to the 
conclusion that the words Tamir and Dravida, though they seem 
to differ a good deal, are identical in origin. Supposing them to be 
one and the same word, it will be found much easier to derive Tamir — 
from Dravida than Dravida from Tamir. It might naturally seem 
improbable at the outset that a Dravidian people residing in the 
extreme south should call themselves and be called by their neigh- 
bours, not by a Dravidian, but by a Sanskrit name; but Pandya, 
the name of the southern most portion of the Dravidians, is Sanskrit, 
and a similar peculiarity meets us with regard to almost all the 
names of the South Indian peoples—ChOlas, Keralas, Andhras, 


* But compare the title of ‘The Chief of the Malabars (Tamils)’, conferred — 
on the nephew and successor of Ananda Runga Pillai, Dupleix’s Dewana at 
Pondicherry, by King Louis XVI of France in 1766.—Editors. 
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Kalingas, &c.—which, so far as is known at present, are Sanskrit, 
not Dravidian, The name Karnataka alone appears to have a Dra- 
: vidian origin. If the other names were originally Dravidian, as this 
seems to have been, and as it might naturally be supposed they all 
must have been, their original shape and root-meaning have dis- 
appeared. What adds to the difficulty is, that though these words 
_ have a place in Sanskrit dictionaries and are accepted as Sanskrit 
by the Dravidian people, Sanskrit fails as completely as the 
‘Dravidian languages to furnish us with a clue to their original 
_ meaning. When we have traced them back to Sanskrit we are ob- 
_ liged to leave them there. The name Andhra appears, as has already 
been mentioned, in one of the Brahmanas, but, like most of the 
Vedic proper names, it is incapable of explanation. May it not be, 


a mnon-Aryan—speech, which had disappeared before the literary his- 
4 tory of Sanskrit commenced. If this were the case, it would be in 
i - vain to expect the derivation of such words as Dravida to be cleared 
_ upnow. The compound dr is quite un-Dravidian. It would be tira 
iy 


> 


* * * The Portuguese arrived first on the western coast of India, and naturally 
* called the language they found spoken on that coast by the name by which the coast 
> itself had long been called by their Arab predecessors-ie. Malabar. Sailing from 
=. Malabar, voyages of exploration, they made their acquaintance with various places on 
+ the eastern or Coromandel coast and also on the coast of Ceylon, and finding the 
___ language spoken by the fishing and sea-faring classes on the eastern coast similar to 
4 that spoken on the western, they came to the conclusion that it was identical with it, 
‘ and called it in consequence by the same name-viz., Malabar, a name which has 
. » survived to our own day amongst. the poorer classes of Europeans and Eurasians. The 
* better educated members of those classes have long learned to call the language of 
the Malabar coast by its proper name Malayalam, and the language of the eastern 
coast Tamil. Though the early Partuguese did not distinguish MalayaéJam from 
. Tamil (just as the Sanskrit pandits failed to do), they noticed that it was distinct from 
Telugu, the language spoken by the “ Badages’, as they called them, the Vadugas, 
Tam., or Badagas, Can., i.e. the northmen, the Telugu followers of the Nayakkas of 
Madura, who were then spreading themselves over the Tamil country, and even 
___ making irruptions into South Travancore. A Circumstance which naturally confirmed 
the Portuguese in their notion of the identity of the people and language of the 
Coromandel coast with those of Malabar was, that when they arrived at Cael, in 
Tinnevelly, on the Coromendel coast (properly Kayal, see a note in Colonel Yule’s 
*< Marco Polo,” Vol. ii), they found the king of Quilon (one of the most important 
places on the Malabar Coast) residing there. The prince referred to would now 
be called king of Travancore, and it is clear from inscriptions in my possession 
‘that the kingdom of Travancore sometimes included a portion of Tinnevelly. 


® — Rev. Robert Caldwell, ‘A Comp. Gr. of the Dravidian’, 1875, pp. 10-11. 
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_ indeed, that those proper names belonged originally to some old 
North Indian vernacular—some pre-Aryan, though not necessarily | 
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in Tamil; but even if we suppose some such word as Tiravida or 
Tiramida to have been converted into Dravida by the Sanskrit- 
speaking people, we get no nearer to an explanation of the original 
meaning of the word. 


The oldest form of Dravida—or, at least, the form which appears 
to have been most widely in use—appears to have been Dramida; 
and this is the first step towards identifying the two words, Dravida 
and Tamir. Both forms of the word are known in Tamil, but Dra- 
mida (written Tiramida) is preferred by the classics, and is placed 
first in ancient Tamil vocabularies. In Varaha-mihira’s Brhat- 
samhita, according to Dr. Kern, some manuscripts give Dramida 
instead of Dravida. Through the change of d into J, the Dravidas 
are called Dramilas in Taranatha’s Tibetan “History of the Propa- 
gation of Buddhism in India” (a.p. 1573), and Dr. Gundert informs 
me that this is the form in which the word occurs again and again in 
the old Malayalam versions of the Puranas. In the Pali of the Maha- 
wanso the form used is Damilo, the derivative of which is Damilo; 
and as initial d becomes ¢ by rule in Tamil, we now reach the ordi- 
nary Tamil mode of writing the word, Tamir or Tamil. Each of 
the changes that have taken place is in accordance with a 
recognised Dravidian law of sound. Initial dris always softened in 
the Prakrits into d—e.g., droha becomes dohd. In the same manner 
8r becomes §, an example of which we have in the word Sramaga, 
a Buddhist or Jaina ascetic, which in Tamil has become Samana 
[(in Pali, Sammana; in the Greek of Clements Alexandrinus the 
plural is Laravaroi and Yervoi (Samanatyoi or Semnoi)]. The 
change of v into m or of m into v, even in Sanskrit itself, is seen in 
such words as dhmanksha, Sans. a crow, instead of dhvanksha, and 
especially in the affixes mat and vat, man and van, min and vin. 
Perhaps the most considerable change isfrom d in Dravida to Fr 
in Tamir; but this also is quite in accordance with usage, as will 
appear in the chapter on ‘Sounds’. Compare nadi, Sans. a 
measure, with the Tam.-Mal. nari or nafi. A good illustration of 
this change is furnished by the name of one of the nations included 
under the general name of Tamil—viz., that of the Cholas. This 
name in the Sanskrit of one of ASsoka’s inscriptions is Ch6da, in 
ordinary Sanskrit Chola, in Tamil Sora, in Telugu Choja. In 
Telugu inscriptions it is often Choda as in A§oka’s. The change of 
d to t in beginning of a word is unavoidable in Tamil, but we 
have a reminiscence perhaps of the original sound in the name 
given to the language by the first Danish missionaries—viz., Lingua 
Damulica. 
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eS In the Indian segment of the very interesting set of Roman 
maps, called from the name of the discoverer, the Peutinger Tables 
E --—(this segment at least seems to me anterior to Ptolemy’s Geo- 
q graphy)—we find a considerable portion of the country covered 

by two names—Andre Indi and Damirice. We can scarcely err 
in identifying these names with the Telugu and Tamil countries— 
_ the languages of which were called, as we have seen, by Kumiarila- 
e bhatta, some centuries later, the languages of the Andhras and 
Dravidas. If so, the earliest appearance of the name Tamil in any 
% foreign documents will be found also to be most perfectly in accord- 
ance with the native Tamil mode of spelling the name. Damirice 
evidently means Damir-ice. Compare the A@:&ky (Ariaki) of 
Ptolemy and the Aryaka of Varahamihira. In another place in the 
Same map a district is called Scytia Dymirice; and it appears to 
have been this word which, by a mistake of A for A, Ptolemy 
_ wrote AverQikn (Lumirikt). The D retains its place, however, in 
- the Cosmography of the anonymous geographer of Ravenna, who 
_ repeatedly mentions Dimirica as one of the three divisions of India, 
_ and the one farthest to the east. He shows also that the Tamil 
_ country must have been meant by the name, by mentioning Modura 
as one of the cities it contained. There can be little doubt that the 
name Tamil may also be identified with the Tchi-mo-lo of Hwen 
Thsang, a word which may also be read Dimala or even Dimara. 


Vos A, yy eg 


It is remarkable that the native Tamil scholars, though gene- 
; rally willing enough to trace every word to a Sanskrit origin, have 
; failed to see in Tamir—or Tamira, as it is also sometimes written—a 
_  tadbhava of Dravida or Dramida, and have invented for the name 
‘of their language (like their neighbours the Telugu people—though 

perhaps with less reason), the meaning of ‘sweetness or fragrance’ 

—a meaning of the word Tamir which has nothing to support or 
commend it, but its agreement with the estimate formed by the 
Tamilians of the euphoniousness of their native tongue. I accept 
their estimate of their language as in the main correct but cannot 
accept their derivation of the word. 
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A discussion respecting the origin of the word Tamil wouid not 
be complete without some reference to the names of the three great 
subdivisions into which the Tamil people were divided in ancient 
times—Cheras, Cholas, and Paydyas. The arrangement of the 
names is climatic, and denotes that the Pandyas were supposed in 
those times to have the pre-eminence—a supposition which appears 
to be in accordance with the facts of the case, 


a 
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PANDYA—The Singhalese traditions preserved in the Maha- 
“wanso represent Vijaya, the first sovereign of Ceylon, as marrying a 
‘daughter of the Pandya king, in consequence of which his son was 
called Panduvamgadeva. Arjuna also, one of the five Pandava 
brothers, is related in the Mah4-bharata to have married a daughter 
of the king of the Pandyas in the course of his many wanderings. 
There is no certainty in these traditions; but it is certain that about 
the time of Pliny and the Periplus a portion of the Malabar coast q 
was ruled over by the Pandyas, a proof that their power had con- 
siderably extended itself from its original seats; and I regard it as 
nearly certain that the Indian king who sent an embassy to Augus- 
tus* was not Porus, but Pandion—. e., the king of the Pandyas, 
called in Tamil Pandyan. If this be admitted, it is an interesting 
proof of the advanced social position occupied by the Pandyas— 
(probably in consequence of the foreign trade they carried on in © 
connection with their settlements on the Malabar coast)—that after : 
the termination of the political relations that subsisted between the 
successors of Alexander and the princes of Northern India, the 
Pandyas were the only Indian princes who perceived the advantages 
of an European alliance. 


The Sanskrit Pandya is written in Tamil Pandiya, but the more 
completely Tamilised from Pandi is still more commonly used all 
over Southern India. I derive Pandi, not from the Tamil and Mala- 
yajam pandu, ancient, though that is a very tempting derivation, 
but—as native scholars always derive the word—from the Sanskrit 
Pandu, the name of the father of the Pandava brothers. This very 
form Pandya, in the sense of a descendant of Pandu, is mentioned, 
as I am informed by Professor Max Miiller, by Katyayana, the im- 
mediate successor of Panini. The second and most celebrated capi- 
tal of the Pandyas—(the first was Kolkei on the Tamraparni) — was 
Madurei, in English Madura, which is the Tamil mode of writing 
Mathura [the Muttra of our maps, and the M%@opa (Methora) of 
the Greeks] the name of the city which remained in the possession 
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_ * Compare the following by Sir M. E. Grant Duff in the “ Contemporary 
Review ”’ of Septemper, 1891; ‘‘ There is a coin in the Madras Museum, the finding 
of which was I think one of the most interesting epigrams of events with which I am 
acquainted, It is none other than the Aureus of Cladius, which was struck to comme- 
morate the conquest of Britain, and it was found in the Madura District... . I 
myself possess a coin of the Arian Empcror Valens, which was found in the Vaigai 
river in the same district. Such unlooked for links between ideas and associations 
separated by half the world are very curious ”.—Editors. 
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of the Pandavas at the conclusion of the great war. The Madura of. 
the Pandyas is appropriately called in the Harivaméa, ‘the Southern 
Mathura.’ There is another (Matura) in Ceylon, and a fourth 
(Madtira) in the Eastern Archipelago. The singhalese annalists in 
the Mahawanso call the king of the Pandyas sometimes Pandyava, 
sometimes Pandu; and this shows that there cannot be any doubt 
of the connection of the name of the Pandyas with that of the heroes 
of the great war, though the origin and nature of that connection 
cannot now be ascertained. Pandya must at first have been the 
name of the ruling family only. Its extension to the people fol- 
lowed the course which dynastic names have often taken in other 
parts of the world. Megasthenes speaks of a country in India which 
was called [lavdain (Pandaii), after the name of the only daughter 
of the Indian Hercules—that is of Krishna. I have no doubt that 
the country referred to was that of the Pandyas. A writer who had 
heard of Andre and calinge could not but have heard of the 
Pandyas also. He partly, it is true, misapprehended the legends 
related to him; but he was right in deriving the name of Pandya 
country from the name of its rulers, and in connecting their name— 
in some fashion, however erroneously—with mythological heroes 
and heroines. The myth really current at the time—if we may 
suppose the substance of the Mahabharata in its present shape then 
in existence—was that Arjuna, one of the Pandava brothers and 
Krishna’s chief friend, had in the course of his wanderings in the 
south, married a daughter of the king of the Pandyas. Everything 
related by Megasthenes respecting this country, especially the 
statement that it was there that pearls were procured, serves to 
identify it with the Pandya country. Pliny, apparently following 


‘ another passage of Megasthenes, enumerates amongst the Indian 


nations a nation called Pande. It is not clear where he supposed 
their country was situated, but we cannot doubt that the Pandyas 
of Madura, wherever he thought they were located, were the people 
referred to. His statement that the Pande alone amongst Indian 
nations were ruled by women, though not correct (so far as is now 
known), if supposed to relate to the Pandyas of Madura, may be 
regarded as sufficiently applicable to the peculiar social usages of 
the Malabar coast, where almost every inheritance still runs in the 
female line, and where, in Pliny’s own times at least, if not also in 
those of Megasthanes, the Pandyas of Madura had colonies. Pliny 
expressly mentions that a portion of the western coast was then 
under the rule of king Pandion, ‘far away from his mediterranean 
emporium of Modura”; yet he remarks also that this name, with 
others in the same neighbourhood, was new to him. He evidently 
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had no idea that the subjects of king Pandion were identical with — 
the Pande he himself had already referred to. 


ra 


CHOLA, the name of the Tamil people placed second in the list, 
is a word of unknown origin. It appears as Choda in one of ASoka’s 
inscriptions, and also in the Telugu inscriptions of the Chalukya 
dynasty. In modern Telugu this word appears as Choa, in Tamil as 
Chora or Sora. We have here doubtless the Hat (SOrai), & C., 
of Ptolemy. It is difficult to identify the country called Choliya by 
Hwen Thsang with the country inhabited by the Cholas, but it 
seems probable that the names are identical; and we know that the 
Northern circars were ruled by an offshoot of the ChOlas in the 
eleventh century. The original seat of the Cholas seems to have 
been the extensive fertile valley of the Kaveri, including the Tan- 
jore and Trichinopoly districts; but subsequently they ruled over 
the whole of the Tamil country north of the Kaveri. Their capital 
city in the earliest period was Urieyir (literally the ‘city of habita- 
tion’), called also Kori, which appears to have been nearly identical 
with the modern Trichinopoly (Tirisirappa]]i). In the eleventh cen- 
tury the Cholas reached the zenith of their power, and ruled—as is 
ascertained by inscriptions—over the whole Tamil country, includ- 
ing not only the country north of the Kaveri, but also the country 
of the Pandyas, South Travancore, the northern districts in Ceylon, 
and a portion of the Telugu country. 


CHERA, the name of the third Tamilian people, is a word which 
presents itself to us in many shapes, as will be seen when we pro- 
ceed to consider the MalayaJam language. The language of the 
Cholas never differed from that of the Pandyas; and originally the 
language of the Chéras also differed but little from that of the other 
two portions of the Tamil people, as appears from the Syrian and 
Jewish inscriptions of the eighth century. By whatever local or 
dynastic names they may have called themselves, they all—whether 
Cheras, Cholas or Pandyas—continued to be called Dravidas, and 
the language they spoke in common was everywhere called by the 
one name of Dravida or Tamil. 


This idea of the original identity of the Chéras, or people of 
Kerala, with the Cholas and Pandyas, is quite in accordance with 
native traditions. According to Tamil traditions, Chéran, Choran, 
and Pandiyan were three royal brothers, who at first lived and ruled 
in common at Kolkei, on the Tamrapargi, a river in Tinnevelly 
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Re renowned in ancient song, on the banks of which the earliest civili- 
- sation in southern India appears to have been built up. Eventually 
a separation took place: Pandyan remained at home; Chéran and 
- Choran went forth to seek their fortunes, and founded kingdoms of 
their own to the north and west. We have a similar representation, 
perhaps merely an echo of the Tamil tradition, in the Hari-vamsa 
and several Puranas (see Muir’s “Sanskrit Texts,” vols.i and ii.), 
in which Pandya, Kerala, Kola and Chola are represented as the 
four sons of Akrida, or of Dushyanta, the adopted son of Turvasu, 
a prince of the lunar line of the Kshatriyas, Who the AOlas of this 
list were is not clear. The term is supposed by some to have been 
intended to denote the Canarese people, Karnata being given in this 
connection instead of Kola by several Puranas. The Canarese 
people, however, are never called Kolas either by themselves or by 
their Dravidian neighbours; and it seems most probable that the 
Kolas or Kolarians were referred to, perhaps under the impression 
_ (if so, an erroneous one, except in so far as the Oraons and Malers 
are concerned) that they also were Dravidians. 


The Tamil language is called Aravam by the Mussalmans of the 
~Dekhan, the Telugus, and the Canarese. What is the derivation of 
this term Aravam? Its origin appears to me very. uncertain. 
Dr. Gundert suggested that as Tamil literature excelled other litera- 
fe tures in ethics, it might have been perhaps from this circumstance 
that Tamilians were called Aravas. Aravas on this supposition 
would signify moralists, for aram in Tamil means virtue; it might 
mean perhaps even Buddhists, for Aravan, Tam. ‘the virtuous one, ’ 
Be, is a name of Buddha. It would not bea valid objection to this deri- 
vation that the r of the Telugu and Canarese word Aravam is the 
ordinary liquid or semi-vowel, whilst the r of the Tamil aram is 
the hard, rough r, for the hard r of Tamil generally changes into r 
- in Telugu and Canarese ; and this very word aram, Tam. virtue, is 

~ aravu in Canarese. Another theory derives the term from arivu, the 
» = Tamil word for knowledge, the Tamil people being supposed to be 
_ distinguished amongst the people of the south for their intelligence. 
Another derivation is from Aruvd, the name of an unknown district 
E somewhere in the Tamil country, which was reckoned one of the 
twelve districts in which, according to the Tamil grammarians, bad 
Tamil was spoken. A formidable, if not a fatal, objection to these 
‘derivations is, that they have all a Tamil origin, whereas Aravam 
js absolutely unknown in Tamil itself asa name either of the people 


or of their language. It is by the Telugus, Canarese, and Dekhanis 
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that the name is used, and its derivation must, therefore, be sought 
out of the Tamil country. The opinion of the best Telugu pandits 
I have consulted is that Arava is a Sanskrit, not a Dravidian, word, 
It is to be divided as a-rava, destitute of sound; and this name has 
been given, they suppose, to Tamil by the northern neighbours of 
the Tamilians on account of its being destitute of aspirates. Being — 
the only language in India totally without aspirates, it was despised — 
by outsiders for what was regarded as a defect, and was called in 
consequence Arava, which may be rendered ‘unsonorous’, It was 
not likely, if this were the origin of the word, that the Tamil people 
would apply it to their own tongue. Aravam-u having come to be 
used in Telugu as the name of the language, the Telugu people went 
in time a step further, and called the people who spoke the language 
Arava-lu, Aravas. The Telugu word Aravam-u, ‘the Tamil language’, 
is not to be confounded with the Tamil word aravam, sound. It is a 
curious circumstance that the latter word means sound, whilst the 
former means being without sound. The initial a of the Tamil word 
is not, as it might readily be supposed to be, the Sanskrit a privative, 
but is one of the devices employed in Tamil to render it possible for 
Tamil organs to pronounce an initial 7. (Comp. arasan, king from 
Sanskrit 7aj@). It may also be noticed that whilst the Sanskrit word 
rava means a loud sound, a noise, the Tamil form of the same word, _ 
aravam, means a very slight noise.* “ 
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II. MALAYALAM—This language claims to be placed next to. 
Tamil in the list of Dravidian tongues, on account of the peculiarly = 
close relationship to Tamil in which it stands. Malayalam is spokeaes 
along the Malabar coast, on the western side of the Ghauts, or a 
Malaya range of mountains, from the vicinity of Chandragiri, near 
Mangalore, where it supersedes Canarese and Tulu, to Trivandrum 
(Tiruvanantapuram), where it begins to be superseded by Tamil. 
The people by whom this language is spoken in the native states 
of Travancore (Tiruvidaikodu or Tiruvatikodu) and Cochin fess 
chi), and in the British Indian districts of Malabar and Canara, ma 
be estimated at 6,750,000. All along the Malabar coast Tamil inter- ta 
twines itself with MalayaJam. ‘Though that coast was for many ages j 
more frequented by foreigners than any other part of India, ‘hou 
Phoenicians, Greeks, Jews, Syrian or Persian Christians, and Arabs, — 
traded in succession to the various ports along the coast, and ‘hou 


LA 


* I is noteworthy, perhaps, that the people who are represented by 
Ptolemy as occupying, according to Colonel Yule, the portion of the Coromandel 
coast near Nellore, are called by him the Arvarni. 
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permanent settlements were formed by the last three classes, yet 
the Malayalam people continue to be of all Dravidians the most 
exclusive and superstitious, and shrink most sensitively from con- 
tact with foreigners. Hence the lines and centres of communication 
have been occupied, and a considerable portion of the commerce 
ps aiee public business of the Malabar States has been monopolised, 


especially in Travancore, by the less scrupulous and more adroit 
Tamilians. 
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Malayalam is also called Malayarma, another form of which is 
Malayayma; but both words are substantially the same. The first 
part of each word is not the Sankrit Malaya, ‘a range of mountains’ 
(probably identical with the Western and Southern Ghauts), but 
the Dravidian mala ‘a mountain,’ from which doubtless the Sanskrit 
‘malaya itself was derived. The second part of the word, Glam or 
arma, is an abstract neuter noun, between mala and which y is 
inserted by rule to prevent hiatus. @/am is plainly a verbal deriva- 
tive from the root @J, ‘to possess,’ ‘to use,’ ‘to rule’ (not to be 
confounded with dram, ‘depth’, from the root @r, ‘to the deep’). 
It bears the same relation to @rma, originally @Jma (Tam. Gnmei, 

« euvhonised from Gjmei), that tanam (Mal. Tam. ‘quality’) does to 
et tanma, Mal. (Tam. tanmei) ; that is, it is more commonly used, but 
e is reckoned less elegant. arma is softened from 4ajma, as in ‘Tam. 
5 vel]aJan, a cultivator, is sometimes softened into veJ/aran. More 
= frequently r changes to /, but the change of / to r is also known. 
_ This r is further softened in MalayaJam to y, in consequence of 
which» Malayarma becomes Malayayma. In colloquial Tamil this 
: softening process is sometimes carried so far that the / disappears 
» altogether and leaves no trace behind. Thus, ve//anmei, Tam. culti- 
vation, becomes in Malayalam vel/ayma, but in colloquial Tamil 

vel amet; nattanmei, Tam. the headship of a village, from nadu and 
anmeit, becomes in Malayalam naftfayma, but in colloquial Tamil 
nat tamei; nattdanma is also found in MalayaJam; and this supplies us 
“i with a clear proof of the descent of ayma, through a@nma, from afma. 
i Perhaps the best spe et of the term MalayaJam or Malayarma is 
the ‘mountain region.” If we had a word in English for a mountain 
district ending in ‘ship’ like ‘township,’ it would come still nearer. 
When used as an abstract term in compounds anmei means use or 
ae possession—e.g., villanmei, the use of the bow, from vil, bow. The 
appellative noun connected with this word @nmei is Glan or afi, each 
of which forms is in ordinary use bothin Tamil and MalayaJam— 
e.g., villajan, = villafi, Tam.-Mal. a bowman. The appellative noun 
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corresponding to Malayalam or Malayarma is Malayafi,a man of 
Malayalam, a mountaineer. 


The Malayalam language is not distinguished from Tamil by — 
Sanskrit writers, the term Dravida, as used by them, including both 
tongues; but the Malayalam country has a name of its own in San- 
skrit, with special names for the various districts included in it, 
from Gokarnam to Cape Comorin. The general name of this entire 
region in Sanskrit is Kérala, a term which appears in the Kapur Di 
Giri version of Afgoka’s edict, in the third century B. c.,in which 
the king of this country is called Kéralamputra. Kéralam is found 
in all the Dravidian dialects in one shape or another. In Tamil, 
through the softening of k into s, ¢, or ch, this word sometimes 
becomes Séralam, more commonly still Séram. Where the initial 
k is retained unchanged, it is followed by the Dravidian J/—eg., 
KéraJam—and this is the case also in Telugu and Canarese. In 
Malayalam we find Kéralam, Chéralam and Chéram, asin Tamil, 
and alao Kéram. A man of Kéralam is called sometimes Kélan or 
Kélu, and though this is evidently a contraction of KeraJan, it must 
be one of great antiquity, for we find it in Pliny’s name of the king 
of the country Celobotras, a form of the word which is thus seen 
to be as accurate as Ptolemy’s Kypo80@pos (Kérobothros). 


The Kerala of the ancients seems to have divided itself into 
two portions, one of which, the district lying along the sea coast, 
has always retained the Sanskritic name of Kérala, whilst it also 
called itself by the Tamil name of Chera; the other, an inland dis- 
trict, including Coimbatore, Salem and a portion of Mysore, seems 
to have dropped the name of Kerala altogether, and called itself 
exclusively either Chera or Kongu. It is to the latter district that 
the papers of Professor Dowson and Dr Eggeling on the Chera 
dynasty refer. Though, however, the districts and dynasties differ- 
ed, I have no doubt that the names Kerala and Chera were origi- 
nally one and the same, and it is certain that they are always 
regarded as synonymous in native Tamil and Malayajam lists of 
synonyms. In the various lists of the boundaries of Chera given by 
Tamil writers, the Malabar coast from Calicut southward—that is, 
the _whole of southern Kerala—is invariably included. Probably 
Kéra_ was the earliest form of the word, Kérala as Sanskritic deri- — 
vative. The word Kongu, one of the names of the Chera country, 
means, like Kudagu (Coorg), crooked, curved, and is evidently a 
name derived from the configuration of the country. The meaning 
of Aéram is not so certain. One meaning of this word in Mala- 
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_ -yajam is ‘a cocoa-nut palm.’ This would furnish us with a very 
natural origin for the name of the country; but, unfortunately, it 
__ seems to be only a secondary meaning, the name of the country it- 
4 Ee self being probably the origin of this name of its most characteristic 
_ tree. No word allied to Malayalam, the native name of the lan- 
guage, and the name most commonly used now for the country, 
seems to have been known to the earlier Greeks. A portion of the 
Name appears for the first time in the “Christian Topography” of 
Cosmas Indicopleustes, about 545 a.p., who, writing especially about 
Ceylon, mentions amongst the adjacent countries, “Madé, (Malé) 
whence the pepper comes.” This form of the word is evidently 
identical with the Tamil male, a hill, the hill country, a word which 
would be in common use then, as now, amongst the Tamil settlers 
in Ceylon. The distinctively Malayalam form of the same word 
is mala. 


we eae ene Cl OR ee ee 


= Malayalam being, as I conceive, a very ancient offshoot of 
Tamil, differing from it chiefly at present by its disuse of the per- 
sonal terminations of the verbs and the larger amount of Sanskrit 
derivatives it has availed itself of, it might perhaps be regarded 
rather as a dialect of Tamil, than as a distinct member of the Dra- 
vidian family. Though its separation from Tamil must have taken 
place at a very early period, yet it seems to have participated, as 
time went on, in the progressive cultivation and refinement of Tamil, 
‘ —possibly through the political influence the Tamilians acquired on 
_ the western coast in early times, an illustration of which we have 
seen in the fact that the author of the ‘‘Periplus’” represents Nel- 
kynda, one of the most important emporia on the western coast, 
. as belonging to the Pandya king of Madura, the principal potentate 
’ in the Tamil country. The oldest Malayalam poetry, as I learn from 
Dr Gundert, imitated Tamil rather than Sanskrit. It eschewed 
F all letters not included in the thirty-two adopted by Tamil, and the 
character employed was a character often used in inscriptions in 

the Tamil country, particularly in the south, and differing very 
widely from the Malayajam character now in use. The “Rama 
Charita,” probably the oldest poem in the language, though not, 

: after all, of any very great antiquity, was composed before the 
| introduction of the Sanskrit alphabet, and exhibits substantially 
4 the same phase of the language as the Jewish and Syrian Sasanas 
i 


(inscriptions). Bearing this in mind, it is remarkable that the 
4 Brahmanisation of the language and literature should now have 


become so complete. This process appears to have been carried on 
; systematically only during the last two or three centuries, yet one 
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of the most marked characteristics of the MalayaJam language, as 
we now find it, is the quantity of Sanskrit it contains. The pro- 
portion of Sanskrit words adopted by the Dravidian languages is 
least in Tamil, greatest in Malayalam; and the modern MalayaJam 
character seems to have been derived in the main from the Grantha, 
the character in which Sanskrit is written in the Tamil country. In 
consequence of these things, the difference between MalayaJam and 
Tamil, though originally slight, has progressively increased, so that 
the claim of Malayalam, as it now stands, to be considered, not as 
a mere dialect of Tamil, but as a sister language, cannot be called 
in question. Originally, it is true, I consider it to have been not a 
sister of Tamil, but a daughter. It may best be described as a 
much-altered offshoot. 


The descent of MalayaJam from Tamil may be illustrated by 
the word it uses to denote east. This is kirakku, meaning beneath, 
downwards, a word which corresponds to that which is used to 
denote west, viz., mélku, above, upwards; both of which words 
necessarily originated, not in the western coast, but in the Tamil 
country, or the country on the eastern side of the Ghauts, where a 
lofty range of mountains rises everywhere to the westward, and 
where, consequently, to go westward is to go upwards, whilst to 
the eastward the country slopes downwards to the sea. The con- 
figuration of the MalayaJam country, as of the whole of the western 
coast, is directly the reverse of this, the mountain range being to 
the eastward, and the sea to the westward. Notwithstanding this, 
the Malayalam word for east is identical with the Tamil word! 
To what can this coincidence point but the original identity of 
Malayalam with Tamil? The people by whom Malayajam is spoken 
must originally have been a colony of Tamilians. They must have 
entered the Malayalam country by the Paulghaut or Coimbatore 
gap, and from thence spread themselves along the coast, northward 
to the Chandragiri river, southward to the Neyyaru river near 
Trivandrum, at each of which points their further progress seems 
to have stopped by settlements of colonists of a kindred race, 
who had already reached the western coast by different routes. 
Dr. Gundert (Introduction to ‘ Malayalam Dictionary”), whilst 
admitting Tamil and MalayaJam to be very nearly related, appears 
to be unwilling to consider Malayajam as an offshoot of Tamil. He 
argues (in a private communication) that the words used in Mala- 
yajam for east and west cannot safely be regarded as proving the 
immigration of the MalayaJam people from the east, and that if 
the analogous progress of the Aryans to the south be considered, 
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4 it will appear probable that the Dravidians, like the Aryans, form- 


ed settlements on the western coast first, and afterwards made 
their acquaintance with the eastern. It is true, as he observes, 
that padififiaru, properly padithayiru, meaning the setting sun, is 
more commonly used in Malayalam for west than mélku, but 
paduthayiru, is also a Tamil word, and Dr Gundert admits that 
both mélku and kirakku must have originated in the Tamil country. 
The argument from the analogy of the Aryan immigration appears 
to prove too much. It would require us to regard the whole Tamil 
people as immigrants from the western coast, and the Tamil 
language as an offshoot from Malayalam, the geographical and 
philological difficulties in the way of both which suppositions appear 
to me to be insuperable. 


Origin of the terms ‘Coromandel’ and ‘ Malabar’.—Before pas- 
sing on to the rest of the Dravidian languages, it may be desirable 
to inquire into the origin of the names ‘Coromandel’ coast and 
‘Malabar’ coast, by which the eastern and western coast of the 
southern portion of the Indian peninsula, in which the Tamil and 
Malayalam languages are spoken, are usually designated. 


1. Coromandel.—The best derivation of Coromandel is from 
the Tamil Chdramandalam, the Chola country, from Chora, the 
Tamil form of the name which is best known in its Sanskrit form of 
Chola, and mandalam (a Sanskrit tadbhava), ‘a district of coun- 
try.’ Undoubtedly Fra Paulino 4 St. Bartolomeo was wrong in 
supposing Chojamandalam to have meant ‘the millet country. ’ 
The first word, Choram, though often pronounced like Chojam 


* (‘maize,’ not ‘millet’), is always written in Tamil Choram, and 


the compound Chora-mandalam, ‘the country of the Choras,’ like 
Pandya-mandalam, ‘the country of the Pandyas,’ has been in com- 
mon use for ages. The first Portuguese, as I learn from 
Dr. Gundert, always called by the name of Choramandala the fifth 
province of the Rayar’s empire (the empire of the so-called Rayulu 
or Telugu kings of Vijayanagara), which they represented as ex- 
tending from the frontiers of Quilon (that is, from near Cape Como- 
rin) to Orissa. The Portuguese evidently adopted this name as the 
equivalent of Ma’bar, the name by which the greater part of the 
Coromandel coast had up to that time been generally called by the 
Muhammedans and those Europeans who derived their informa- 
tion from them (See Ibn Batuta and Marco Polo). ‘This name 
Ma’bar, literally a ford or passage, was used originally to denote 
the coast of Madura, from which there was an easy passage by 
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Rama’s bridge to Ceylon. The application of the name was then 
indefinitely extended northwards. The change from Choramandala 
to Coromandel is one which would easily be made. The middle 
point appears to be Choromandel, the mode in which the name was 


written by the early Dutch. 


In the first edition of this work, whilst assigning this origin to 
the term Coromandel coast, I suggested also that it was difficult to 
see how the first mariners could have become acquainted with this 
somewhat high-flown classical word. It seemed to me desirable, 
therefore, to seek for some more trite and easy derivation of the 
word Coromandel—some derivative that would suit the circum- 
stances of mariners and factors; and this, I said, I think we find 
in Karu-manal (literally, black sand), the name of a small village 
on the eastern coast, near Pulicat (the first settlement of the 
Dutch), which is invariably pronounced and written Coromandel 
by the Europeans who are resident in Madras, some of whom 
annually take refuge in Karumanal or Coromandel during the hot 
land winds. Coromandel is often the first point which is sighted 
by ships from Europe bound to Madras; and the objects on which 
my own eyes first rested on approaching the coast, in January 
1838, were the cocoanut trees of Coromandel and the distant Nagari 
hills. I fear, however, this easy derivation must be given up, and 
the more ancient one, which carries us back to the first arrival of 
the Portuguese in India, retained. I learn also from Mr C. P. Brown, 
that in a map of the Jaghire of Madras in “ Kitchin’s Atlas’’ (about 
1790), the name of the village in question is written, not Coro- 
mandel, but Karri mannel, so that the application of the name 
Coromandel to this village by the English must be of recent date. 
One of the names given to the eastern coast in Telugu is Khara- 
mandalam, from khara, Sans. hot; but this name has never been 
used so widely along the coast as to render it likely that it was 
the origin of the name Coromandel. Besides, this name was never 
used, as Choramandalam was, as a political designation. 


I am indebted to Colonel Yule, the learned editor of Marco 
Polo, for additional information regarding the use of the term 
Coromandel by the early Portuguese. He says—‘* It certainly was 
a name in use when the Portuguese arrived in India. This appears 
from its use in the short narrative of Hieronimo de Sto Stefano, 
dated in 1499, which is published at the end of Major’s ‘India’ in 
the fifteenth century. After mentioning Ceylon he says, ‘depart- 
ing thence after twelve days we reached another place called Coro- 
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mandel.’ The city of Choromandel appears in ‘ Vaithema’s Travels’ 
(published in 1510); and in Barbosa, the most complete of the early 
_ Portuguese accounts, we have the country of Charamandel (in the 
Portuguese edition), Coromandel (in Ramusio’s Italian), Cholmen- 
del and Cholmender in a Spanish MS. translated by Lord Stanley 
of Alderley in the Hakluyt series. I believe both Spanish and 
Portuguese pronounce the ch as we do, so I should think it probable 
that the Italian co was written go. This Cholmendel is remarkable, 
as the MS. is supposed to date about 1510, too early for theories 
about Chola-mandala. I had given up the hope of finding proof 
of the use of this name by the Muhammedans, but on turning to 
_ Rowlandson’s translation of the ‘Tohfat al Majahidin, or History 
of the Muhammedans in Malabar,’ I have found (p. 153) that the 
Franks had built fortresses ‘at Mielapoor and Nagapatam, and 
other seaports of Solmondul,’ and the name occurs again in the 
Mext page.’’ Colonel Yule, in mentioning this in the Bombay 
Antiquary for August, 1874, adds—‘‘The occurrence of this name 
in this form and in a Muhammedan writer upsets a variety of 
theories as to the origin of the name. ”’ 
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The Coromandel coast is evidently the Iapadia Ywpwarwv 

(Paralia SOrdton) or Ywpiywv (Sorigdn) of Ptolemy, and also the 

_ district rs Siws Acvove'evns I[lapadias Twpiryyov (Tis 

_ idids legoumenés paralias TOringdn), or Lwpryyav (SOringdn), in 

which the mouth of the Xafnpos (Kabiros), the Kaveri, was 

situated. These seem remarkable anticipations of the name by which 
the coast was known in later times. 
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2. Malabar.—The origin of the name Malabar has hitherto 
been enveloped in greated obscurity than that of the corresponding 
name Coromandel. The first part of the name (Mala) is evidently 
the MalayaJam word for mountain, asin the name MalayalJam itself, 
and we can scarcely err in concluding it to have been a perpetuation 
of the Malé of the later Greeks. I learn from Colonel Yule that in 
the relations of the Arabian navigators the name Malé held its 
place, nearly as Cosmos has it, without any such suffix as bar, down 
to the eleventh or twelfth century. In 851 A.p. it occurs, he says, 
as Malai or Kulam-Malai, in 1150 as Malaiand also Maliah. It is 
interesting to find the name Quilon (Kulam, properly Kollam) as 
early as 851 associated with the name of the coast, in the compound 
term Kulam-Malai; but Colonel Yule has found Quilon mentioned 
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by name prior even to 660,* which tends to show, as he observes, — 
that the Quilon era (the first year of which corresponds to — 
A.D. 824-5) did notits reality take its, origin, as has been supposed, from ; 
the foundation of the city. 


The first appearance of the affix bar is in 1150, and from hey 
time of its appearance, the word to which it is affixed—the first part 
of the compound—is frequently found to change. Colonel Yule. : 
gives the following Arabian forms—Malibar, Manibar, Mulibar, - ‘ 
Minibar, Malibar; and the following as the forms used by early — 
European travellers, &c.—Munibar, Milibar, Melibar (Marco Polo), — 
Minubar, Melibaria. From the time of the arrival of the Portuguese 
in India it seems always to have called Malabar, as by ourselves, 4 
and in thisform of the word Mala, mountain, is correctly given. It 
has been more difficult to ascertain the origin and meaning of the 
affix bar. Lassen explained it as identical with the Sanskrit o@ra, 
in the sense of ‘a region’; Malaya-vara=Malabar=the region of ; 
Malaya, the Western Ghauts. The difficulty in the way of accep- — 
ting this is that Malaya-vara is a factitious word, not really found 
in Sanskrit, and never actually used by the people of the Malabar — 
coast. The same difficulty stands in the way of Mala-varam, Tam. ~ 
Mal. the foot of the mountains, and Malappadu, the mountain dis- 
trict. These derivations might be regarded at first sight as_ 
admissable; but they are Indian vernacular words, and if the name 
Malabar had been derived from them, we should expect to find them 
in use in India itself, whereas there is no trace of either of them 
having ever actually been used by any Indian people. 


Dr. Gundert suggested to me the possibility of the derivation of 
bar from the Arabic barr, continent, as he considered it probable — 
that the name of Malabar had first been brought into use by the 
Arabian navigators. Colonel Yule arrived independently at a simi- — 
lar conclusion. He preferred, however, the Persian 6ar to the © 
Arabic barr, and has given illustrations of the use of this Persian © 
affix by the Arabs, which appear to me to carry conviction. He | 
says (in one of the private communications with which he has — 
favoured me), “This affix 6@r seems to have been much used by — 
navigators. We have Zanzi-b@r (the country of the blacks), Kala-— 

* A letter in Assemani’s Bibliotheea, from the Patriarch Jesajabus (died A.D. 660) © 
to Simon, Metropolitan of Persia, ‘blames his neglect of duty, saying | 
consequence, not only is India, “which extends from the coast of the ki 


Persia to COLON, a distance of 1200 parasangs, deprived of a regular ministry, 
Persia itself is lying in darkness.""—Colenel Yule. 
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var (see the ‘Arabic Relations,’ by Reinaud, I. 17, where it is 
xplained that ‘the word bar signifies either a coast or a kingdom’); 
anc even according to Johnson’s ‘Persian Arabic Dictionary,’ 
Hindi-bar. Burton says (Journal of the Royal Geographical 
Society, vol. xxix. p. 30) that a Zanzibar, in distinguishing the 
mainland from the island, they call the former Barr-el-Moli, or 
*continent.’ And in a note he adds, ‘The word Moli, commonly 
te din the corrupt Arabic ‘of Zanzibar, will vainly be sought in 
| the dictionaries.’ aoerys if this word Moli for continent may not 
, “4 e shaped some of the forms of the name of Malabar that we 
ave above. I suppose bar itself is rather Persian than Arabic, and 
rr ay be radically the same affix that we have in so many Indian 
“hames of countries, Marwar, Rajwar, &c.” This Persian derivation 
seems to me so sastisfactory that it may safely be accepted. bar, 
_ country, may have been added to Male to distinguish the mainland 
_ from the adjacent islands, the Maldives and the Laccadives. The 
“Maldives may have been dives or islands of Malé, whilst Malabar 
‘was the continent or mainland of Malé. Colonel Yule informs me 
hat Pyrad de Ja Val and Moresby agree in calling the principal 
oo Gesland Male; the first vowel of this name may be either long or 
2 hort. In Singhalese the islands are called the Maldives, but in 
‘Tamil they are called Maldives; and this Tamil mal differs con- 
: siderably from Mala, the name of the Malabar coast, whilst it 
agrees perfectly with the name given to the islands by Ibn Batuta, 
who calls them Dhibat-al-mahal, from the name of the ‘atoll’ 
__ where the sultan of the islands lived—viz., Al-mahal. Mahal is 
_ always corrupted into mal in Tamil. 


ES The Persian bdr, one of the meanings of which is ‘a country’, 
is regarded by Vuller (‘Lexicon Pers.-Lat.”) as identical in origin 
a with the Sanskrit vara, a noun of multitude. It does not follow, 
__ however, that it is identical with the affix var which we find in so 
q many Indian names of countries, as Marwar, Dharwar, Kattywar, 
4 &c. The apparent resemblance between this war and the Persian 
_ bar and especially the Sanskrit vara disappears on investigation. 
This war is written vad; and Dr Trumpp assures me that its lineal 
_ descent from the Sanskrit vata (vata, vad, var) is capable of proof. 
a vata, Sans., means not only ‘an enclosure’, but also ‘a district’— 
A ¢.g., Prachyavafa, the eastern district. Dr Eggeling informs me 
= 2) oy he has found Dharwar written Dhara-varsha in an inscription 
' the seventh century. According to Dr Trumpp, however, the 
bar of the modern Dharwar must have had a different origin, as 
- varsha becomes in the Prakrit, not var, but variso or varakhi. 
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Ill. Trerucu.—In respect of antiquity of culture and glossarial 
copiousness, Telugu is generally considered as ranking next to 
Tamil in the list of Dravidian idioms, whilst in point of euphonic 
sweetness it justly claims to occupy the first place. This language 
was sometimes called by the Europeans of the last generation the 
‘Gentoo,’ from the Portuguese word for heathens or ‘gentiles’, a 
term which was used at first to denote all Hindiis or ‘natives,’ but 
which came in time to mean the Telugus alone. The use of the 
term Gentoo for Telugu, like that of Malabar for Tamil, has now 
nearly disappeared. Telugu is spoken all along the eastern coast 
of the Peninsula, from the neighbourhood of Pulicat, where it 
supersedes Tamil, to Chicacole, where it begins to yield to the Oriya, 
and inland it prevails as far as the eastern boundary of the Maratha 
country and Mysore, including within its range the ‘Ceded districts’ 
and Karnil, a considerable part of the territories of the Nizam, or 
the Hyderabad country, and a portion of the Nagpur country and 
GOndvana. The district thus described was called Telingana by 
the Muhammedans. The Telugu people, though not at present the 
most enterprising or migratory, are undoubtedly the most numerous 
branch of the Dravidian race. Including the Nayudus (Tam. 
Nayakkas=Sans. Niayakas), Reddis, and other Telugu _ tribes 
settled in the Tamil country, who are chiefly the descendants of 
those soldiers of fortune by whom the Pandya and Chola kingdoms 
were subverted, and who number not much less than a million of 
souls; and including also the Telugu settlers in Mysore, and the 
indigenous Telugu inhabitants of the native states, the people who 
speak the Telugu language may be estimated as amounting to at 
least twenty-three millions. The ‘Telugu-speaking people in the 
Nizam’s territory number, according to the latest census, more than 
six millions. 


Though the Telugu people cannot at present be described as 
the most migratory portion of the Dravidians, there was a time 
when they appear to have exhibited this quality more conspi- 
cuously than any other:branch of the race. Most of the Klipgs, or 
Hindits, found in the eastern archipelago in our times, are, it is 
true, Tamilians: but the Tamilians, in trading and forming settle- 
ments in the East, have entered on a field formerly occupied by the 
Telugus, and not only so, but have actually inherited the name by 
which their Telugu predecessors were known. ‘Kling’ stood for 
‘Kalinga’, and Kalinga meant the seaboard of the Telugu country, 
The Hindis, who in the early centuries of the Christian era formed 
settlements, built temples, and exercised dominion in Sumatra and 
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Java, appear to have been Telugus, not Tamilians; and whilst the 
Tamil country was overrun by the Telugus in the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries, no corresponding settlement of Tamilians in 
the Telugu country to any considerable extent seems to have 
followed the establishment in that country (or at least in the portion 
of it specially called Kalinga) of a dynasty of Chola kings in the 
eleventh or twelfth centuries. 


Telugu is called Andhra by Sanskrit writers—that is, the lan- 
guage of the Andhras, one of the two nations into which the Telugu 
people seems from the earliest times to have been divided. The 
other nation was the Kalingas. The Andhras seem to have been 
better known than the Kalingas to the early Aryans. They are 
mentioned as early as in the “Aitareya Brahmana of the Rig-veda,” 
though represented therein as an uncivilised race; and in Puranic 
times a dynasty of Andhra kings is represented to have reigned 
in Northern India. The Andare are represented by Pliny (after 
Megasthenes) as a powerful people, and the Andre Indi have a 
place in the *“Peutinger Tables” (north of the Ganges!) amongst 
the few Indian nations of which the author of those tables had 
heard. The first reference to their language I find made by any 
foreigner is in the memoirs of Hwen Thsang, the Chinese pilgrim, 
about the middle of the seventh century A.p., who states that the 
language of the Andhras differed from that of Central India, whilst 
the forms of the written characters were for the most part the 
same. It is clear from this that Telugu culture had already made 
considerable progress, especially amongst the Andhra branch of the 
nation. Hence it naturally happened that the name of the Andhras, 
instead of that of the Kalingas, who inhabited the more remote 
seaboard, and were perhaps less cultured, was given by Sanskrit 
writers to the language which both branches of the nation spoke in 
common. It occupies the first place—not Kalinga or Trilinga—in 
the compound term, Andhra-Dravidabhasha, by which Kumarila- 
bhatta, shortly after Hwen Thsang’s date, designated what he 
appears to have supposed to be the one language spoken by the 
Dravidians. 


Telugu is the name by which the language is called by the 
Telugu people themselves; other forms of the name are Telugu, 


 Telinga, Tailiiga, Tenugu and Tenufigu. The name has been cor- 


rupted still further in various directions by Muhammedans and 
other foreigners. One of the above-mentioned forms, ‘Tenugu or 
Tenufigu, is sometimes represented by Telugu pandits as the ori- 
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ginal form of the word, and the meaning they attribute to it is 
sweetness. ‘This derivation seems to have been an _ afterthought, 
suggested by the resemblance of the word to téne, honey; but there 
is more reason for it—both on account of the resemblance between 
the two words, and also on account of the exceedingly melli-fluous 
character of the Telugu language, than for the corresponding after- 
thought of the Tamil pandits, respecting the meaning of the word 


Tamir. 


The favourite derivation of Telugu or Telungu, the ordinary 
name of their language, is from Trilinga, ‘the language of the three 
lingas’; that is, as they represent, of the country of which three 
celebrated linga temples constituted the boundaries. This deriva- 
tion was accepted by Mr A. D. Campbell, but is rejected by 
Mr C. P. Brown, who affirms it to be an invention of modern 
poets, and regards the name Telugu as deviod of any known root. 
Probably so much of the theory as is built on the connection of the 
name with certain temples may be unceremoniously discarded; but 
the derivation of the name itself from trilinga (without committing 
ourselves to the determination of the sense in which the word linga 
is used) may perhaps be found to be deserving of a better fate. 
If the derivation of Telugu from Trilinga be an invention, it must 
be admitted to have at least the merit of being an ingenious inven- 
tion; for though it is quite true, as Mr Brown observes, that 
Trilinga, as a name of a country, is not found in any of the lists 
of Indian countries contained in the Puranas, yet the existence of 
such a name seems capable of being established by reliable evidence 
derived from other sources. Taranatha, the Tibetain author already 
referred to, who derived his information, not from modern Telugu 
poets or pandits, but from Indian Buddhistical narratives (which, 
having been written before Buddhism disappeared from India, 
must have been of considerable antiquity), repeatedly designates 
the Telugu country Trilinga, and describes Kalinga as a portion 
of Trilinga, and Kalingapura as its capital. The name of Trilinga had 
reached Ptolemy himself at a time anterior probably to the date 
of the Puranas. It is true his Teiyvarov (TpeivdAvdéor?) 70 kai Tp 
iAtyyov Baoidrerov (Triglypton [ Triglyphon] to kai Trilingon Basi- 
leton) is placed by him to the east of the Ganges; but the names of 
places mentioned by Ptolemy seem generally much more lable than 
the positions he assigns to them; and it is conceivable that the mari- 
ners or merchants from whom he derived his information spoke of 
the place in question merely as beyond the Ganges, without being 
certain whether it was east or south. We have seen that in like 
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manner the ‘‘Peutinger Tables” place the Andre Indi—about whose 
identity with the Telugu people there can be no doubt—beyond the 


Ganges. The foreign name Trilingam must have been the name by 


which the place was called by the natives of the place, whilst 
Triglypton or Triglyphon must have been a translation of the name 
which had come into use amongst the Greeks. Hence the anti- 
quity of Trilinga, as the name of a state, or of the capitah city of 
a state, situated somewhere in India in Ptolemy’s time, must be 
admitted to be established. The word linga forms the second por- 
tion of the name of several Indian nations mentioned by Pliny 
(after Megasthenes), as the Bolinge, and the Maccocalinge, a 
various reading of which is Maccolinge. 


Another name mentioned by Pliny, Modogalingam, involves 
some difficulty. He says—‘‘Insula in Gange est magne magnitu- 
dinis gentem continens unam Modogalingam nomine.” Mr. A. D. 
Campbell, in the Introduction to his ‘“*Telugu Grammar,” repre- 
sented the modoga of this name as the ancient Telugu word for 
three, and hence argued that Modogalingam was identical with 
Trilingam. If this identification were admitted, not only would 
the antiquity of Trilingam be firmly established, but also the opinion 
of the pandits that the original name of their language was Tri- 
linga, and that this Trilinga became gradully Telinga, Telungu, 
Telugu, and Tenugu, would be confirmed. The Telugu word for 
‘three,’ however, is not modoga, but miidu; miudugu might be used; 
but it is a poetical form, the use of which would be pedantic. Mr 
C. P. Brown prefers to write the name of the nation referred to 
by Pliny (after a MS. in Sillig’s edition) ‘“‘modo Galingam,”’ and 
considers this Galingam equivalent to Calingam. The change of 
¢ (k) into gin such a connection would be quite in accordance with 
Telugu laws of sound, provided modo, as well as Calingam, were 
a Telugu word; and if it were Telugu it would more naturally 
represent midu, three, than anything else. On this supposition, 
modo-Galingam would mean, not indeed ‘the three lingas,’ but ‘‘the 
three Kalingas”; and it is remarkable that the corresponding expres- 
sion Tri-kalinga has been found in actual use in India. General 
Cunningham, in- his ‘Ancient Geography of India,’’ mentions an 
inscription in which a line of kings assumed the title of ‘lords of 
Tri-kalinga.’ Dr Kern also, in his translation of Varahamihira’s 
‘Brihat-samhita,’ mentions that the name T'ri-kalinga is found in 
one of the Puranas; and the same name has recently been found 
in an inscription on a copper plate referred to in the proceedings 
of the Bengal Asiatic Society for 1872, p. 171. General Cunning- 
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ham thinks it probable that there is a reference to these three 
Kalingas in the circumstance that Pliny mentions the Macco- 
Calinge and the Gangarides-Calinge as separate nations from the 
Calinge; and that the Maha-bharata mentions the Kalingas three 
times, and each time in connection with different neighbours. The 
circumstance that Modogalingam is represented as an ‘island in the 
Ganges’ presents no insuperable obstacle to its identification with 
Tri-kalinga or Telingana. The term island has often been used 
very vaguely. ‘Taranatha calls the Tamil country an island; and 
Kalinga was supposed to be a Gangetic country by Sanskrit writers 
themselves, who generally agreed in representing it as the last of 
the districts visited by the Ganges. It is also to be remembered 
that the Godavari is often supposed by natives to be somehow iden- 
tical with the Ganges, General Cunningham thinks Telinga derived, 
not from Trilinga, but from Tri-kalinga, but this derivation of the 
word needs to be historically confirmed. Kalinga and linga may © 
probably in some way be connected, but the nature and history 
of the connection have not as yet been made out. 


One of the names by which the Telugu language is known in 
the Tamil country is Vadugu, and a Telugu man, especially if a 
member of the Nayakka caste, is called a Vadugan. The root of 
this is vada, north, the Telugu country lying to the north of the 
Tamil. This word explains the name ‘ Badages,’ by which certain 
marauding hordes were designated by the early Portuguese, and 
in the letter of St. Francis Xavier. Mr C. P. Brown informs me 
that the early French missionaries in the Guntur country wrote 
a vocabulary “de la langue Talenga, dite vulgairement le Badega. ”” 


Iv. CANARESE.—The next place is occupied by Canarese, pro- 
perly the Kannada, or Karnataka, which is spoken throughout the 
plateau of Mysore, in the southern Mahratta country, and in some 
of the western districts of the Nizam’s territory, as far north as © 
Beder. It is spoken also (together with Malayalam, Tulu, and 
Konkani, but more extensively than any of them) in the district 
of Canara, properly Kannadiyam, on the Malabar coast, a district 
which was subjected for centuries to the rule of Canarese princes, 
and hence acquired the name by which it is at present known. The 
speech of the Badagas (‘ people from the north’), commonly called 
by the English Burghers, the most numerous class of people inhabits | 
ing the Neigherry hills, is undoubtedly an ancient Ganarese dialect. 
The Canarese, properly so called, includes, like the Tamil, two dia- 
lects—classical, commonly called Ancient Canarese, and the 
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colloquial or modern; of which the former differs from the latter, 


not—as classical Telugu and Malayajam differ from the colloquial 


dialects of those languages—by containing a larger infusion of 
Sanskrit derivatives, but by the use of different inflexional termi- 


nations. The dialect called Ancient Canarese is not to be con- 


founded with the character denoted by that name, which is found 
in many ancient inscriptions in the Maratha country, as well as in 
Mysore. The languages of all really ancient inscriptions in the Hala 
Kannada or Ancient Canarese character, is Sanskrit, not Canarese. 


The people that speak the Canarese language may be estimated 
at ten millions and a half. 


The term Karnata or Karnataka is said to have been a generic 
term, including both the Telugu and Canarese peoples and their 
languages, though it is admitted that it usually denoted the latter 
alone, and though it is to the latter that the abbreviated form Kan- 
nadam has been appropriated. Karnataka (that which belongs 
to Karna@tta) is regarded as a Sanskrit word by native pandits, but 
I agree with Dr Gundert in preferring to derive it from the Dravi- 
dian words kar, black, na@d-u (the adjectival form of which in 
Telugu is na@f-1), country—that is, the black country—a term very 
suitable to designate the ‘“‘black cotton soil,”’ as it is called, of the 
plateau of the Southern Dekhan. The use of the term is of con- 
siderable antiquity, as we find it in Varahamihira at the beginning 
of the fifth century a.p. Taranatha also mentions Karnata. The 
word Karnata, or Karnataka, though at first a generic term, became 
in process of time the appellation of the Canarese people and of 
their language alone, to the entire exclusion of the Telugu. Kar- 
nataka has now got into the hands of foreigners, who have given 
it a new and entirely erroneous application. When the Muham- 
medans arrived in Southern India, they found that part of it with 
which they first became acquainted—the country above the Ghauts, 
including Mysore and part of Telingana—called the Karnataka 
country. In course of time, by a misapplication of terms, they 
applied the same name, the Karnatak, or Carnatic, to designate the 
country below the Ghauts, as well as that which was above. The 
English have carried the misapplication a step further, and rest- 
ricted the name to the country below the Ghauts, which never had 
any right to it whatever. Hence the Mysore country, which is pro- 
perly the Carnatic, is no longer called by that name by the English ; 
and what is now geographically termed ‘the Carnatic’ is exclusive- 
ly the country below the Ghauts, on the Coromandel coast, includ- 
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ing the whole of the Tamil country, and the district of Nellore only 

in the Telugu country. The word Karnataka was further cor-— 
rupted by the Canarese people themselves into Kannada or Kan- 
nara, from which the language is styled by the English ‘ Canarese. ’ 
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V. TULU.—Next in the list of cultivated Dravidian languages 
stands Tulu or TuJuva. The claim of this peculiar and very interest- 
ing language to be ranked amongst the cultivated members of the 
family may perhaps be regarded as open to question, seeing that 
it is destitute of a literature in the proper sense of the term, and 
never had a character of its own. The Canarese character having 
been used by the Basle missionaries in the Tulu books printed by 
them at Mangalore—the only books ever printed in Tuju—that 
character has now become inseparably associated with the lar 
guage. Notwithstanding its want of a literature, Tu]u is one 0 
the most highly developed languages of the Dravidian family. It 
looks as if it had been cultivated for its own sake, and it is well 
worthy of careful study. This language is spoken in a very limited 
district and by a very small number of people. The Chandragiri 
and Kalyanapuri rivers, in the district of Canara, are regarded as 
its ancient boundaries and it does not appear. ever to have extended 
much beyond them. The number of the Tulu-speaking people has 
been found to exceed half a million, and their country is broken ~ 
in upon to such a degree by other languages that Tulu might be 
expected soon tc disappear. All. Tulu Christians are taught 
Canarese as well as Tulu. Tulu, however, shows, it is said, no 
signs of disappearing, and the people have the reputation of being 
the most conservative portion of the Dravidian race. The name 
Tulu means, according to Mr Brigel, mild, meek, humble, and is 
to be regarded therefore as properly denote the people, not their 
language. 


7 


Tulu was supposed by Mr Ellis to be merely a dialect of 
Malayalam ; but although Malayalam characters were, and still a é. . 
ordinarily employed by Tulu Brahmans in writing Sanskrit, in 
consequence of the prevalence of MalayaJam in the vicinity, the 
supposition that Tulu was a dialect of MalayaJam can no longer -be . 
entertained. The publication of Mr _ Brigel’s “Tulu Gram- — 
mar” has thrown much new light on this peculiarly interestiel 
language. It differs far more widely from MalayaJam than Mala- 
yajam does from Tamil, It differs widely, but not so widely, from — 
Canarese; still less so from Coorg. The dialect from which it 


differs most widely is Tamil. There is a tradition mentioned by 
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Mr Ellis, in his treatise on Mirasi right, to the effect that the 
ancient Kurumbars or nomadic shepherds, in the neighbourhood 
of Madras, were expelled and their lands given to Ve]]a]as from 
Tuluva; and this tradition is confirmed by the fact that certain 
Vel]Jaja families in that neighbourhood call themselves, and are 
called by others, Tujuva Vel]ajas. Probably, however, the number 
of Tuluva immigrants was not very considerable, for there is no 
trace of any infusion of the peculiarities of Tulu into the colloquial 
Tamil of Madras, which, if it differs in any degree from the Tamil 
spoken in the rest of the Tamil country, differs, not in Tulu, but 
in a Telugu direction. 


| VI. KUDAGU or COORG.—Last in the list of cultivated Dra- 
vidian. languages is the language of Coorg; but though I have 
a thoug it it best to give this language a place amongst the cultivated 
members of the family, the propriety of doing so seems to me still 
more doubtful than that of placing Tulu in this list. Coorg is a 
smal] but interesting district, formerly an independent principality, 
beautifully situated amongst the ridges of the Western Ghauts, 
between Mysore on the east and North Malabar and South Canara 
on the west. The native spelling of Coorg is usually Kodagu, pro- 
perly Kudugu, from kuda, west, a meaning of the word which is 
usual in Ancient Tamil. In the first edition of this work this 
language had not assigned to it a place of its own, but was included 
under the head of Canarese. It had been generally considered rather 
as an uncultivated dialect of Canarese, modified by Tulu, than asa 
distinct language. I mentioned then, however, that Dr Mogling, a 
German missionary, who had resided for some time amongst the Coorgs, 
. was of opinion that their language was more closely allied to Tamil 
and MalayaJam than to Canarese. It is not quite clear to me yet to 
which of the Dravidian dialects it is most closely allied. On the whole, 
ee however, it seems safest to regard it as standing about midway between 
Old Canarese and TuJu. Like Tulu it has the reputation of puzzling 
ae strangers by the peculiarities of its pronunciation. A grammar of the 
* Coorg language has been published by Major Cole, Superintendent of 
e of Coorg, and some specimens of Coorg songs, with an epitome of the 
ae grammar by the Rev. B. Grater of Mangalore. ‘‘Like the similar 
dialects spoken by the tribes of the Nilagiris, there can be no doubt 
that this language has preserved its form comparatively free from 
change owing to the retired position of the people who speak it. That 
the inhabitants of Coorg early settled on the Western Ghauts is shown 
by the primitive Dravidian custom of polyandria which they still follow. 
Thye are as yet far from being Brahmanised, and they have no 
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literature in the proper sense of the word.””—Burnell’s “Specimens of 
South Indian Dialects,’’ No. 3. 


The six languages which follow differ from those that have been 
mentioned in that they are entirely uncultivated, destitute of written 
characters, and comparatively little known. 


VII. TUDA.—Toda, properly Tuda, is the language of the Tudas 
of Tudavars, a primitive and peculiarly interesting tribe inhabiting 
the Neilgherry (Nilagiri) hills. It is now regarded as certain that 
the Tudas were not the original inhabitants of those hills, though it 
is still far from certain who the original inhabitants were. Their 
numbers could not at any time have exceeded a few thousands, and 
at present, probably through opium-eating and polyandria, and 
through the prevalence amongst them at a former period of female 
infanticide, they do not, it has been assertained, number more than 
about 700 souls. I have to thank the Rev. F. Metz, the veteran 
missionary among the Neilgherry tribes, for much information 
respecting the Tudas and their language; and an interesting book 
has lately been written by Colonel Marshall, entitled “A Phreno- 
logist among the Todas,” in which everything that is known of this 
people is fully described. The same book contains a _ valuable 
epitome of the grammar of their language by the Rev. Dr Pope. 
Dr Pope connects the name of the Todas with the Tamil word tora, 
a herd; but the d of Tuda is not the lingual d, but the dental, which 
has no relationship to r or J. The derivation of the name may be 
regarded as at present unknown. 


VIII. KOTA.—The ianguage of the KGtas, a small tribe of helot 
carftsmen inhabiting the Neilgherry hills, and numbering about 
twelve hundred souls.* This language may be considered as a very 
old and very rude dialect of the Canarese, which was carried thither 
by a persecuted low-caste tribe at some very remote period. Be- 
sides the languages of the Todas and Kotas, two other languages are 
vernacular on the Neilgherry hills—viz., the dialect spoken by the 
Burghers or Badagars (the northern people), an ancient but or- 
ganised dialect of the Canarese; and the rude Tamil spoken by the 
IruJars (‘people of the darkness’) and Kuruburs (Can. Kurubaru, 
Tam. Kurumbar, shepherds), who are occasionally stumbled upon 
by adventurous sportsmen in the denser, deeper jungles, and the 


* The census (1911) figures show that there are nine of these in Assam. 
—Editors. 


ae 
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smoke of whose fires may occasionally be seen rising from the lower 
gorges of the hills. 


IX. GOND.—The language of the indigenous inhabitants of the 
extensive hilly and jungly tracts in Central India, formerly called 
Gondwana. According to the recent census the various tribes 
included under the general name of Gonds number one million and 
a half. The Marias are regarded as the purest, and are certainly the 
wildest, tribe of Gonds. They sometimes call themselves Kohitir, 
a name which is evidently identical with Koitor, the name by which 
four out of the twelve tribes of Gonds call themselves. It has been 
asserted, indeed, that all the GOnds, when speaking of themselves 
in their own language, prefer to call themselves Koitors. This word 
is a plural appellative regularly formed from Koi. Much valuable 
information concerning the GOnds is contained in Colonel Dalton’s 
“Ethnology of Bengal”; in the papers left in MS. by the late Rev. 
S. Hislop, edited by Sir R. Temple; and in the Gazetteer of the 
Central Provinces. A grammar and vocabulary of the Gond 
language were published by the Rev. J. G. Driberg, at Bishop’s 
College, Calcutta, in 1849. A translation of the Gospels of St. 
Matthew and St. Mark into Gond by the Rev. J. Dawson, published 
at Allahabad in 1872-73, furnishes us with a sti]l more valuable 
contribution to the knowledge of the language. Mr Dawson has 
also recently published a brief grammar and vocabulary of the 
language in the Journal of the Bengal Asiatic Society. 


X. KHOND; more properly Ku. This is the language of the 
people who have hitherto been commonly called Khonds. By their 
neighbours in Orissa their name is said to be pronounced Kandhs; 


’ but by themselves they are called, it is said, Kus. They are a 


primitive race supposed to be allied to the Gonds, and inhabit the 
eastern parts of Gondwana, Gimsur, and the hilly ranges of Orissa, 
which constitute the Tributary Mahals. Colonel Dalton says they 
are not found further north than the 22nd degree of latitude, and 
that they extend south as far as Bastar, whence their position as 
the aboriginal people is taken up by the Savaras or Sauras. They 
acquired a bad notoriety for a long time, through their horrid prac- 
tice of stealing the children of their neighbours of the plains, and 
offering them up in sacrifice—a practice now entirely suppressed. 
The meaning of the name of this people is involved in obscurity. 
Some consider Khond a kindred word with Gond, and derive both 
names from the Tamil word kundru, a hill, literally a small hill, 
the Telugu form of which is konda. This would be a very natural 
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derivation for the name of a hill people; but, unfortunately, their 
nearest neighbours, the Telugus, call them, not Konds or Gonds, 
but GOnds, also Kods; and as they call themselves Kus, according 
to Mr Latchmaji, the author of the grammar of their language, the 
existence of any connection between their name and kundru or 
konda, a hill, seems very doubtful. The term Ku is evidently allied 
of Koi, the name by which the Gonds call themselves, and which 
they are found of lengthening into Koitdr. The Khonds, according 
to the late census, number nearly 530,000 souls. 


XI, The MALER, commonly called the Rajmahal, the language 
of the Paharias, or hill people, who seem to have been the original 
inhabitants of the Rajmahal hills in Bengal. The brief vocabulary 
of the language of this tribe contained in the ‘‘Asiatic Researches,” 
vol. v., and the somewhat fuller lists of words belonging to the 
same language contained in Mr Hodgson’s and Sir George Camp- 
bell’s collections and in Colonel Dalton’s ‘Ethnology of Bengal,” 
lead to the supposition that the Rajmahal idiom is in its basis 
Dravidian. This language is not to be confounded with the speech 
of the Santals, a branch of the extensive of Kol family inhabiting at 
present the skirts of the Rajmahal hills (but said to be mostly 
emigrants from the Hazarabagh district), who belong to a stock 
totally different from that of the Malers. Unfortunately very little 
is known of the grammatical structure of this language. The num- 
bers of the people by whom it is spoken have been ascertained to 
amount to 64,000. 


XII. ORAON.—The Oraons of Chitia Nagpir and the neighbour- 
ing districts are estimated to amount to 800,000. Colonel Dalton 
has given a very full and interesting account of this tribe in his 
“Ethnology of Bengal.” They have preserved, like the Malers, 
the rudiments of a language substantially Dravidian, as appears 
from the lists of words collected by Mr Hodgson and Colonel Dalton, 
and especially from an epitome of the grammar of their language 
prepared by the Rev. F. Batsch. 


Their traditions are said to connect them with the Konkan, 
from which it is supposed they derive the name Khurfik, by which 
they invariably call themselves. They assert that for many genera- 
tions they were settled on the Rohtas and adjoining hills in the 
Patna district, and that when driven out from thence, one party 
emigrated to the Rajmahal hills, the other went south-eastward till 
they arrived in the highlands of Chitia Nagpir. This tradition of 
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the original identity of the Malers and the Oraons is borne out by 
the evident affinity of their languages, and, as Colonel Dalton men- 
tions, by the similarity of their customs. According to their tradi- 
tions, the Oraons arrived in Chitia Nagpir later than the Mindas 
and other KOlarians. 


Tuda, Kota, GOond, and Ku, though rude and uncultivated, 
are undoubtedly to be regarded as essentially Dravidian dialects, 
equally with the Tamil, the Canarese, and the Telugu. I feel some 
hesitation in placing in the same category the Rajmahal and the 
Oraon, seeing that they appear to contain so large an admixture of 
roots and forms belonging to some other family of tongues, probably 
the Kolarian. I venture, however, to classify them as in the main 
Dravidian, because the Dravidian roots they contain are roots of 
primary importance, including the pronouns and the first four 
numerals, from which it may fairly be inferred that these dialects 
belonged originally to the Dravidian family. The Oraon was con- 
sidered by Mr Hodgson as a connecting link between the Kol 
dialects and the Maler; the Maler as a connecting link between 
the K6l and the distinctively Tamilian families. The Maler seems 
to me, on the whole, less distinctively Dravidan than the Oraon, 
perhaps because the Malers, or hill men of Rajmahal, are locally 
more remote than the Oraons from the present seats of the Dra- 
vidian race. Sir George Campbell’s lists of words belonging to the 
Maler and Ordon dialects appear to contain a larger proportion of 
words that can be recognised as distinctively Dravidian than any 
previous lists. 


The existence of a distinctively Dravidian element in two at 
‘least of these aboriginal dialects of the Central Provinces and 
Bengal being established, the Dravidian race can now be traced as 
far north as the confines of Bengal, if not also to the banks of the 
Ganges; and the supposition that this race was diffused at an early 
period through the greater part of India is thereby confirmed. 


Colonel Dalton carries the Dravidian element still further than 
I have ventured to do. He says (‘ Ethnology of Bengal,” p. 243), 
‘©The Dravidian element enters more largely into the composition 
of the population of Bengal than is generally supposed. I believe 
that a large majority of the tribes described as Hinduised aborigines 
might with propriety have been included in this group. ‘The people 
called Bhiiyas, diffused through most of the Bengal districts, and 
massed in the jungle and tributary estates of Chutia Nagpur and 
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Orissa, certainly belong to it; and if I am right in my conjecture 
regarding the Kocch nation, they are of the same stock. I roughly 
estimate the Bhitiiyas at two and a half millions, and the Kocch at 
a million and a half, so that we have in these two peoples about 
one-tenth of the Bengal population, who in all probability should be 
classed as Dravidian.” I hesitate for the present to endorse this 
supposition, in the absence of lingual affinities of any kind and of 
physical characteristics—if there are any such even amongst the 
Dravidians themselves—that can be regarded as _ distinctly 


Dravidian. 


* Leaving these doubtful races out of account, the numbers, as 
far as can be ascertained by the census of 1911, of the various 
peoples and tribes by whom distinctively Dravidian languages are 
spoken are here exhibited. 


* Leaving these doubtful races out of account, I here exhibit as fas as can be 
ascertained by the census of 1871, of the various peoples and tribes by whom distinct- 
ively Dravidian Languages are spoken. Ihave added together the census results 
obtained in each of the Indian Presidencies, and have also included the Dravidian 
inhabitants of Ceylon, and the Dravidian immigrants in Burma, the western archipel« 
ago, Mauritius, Demerara, & c. The only serious doubt I have is with regard to the 
numbers of the Telugu people, and this doubt is owing to the difficulty I have met 
with in enduring to estimate the proportion of the Telugu-speaking people inhabiting 
the Nizam’s territory. I have estimated them at three millions. If the number should 
turn out to be higher or lower than viz., a corresponding change will have to be made 
in the accompanying list: 


The numbers of the several races by whom the languages and dialects mentioned 
above are spoken, appear to be as follows : 


1, Tamil, one 14,500,000 
2. Telugu, os 15,500,000 
3. Canarese, ate 9,250,000 
4. Malayalam, = 3,750,000 
§.  Tujaj nak 300,000 
6. Kudagu or Coorg, oot 150,000 
7. Tuda, was 752 
8. Kota, ans 1,112 
9. Gond, ous 1,634,578 
10. Khond or ku, kee. 269,501 
11. Rajmahal, oes 41,089 
12. Oraon, roe 263,000 
45,660,032 


According to this estimate the Dravidian speaking peoples amount to nearly forty- 
six millions of souls, 
— Rev. Robert Caldwell, ‘A Comp. Gr. of the 
Dravidian’, 1875, pp. 41-42. 
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1. Tamil ; ‘ 19,189,740* 
2. Telugu : : 23,542,859 
8. Canarese 3 10,525,739 
4. MalayaJam ‘ 6,792,277 
3. Tulu : A . 531,498 
6. Kudagu or Coorg : : 42,881 
7. Tuda P , 730 
8. Kota ; : 1,280 
9. Gond ; j 15527157 
10. Khond or Ku } 530,476 
11. Rajmahal ; ; : 64,875 
12. Oraon , ; : 800,328 
63,549,840 


According to this estimate the Dravidian-speaking peoples 
amount to nearly sixty-four millions of souls.** 


In this enumeration of the Dravidian languages the idioms of 
the Ramisis, the Lambadis, and various other wandering, preda- 
tory, or forest tribes have not been included. The Lambadis, the 
gipsies of the peninsula, speak a dialect of Hindustani; the 
Ramiusis a patois of Telugu; the tribes inhabiting the hills and 
forests, corrupted dialects of the languages of the contiguous plains. 
None of these dialects is found to differ essentially from the speech 


* This does not include the Eastern Archipelago, Mauritius, and other places. 
The peoples speaking the Tamil language may thus be roughly estimated at 


twenty-one millions, 
** The census of 1961 gives as follows the numbers of peoples and tribes by 


whom Dravidian languages are spoken : 


1. Tamil 30,562,706 
2. Telugu 37,668,132 
3. Canarese 17,415,827 
4. Malayalam 17,015,782 
5. Tulu 935,108 
6. Kudagu or Coorg 79,172 
7. Tuda 765 
8. Kota we 956 
9. Gond 1,501,431 
10. Khond or ku 168,027 
11. Rajmahal or Malto 88,676 
12, Ordon 800,328 


106,236,910 
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of the more cultivated classes residing in the same neighbourhood. 
The Malearagas, ‘hill-kings’ (in MalayaJam, Mala-arayas), the hill 
tribe inhabiting the Southern Ghauts, speak corrupt MalayaJam in 
the northern part of the range, where Malayalam is the prevailing 
language, and corrupt Tamil, with a tinge of MalayaJam, in the 
southern, in the vicinity of Tamil-speaking districts. 


In the above list of the Dravidian languages I have not includ- 
ed the Ho, the Minda, or any of the rest of the languages of the 
Kols, the Savaras, and other rude tribes of Central India and of 
Bengal, called ‘ Kolarian’ by Sir George Campbell, and included by 
Mr Hodgson under the general term Tamulian. These languages 
might naturally be supposed to be allied to GOnd or Ku, to Oraon 
or Rajmahal, and consequently to be of Dravidian origin; but 


though a few Dravidian words may perhaps be detected in some © 
of them, their grammatical structure shows that they belong to a — 


totally different family of languages. Without the evidence of 
similarity. in grammatical structure, the discovery of a small num- 
ber of similar words seems to prove only local proximity, or the 
existence of mutual intercourse at an earlier or later period, not 
the original relationship either of races or of Janguages. 


I leave also out of account the languages of the north-eastern 
frontier of India, which are spoken by the Boddos, Dhimals, and 
other tribes inhabiting the mountains and forests between Kumaon 
and Assam. ‘These were styled Tamulian by Mr Hodgson, on the 
supposition that all the aborigines of India, as distinguished from 
the Aryans, or Sanskrit-speaking race and its offshoots, belonged to 
one and the same stock; and that of this aboriginal race, the Tami- 
lians of Southern India were to be considered the best representa- 
tives. But as the relationship of those north-eastern idioms to be 
languages of the Dravidian family, is unsupported by the evidence 
either of similarity in grammatical structure or of a similar voca- 
bulary, and is founded only on such general grammatical analogies 
as are common to the whole range of the Scythian group of langu- 
ages, it seems to me almost as improper to designate those dialects 
Tamilian or Dravidian, as it would be to designate them Turkish or 
Tungusian. Possibly they may form a link of connection between 
the Indo-Chinese or Tibetan family of tongues, and the KOlarian ; 
but even this is at present little better than an assumption. Profes- 
sor Max Miiller proposed to call all the non-Aryan languages of 
India, including the Sub-Himalayan, the K6l, and the Tamilian 
families, Nishada languages, the ancient aborigines being often term- 
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ed Nishadas in the Puranas. Philologically, I think, the use of this 
common term is to be deprecated, inasmuch as the Dravidian lan- 
guages differ so widely from the others, that they possess very few 
features in common. For the present, I have no doubt that the 


safest common appellation is the negative one, non-Aryan, or non- 
Sanskritic. 


R Brahui, the language of the mountaineers in the khanship of 
Kelat in Beluchistan, contains not only some Dravidian words, but 
a considerable infusion of distinctively Dravidian forms and idioms ; 
in consequence of which this language has a better claim to be 
regarded as Dravidian or Tamilian than any of the languages of the 
Nepal and Bhitan frontier, which had been styled ‘ Tamulian’ by 
Mr Hodgson. I have not included, however, the Brahui in the list 
_ of Dravidian languages which are to be subjected to systematic 
_ comparison (though I shall refer to it occasionally for illustration), 
_ because the Dravidian element contained in it bears but a small 
_ proportion to the rest of its component elements.* 


It is true that the great majority of the words in the Brahui 
language seem altogether unconnected with Dravidian roots; but 
it will be evident from the analogies in structure, as well as in the 
vocabulary, that this language contains many grammatical forms 
essentially and distinctly Dravidian, together with a small propor- 
tion of important Dravidian words. The Brahuis state that their 
forefathers came from Haleb (Aleppo); but even if this tradition 
could be regarded asa credible one, it would apply to the second- 
ary or conquering race, apparently of Indo-European origin, not to 
their Dravidian predecessors. The previous existence of the latter 

‘ race seems to have been forgotten, and the only evidence that they 
ever existed is that which is furnished by the Dravidian element 
which has been discovered in the language of their conquerors. 


The Brahui enables us to trace the Dravidian race beyond the 
Indus to the southern confines of Central Asia. The Brahui lan- 
guage, considered as a whole, seems to be derived from the same 
source as the Panjabi and Sindhi, but it evidently contains a Dra- 
vidian element; and the discovery of this Dravidian element in a 
language spoken beyond the Indus tends to show that the Dravi- 


* The census of 1911 includes the Brahui in the Dravidian family, and there are 
170,998 persons speaking that language. There are also two other languages included 
_ jn the group, namely, the Malhar spoken by 236 persons and the Kolami spoken by 
24,074 persons.—ELditors. 
D. 6 
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dians, like the Aryans, the Grao-Scythians, and the Turco-Mon- 
golians, must have entered India by the north-western route. 


Tue DRAVIDIAN IDIOMS NOT MERELY PROVINCIAL DIALECTS OF THE 
‘SAME LANGUAGE 


Though I have described the twelve vernacular idioms men- 
tioned in the foregoing list as dialects or varieties of one and the 
same original Dravidian language, it would be erroneous to con- 
sider them as dialects in the popular sense of the term—viz., as 
provincial peculiarities or varieties of speech. Of all those idioms 
no two are so nearly related to each other that persons who speak 
them can be mutually understood. The most nearly related are 
Tamil and Malayalam; and yet it is only the simplest and most 
direct sentences in the one language that are intelligible to those 
who speak only the other. Involved sentences in either language, 
abounding in verbal and nominal inflexions, or containing condi- 
tions and reasons, wiil be found, by those who speak only the 
other language, to be unintelligible. Tamil, Malayalam, Telugu, 
and Canarese, have each a distinct and independent literary cul- 
ture; and each of the three former—Tamil, MalayaJam, and Telugu 
—has a system of written characters peculiar to itself. The modern 
Canarese character has been borrowed from that of the Telugu, 
and differs but slightly from it; but the Canarese language differs — 
even more widely from Telugu than it does from Tamil; and the © 
Ancient Canarese character is exceedingly unlike the character of 


the Telugu. 


Of the six cultivated Dravidian dialects mentioned above— 
Tamil, Telugu, Canarese, Malayalam, Tulu, Kudagu—the farthest — 
removed from each other are Tamil and Telugu. The great 
majority of the roots in both languages are, it is true, identical; 
but they are often so disguised in composition by peculiarities of 
inflexion and dialectic changes, that not one entire sentence in the 
one language is intelligible to those who are acquainted only with 
the other. The various Dravidian idioms, though sprung from a 
common origin, are therefore to be considered, not as mere pro- 
vincial dialects of the same speech, but as distinct though affiliated 
languages. They are as distinct one from the other as Spanish — 
from Italian, Hebrew from Aramaic, Sindhi from Bengali. If the 
cultivated Dravidian idioms differ so materially from each other, | 
it will naturally be supposed that the uncultivated idioms—Tuda, | 
Kota, Gond, Khond, and the Oraon—must differ still more widely 
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both from one another and from the cultivated languages. This 
supposition is in accordance with facts. So many and great are 
the differences and peculiarities observable amongst these rude 
dialects, that it has seemed to me to be necessary to prove, not 
that they differ, but that they belong, notwithstanding their differ- 
ences, to the same stock as the more cultivated tongues, and that 
they have an equal right to be termed Dravidian. 


THE DRAvipIAN LANGUAGES INDEPENDENT OF SANSKRIT 


It was supposed by the Sanskrit Pandits (by whom everything 
with which they were acquainted was referred to a Brahmanical 
origin), and too hastily taken for granted by the earlier European 
scholars, that the Dravidian languages, though differing in many 
particulars from the North Indian idioms, were equally with them 
derived from the Sanskrit. They could not but see that each of 
the Dravidian languages to which their attention had been drawn 
contained a certain proportion of Sanskrit words, some of which 
were quite unchanged, though some were so much altered as to 
be recognised with difficulty; and though they observed clearly 
enough that each language contained also many non-Sanskrit words 
and forms, they did not observe that those words and forms con- 
stituted the bulk of the language, or that it was in them that the 
living spirit of the language resided. Consequently they contented 
themselves with ascribing the non-Sanskrit portion of these lan- 
guages to an admixture of a foreign element of unknown origin. 
According to this view there was no essential difference between 
the ‘Draviras’ and the ‘Gauras’; for the Bengali and other lan- 
guages of the Gaurian group appear to contain also a small pro- 
‘portion of non-Sanskritic words and forms, whilst in the main they 
are corruptions of Sanskrit. This representation fell far short of 
the real state of the case, and the supposition of the derivation of 
the Dravidian languages from Sanskrit, though entertained in the 
past generation by a Colebrooke, a Carey, and a Wilkins, is now 
known to be entirely destitute of foundation. The oricntalists 
referred to, though deeply learned in Sanskrit, and well acquainted 
with the idioms of Northern India, were unacquainted, or but very 
slightly acquainted, with the Dravidian languages. No person who 
has any acquaintance with the principles of comparative philology, 
and who has carefully studied the grammars and vocabularies of 
the Dravidian languages, and compared them with those of San- 
skrit, can suppose the grammatical structure and _inflexional forms 
of those languages and the greater number of their more important 
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roots capable of being derived from Sanskrit by any process of 
development or corruption whatsoever. 


The hypothesis of the existence of a remote original affinity 
between the Dravidian languages and Sanskrit, or rather between 
those languages and the Indo-European family of tongues, inclu- 
sive of Sanskrit, of such a nature as to allow us to give the Dravi- 
dian languages a place in the Indo-European group, is altogether 
different from the notion of the direct derivation of those lan- 
guages from Sanskrit. The hypothesis of a remote original affinity 
is favoured by some interesting analogies both in the grammar 
and in the vocabulary, which will be noticed in their place. Some 
of those analogies are best accounted for by the supposition of the 
retention by the Dravidian family, as by Finnish and Turkish, of 
a certain number of roots and forms belonging to the pre-Aryan 
period, the period which preceded the final separation of the Indo- 
European group of tongues from the Scythian. I think I shall 
also be able to prove, with respect to one portion at least of the 
analogies referred to, that instead of the Dravidian languages 
having borrowed them from Sanskrit, or both having derived them 
from a common source, Sanskrit has not disdained to borrow 
them from its Dravidian neighbours. Whatever probabilities may 
be in favour of the hypothesis now mentioned, the older 
supposition of the direct derivation of the Dravidian langu- 
ages from Sanskrit, in the same manner as Hindi, Ben- 
gali, and the other Gaurian dialects are directly derived from 
it, was certainly erroneous. (1) It overlooked the circumstance 
that the non-Sanskritic portion of the Dravidian languages was 
very greatly in excess of the Sanskrit. (2) It overlooked the still 
more material circumstance that the pronouns and numerals of 
the Dravidian languages, their verbal and nominal inflexions, and 
the syntactic arrangement of their words—everything, in short, 
which constitutes the living spirit of a language—were originally 
and radically different from Sanskrit. (3) The orientalists who 
held the opinion of the derivation of the Dravidian languages from 
Sanskrit, relied mainly on the circumstance that all dictionaries 
of the Dravidian languages contained a large number of Sanskrit 
words scarcely at all altered, and a still larger number which, 
though much altered, were evidently Sanskrit derivatives. They 
were not, however, aware that such words are never regarded by 
native scholars as of Dravidian origin, but are known and acknow- 
ledged to be derived from Sanskrit, and that they are arranged in 
classes, according to the degree in which they have been corrupted, 
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or with reference to the medium through which they have been 
derived. They were also unaware that true Dravidian words, 
which form the great majority of the words in the southern voca- 
bularies, are placed by native grammarians in a different class from 
the above-mentioned derivatives from Sanskrit, and honoured with 
the epithets ‘ national words’ and ‘ pure words. ’ 


In general no difficulty is felt in distinguishing Sanskrit deri- 
vatives from the ancient Dravidian roots. There are a few cases 
only in which it may be doubtful whether particular words are 
Sanskrit or Dravidian—e.g., nir, water, and min, fish, are claimed 
as componet parts of both languages, though I believe that both 
are of Dravidian origin. 


COMPARATIVE LIST of Sixty Words of Primary Importance (not including 
Pronouns and Numerals) in Sanskrit and Tamil. 


| SANSKRIT TAMIL | SANSKRIT | TAMIL 
father, pitri, appa(n). dog, Svan, nay. 
mother, mati, ayi. cat, vidala, pinéi. 
son, stinu, maga(n). tiger, vyaghra, kadu-vay. 
daughter, duhit ri, maga(}{). deer, mr iga, man. 
head, Siras, talei. monkey, kapi, kurang-u, 
eye, akshi, kan. bear, Sriksha, karadi. 
ear, karna, Sevi. hog, Stikara, panti. 
mouth, mukha, vay. snake, sarpa, pambu. 
tooth, danta, pal. bird, vayas, paravet. E 
hair, késa, may ir. black, kala, kar-u. 
hand, ae ‘ aes | white, Sukla, vel. 
foot, pad, kal. red, rakta, Se. 
sun, sirya, hayir-u. great, siecle isha 
moon, chandra, tingal . small, = Sit-u. 
sky, lig, Aah | sweet, madhura, in. 
day, divasa, nal. ea gi puli. 
night, nak, iravu. = igs or. 
eat, bhaksh, tin. 
fire, agni, ti. 
drink, pa, kudi, 
water, ap, nira, * nir. ome, z, ey 
fish, bee \ min. go, gam, pb. 
hill, parvata, malei. stand, stha, nil. | 
tree, druma, maram. sit, as, ir-u. 
stone, asman, kal. walk, char, eg-u. 
house, vegman, il. ee dre, Od-u. 
village, grama, ar, =. ast ie 
hear, Sru, kel. 
elephant, hastin, anei. 
tell, vad, Sol. 
horse, asva, kudirei. laugh, has, nagel. 
cow, go, a. weep, rud, ar-u. 
buffalo, mahisha, erumei. kill, han, kol. 


* See “Glossarial Affinities”, I. +See * Glossarial Affinities’’, II. 
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(4) The orientalists who supposed the Dravidian languages to 
be derived from Sanskrit were not aware of the existence of un- 
cultivated languages of the Dravidian family, in which Sanskrit 
words are not at all, or but very rarely, employed; they were 
also not aware that some of the Dravidian languages which make 
use of Sanskrit derivatives, are able to dispense with those deriva- 
tives altogether, such derivatives, being considered rather as 
luxuries or articles of finery than as necessaries. It is true it would 
now be difficult for Telugu to dispense with its Sanskrit: more 
so for Canarese; and most of all for Malayalam :—those languages 
having borrowed from Sanskrit so largely, and being so habituated 
to look up to it for help, that it would be scarcely possible for them 
now to assert their independence. Tamil, however, the most highly 
cultivated ab intra of all Dravidian idioms, can dispense with its 
Sanskrit altogether, if need be, and not only stand alone, but 
flourish without its aid. 


The ancient or classical dialect of the Tamil language, called 
Shen-Tamil (Sen-Damir) or correct Tamil, in which nearly all 
the literature has been written, contains exceedingly little San- 
skrit; and differs from the colloquial dialect, or the language of 
prose, chiefly in the sedulous and jealous care with which it has 
rejected the use of Sanskrit derivatives and characters, and rest- 
ricted itself to pure Ancient Dravidian sounds, forms and roots. 
So completely has this jealousy of Sanskrit pervaded the minds of 
the educated classes amongst the Tamilians, that a Tamil poetical 
composition is regarded as in accordance with good taste and 
worthy of being called classical, not in proportion to the amount 
of Sanskrit it contains, as would be the case in some other dialects, 
but in proportion of its freedom from Sanskrit! The speech of the 
very lowest classes of the people in the retired country districts 
accords to a considerable extent with the classical dialect in dis- 
pensing with Sanskrit derivatives. In every country it is in the 
poetry and in the speech of the peasantry that the ancient condition 
of the language is best studied. It is in studied Tamil prose com- 
positions, and in the ordinary speech of the Brahmans and the 
more learned Tamilians, that the largest infusion of Sanskrit is 
contained; and the words that have been borrowed from Sanskrit 
are chiefly those which express abstract ideas of philosophy, 
science, and religion, together with the technical terms of the more 
elegant arts. Even in prose compositions on religious: subjects, in 
which a larger amount of Sanskrit is employed than in any other 
department of literature, the proportion of Sanskrit which has 
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found its way into Tamil is not greater than the amount of Latin 
contained in corresponding compositions in English. Let us, for 
example, compare the amount of Sanskrit contained in the Tamil 
translation of the Ten Commandments with the amount of Latin 
which is contained in the English version of the same formula, and 
which has found its way into it, either directly from ecclesiastical 
Latin, or indirectly, through the medium of Norman-French. Of 
forty-three nouns and adjectives in the English version twenty- 
nine are Anglo-Saxon, fourteen Latin: of fifty-three nouns and 
adjectives in Tamil (the difference in idiom causes this difference 
in the number) thirty-two are Dravidian, twenty-one Sanskrit. Of 
twenty verbs in English, thirteen are Anglo-Saxon, seven Latin: 
of thirty-four verbs in Tamil, twenty-seven are Dravidian, and only 
seven Sanskrit. Of the five numerals which are found in English, 
either in their cardinal or their ordinal shape, all are Anglo-Saxon: 
of the six numerals found in Tamil, five are Dravidian, one (‘thou- 
sand’) is Sanskrit. Putting all these numbers together for 
the purpose of ascertaining the percentage, I find that in the depart- 
ment of nouns, numerals, and verbs, the amount of the foreign 
elements is in both instances the same—viz., as nearly as possible 
forty-five per cent. In both instances, also, all the pronouns, pre- 
positions, adverbs, and conjunctions, and all the inflexional forms 
and connecting particles, are the property of the native tongue. 


Archbishop Trench’s expressions respecting the character of 
the contributions which our mother-English has received from 
Anglo-Saxon and from Latin respectively, are exactly applicable 
to the relation and proportion which the native Dravidian element 
bears to the Sanskrit contained in Tamil. ‘“‘All its joints, its whole 
articulation, its sinews, and its ligaments, the great body of articles, 
pronouns, conjunctions, prepositions, numerals, auxiliary verbs, all 
smaller words which serve to knit together, and bind the larger 
into sentences, these, not to speak of the grammatical structure of 
the language, are exclusively Anglo-Saxon (Dravidian). The Latin 
(Sanskrit) may contribute its tale of bricks, yea, of goodly and 
polished hewn stones, to the spiritual building, but the mortar, with 
all that holds and binds these together, and constitutes them into 
a house, is Anglo-Saxon (Dravidian) throughout.” 


Though the proportion of Sanskrit which we find to be con- 
tained in the Tamil version of the Ten Commandments happens to 
correspond so exactly to the proportion of Latin contained in the 
English version, it would be an error to conclude that the Tamil 
language is as deeply indebted to Sanskrit as English is to Latin. 
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Tamil can readily dispense with the greater part or the whole of 
its Sanskrit, and by dispensing with it rises to a purer and more 
refined style; whereas English cannot abandon its Latin without 
abandoning perspicuity. Anglo-Saxon has no synonyms of its own 
for many of the words it has borrowed from Latin; so that if it 
were obliged to dispense with them, it would, in most cases, be 
under the necessity of using a very awkward periphrasis instead 
of a single word. Tamil, on the other hand, is peculiarly rich in 
synonyms; and generally it is not through any real necessity, but 
from choice and the fashion of the age, that it makes use of San- 
skrit. If the Ten Commandments were expressed in the speech 
of the lower classes of the Tamil people, the proportion of Sanskrit 
would be very greatly diminished; and if we wished to raise the 
_ Style of the translation to a refined and classical pitch, Sanskrit 
would almost entirely disappear. Of the entire number of words 
contained in this formula there is only one which could not be 
expressed with faultless propriety and poetic elegance in equi- 
valents of pure Dravidian origin. That word is ‘image’! Both 
word and thing are foreign to primitive Tamil usages and habits 
of thought, and were introduced into the Tamil country by the 
Brahmans, with the Puranic system of religion and the worship 
of idols. Through the predominant influence of the religion of the 
Brahmans, the majority of the words expressive of religious ideas 
in actual use in modern Tamil are of Sanskrit origin, and though 
there are equivalent Dravidian words which are equally appro- 
priate, and in some instances more so, such words have gradually 
become obsolete, and are now confined to the poetical dialect; so 
that the use of them in prose compositions would sound affected 
and pedantic. This is the real and only reason why Sanskrit deri- 
vatives are so generally used in Tamil religious compositions. 


In the other Dravidian languages, whatever be the nature of 
¥ the composition or subject-matter treated of, the amount of San- 
~ skrit employed is considerably larger than in Tamil; and the use 
of it has acquired more of the character of a necessity. This is in 
consequence oO the literature of those languages having chiefly 
been cultivated by Brahmans. Even in Telugu the principal gram- 
atical writers and the most celebrated poets have been Brah- 
mans. There is only one work of note in that language which was 
not composed by a member of the sacred caste; and indeed the 
Telugu Sidras, who constitute par excellence the Telugu people, 
seem almost entirely to have abandoned to the Brahmans the cul- 
» ture of their own language, with every other branch of literature 
ce 1 Peay 
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and science. In Tamil, on the contrary, few Brahmans have writ- 
ten anything worthy of preservation, The language has been 
cultivated and developed with immense zeal and success by native 
Tamilians; and the highest rank in Tamil literature which has 
been reached by a Brahman is that of a commentator.* The com- 
mentary of Parimelaragar on the Kura] of Tiruva]Juvar (sup- 
posed to have been a Pariar, yet the acknowledged and deified 
prince of Tamil authors) is the most classical production written 
in Tamil by a Brahman. 

Professor Wilson observes that the spoken languages of the 
South were cultivated in imitation of Sanskrit, and but partially 
aspired to an independent literature; that the principal compositions 
in Tamil, Telugu, Canarese, and Malayalam, are translations or 
paraphrases from Sanskrit works, and that they largely borrow the 
phraseology of their originals. This representation is not perfectly 
correct, in sofar as Tamil is concerned; for the compositions that 
are universally admitted to be the finest in the language, viz., the 
Kura] and the Chintamani, are perfectly independent of Sanskrit, 
and original in design as well as in execution; and though it is true 
that Tamil writers have imitated—I cannot say _ translated—the 
Ramayana, the Maha-bharata, and similar works, they boast that 
the Tamil Ramayana of their own Kambar is greatly superior to the 
Sanskrit original of Valmiki. 


(5) Of all evidences of identity or diversity of languages the 
most conclusive are those which are furnished by a comparison of 
their grammatical structure; and by such a comparison the inde- 
pendence of the Dravidian languages of Sanskrit will satisfactorily 
and conclusively be established. By the same comparison (at the 
risk of anticipating a question which will be discussed more fully in 
the body of the work), the propriety of placing these languages, if 
not in the Scythian growl yet in a position nearer that group than 
the Indo-Eyfopeéan; will Bb indicated. 

The mhést prominent,” nd \essential differences in point of gram- 
matical Dravidian languages and Sanskrit, 
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guages all nouns denoting inanimate 
eings are of the neuter gender. The 
distinction of ma female appears only in the pronouns of the 
third person; in the adjectives (properly appellative nouns) which 
denote rational beings, and are formed by suffixing the pronominal 


* This is not strictly accurate. Brahmins have contributed also to Tamil 
literature, devotional as well as philosophical.—Editors. 
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terminations; and in the third person of the verb, which, being 
formed by suffixing the same pronominal terminations, has three 
forms in the singular and two in the plural, to distinguish the seve- 
ral genders, in accordance with the pronouns of the third person. In 
all other cases where it is required to mark the distinction of gender, 
separate words signifying ‘ male’ and ‘female’ are prefixed ; but, even 
in such cases, though the object denoted be the male or female of 
an animal, the noun which denotes it does not cease to be considered 
neuter, and neuter forms of the pronoun and verb are required to 
be conjoined with it. This rule presents a marked contrast to the 
rules respecting gender which we find in the vivid and highly ima- 
ginative Sanskrit, and in the other Indo-European languages, but 
it accords with the usage of the languages of the Scythian group. 


(ii) Dravidian nouns are inflected not by means of case-termi- 
nations, but by means of suffixed post-positions and separable par- 
ticles. The only difference between the declension of the plural and 
that of the singular, is that the inflexional signs are annexed in the 
singular to the base, in the plural to the sign of plurality, exactly 
as in the Scythian languages. After the pluralising particle has been 
added to the base, all nouns, irrespective of number and gender, 
are declined in the same manner as in the singular. 


(iii) Dravidian neuter nouns are rarely pluralised; neuter 
plurals are still more rare in the inflexions of the verb. 


(iv) The Dravidian dative ku, ki, or ge, bears no analogy to 
any dative case-termination which is found in Sanskrit or in any of 
the Indo-European languages; but it corresponds to the dative of 
the Oriental Turkish, to that of the language of the Scythian tablets 
of Behistun, and to that of several of the languages of the Finnish 
family. 


(v) In those connections in which prepositions are used in the 
Indo-European languages, the Dravidian languages, with those of 
the Scythian group, use post-positions instead—which post-positions 
do not constitute a separate part of speech, but are simply nouns of 
relation or quality, adopted as auxiliaries. All adverbs are either 
nouns or the gerunds or infinitives of verbs, and invariably precede 
the verbs they qualify. . 


(vi) In Sanskrit and the Indo-European tongues, adjectives are 
declined like substantives, and agree with the substantives to which 
they are conjoined in gender, number, and case. In the Dravidian 
languages, as in the Scythian, adjectives are incapable of declension. 
When used separately as abstract nouns of quality, which is the 
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original and natural character of Dravidian adjectives, they are 
subject to all the inflexions of substantives; but when they are used 
adjectivally—i.e., to qualify other substantives—they do not admit | 
any inflexional change, but are simply prefixed to the nouns which . 
they qualify. | . 

(vii) It is also a characteristic of these languages, as of the 
Mongolian, the Manchu, and several other Scythian languages, in . 
contradistinction to the languages of the Indo-European family, that, 
wherever it is practicable, they use as adjectives the relative parti- 
ciples of verbs, in preference to nouns of quality, or adjectives 
properly so called; and that in consequence of this tendency, when 
nouns of quality are used, the formative termination of the relative | 
participle is generally suffixed to them, through which suffix they | 
partake of the character both of nouns and of verbs. 

(viii) The existence of two pronouns of the first person plural, 
one of which includes, the other excludes, the party addressed, is 
a peculiarity of the Dravidian dialects, as of many of the Scythian 
languages; but is unknown to Sanskrit and the languages of the 
Indo-European family. The only thing at all resembling it in these | 
languages is their use of the dual. 

(ix) The Dravidian languages have no passive voice. The pas- 
sive is expressed by auxiliary verbs signifying ‘ to suffer,’ &c. ! 

(x) The Dravidian languages like the Scythian, but unlike the . 
Indo-European, prefer the use of continuative participles to con- . 
junctions, 

(xi) The existence of a negative as well as an affirmative voice 
in the verbal system of these languages, constitutes another essen- 
tial point of difference between them and Sanskrit: it equally con- 
stitutes a point of agreement between them and the Scythian 
tongues. 
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(xii) It is a marked peculiarity of these languages, as of the 
Mongolian and the Manchu, and in a modified degree of many other 
Scythian languages, that they make use of relative participles in- 
stead of relative pronouns. There is no trace of the existence of a 
relative pronoun in any Dravidian language except the Gond alone, 
which seems to have lost its relative participle, and uses instead 
the relative pronoun of the Hindi, The place of such pronouns is 
supplied in the Dravidian languages, as in the Scythian tongues 
mentioned above, by relative participles, which are formed from the 
present, preterite, and future participles of the verb by the addi- 
tion of a formative suffix; which suffix is in general identical with 
the sign of the possessive case. Thus, ‘the person who came’ is in 
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Tamil vand-a, GJ, literally ‘the who-came person’; vand-u, the 
preterite verbal participle signifying ‘having come,’ being converted 
into a relative participle, equivalent to ‘the-who-came,’ by the addi- 
tion of the old possessive and adjectival suffix a. 


(xiii) The situation of the governing word is characteristic of 
each of these families of languages. In the Indo-European family 
it usually precedes the word governed: in the Dravidian and in all 
the Scythian languages, it is invariably placed after it; in conse- 
quence of which the nominative always occupies the first place in 
the sentence, and the one finite verb the last. The adjective precedes 
the substantive: the adverb precedes the verb: the substantive 
which is governed by a verb, together with every word that depends 
upon it or qualifies it, precedes the verb by which it is governed: 
the relative participle precedes the noun on which it depends: the 
negative branch of a sentence precedes the affirmative: the noun 
in the genitive case precedes that which governs it: the pre-position 
changes places with the noun and becomes a fost-position in virtue 
of its governing a case: and finally the sentence is concluded by 
the one, all-governing, finite verb. In each of these important and 
highly characteristic peculiarities of syntax, the Dravidian lan- 
guages and the Scythian are thoroughly agreed.* 


Many other differences in grammatical structure, and many 
differences also in regard to the system of sounds, will be pointed 
out hereafter, in the course of the analysis; but in the important 
particulars which are mentioned above, the Dravidian languages 
evidently differ so considerably from the languages of the Indo- 
European family, and in particular from Sanskrit (notwithstanding 
the predominance for so many ages of the social and religious influ- 
ence of the Sanskrit-speaking race), that it can scarcely be doubted 
that they belong to a totally different family of tongues. They are 
neither derived from Sanskrit, nor are capable of being affiliated to 
it: and it cannot have escaped the notice of the student that in every 
one of those particulars in which the grammatical structure of the 
Dravidian languages differs from Sanskrit, it agrees with the struc- 
ture of the Scythian languages, or the languages of Central and 
Northern Asia. 

In some particulars—as might be expected from the contact 
‘nto which the Sanskrit-speaking race was brought with the abori- 
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*The only exceptions to the rule respecting the position of the governing 
word in the Dravidian languages are found in poetical compositions, in which, 
occasionally, for the sake of effect, the order of words required by rule is 
transposed. 
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ginal races of India—Sanskrit appears to differ less widely than the 
other Indo-European tongues from the languages of the Scythian 
group. One of these particulars—the appearance in Sanskrit of 
consonants of the cerebral series—will be discussed further on in 
connection with the Dravidian system of sounds. Mr Edkins, in his 
‘‘China’s Place in Philology,” has opened up a new line of inquiry 
in regard to the existence of Turanian influences in the grammati- 
cal structure of Sanskrit. He regards the inflexion of nouns by 
means of case-endings alone, without prepositions in addition, as the 
adoption by Sanskrit of a Turanian rule. He thinks also the position 
of the words in a Sanskrit prose sentence is Turanian rather than 
Aryan. It is an invariable law of the distinctively Turanian tongues 
that related sentences precede those to which they are related. It 
‘is another invariable law that the finite verb is placed at the end 
of the sentence. In both these particulars Mr Edkins thinks that 
Sanskrit has yielded to Turanian influences. This certainly seems 
to be the case with regard to the vernaculars which have been de- 
veloped out of the old colloquial Sanskrit; but in so far as the San- 
skrit of literature is concerned, the Turanian rule is far from being 
universally followed. Mr Edkins himself gives an illustration from 
a Sanskrit prose story (p. 315), which shows that a relative clause 
sometimes succeeds, instead of preceding, the indicative clause, and 
that the position of the finite verb is not always at the end of the 
sentence. Perhaps all that can be said with certainty is that in San- 
skrit prose and in prosaic verse related sentences generally precede, 
and the finite verb generally comes last. Up to this point, therefore, 
it may perhaps fairly be held that Turanian influences have made 
themselves felt even in Sanskrit. We are safer, however, in dealing 
with facts than with causes; for on this theory it might be necessary 
to hold that Latin syntax is more ‘Turanian’ than Greek, and Ger- 
man more ‘“Turanian’ than English. 


Is THERE A DRAVIDAN ELEMENT IN THE VERNAGULAR LANGUAGES 
OF NORTHERN INDIA? 


The hypothesis of the direct derivation of the Dravidian tongues 
from Sanskrit, with the admixture of a proportion of words and 
forms from an unknown source, having been found untenable, some 
oriental scholars adopted an opposite hypothesis, and attributed ‘to_ 
the influence of the Dravidian languages that corruption of Sanskrit 
out of which the vernaculars of Northern India have arisen. It was 
supposed by the Rev. Dr Stevenson, of Bombay,* Mr Hodgson, of 
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Nepal,* and some other orientalists, (1) that the North-Indian 
vernaculars had been derived from Sanskrit, not so much by the 
natural process of corruption and disintegration, as through the 
Overmastering, remoulding power of the non-Sanskritic element 
contained in them; and (2) that this non-Sanskritic element 
was identical with the Dravidian speech, which they supposed to 
have been the speech of the ancient Nishadas, and other aborigines 
of India. 


The first part of this hypothesis appears to rest upon a better 
foundation than the second; but even the first part appears to me to 
be too strongly expressed, and to require considerable modification ; 
for in some important particulars the corruption of Sanskrit into 
Hindi, Bengali, &c., has been shown to have arisen from that natural 
process of change which we see exemplified in Europe, in the cor- 
ruption of Latin into Italian and Spanish. Nevertheless, on com- 
paring the grammatical structure and essential character of San- 
skrit with those of the vernaculars of Northern India, I feel 
persuaded—though here I am off my own ground, and must ex- 
press myself with diffidence—that the direction in which those 
vernaculars have been differentiated from Sanskrit has to a con- 
siderable extent been non-Aryan, and that this must have been owing, 
in what way soever it may have been brought about, to the operation 
of non-Aryan influences. 


The modifications which the grammar of the North Indian lan- 
guages has received, being generally of one and the same character, 
and in one and the same direction, it may be concluded that there 
must have been a common modifying cause; and as the non-San- 
skritic portion of those languages, which Professor Wilson styles 
“a portion of a primitive, unpolished, and scanty speech, the relics 
of a period prior to civilisation,’ has been calculated to amount to 
one-tenth of the whole, and in Marathi to a fifth, it seems reasonable 
to infer that it was, in part at least, from that extraneous element 
that the modifying influences proceeded. 


It is admitted that before the arrival of the Aryans, or Sanskrit- 
speaking colony of Brahmans, Kshatriyas, and Vaisyas, the greater 
part of Northern India was peopled by rude aboriginal tribes, called 
by Sanskrit writers Dasyus, Nishadas, Mlechchas, &c.; and it is the 
received opinion that those aboriginal tribes were of Scythian, or at 
least of non-Aryan origin. On the irruption of the Aryans, it would 
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naturally happen that the copious and expressive Sanskrit of the 
conquering race would almost overwhelm the vocabulary of the 
rude Scythian tongues spoken by the aboriginal tribes. Neverthe- 
less, as the grammatical structure of the Scythian tongues posses- 
ses peculiar stability and persistency, and as the pre-Aryan tribes, 
who were probably more numerous than the Aryans, were not 
annihilated, but only reduced to a dependent position, and eventu- 
ally, in most instances, incorporated in the Aryan community, it 
would seem almost necessarily to follow that they would modify, 
whilst they adopted, the language of their conquerors. and that this 
modification would consist, partly in the addition of new words, and 
partly also in the introduction of a new spirit and tendency. 


This hypothesis seems to have the merit of according better 
than any other with existing phenomena. Seeing that the northern 
vernaculars possess, with the words of the Sanskrit, a grammatical 
structure which in the main appears to be Scythian, it seems more 
correct to represent those languages as having a Scythian basis, 
with a large and almost overwhelming Sanskrit addition, than as 
having a Sanskrit basis, with a small admixture of a Scythian 
element. The existence of a ‘Tartarean or Chaldee,’ that © 
is, of a Scythian, element in the colloquial dialects of Northern 
India was first asserted by Sir W. Jones (‘‘ Asiatic Researches,” 
vol. i), and till of late has been generally admitted. It has recently 
been called in question in the Indian Antiquary (April 1872), in a 
paper by Mr Growse, B.C.S. His observations are confined to 
Hindi, and deal, not with its grammatical principles, but with the 
vocabulary only; but they prove the necessity of more extended 
research before the existence of any considerable amount of non- 
Sanskritic elements in that dialect can be regarded as certian. 


The second part of the hypothesis of Dr Stevenson, viz., the 
identity of the non-Sanskritic element contained in those languages 
—supposing the existence of such an element established—with the 
languages of the Dravidian family, rests on a different foundation, 
and appears to me to be less defensible. According to supposi- 
tion in question, the Scythian or Dravidian element is substantially 
one and the same inall the vernacular languages of India, whether 
northern or southern, but is smallest in amount in those districts of 
Northern India which were first conquered by the Aryans; greater 
in the remoter districts of the Dekhan, Telingana, and Mysore; and 
greatest of all in the Tamil country, at the southern extremity 
of the peninsula; to which the aggressions of the Brahmanical 
race had scarcely extended in the age of Manu and the Ramayaga. 
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This hypothesis certainly appears at first sight to accord with 
the current of events in the ancient history of India; but whatever 
‘relationship, in point of blood and race, may originally have subsisted 
between the northern aborigines and the southern—whatever 
ethnological evidences of their identity may be supposed to exist — 
when we view the question philologically, and with reference to 
the evidence furnished by their languages alone, the hypothesis of 
their identity does not appear to me to have been established. It 
may be true that various analogies in point of grammatical struc- 
ture appear to connect the non-Sanskritic element contained in the 
North-Indian idioms with the Scythian tongues. This connection, 
however (if it really exists), amounts only to a general relation- 
ship to the entire group of Scythian languages; and scarcely any 
special relationship to the Dravidian languages, in contra-distinc- 
tion to those of the Turkish, the Finnish, or any other Scythian 
family, has yet been shown to exist. Indeed I conceive that the 
non-Aryan substratum of the North-Indian idioms presents as large 
a number of points of agreement with the oriental Turkish, or with 
that Scythian tongue or family of tongues by which the new Per- 
sian has been modified, as with any of the Dravidian languages. 


The principal particulars in which the grammar of the North- 
Indian idioms accords with that of the Dravidian languages are as 
follows :—(1l), the inflexion-—of nouns by means of separate post- 
fixed particles added to the oblique form of the noun; (2), the 
inflexion of the plural by annexing to the unvarying sign of 
plurality the same suffixes of case as those by which the singular 

_is inflected; (3), the use in several of the northern idioms of two 
‘pronouns of the first person plural, the one including, the other 
excluding, the party addressed; (4), the use of post-positions, 
instead of prepositions; (5), the formation of verbal tenses by 
means of participles; (6), the situation of the relative sentence 
before the indicative; (7), the situation of the governing word after, 
the word governed.. In the particulars above-mentioned, the gram- 
mar of the North-Indian idioms undoubtedly resembles that of the 
Dravidian family: but the argument founded upon this general 
agreement is to a considerable extent neutralised by the circum- 
stance that those idioms accord in the same particulars, and to the 
same extent, with several other families of the Scythian group. 
None of those particulars in which the Dravidian languages differ 
from the Turkish or the Mongolian (and there are many such 
points of difference) has as yet been discovered, so far as I am 
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aware, in the North-Indian idioms, For instance, those idioms con- 
tain no trace of the relative participle which is used in all the 
Dravidian tongues, except the Gond, instead of a relative pronoun ; 
they are destitute of the regularly inflected negative verb of the 
Dravidian languages; and they contain not one of the Dravidian 
pronouns or numerals—not even those which we find in the Medo- 
Scythic tablets of Behistun, and which still survive even in the 
languages of the Ostiaks, the Chinese, and the Lapps. If the non- 
Sanskritic element contained in the northern vernaculars had been 
Dravidian, we might also expect to find in their vocabularies a few 
primary Dravidian roots—such as the words for ‘head,’ ‘foot,’ ‘eye,’ 
‘ear,’ &c.; but I have not been able to discover any reliable 
analogy in words belonging to this class. The only resemblances 
which have been pointed out are those which Dr Stevenson traced 
in a few words remote from oridinary use, and on which, in the 
absence of analogy in primary roots, and especially in grammatical 
structure, it is impossible to place any dependence. The wideness 
of the difference between the Dravidian vocabulary and that of the 
languages of Northern India with respect to primary roots, together 
with the essential agreement of all the Dravidian vocabularies 
one with another, will appear from the following comparative view 
of the pronouns of the first and second persons singular. It some- 
times happens that where one form of the pronoun is used in the 
nominative, another survives in the oblique cases, and a third 
in the verbal inflexions: it also sometimes happens that the ancient 
form. of the pronoun differs from the modern. Where such is the 
case I have given all extant forms a place in the list, for the purpose of 
facilitating comparison. 


PRONOUN OF THE First PERSON SINGULAR 


GAURIAN IDIOMS. DRAvIpIAN Ipioms. 
(Sanskrit primary form, Tamil, nan, yan, én, en. 
aham; secondary forms, Canarese, Gn, yan, na, nanu, en, éne. 
ma, mi, m; Turkish pri- Tulu, pan, yen, e. 
mary form, man.) Malayalam, han, én, en, ena, ent, int. 
Telugu, nénu, né, énu, &, na, nu, ni. 
Hindi, main. Tuda, Gn, en, ent, int. 
Bengali, mit. Kota, ane, en, €. 
Marathi, mi. Gond, anna, na, an, na. 
Gujarati, hun. Ku, Gnu, na, in, e. 
Sindhi, man. Rajmahal, en. 


Oraon, enan. 
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PRONOUN OF THE SECOND PERSON SINGULAR 


GauriANn IpIoms. DRAVIDIAN IDIOMS, 


(Sanskrit primary forms, Tamil, ni, nin, nun, ei, i, ay, Gy 
tvam, tav, te: Secondary Canarese, nin, ninu, ni, nin, ay, @, 
form, si, s; Turkish tye, 1, t. 
primary form, sen.) Tulu, i, nin, nt. 
Malayalam, ni, nin. 
Hindi, fu, tun, te. Telugu, nivu, vu, ni, nin, vu, vi. 
Bengali, ti, to. Tuda, ni, nin, t. 
Marathi, tun, tu, to. Kota, ni, nin, 1. 
Gujarati, tin, ta. Gond, imma, ni, f. 
Sindhi, tun, to. Ku, inu, ni, T. 
Oraon, nien. 
Rajmahal, nin. 
Brahui ni, na. 


Scythic of the Behistum tablets, ni. 


From the striking dissimilarity existing between the Gaurian 
pronouns and the Dravidian, it is obvious that, whatever may have 
been the nature and origin of the influences by which the Gaurian 
languages were modified, those influences do not appear to have 
been distinctly Dravidian. In the pronouns of almost all the North- 
Indian languages we may notice the Scythic termination—the 
obscure n, which forms the final of most of the pronouns. We 
cannot fail also to notice the entire disappearance of the nomina- 
tive of the Sanskrit pronoun of the first person singular, and the 
substitution for it of the Turkish-like main or man; but in no 
connection, in no number or case, in no compound or verbal in- 
‘flexion, do we see any trace of the peculiar personal pronouns of 
the Dravidian family. Possibly further research may disclose the 
existence in the northern vernaculars of distinctively Dravidian 
forms and roots; but their existence does not appear to me as yet 
to be proved; for most of Dr Stevenson’s analogies take too wide 
a range, and where they are supposed to be distinctly Dravidian 
they disappear on examination. I conclude, therefore, that the 
non-Sanskritic portion of the northern languages cannot safely be 
placed in the same category with the southern, except perhaps in 
the sense of both being Scythian rather than Aryan. 


Thus far I had written in the first edition of this work. Since 
then the subject has been much discussed, especially in Muir’s 
“Sanskrit Texts,’’ vol. ii, and in Beames’s ‘‘Comparative Gram- 
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mar of the Modern Aryan Languages of India.’”’ The general result 
appears to be that it remains as certain as ever—it could scarcely 
become more certain—that few, if any, traces of distinctively Dra- 
vidian elements are discernible in the North-Indian vernaculars, 
On the one hand, Dr Gundert argues strongly—not indeed for 
the existence of Dravidian elements in those vernaculars, as dis- 
tinguished from their existence in Sanskrit—but for the existence 
of such elements in Sanskrit itself. See his remarks on this sub- 
ject (from the Journal of the German Oriental Society for 1869), 
in the section on Glossarial Affinities. On the other hand, Mr 
Growse thus concludes a discussion on the question of the exis- 
tence of traces of a non-Aryan element in the northern vernaculars 
—“‘The foregoing considerations demonstrate the soundness of the 
proposition laid down in the outset, viz., that the proportion of 
words in the Hindi vocabulary not connected with Sanskrit forms 
is exceedingly inconsiderable; such fact appearing—first, from the 
silence of the early grammarians as to the existence of any such 
non-Sanskritic element; secondly, from the discovery that many 
of the words hastily set down as barbarous are in reality traceable 
to a classic source; and, thirdly, from the unconscious adherence 
of the modern vernacular to the same laws of formation as 
influenced it in an admittedly Sanskritic stage of development.” 


The following more extended remarks in confirmation of the 
same view of the subject are from Mr Beames’s ‘‘Comparative 
Grammar’ (Introduction, pp. 9-10,* § 3) :—Next comes the 
class of words described as neither Sanskritic nor Aryan, but x. 
It is known that on entering India the Aryans found that country 
occupied by races of a different family from their own. With 
these races they waged a long and chequered warfare, gradually 
pushing on after each fresh victory, till at the end of many cen- 
turies they obtained possession of the greater part of the territories 
they now enjoy. Through these long ages, periods of peace alter- 
nated with those of war, and the contest between the two races 
may have been as often friendly as hostile. The Aryans exercised 
a powerful influence upon their opponents, and we cannot doubt 
but that they themselves were also, but in a less degree, subject 
to some influence from them. There are consequently to be found 
even in Sanskrit some words which have a very non-Aryan look, 
and the number of such words is much greater still in the modern 


* “A Comparative Grammar of the Modern Non-Aryan Languages of India” ,&c., 
by John Beames, Esq.,B C.S. London, 1872. 
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languages, and there exists, therefore, a temptation to attribute to 
non-Aryan sources any words whose origin it is difficult to trace 


: from Aryan beginnings. 
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**It may be as well here to point out certain simple and almost 
obvious limitations to the application of the theory that the Aryans 
borrowed from their alien predecessors. Verbal resemblance is, 
unless supported by other arguments, the most unsafe of all 
grounds on which to base an induction in philology. Too many 
writers, in other respects meritorious, seem to proceed on Fluellen’s 
process, ‘There is a river in Macedon, and there is also moreover 
a river in Monmouth, and there is salmon in both.’ A certain 
Tamil word contains a P, so doesa certain Sanskrit word, and ergo, 
the latter is derived from the former! Now, I would urge, that, 
in the first place, the Aryans were superior morally as well as. 
physically to the aborigines, and probably therefore imparted to 
them more than they received from them. Moreover, the Aryans 
were in possession of a copious language before they came into 
India; they would therefore not be likely to borrow words of an 
ordinary, usual description, such as names for their clothing, 
weapons, and utensils, or for their cattle and tools, or for the parts 
of their bodies, or for the various relations in which they stood to 
each other. The words they would be likely to borrow would be 
names for the new plants, animals, and natural objects which they 
had not seen in their former abodes, and even this necessity would 
be reduced by the tendency inherent in all races to invent des- 
criptive names for new objects. A third limitation is afforded by 
geographical considerations. Which were the tribes that the 
Aryans mixed with, either as friends or foes? Could the bulk of 
them have come into frequent and close contact with the Dravi- 
dians; and if so, when and how? ‘These are questions which it is 
almost impossible to answer in the present state of our know- 
ledge, but they are too important to be altogether set aside ; and 
it may be therefore pointed out, merely as a contribution to the 
subject, that the tribes driven out of the valley of the Ganges by 
the Aryans were almost certainly Kols to the south, and semi- 
Tibetans to the north. It is fair to look with suspicion on an ety- 
mology which takes us from Sanskrit to Tamil, without exhibiting 
a connecting series of links through the intervening Kol tribes. 
If the above limitations are rigidly applied, they will narrow very 


“much the area within which non-Aryan forms are possible in 


Sanskrit and its descendents, and will force us to have recourse to 
a far more extensive and careful research within the domain of 
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Sanskrit itself than has hitherto been made, with a view to finding 
in that language the origin of modern words. ”’ 


I coincide generally in the above remarks, especially in so far 
as they bear on the question of the influence of the Dravidian 
languages, properly so called, on the North-Indian or Aryan verna- 
culars. That influence, as I have always held, must have been 
but slight. It is ‘a different question whether the influences by 
which the Aryan vernaculars have been moulded into their present 
shape may not have been in some degree Scythian or at least non- 
Aryan. Dfavidian, Scythian, and non-Aryan are not convertible 
terms. Mr Beames himself says, in his chapter on ‘‘ Vowel 
Changes,” p. 128, ‘I am not in a position to point out how far, 
or in what direction, Aryan vocalism has been influenced by these 
alien races (on the northern and eastern frontier, in Central India, 
and on the south); but that some sort of influence has been at 
work is almost beyond a doubt.” In treating of ‘the breaking 
down of a and @ into e’ in the northern vernaculars, he says, “‘ this 
seems to be one of those points where non-Aryan influences have 
been at work.’”’—P. 140. In treating also of the cerebral J, he says, 
‘This curious heavy ] is very widely employed in the Dravidian 
group of languages, where it interchanges freely with r and d, and 
it is also found in the Kole family in Central India. The Marathas 
and Oriyas are perhaps of all the Aryan tribes those which have 
been for the longest time in contact with Koles and Dravidians, 
and it is not surprising, therefore, to find the cerebral J more 
freely used by them than by others. ’’—P. 245. 


Dr Ernest Trumpp, in his ‘Grammar of the Sindhi Language, ”’ 
maintains that the northern vernaculars exhibit decided traces of 
non-Aryan influences. He thinks we shall be able “to trace out 
a certain residuum of vocables, which we must allot to an old ab- 
original language, of which neither name nor extent is now known 
to us, but which in all probability was of the Tatar stock of langu- 
ages, and spread throughout the length and breadth of India before 
the irruption of the Aryan race.”’ In confirmation of this view he ad- 
duces the preference of cerebral consonants to dentals. ‘* Nearly 
three-fourths,’ he thinks, “of the Sindhi words which commence 
with a cerebral are taken from some aboriginal non-Aryan idiom 
which in recent times has been termed Scythian, but which he would 
prefer to call Tatar.” - ‘* And this,’ he proceeds to say, “seems to be 
very strong proof that the cerebrals have been borrowed from some 
idiom anterior to the introduction of the Aryan languages.” In notic- 
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being destitute of aspirates. 
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ing the aversion of the Prakrit to aspirates, he remarks that “ this 
aversion seems to point to a Tatar underground current in the 
mouth of the common people, the Dravidian languages of the south 
” He attributes also to Dravidian influ- 
ences the pronunciation of ch and j in certain connections as ts and 
dz, by Marathi as by Telugu. 


To wWHAT GrRouUP OF LANGUAGES ARE THE DRAVIDIAN IDIOMS TO BE 
AFFILIATED ? 


From the commencement of my Tamil studies I felt much inter- 
ested in the problem of the ulterior relationship of the Dravidian 
family of languages; and before I was aware of the opinion which 
Professor Rask of Copenhagen was the first to express, I arrived by 
a somewhat similar process at a_ similar conclusion—viz., that the 
Dravidian languages are to be affiliated not so much to the Indo- 
European as to the Scythian group of tongues. I described the 
conclusion I arrived at as similar to Rask’s, not the same, because I 
did not think it safe to place the Dravidian idioms unconditionally 
in the Scythian group, but preferred considering them more closely 
allied to the Scythian than to the Indo-European. In using the word 
‘Scythian,’ I use it in the wide, general sense in which it was used by 
Rask, who first employed it to designate that group of tongues 
which comprises the Finnish, the Turkish, the Mongolian, and the 
Tungusian families. All these languages are formed on one and the 
same grammatical system, and in accordance with the same general 
laws. They all express grammatical relation by the simple aggluti- 
nation of auxiliary words or particles; whilst in the Semitic langu- 
ages grammatical relation is expressed by variations in the internal 
vowels of the roots, and in the Chinese and other isolative, monosyl- 
labic languages, by the position of words in the sentence alone. The 
Indo-European languages appear to have been equally with the 
Scythian agglutinative in origin; but they have come to require to 
be formed into a class by themselves, through their allowing their 
agglutinated auxiliary words to sink into the position of mere signs 
of inflexion. The Scythian languages have been termed by some the 
Tatar family of tongues, by others the Finnish, the Altaic, the Mon- 
golian, or the Turanian ; but as these terms have often been appro- 
priated to designate one or two families, to the exclusion of the rest, 
they seem too narrow to be safely employed as common designations 
of the entire group. The term ‘Scythian’ having already been used 
by the classical writers in a vague, undefined sense, to denote gene- 
rally the barbarous tribes of unknown origin that inhabited the 
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northern parts of Asia and Europe, it seemed to me the most ap- 
propriate and convenient word which was available. 


Professor Rask, who was the first to suggest that the Dravidian 
languages were probably Scythian, did little more than suggest this 
relationship. The evidence of it was left both by him and by the 
majority of succeeding writers in a very defective state. General 
statements of the Scythian relationship of the Dravidian languages, 
with a few grammatical illustrations, occupy a place in Prichard’s 
*‘Researches’’, and have been repeated in several more recent works. 
Prichard himself wished to see the problem, not merely stated, but 
solved; but I believe it can never be definitely solved without pre- 
viously ascertaining, by a careful intercomparison of dialects, what 
were the most ancient grammatical forms and the most essential 
characteristics of the Dravidian languages and of the various fami- 
lies of languages included in the Scythian group respectively. It was 
not till after I had commenced to carry the first edition of this work 
through the press that I became acquainted with Professor Max 
Mifller’s treatise ““On the Present State of our Knowledge of the 
Turanian Languages’, included in Bunsen’s “Outlines of the 
Philosophy of Universal History’. Notwithstanding the great ex- 
cellence of that treatise, I did not find my own work forestalled 
by the Professor’s. His was a general survey of the whole field. It 
was my object to endeavour to cultivate more thoroughly one por- 
tion of the field, or at least to prepare it for through cultivation. 
Whilst the principal features of the Dravidian tongues are strongly 
marked, and whilst their grammatical principles and syntactic 
arrangement are of too peculiar a nature to be easily mistaken, there 
is much in the phonic system of these languages, in their dialectic 
interchanges and displacements, and in their declensional and con- 
jugational forms, which cannot be understood without special study. 


In the course of the grammatica] analysis and comparison of the 
Dravidian languages on which we are about to enter, I hope to help 
forward the sojution of the problem of their ulterior relationship. It 
is a problem which has often, up to a certain point, been ingeniously 
elucidated, but which has never yet been thoroughly investigated. 
I am very far from regarding anything contained in the following 
work as a thorough investigation of this problem. The chief object 
I have in view is to contribute to a better knowledge of the Dravi- 
dian languages themselves. However interesting the question of 
affiliation may be, I regard that question as quite subsidiary to the 
object of the work in hand, Besides, I believe it will be found neces- 
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sary for the satisfactory solution of the question, that the intercom- 
parison of the various languages and families of languages of which 
the Scythian group is composed, should be carried much further 
than it has been carried as yet. An excellent beginning has been 
made in Boller’s treatises: ‘Die Finnischen Sprachen” and “Die 
Conjugation in den Finnischen Sprachen”, Schott’s treatise “Uber 
das Finnish-Tatarische Sprachengeschlecht”, and Castrén’s “De 
Affixis Personalibus Linguarum Altaicarum’’; in addition to which 
we have now Professor Hunfalvy’s paper ‘‘On the Study of the 
Turanian Languages,” in which he carefully compares the Hun- 
garian, Vogul, Ostiak, and Finnish, and proves that the vocabularies 
of those four languages are of a common origin, and that their gram- 
mars are closely related. Till, however, the comparative study of 
the whole of these languages has been carried still further, one term 
of the-comparison will always be liable to be misapprehended. My 
knowledge of the Scythian languages is only at second hand, and I 
am fully conscious of the truth of Bohtlingk’s dictum, that “it is 
dangerous to write on languages of which we do not possess the 
most accurate knowledge’. I trust, therefore, it will be remem- 
bered that if I advocate any particular theory on this question of 
affiliation, I do so with considerable diffidence. 


Professors Pott and Friedrich Miller, followed by an increasing 
number of philologists, are unwilling to admit that the various lan- 
guages of the so-called Scythian or Turanian class or group have had 
a common origin. They admit them to be morphologically or physio- 
logically related, but do not concede to them any genealogical re- 
lationship. Dr Black also (Journal of the Anthrpological Society, 
1871) thinks it ‘‘not impossible that some or all of the Turanian 
languages exhibit only certain stages of development in one particu- 
lar direction, taken either by members of different families, or by 
different branches of the same family’. On the whole, however, 
the resemblances apparent amongst these languages, both in struc- 
ture and vocabulary, as pointed out by Castrén and the other writers 
referred to, seem to me too numerous and essential to admit of any 
other conclusion than that of their original oneness. ‘‘ These lan- 
guages” appear to me, to use Professor Max Mttller’s words, to 
‘share elements in common which they must have borrowed from 
the same source, and their formal coincidences, though of a different 
character from those of the Aryan and Semitic families, are such 
that it would be impossible to ascribe them to mere accident” 
(“Lecture I.,” 301). ‘The only coincidences we are likely to find”, 
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he says, in agglutinative languages long separated, are such as 
refer to ‘the radical materials of language, or to those parts of speech 
which it is most difficult to reproduce—pronouns, numerals, and 
prepositions. It is astonishing rather that any words of a conven- 
tional meaning should have been discovered as the common pro- 
perty of the Turanian languages than that most of their words and 
forms should be peculiar to each’ ”’. 


The various particulars which I adduced in the preceding sec- 
tion to prove that the Dravidian languages are essentially different 
from, and independent of, Sanskrit (each of which will be consider- 
ed more fully under its own appropriate head) may also be regard- 
ed as contributing to show, both that the various languages of the 
Scythian group have sprung from a common origin, and also that 
the Dravidian languages—if not actually to be included in the Scy- 
thian group—stand to that group in some sort of relationship. In 
some important particulars the Dravidian languages have undoubt- 
edly approximated to the Indo-European, especially in this, that 
instead of continuing to be purely agglutinative they have become 
partly inflexional. Several of the words of relation used as auxili- 
aries in declension and conjugation have ceased to be capable of 
being used as independent words. Still, it would be unnecessary 
on this account alone to disconnect these languages wholly from the 
Scythian group, for those auxiliary words, though they have now in 
some instances shrunk into the condition of fossilised relics, are 
always separable from the roots to which they are appended. They 
have never so far coalesced with the roots—as such words have 
generally done in the Indo-European languages—as to form with 
the roots only one integral word, in which it is almost impossible to 
determine which is the root and which is the modificatory element. 
It is also to be remembered that the Turkish, Finnish, Hungarian, 
and Japanese languages, though in many particulars distinctively 
Turanian, have become still more inflexional than the Dravidian. 
Mr Edkins, in his ‘“‘China’s Place in Philology’, has warmly sup- 
ported both the positions I have advocated—viz., the original unity 
of all the Scythian languages and the affiliation of the Dravidian 
languages on the whole to the Scythian group. A considerable 
number of the minute coincidences on which he relies will probably 
disappear on further investigation; but the more this branch of 
philology is studied the more I think it will be evident that the 
main lines of his argument—especially with regard to the resem- 
blances between the Dravidian languages and the Mongolian—are 
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correct. I cannot say that I think the resemblances of the Dravi- 
dian languages to the Chinese very numerous. Mr Edkins holds the 
original unity, not only of the Scythian languages, but of all the 
languages of Europe and Asia, and argues that “what are called 
families of languages are only dialects of an earlier speech”. This 
general principle seems to me to be in accordance, on the whole, 
with such facts as are known to us respecting the history of human 
speech, but it will probably be a considerable time before it is 
scientifically established. I may add that, to my own mind, the light 
which is thrown on the structure of the Dravidian languages by the 
study of the languages of the Scythian group has always seemed a 
strong confirmation of the theory of the existence in them of a 
Scythian element. The relative participle is one of the most dis- 
tinguishing features of the Dravidian verb; but I never clearly 
understood the principle of the formation of that particle till I 
saw how it was formed in the Mongolian and Manchu; and no 
person, however reluctant to see a Scythian element in the Dravi- 
dian languages, has ever, so far as I am aware, objected to the 
explanation of the origin of the relative participle given in the first 
edition of this work, or suggested another. (See “The relative 
Participle’”’, in Part V., on ‘‘The Verb”). 


A remarkable confirmation, on the whole, of the Scythian theory 
has been furnished by the translation of the Behistun tablets. The 
inscriptions discovered at Behistun or Baghistan, in western Media, 
record the political autobiography of Darius Hystaspes in the Old 
Persian, in the Babylonian, and also in the language of the Scythians 

_ of the Medo-Persian empire; and the translation of the Scythian 
portion of those inscriptions has thrown a new light on the con- 
nection of the Dravidian Janguages with the Scythian group. The 
language of the second series of tablets was shown in Mr Norris’s 
paper (in the Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society, vol. xv.) to be 
distinctively Scythian. Professor Oppert holds that the people by 
whom this language was spoken were Medians, but agrees with 
Mr Norris in considering the language Scythian—that is, Turanian. 
We are now enabled, therefore, to compare the Dravidian idioms 
with a fully developed language of the Scythian family, as spoken in 
the fifth century Bs. c. : and whilst the language of the tablets has been 
shown to belong generally to the Scythian group, it has been found 
to bear a special relationship to a particular family included in that 
group—the Ugro-Finnish—a family which the Dravidian dialects 
have long appeared to me to resemble. The principal points of 
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resemblance between the Dravidian dialects and the language of 
the tablets are as follows :— | 


(1) The language of the tablets appears to accord with the 
Dravidian tongues in the use of consonants of the cerebral class, 
t, d, and n. These sounds exist also in Sanskrit, but I have long — 
suspected that Sanskrit borrowed them from the indigenous Dravi- — 
dian languages (vide the section on “Sounds”); and I find that 
Mr Norris has expressed the same opinion. 4 


(2) The language of the tablets agrees with Tamil in — 4 
ing the same consonant as a surd in the beginning of a word, and © 
as a sonant in the middle and in pronouncing the same consonant — 
as a sonant when single, and as a surd when doubled. (See in the © 
section on ‘“‘sounds’’ illustrations of the Tamil rule). ’ 


(3) The genitive case of the language of the tablets is formed — 
by suffixing the syllables na, nina, or imma. The analogous forms — 
of the Dravidian languages are ni in the Telugu, na or ain Goad 
or Brahui, and in in Tamil. 


(4) The dative of the tablets is tk& or tkka. There are ana- 
logies to this both in the Tatar-Turkish and in the Ugrian families; 
‘but the form which is most perfectly in accordance with it is that — 
of the Dravidian dative suffix ku, ki, ka &c., preceded as the suffix 
generally is in Tamil and MalaydJam, by a euphonic w or? and a 
consequent doubling of the & Compare nin-ikka, to thee, in the 
language of the tablets, with the corresponding nin-a-ge, in Cana- 
rese, and especially the Malaya]lym nin-a-kkw. 


(5) The pronouns of the language of the tablets form their 
accusative by suffixing wn, im, or nm. Compare the Telugu accusa- 
tive inflexion nu or nt, and the Canarese eam, ann-u, &c. 

(6) The only numeral written in letters in the Scythian tablets 
is Kir, one, with which appears to be connected the numeral adjec- 
tive, or indefinite article, ra, or irra. In Telugu, ‘one* is efe, and 
in Tamil or, The Ku numeral adjective ‘one’ is ra, corresponding 
to the Tamil oru, but more closely to the ra or irra of the tablets. 


In the language of the tablets all ordinal numbers end in im, 
in Tamil in @m, in Samoiede in im. 

(7) The pronoun of the second person is exactly the same in 
the language of the inscriptions as in the Dravidian languages. In all 
it is ni; the oblique form, which is also the accusative, is sim. Un- 
fortunately the plural of this pronoun is not contained in the tablets 
—the singular having been used instead of the plural in addressing 


inferiors. 
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(8) The language of the tablets, like the Dravidian languages, 
makes use of a relative participle. A relative pronoun is used in 
addition to the relative participle; but Mr Norris supposes the use 
of this pronoun to be owing to the imitation of the Persian original. 
The particular particle which is used in the tablets in forming the 
relative participle differs from that which is generally used in the 
Dravidian languages; but the position and force of this particle, 
and the manner in which the participle formed by it is employed, 
are in perfect harmony with Dravidian usage. Perhaps the use of 
this relative participle is the most remarkable and distinctive cha- 
racteristic of the grammar of every unaltered dialect of the Scythian 
family. 


(9) The negative imperative, or prohibitive, particle of the 
tablets is inni, in GOnd minni. 


The conjugational system of the language of the tablets accords 
with that of the Hungarian, the Mordvin, and other languages of 
the Ugrian family, but differs considerably from the Dravidian lan- 
guages, which form their tenses in a simpler manner, by the addi- 
tion of particles of time to the root, and which form the persons of 
their verbs by the addition of the ordinary pronominal terminations 
to the particles of time. Notwithstanding this discrepancy in the 
inflexions of the the verbs, the resemblances shown to subsist between 
the language of the tablets and the Dravidian idioms, most of which 
are in particulars of primary importance, seem to establish the exist- 
ence of a radical, though very remote, connection. From the dis- 
covery of these analogies, we are led to conclude that the Dravidian 
race, though resident in India from a period long prior to the com- 
mencement of history, originated in the central tracts of Asia—the 
seed-plot of nations; and that from thence, after parting company 
with the Aryans and the Ugro-Turanians, and leaving a colony in 
Baluchistan, they entered India by way of the Indus. 


Whilst I regard the grammatical structure and prevailing cha- 
racteristic of the Dravidian idioms as in the main Scythian, I claim 
for them also, and have always claimed, as will be seen further on, 
the possession of certain remarkable affinities to the Indo-European 
family. In so far as they may be regarded as Scythian, they are 
allied not to the Turkish family, or to the Ugrian, or to the Mon- 
golian or to the Tungusian (each of which families differs materially 
from the others, notwithstanding generic points of resemblance), 
but to the group or class in which all these families are comprised. 
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The Scythian family to which, on the whole, the Dravidian lan- 
guages may be regarded as most nearly allied, is the Finnish or 
Ugrian, with some special affinities, as it appears, to the Ostiak 
branch of that family; and this supposition, which I had been led 
to entertain from the comparison of grammars and vocabularies 
alone, derives some confirmation from the fact brought to light by 
the Behistun tablets, that the ancient Scythic race, by which the 
greater part of Central Asia was peopled prior to the irruption of 
the Medo-Persians, belonged not to the Turkish, or to the Mongo- 
lian, but to the Ugrian stock. If we can venture to take for granted, 
at present, the conclusiveness of the evidence on which this hypo- 
thesis rests, the result at which we arrive is one of the most remark- 
able that the study of comparative philology has yet realised. How 
remarkable that distinct affinities to the speech of the Dravidians 
of inter-tropical India should be discoverable in the language of the 
Finns of Northern Europe, and of the Ostiaks and other Ugrians of 
Siberia ; and, consequently, that the pre-Aryan inhabitants of the 
Dekhan should appear, from the evidence furnished by their langu- 
age alone, in the silence of history, in the absence of all ordinary pro- 
babilities, to be allied to the tribes that appear to have overspread 
Europe before the arrival of the Teutons and the Hellenes, and even 
before the arrival of the Celts!* What a confirmation of the state- 
ment that ‘“‘God hath made of one blood all nations of men, to dwell 
upon the face of the whole earth’’! 


In weighing the reasons which may be adduced for affiliating 
the Dravidian languages in the main to the Scythian group, it should 
be borne in mind that whilst the generic characteristic of the Scy- 
thian languages are very strongly marked and incapable of being 
mistaken, in a vast variety of minor particulars, and especially in 
their vocabularies, the languages comprised in this family differ 
from one another more widely than the various idioms of the Indo- 
European family mutually differ. Thus whilst in nearly all the Indo- 
European languages the numerals are not only similar, but the same 
—(the Sanskrit word for one being the only real exception to the 
rule of general identity)—not only do the numerals of every Scy- 
thian family differ so widely from those of every other as to present 
few or no points of resemblance, but even the numerals of any two 


* Professor Hunfalvy does not admit that the Finno-Ugrian race arrived in 
Europe before the Celts, Teutons, and Slavonians. I adhere, however, to the ordinary 
belief prevailing amongst ethnologists, which appears to me in the main well-grounded. 
The late arrival of the Magyars in Hungary is of course admitted. 
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languages of the same family are found to differ very widely. So 
great, indeed, is the diversity existing amongst the Scythian tongues, 
that, whilst the Indo-European idioms form but one family, the Scy-. 
thian tongues form not so much a family as a group of families—a 
group held together not by the bond of identity in details, but only 
by the bond of certain general characteristics which they all possess 
incommon, The Indo-European languages may be regarded as form- 
ing but a single genus, of which each language—(Sanskrit, Zend, 
Old Persian, Greek, Latin, Gothic, Lithuanian, Slavonic, Celtic)— 
forms a species; whilst the languages of the Scythian group, more 
prolific in differences, comprise at least five or six authenticated 
genera, each of which includes as many species as are contained in 
the solitary Indo-European genus, besides twenty or thirty isolated 
languages, which have up to this time resisted every effort to 
classify them. 


This remarkable difference between the Indo-European langu- 
ages and those of the Scythian stock seems to have arisen partly 
from the higher mental gifts and higher capacity for civilisation, 
with which the Indo-European tribes appear to have been endowed 
from the beginning, and still more from the earlier literary culture 
of their languages, and the better preservation, in consequence, of 
their forms and roots. It seems also to have arisen in part from their 
settled habits, in comparison with the wandering, nomadic life led 
by most of the Scythian tribes. But, from whatever cause this 
difference may have arisen, it is obvious that in weighing evidences 
of relationship this circumstance must be taken into account; and 
that so minute an agreement of long-separated sister dialects of the 
Scythian stock is not to be expected as in parallel cases amongst 
the Indo-European dialects. Professor Max Mitller, in his ‘‘ Lectures 
on the Science of Language’’, adduces many instances of the rapi- 
dity and extent of the divergence which takes place between uncul- 
tivated dialects of the same language. Bishop Patteson also says, 
“In most cases the languages of two neighbouring islands may show 
their common derivation in their structure (the safest proof of all, 
I imagine), but nearly all the words will be different’’.—“ Letter 
from Bishop Patteson to Professor Max Miiller”’. Appendix to Life. 


The relationship of the Dravidian languages to the languages 
of the Scythian group,—whether the relation of lineal descent, or 
the relation of sisterhood, or the wider relationship for which I 
plead,—has not been universally admitted by students of Dravidian 
philology. From the brief remarks bearing on this question contain- 
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ed in Dr Pope’s various publications, it is evident that that eminent 


Dravidian scholar considers the Dravidian languages in the main — 


Indo-European. In the introduction to his “ Tamil Hand-Book ” 
(Madras, 1859), he says: ‘‘ The more deeply they (the South Indian 
languages) are studied, the more close will their affinity to Sanskrit 
be seen to be, and the more evident it will appear that they possess 
a primitive and very near relationship to the languages of the Indo- 
European group. Yet they are certainly not mere Prakrits, or 
corruptions of Sanskrit. I have always supposed that their place 
was among the members of the last mentioned family, and that they 
were probably disjecta membra of a language coeval with Sanskrit, 
and having the same origin with it. They certainly contain many 
traces of a close connection with the Greek, the Gothic, the Persian, 
and the other languages of the same family, in points even where 
Sanskrit presents no parallel.”’ In the introduction to his “Sermon 
on the Mount,” in four Dravidian languages, with comparative 
vocabulary and inflexional tables, (Madras, 1860), he says: ‘“ The 
writer would direct the attention of philologists to the deep-seated, 
radical affinities between these languages and the Celtic and Teu- 
tonic languages. Had leisure and space permitted, he was prepared 
to have exhibited in detail these analogies. Ina next edition, or in 
some future work, he yet cherishes the hope of doing so. The 
subject of the affiliation of these languages is one which requires 
that further elucidation which nothing but a complete comparative 
lexicon could afford:”? The last reference he makes to the subject 
is in a prefatory notice to his ‘‘ Outlines of the Grammar of the Tuda 
Language”’ (Bangalore, 1872), in which he says: ‘ While agreeing 
in the main with Dr Caldwell, I yet think that the remarkable 
analogies between the Celtic and the Dravidian languages merit 
a more thorough investigation.’’ I trust Dr Pope will ere long have 
time to favour philologers with the thorough investigation which 
this question undoubtedly merits. I may remark here, however, 
that in everything he says respecting the existence of ‘analogies,’ 
and ‘affinities,’ and ‘traces of a close connection’ between the Dra- 
vidian languages and various members of the Indo-European family, 
I not only perfectly coincide with him, but pointed out many of 
those particulars of agreement or resemblance myself (yet without 
deducing from them precisely the same conclusion) in every section 
of the first edition of this work. The theory I advocate, indeed takes 
account of both sets of relationships—the Scythian and the Indo- 
European—though it regards the former as, on the whole, closer 
and more essential. With regard to Celtic affinities in particular, — 
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it is to be remembered that of all the members of the Indo-European 
family the Celtic is that which appears to have most in common 
with the Scythian group, and especially with the languages of the 
Finnish family—languages which may possibly have been widely 
spoken in Europe previously to the arrival of the Celts. It will be 
necessary, therefore, in each case to inquire whether the Celtic 
affinity may not also be a Scythian affinity. 


At the very outset of my own inquiries, I thought I observed 
in the Dravidian languages the Indo-European analogies to which 
I have referred; and, rejecting affinities which are unreal and 
which disappear on investigation (such as the connection of the 
Tamil numerals ondru or onnu, one; anju, five; effu, eight; with 
un-us, panch-an, and ashf-an,—a connection which looks very plau- 
sible, but appears to me to be illusory (see section on ‘* Numerals ”’) 
—I think it highly probable that a small number of the grammatical 
forms of the Dravidian languages and a more considerable number 
of their roots, are to be regarded as of cognate origin with corre- 
sponding forms and roots in the Indo-European languages. Not- 
withstanding the existence of a few analogies of this character, the 
mosi essential features of the grammar of the Dravidian idioms 
seem to me to be undoubtedly Scythian, and therefore I think the 
propriety of placing those idioms in the Scythian group is indicated. 
Though many Hebrew roots have been shown to be allied to Sans- 
krit, yet the Hebrew language does not cease to be regarded as 
Semitic rather than Indo-European; so, notwithstanding many 
interesting analogies with Sanskrit, Greek, Gothic, Celtic, and 
Persian, which may be discovered on a careful examination of the 
Dravidian tongues and which will be pointed out in their order in 
each of the succeeding sections, the essential characteristics of those 
tongues are such as seem to me to require us to regard them as 
in the main Scythian. Dr Gustave Schlegel, in his ‘‘ Sinico-Aryaca ”’ 
(Batavia, 1872), a treatise on Chinese and Aryan affinities, 
endeavours to establish the existence of an ultimate relationship 
between the Chinese roots and those of the Aryan _ languages. 
Supposing this point established, it would not follow that Chinese 
is an Aryan tongue. It would only follow that it had succeeded in 
preserving certain exceedingly primitive forms of speech, which 
had also been preserved in the languages of the Aryan family. Not 
Chinese only, but Sanskrit and Hebrew, are now known to have 
been originally monosyllabic; and the monosyllabic character of 
most Dravidian roots, if not of all, will appear in every section of 
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this work, Dr Bleek (in a paper in the Journal of the Anthro- 
pological Society for 1871) has thrown out the idea that the Aryan 
family of languages may possibly have been exposed at an early 
period to Dravidian influences. He says: “The Aryan are 
distinguished from the other sex-denoting languages by the pos- 
session of a neuter gender. The Dravidian languages possess a 
neuter gender, which has as wide a range as in English, the most 
logically arranged of the Aryan languages. The distinctive marks 
of the neuter gender, in the Dravidian languages, even agree with 
those of our own languages to so great an extent that it dose not 
appear probable that these two circles of languages (which are the 


only ones known to possess this threefold gender—vz.e., masculine, 


feminine, and neuter) should have developed the neuter gender 
quite independently of each other. The Dravidian languages have 


not as yet been proved to belong to our own sex-denoting family — 


of languages; and although it is not impossible that they may be 
shown ultimately to be a member of this family, yet it may also 
‘be that at the time of the formation of the Aryan languages a 
Dravidian influence was exerted upon them,. to which this, among 
other similarities, is due.’’ The Dravidian languages had a neuter 
pronoun of the third person at the earliest period to which their 
forms can be traced; but I suspect it was at a later period of their 
history that gender made its appearance in the verb. When the 
Dravidians entered India their verb must, I think, have been with- 
out personal terminations, and therefore without gender. It will 
be seen hereafter that gender is more fully and _ systematically 
developed in the verb of the Dravidian literary dialects than in 
any other language in the world. This could not have been owing 
to the influence of Sanskrit, but must have been ab intra. 


In stating that the Dravidian languages contain certain roots 
and forms allied to Sanskrit, and to the Indo-European languages 
generally, it is necessary to preclude misapprehension. During the 
long period of the residence of the Dravidian and Aryan races in 
the same country, the Dravidian vocabularies have borrowed 
largely from Sanskrit. It is mecessary therefore to remind the 
reader that the analogies to which I refer are not founded on the 
existence in the Dravidian tongues of Sanskrit derivatives, but 
are such as are discoverable in the original structure and primitive 
vocabulary of those languages. Whilst the Dravidian languages 
have confessedly. borrowed much from their more wealthy 
neighbours, Sanskrit, in some instances, has not disdained to bor- 
row from the Dravidian: but in general there is no difficulty in 
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distinguishing what the one language has borrowed from the 
other; and the statement I have now made relates not to deriva- 
tives, or words which may be supposed to be derivatives, but to 
radical, deep-seated analogies which it is difficult to explain on any 
supposition but that of a partial or distant relationship. In most 
instances the words and forms in which analogies are discoverable 
are allied not to Sanskrit alone, but to the entire Indo-European 
family: in not a few instances analogies are discoverable in Greek 
and Latin, which are not found in Sanskrit; and in many of those 
instances in which Sanskrit appears to exhibit the closest analogy, 
it is not the euphonised systematised Sanskrit (Samskrta) of writ- 
ten compositions, but the crude, original Sanskrit, which is dis- 


‘coverable by analysis and comparison—the Vor-Sanskrit of W. von 
Humboldt. 


I subjoin here a few illustrations of what I mean by primitive un- 
derived Indo-Europeanisms discoverable in the Dravidian languages. 


(1) The use of n, as in Greek, to prevent hratus. 


(2) The existence of gender in the pronouns of the third person 
and in verbs, and in particular the existence of a neuter gender. 


(3) The use of d or t as the sign of the neuter singular of 
demonstrative pronouns or pronouns of the third person. 


(4) The existence of a neuter plural, as in Latin, in short a. 


(5) The formation of the remote demonstrative from a base 
in a, the proximate from the base in 2. 


(6) The formation of most preterites, as in Persian, by the 
addition of d. 


(7) The formation of some preterites by the reduplication of 
a portion of the root. 


‘ (8) The formation of a considerable number of verbal nouns 
by lengthening the vowel of the verbal root. See also “ Glossarial 
affinities. ”’ 


The illustrations given above form only a small portion of the 
analogous forms which will be adduced in the grammatical analysis 
and in the glossarial affinities: they will, however, suflice to render 
it probable that Indo-European analogies are really discoverable in 
the Dravidian languages. They also serve to illustrate the state- 
ment that, though Sanskrit has long been the nearest neighbour of 
the Dravidian tongues, there are not a few Dravidian roots which 
seem more nearly allied to the western Indo-European idioms than 
to the Sanskritic or eastern. If therefore the Dravidian languages 
may be classified, as I am still inclined to classify them, as essen- 
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tially and in the main Scythian, I must add that I consider them as 
of all Scythian tongues those which present the most numerous, 
ancient, and interesting analogies to the Indo-European languages. 
The position which this family occupies, if not midway between 
the two groups, seems to me to lie on that side of the Scythian 
group on which the Indo-European appears to have been severed 
from it, and on which the most distinct traces of the original 
identity of the families still remain. If this view be correct (as 
I think it will be shown to be), the Indo-Europeanisms discoverable 
in the Dravidian languages carry us back to a period beyond all 
history, beyond all mythology, not only prior to the separation of 
the western branches of the Indo-European race from the eastern, 
but prior also to the separation of the yet undivided Indo-European 
race from that portion of the common stock which was afterwards 
styled Scythian. 


It is a curious circumstance that in the vocabulary of the Dra- 
vidian languages, especially in that of Tamil, a few Semitic analogies 
may also be discovered. In some instances the analogous roots are 
found in the Indo-European family, as well as in Hebrew, though 
the Hebrew form of the root is more closely analogous. For exam- 
ple, though we find in Latin ave-o, to desire, and in Sanskrit av, 
of which ‘to desire’ is a subordinate meaning; yet the correspond- 
ing Tamil words ava, desire, and Gval (signifying also desire, a 
verbal noun from a lost verb d@u-u, to desire) seem still more 
directly allied to the Hebrew Gvah, to desire, and the verbal noun 
avvah, desire. In addition, however, to such general analogies as 
pervade several families of tongues, including the Dravidian, there 
are a few roots discoverable, I think, both in the Dravidian lJan- 
guages and in Hebrew to which I am not aware of the existence 
of any resemblance in any language of the Indo-European family. 
Illustrations of these special analogies will be found under the 
head of “‘ Glossarial Affinities : Semitic. ” 


The Semitic analogies observable in Tamil are neither so 
numerous nor sO important as the Indo-European, nor do they 
carry with them such convincing evidence; but taking them in 
connection with that more numerous and important class of ana- 
logous roots which are found in the Indo-European languages, as 
well as in Hebrew, but of which the Hebrew form is more closely 
allied to the Dravidian (see the ‘‘ Glossarial Affinities’’), these 
analogies, such as they are, constitute an additional element of 
interest in the problem of the origin and pre-historic connections 


of the Dravidian race. Ido not adduce these analogies for the pur- 
pose of endeavouring to prove the existence of any relationship 
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between the Dravidian language and Hebrew. Aware of the danger 


_of proving nothing by attempting to prove too much, I content my- 


self with merely stating those analogies, without attempting to 


deduce any inference from them. The Indo-European analogies 


are sO intimately connected with the individuality and vital essence 


of the Dravidian languages, that it seems difficult to suppose them 


to be merely the result of early association, however intimate. It 
isonly on the supposition of the existence of a remote or partial 
relationship that they appear to be capable of being fully explained. 


In the case of the Semitic analogies, however, the supposition of a 


relationship between the two families of tongues does not appear 


to be necessary. The analogies that appear to exist may be only 
accidental, or they can be accounted for on the hypothesis—a very 
easy and natural one—that the primitive Dravidians were at some 


early period before their arrival in India associated with a people 
_ speaking a Semitic language. 


It seems proper here to notice the remarkable general resem- 
blance which exists between the Dravidian pronouns and _ those of 
the aboriginal tribes of southern and western Australia. In what- 
ever way it may be explained, the existence of a general resem- 
blance seems to be unquestionable; but it has not hitherto been 
observed that the Australian pronouns of the first person are more 
nearly allied to the Tibetan than to the Dravidian. This will 
appear from the following comparative view of the pronoun of the 


first person singular. 


DRAVIDIAN. AUSTRALIAN. TIBETAN. CHINESE. 
I, nan, yan, na, nga, nga, ngatsa, nga, nge, nged. ngo. 
en. nganya. 


Whilst the base of this pronoun seems to be closely allied to 
the corresponding pronoun in ‘Tibetan, and in the Indo-Chinese 
family generally, the manner in which it is pluralised in the Austra- 
lian dialects bears a marked resemblance to the Dravidian, and 
especially to Telugu. Telugu forms its plurals by suffixing Ju to 
the singular; the Australian dialects by a_ similar addition of lu, 
li, dlu, dli, &c. In this particular some of the dialects of the north- 
eastern frontier of India exhibit also an agreement with Telugu— 
e.g. compare Dhimal na, thou, with nye, you. In the Australian 
dialects I find the following plurals and duals of the pronoun of 
the first person—we, or we two, ngalu, ngadlu, ngadli, ngalata, &c. 
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Compare this with the manner in which the Telugu forms its 
plural—e.g., vand’u, he, vandlu, they; and even with the Tamil 
‘plural exclusive’ of the pronoun of the first person—e.g., nan, 1,9 
nangal, we. y 

\ 

The resemblance between the Australian pronouns of the 
second person, both singular and plural, and those of the Dravidian — 
languages is more distinct and special, and is apparent. not only in 
the suffixes, but in the pronominal base ‘itself. The normal forms 
of these pronouns in the Dravidian languages are—singular, vin, 
plural, nim. The personality resides in the crude root ni, thou, 
which is the same in both numbers, with the addition of a singular 
formative n (nin, thou), and a pluralising formative m (ni-m, thous, 
or you). In some cases the pluralising particle m has been dis- 
placed, and 7, which I regard as properly the sign of the epicene 
plural of the third person, has been substituted for it— ¢.g., nir, you 
(in Telugu mir-u). This abnormal form nir is most used as a nomi- 
native, the older and more regular nim retains its place in the 
compounds. Whilst zis the vowel which is almost invariably found — 
in the singular of the pronoun of the second person, it is found 
that in the plural 7 often gives place to u, as in the classical Tamil 
numa, your, and the Brahui num, you. It is to be noticed also that 
the modern Canarese has softened nim into nivo or niwu, in the 
nominative. It is singular, in whatever why it may be accounted 
for, that in each of the particulars now mentioned the Australian_ 
dialects resemble the Dravidian. See the following comparative 
view. Under the Australian head I class the dual together with 
the plural, as being substantially the same. 


DRAVIDIAN. AUSTRALIAN. 
thou, nin, nin. ninna, nginne, ngintoa, ningie. 
you, nim, nim, nir, nim, nivu. nimedoo, nura, niwa, ngurle. 


Compare also the accusative of the person singular in Tamil, 
ennei, me with the Australian accusative emmo. 


The grammatical structure of the Australian dialects exhibits a 
general agreement with the languages of the Scythian group. In 
the use of postpositions instead of prepositions ; in the use of two 
forms of the first person plural, one inclusive of the partly addressed, 
the other exclusive; in the formation of inceptive, causative, and 
reflective verbs by the addition of certain particles to the root ; 
and, generally, in the agglutinative structure of words and in the 
position of words ina sentence, the dialects of Australia resemble 
the Dravidian—as also the Turkish, the Mongolian, and other 
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Scythian languages; and in the same particulars, with one or two 


exceptions, they differ essentially from the dialects which are called 
Polynesian. The vocabularies of the Australia dialects which have 
been compiled do not appear to furnish additional confirmation to 
the resemblances pointed out above; but it is difficult to suppose 
these resemblances to be unreal or merely accidental, and it js 
obvious that the Australian dialects demand (and probably will 
reward) further examination.* 


It is singular also, and still more difficult to be accounted for, 


that some resemblances may be traced between the Dravidian lan- 


guages and the Bornu, or rather the Kanuri, one of the languages 
spoken in the Bornu country, in Central Africa. Most of the 
resemblances are, it is true, of a general nature—e.g., the Kanuri 
is agglutinative in structure, it uses postpositions instead of pre- 
positions, it adds to nouns and sentences syllables expressive of 
doubt, interrogation and emphasis, in a peculiarly Dravidian man- 
ner, and its verb has a negative voice. It has an objective verb, 
as well as a subjective, like the Hungarian. The most distinctive 
resemblance to the Dravidian languages I notice is in the pronoun 
of the second person, which is ni, as in each of the Dravidian 
dialects. Even this, however, as has been shown, is common to 
the Dravidian with Brahui, Chinese, the language of thé second 
Behistun tablets, and the Australian dialects. The Kanuri _ lan- 
guage differs so remarkably from the rest of the African tongues, 
that it is very desirable that its relationship should be fully in- 
vestigated. See Koelle’s ‘Grammar of Bornu”’. 


Wuicu LANGUAGE OR DIALECT BEST REPRESENTS THE PRIMITIVE 
CONDITION OF THE DRAVIDIAN TONGUES ? 


Before entering upon the grammatical comparison of the Dra- 
vidian dialects, it seems desirable to ascertain where we should 
look for their earliest characteristics. Some persons have been of 
opinion that what is called Shen-Tamil (Sen-Damir), or the classi- 
cal dialect of the Tamil language, is to be regarded as the best 
representative of the primitive Dravidian speech. Without under- 
estimating the great value of the Shen-Tamil, I am convinced that 
no one dialect can be implicitly accepted asa mirror of Dravidian 
antiquity. A comparison of all the dialects that exist will be found 


*See a paper “ On the position of the Australian languages, ”’ by W. H. J. 
Bleek, Esq., Ph.D., read at a meeting of the Anthropological Society, London, 
1871. 
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our best and safest guide to a knowledge of the primitive speech © 
from which the various existing dialects have diverged; and not — 
only the Shen-Tamil, but every existing dialect, even the rudest, 
will be found to contribute its quota of help towards this end. The 
Tamil pronouns of the first and second persons cannot be under- — 
stood without a knowledge of Ancient or Classical Canarese ; and 
the Khond or Ku, one of the rudest dialects, the grammar of which 
was reduced to writing only a few years ago, is the only dialect 
which throws light on the masculine and feminine terminations of 
the Dravidian pronouns of the third person. Still it is unquestiona- 
ble that the largest amount of assistance towards ascertaining the 
primitive condition of the Dravidian languages will be afforded by 
Tamil, and in particular by Shen-Tamil; and this naturally follows 
from the circumstance that of all the Dravidian idioms Tamil 
appears to have been the earliest cultivated. 


(1) Literary, classical dialects of the Dravidian Languages: To what extent 
may they be regarded as representing the primitive condition of those 
Languages ? 


It is a remarkable peculiarity of the Indian languages that, as 
soon as they begin to be cultivated, the literary style evinces — 
a tendency to become a literary dialect distinct from the dialect of 
common life, with a grammar and vocabulary of its own. This is 
equally characteristic of the speech of the Aryans of the north and 
of that of the Dravidians, of the south. The relation in which 
Sanskrit stands to the Prakrits and the modern vernaculars is not 
identical with the relation in which the dead languages of Europe 
stand to the living languages descended from them. The so-called 
dead languages of Europe were at one time living tongues, spoken 
nearly as they were written, as e¢.g., the speeches of Demosthenes 
and Cicero testify. When we call those languages dead, we merely 
mean to describe them as the speech of the deed past, not that 
of the living present. Sanskrit cannot properly be called a dead 
language in this sense. Probably it was never the actual, every- 
day speech of any portion of the Aryans of India at any period 
of their history, however remote. Its name Samskrita, the elaborat- 
ted or developed speech, illustrates its origin. It was the language 
not of any race or district, but of a class—the class of bards and — 
priests, the literary men of the first ages; or rather it was the © 
language of literature; and as literary culture made progress, the 
language of literature became ever more copious, euphonious, and — 
refined; If life means growth, and if growth means change, 
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Sanskrit must be regarded as having for a long period been, not a 
dead, but a living tongue; though it must be admitted that it 
changed slowly, like everything else in India—more slowly, doubt- 
less, than the colloquial dialects. The Sanskrit of the Puranas 
differed from the Sanskrit of the Vedas; and in the Vedas them- 
selves the style of the later hymns differed from that of the earlier. 
The earliest Sanskrit extant is evidently the result of a process of 
refinement, originating in the literary activity of a still earlier 
period, of which no records survive. A composition is not neces- 
sarily ancient because written in Sanskrit; for all through the 
ages, down to very recent times, all the literati of Northern and 
Western India, with the exception of the Buddhists, together with 
a considerable proportion of the literati of the South, have been 
accustomed to regard Sanskrit as the most orthodox vehicle for 
the expression of every variety of orthodox thought. 


“The great reformer Buddha, in the sixth century before 
Christ, adopted the popular speech as the vehicle of his teachings ; 
his successors were infected with an unbounded cacoethes scribendi 
(evil habit of writing), and have left behind a literature of 
enormous extent. Here again, however, the fatal mistake common 
to all Indian writers was committed. No sooner had Prakrit be- 
come the language of the Buddhists’ scriptures, than it was at once 
regarded as sacred, and carefully preserved from change or deve- 
lopment. It took with regard to the popular speech the same posi- 
tion that Sanskrit had taken in the earlier centuries. This seems 
to be the fate of all Indian languages; when once committed to 
writing they assume a literary type, and have a tendency to draw 
away from the vulgar living tongue of the people. In the present day 
we see the same process going on in Bengal. Few Beng§li writers, 
save those whose minds have been to some extent moulded on 
English models of thought and feeling, are content to write as they 
speak. They must have something more elaborate and refined 
when they take pen in hand and fill their pages with pompous and 
artificial Sanskrit words, which they readily admit are not ‘ under- 
standed of the people.’ ”’ 


The state of things is not peculiar to Northern India. We 
find precisely the same tendencies, with the same results, in the 
South. Each of the four cultivated Dravidian languages has split up 
into two dialects more or less distinct—a literary, classical dialect ; 
and a popular, colloquial dialect. Classical Canarese is usually 
called ‘Old Canarese’; but it may more properly be regarded 
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neither as new nor as old, but simply as the language of Canarese 
literature, seeing that it is the language in which literary composi- 
tions seem always to have been written, at least from the twelfth 
century, when Keégava’s grammar was composed, down, to the pre- 
sent day. ‘Old Malayalam’ seems to have a better title than Old 
Canarese to be called ‘old’, inasmuch as it contains a considerable 
number of obsolute forms. Moreover, whilst modern MalayaJam 
literature is intensely Sanskritic, the older literature was pervaded, 
with the characteristics of the older or classical Tamil. The lan- 
guage of Telugu poetry differs considerably from that of everyday 
life, but it is not regarded as a different dialect, or designated by 
any special name. It is regarded by native Telugu scholars as dif- 
fering from ordinary Telugu only in being purer and more elevated. 
The most appropriate name for any of the literary dialects, as it 
appears to me, is that by which the higher dialect of Tamil is desig- 
nated. It is called Shen-Tamil (Sen-Damir)—that is classical or 
correct Tamil, literally ‘straight Tamil’, by which name it is meant 
to be distinguished not merely from the colloquial Tamil of the 
masses, but still more from certain rude local dialects, said to be 
twelve in number, mentioned by grammarians by name, and includ- 
ed under the generic designation of Kodun-Damir—that is, literally, 
‘crooked Tamil’. The name ordinarily given by Europeans to the 
literary dialect of Tamil is ‘High Tamil’; and this appears to me 
to be a more accurate term, on the whole, than that ordinarily given 
to the literary dialect of the Canarese; for though there is a sense 
in which each of these literary dialects may be described as ‘ old’, 
their most essential characteristic is the extraordinary amount of 
polish and refinement they have received. Classical Tamil bears 
nearly the same relation to the actual speech of the people that 
Sanskrit (that is, classical Indo-Aryan) did to the ancient Prakrits, 
and now does to the modern Gaurian vernaculars. Even at the 
time the oldest extant High Tamil compositions were written, 
there was probably almost as wide a difference between the lan- 
guage of the vulgar and that affected by the literati as there is at 
present. It is inconceivable that so elaborately refined and 
euphonised a style of language as that of the classical poems and ~ 
grammars, can ever have been the actual everyday speech of any 
class of the people. It contains, it is true, many ancient forms; but 
forms that had come to be regarded as vulgar by the time that 
literary culture had commenced (no matter how great their anti- 
quity), seem to have been systematically rejected. The speech of 
the masses may therefore contain forms and words as old as, or 
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even older than, the corresponding forms and words of the litera- 
_ ture; and yet there is an important difference between the two to 


be borne in mind. No argument in favour of the antiquity of a 
word or form can be founded merely on the fact of its existence in 
the colloquial dialect ; whereas the existence of a word or form in 
the classical dialect, especially in the grammars and vocabularies of 
that dialect, proves at least that it was in existence when that 
dialect was fixed, which certainly cannot have been less than a 
thousand years ago. There is an additional presumption in favour 


_ of its antiquity in the circumstance that all poets, even the earliest, 


have been accustomed to regard expressions that were considered 
more or less archaic in their own time, as peculiarly suitable to poetical 
compositions. 


(2) High antiquity of the literary cultivation of Tamil 


The relatively high antiquity of the literary cultivation of Tamil 
being a matter of interest considered in itself, irrespective of its 
bearings on the question of Dravidian comparative grammar, I shall 
here adduce a few of the evidences on which this conclusion rests. 


1. Classical Tamil, which not only contains all the refinements 
which the Tamil has received, but also exhibits to some extent the 
primitive condition of the language, differs more from the colloquial 
Tamil than the classical dialect of any other Dravidian idiom differs 
from its ordinary dialect. It differs from colloquial Tamil so con- 
siderably that it might almost be considered as a distinct language : 
for not only is classical Tamil poetry as unintelligible to the un- 
learned Tamilian as the Aineid of Virgil to a modern Italian peasant, 
but even prose compositions written in the classical dialect might be 
read for hours in the hearing of a person acquainted only with the 
colloquial idiom, without his understanding a single sentence. Not- 
withstanding this, classical Tamil contains less Sanskrit, not more, 
than the colloquial dialect. It affects purism and national indepen- 
dence; and its refinements are all ab intra. As the words and 
forms of classical Tamil cannot have been invented all at once by 
the poets, but must have come into use slowly and gradually, the 
degree in which colloquial Tamil has diverged from the poetical 
dialect, notwithstanding the slowness with which language, like 
everything else, changes in the East, seems to me a proof of the high 
antiquity of the literary cultivation of Tamil. 


92. Another evidence consists in the extraordinary copiousness 
of the Tamil vocabulary, and the number and variety of the gram- 
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matical forms of Shen-Tamil. The Shen-Tamil grammar is a crow- 
ded museum of obsolete forms, cast-off inflexions, and curious anoma- 
lies. Many of these will be pointed out from time to time in the body 
of this work. I may here refer especially to the extreme and almost 
naked simplicity of some of the conjugational forms of the oldest 
Tamil, particularly to the existence of an uninflected form of the 
verb, and of another form in which only the first rudimentary traces 
of inflexion are seen. These particulars, as will be shown in the 
Part ‘‘ on the Verb’’, seem to me to point to the arrest of the develop- 
ment of the Tamil verb at a very early period by the invention of 
writing, as in the still more remarkable instance of Chinese. The 
extraordinary copiousness of the Tamil vocabulary is shown by the 
fact that a school lexicon of the Tamil language, published by the 
American missionaries at Jaffna, contains no less than 58,500 words ; 
notwithstanding which, it would be necessary to add several thou- 
sands of technical terms, besides provincialisms, and thousands upon 
thousands of authorised compounds, in order to render the list 
complete. Nothing strikes a Tamil scholar more, on examining the 
dictionaries of the other Dravidian dialects, than the paucity of their 
lists of synonyms in comparison with those of Tamil. The Tamil 
vocabulary contains not only those words which may be regarded 
as appropriate to the language, inasmuch as they are used by Tamil 
alone, but also those which may be considered as the property of 
Telugu, Canarese, &c. Thus, the word used for ‘ house’ in ordinary 
Tamil is widu; but the vocabulary contains also, and occasionally 
uses, the word appropriate to Telugu, il (Tel. illu), and the dis- 
tinctive Canarese word, manet (Can. mane); besides another 
synonym, kudi, which it has in common with Sanskrit and the whole 
of the Finnish languages. The grammar and vocabulary of Tamil 
are thus to a considerable extent the common repository of Dravi- 
dian forms and roots. We may conclude, therefore, that the 
literary cultivation of Tamil dates from a period prior to that of the 
other idioms, and not long subsequent to the fina] breaking up of 
the language of the ancient Dravidians into dialects. 


3. Another evidence of the antiquity and purity of Tamil con- 
sists in the agreement of the ancient Canarese, the ancient Mala- 
yajam, the Tu]u, and also the Tuga, Gond, and Ku, with Tamil, in 
many of the particulars in which modern Canarese and modern 
Telugu differ from it. 


4. The fact that in many instances the forms of Telugu roots 
and inflexions have evidently been softened down from the forms of 


ae 
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Tamil, is a strong confirmation of the higher antiquity of the Tami- 
lian forms. Instances of this will be given in the section on the phon- 
etic system of these languages. It will suffice now to adduce, as an 
illustration of what is meant, the transposition of vowels in the 
Telugu demonstrative pronouns. The true Dravidian demonstra- 
tive bases are a, remote, and 7, proximate; to which are suffixed the 
formatives of the genders, with v euphonic, to prevent hiatus. The 
Tamil demonstratives are avan, ille, and ivan, hic. The Telugu 
masculine formative answering to the Tamil an, is du, udu, or adu; 
and hence the demonstratives in Telugu, answering to the Tamil 
avan, ivan, might be expected to be avadu, and ivadu, instead of 
which we find vddu, ille, and vidu, hic. Here the demonstrative 
bases a and i have shifted from their natural position at the begin- 
ning of the word to the middle, whilst by coalescing with the vowel 
of the formative, or as a compensation for its loss, their quantity 
has been increased. The altered, abnormal form of the Telugu is 
evidently the later one ; but as even the high dialect of the Telugu 
contains no other form, the period when the Telugu grammar was 
rendered permanent by written rules and the aid of written compo- 
sitions, must have been subsequent to the origin of the corruption 
in question, and therefore subsequent to the literary cultivation of 
Tamil. 


5. Another evidence of antiquity consists in the great corrup- 
tion of many of the Sanskrit tadbhavas or derivatives found in Tamil. 


The Sanskrit contained in Tamil may be divided into three 
portions of different dates. 


(1) The most recent portion was introduced by the three re- 
ligious schools which divide amongst them the allegiance of the 
mass of the Tamil people. These are the school of the Saiva-Sid- 
dhanta, or that of the philosophy of the Agamas, the most popular 


system amongst the Tamil Stdras, the school of Sankara Acharya, 
the apostle of Advaita, and the chief rival of both, the school of 
.- 


$ri Vaishnava, founded by Ramanuja Acharya. The period of the 
greatest activity and influence of those sects seems to have exten- 


ded from about the eleventh century A.D. to the sixteenth; and 


the Sanskrit derivatives introduced by the adherents of these 
systems (with the exception of a few points wherein change was 
unavoidable) are pure, unchanged Sanskrit. 


(2) The school of writers, partly preceding the above and partly 
contemporaneous with them, by which the largest portion of the 
Sanskrit derivatives found in Tamil were introduced, was that of 
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the Jainas, which flourished from about the ninth or tenth century A.D” — 
to the thirteenth*. The period of the predominance of the 
Jainas (a predominance in intellect and learning—rarely a predomi- e, 
nance in political power) was the Augustan age of Tamil literature, 
the period when the Madura College, a celebrated literary associa- 
tion, appears to have flourished, and when the Kura], the Chinta- 
mani, and the classical vocabularies and grammars were written. 
The Sanskrit derivatives found in the writings of this period are 
very considerably altered, so as to accord with Tamil euphonic — 
rules. Thus loka, Sans. the world is changed into ulagu ; raja, a 
king, into arasu. 


Nearly the whole of the Sanskrit derivatives found in Telugu, 
Canarese and Malayalam belong to the periods now mentioned, or 
at least they accord on the whole with the derivatives found in 
the Tamil of those two periods, especially the former or more 
recent. They are divided, according to the degree of permutation 
or corruption to which they have been subjected, into the two 
classes of tat-sama, the same with it—i.e., words which are iden- 
tical with Sanskrit—and tad-bhava, of the same nature with it= 
derived from it—i.e., words which are derived from a Sanskrit 
origin, but have been more or less corrupted or changed by local 
influences. The former class, or fatsama words, are scarcely at all 
altered, and generally look like words which have been used only 
by Brahmans, or which had been introduced into the vernaculars 
at a period when the Sanskrit alphabetical and phonetic systems 
had become naturalised, through the predominance of the later — 
forms of Hindiism. Sanskrit derivatives of the second class which | 
have been altered more considerably, or tadbhava words, do not ~ 
appear to have been borrowed direct from Sanskrit, but are repre- % 
sented by Telugu and Canerese grammarians themselves as words — 
that have been borrowed from the Prakrits, or colloquial dialects 
of the Sanskrit, spoken in ancient times in the contiguous Gaura 
provinces. 

(3) In addition to the Sanskrit tatsama and tadbhava deri- — 
vatives of the two periods now mentioned—the modern Vedantic 
Saiva, and Vaishnava periods, and the Jaina period—Tamil con- 
tains many derivatives belonging to the very earliest period of the 
literary culture of the language—derivatives which are probably _ 
of an earlier date than the introduction of Sanskrit into the other _ 


* Modern researches point to a much earlier date than that given here. .- 
—Editors. = 
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_ dialects. The derivatives of this class were not borrowed from 
. the northern Prakrits (though much more corrupted than even the 

_ derivatives borrowed from those Prakrits by Canarese and Telugu), 
E. but appear to have been derived from oral intercourse with the 
= first Brahmanical priests, scholars, and astrologers, and probably 
remained unwritten for a considerable time. The Sanskrit of this 
_. period is not only greatly more corrupted than that of the period 
* of the Jainas, but its corruptions are of a different character. The 
_ jainas altered the Sanskrit which they borrowed in order to 
_ bring it into accordance with Tamil euphonic rules; whereas in 
the Sanskrit of the period now under consideration—the earliest 
_ period—the changes that have been introduced seem to be in 
utter defiance of rule. The following are instances of derivatives 
of this class: 


(a) The Sans. sri, sacred, was altered into tiru, whilst a more 
' recent alteration of the Sanskrit word is into siri, siri, and si. 


(b) The Sans. karman, a work, is in the Tamil of the more 
modern periods altered into karumam and kanmam; but in the 
older Tamil it was corrupted into kam. 


(c) Several of the names of the Tamil months supply us with 
illustrations of early corruptions of Sanskrit. The Tamil months, 
though now solar-siderial, are named from the old lunar asterisms, 
the names of which asterisms, and still more the names of the 
months borrowed from them, are greatly corrupted. E.g., the aster- 
ism purva-ashadam is changed into piradam: aghadam, also, is 

changed into adam, from which is formed adi, the Tamil name of 
x the month July—August. The name of the asterism asvini has 
been corrupted into eippasi, which is the Tamil name of the month 
~QOctober—November. The change of pirva bhadra-pada, the San- 
pe skrit name of one of the asterisms, into puraffa@si is still more extra- 
| a ordinary. Piurva-bhadra-pada was first changed into pirafttadi, the 
; name of the corresponding asterism in Tamil; and this, again, by 
| the shortening of the first syllable and the change of diinto si, 
tt _became purattasi, the Tamil month September—October. The cor- 
r Ptesponding names of the asterisms and months in Telugu, Canarese, 
' &c., are pure, unchanged Sanskrit; and hence the greater antiquity 
of the introduction of those words into Tamil, or at least the greater 
antiquity of their use in Tamil written compositions, may safely be 


concluded. 
; a 6. The higher antiquity of the literary cultivation of Tamil may 
ee be inferred from Tamil inscriptions, In “area and Telin- 
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modern inscriptions are written in Sanskrit, Even when the ie ” 
racters employed are those of the ancient Canarese or Telugu 
(characters which have been arranged to express the peculia a 
sounds of Sanskrit), Sanskrit is the language in which the inscrip: = 
tion is found to be written, if it is one of any antiquity. In the Tam oy 
country, on the contrary, all inscriptions belonging to an early — 
period are written in Tamil; and I have not met with, or heard of, 

a single Sanskrit inscription in the Tamil country which appears tox 4 
e older than the fourteenth century a.D., though I have obtained 
facsimiles of all the inscriptions I could hear of in South Tinne- 
velly and South Travancore—integral portions of the ancient Pan- 
dyan kingdom. The number of inscriptions I have obtained is about 3 
a hundred and fifty. They were found on the walls and floors of 
temples, and on rocks and pillars. The latest are written in Grantha, 
or the character in which Sanskrit is written by the Dravida Brah- — 
mans; those of an earlier age either in an old form of the existing 
Tamil character, or in a still older character, which appears to 
have been common to the Tamil and the ancient MalayaJam coun- — 
tries, and is the character in which the ancient sd@sanas or docu- 
mentary tablets in the possession of the Jews at Cochin and of the 
Syrian Christians in Travancore are written. This character is still 
used with some variations by the Muhammedan colonists in North 
Malayalam. It presents some points of resemblance to the modern 
Telugu-Canarese character, and also to the character in which some 
undeciphered inscriptions in Ceylon and the Eastern Islands are 
written.* The language of all the more ancient of these imscrip- 
tions is Tamil, and the style in which they are written is that of the . 
classical dialect, without any of those double plurals (¢.g., ningal, — 
yous, instead of nir, you), and other unauthorised novelties by 
which modern Tamil is disfigured, but it is free also from the affec- — 
ted brevity and involutions of the poetical style. As no inscription — . 
of any antiquity in Telingana or Karnataka is found to be written — 
in the Canarese or the Telugu language, whatever be the character — 
employed, the priority of Tamil literary culture, as well as its 
national independence to a _ considerable extent, may fairly be 
concluded, 


= 


I may here remark that the Cochin and Travancore S4@sanas or 
tablets which are referred to above, and which have been translat- 
ed by Dr Gundert, prove amongst other things the substantial iden- 
tity of ancient MalayaJam with ancient Tamil. The date of these . 


*Fournal of the Madras Literary Society, vol. xiii. 


nor ear- 
fthan the seventh; for the technical terms of ftae-derial chro- 
gy (derived oon the Strya-Siddhanta of Arya-bhatta) which 

employed in these inscriptions were not introduced till the 
eve nth century. The sd@sanas were written at a time when the 
Kerala dynasty was still predominant on the Malabar coast; but 
tho gh words and forms which are peculiar to Malayalam may be 
tected i in them, the general style of the language in which they are 
wr itten is Tamil, the inflexions of the nouns and verbs are Tamil, 
id-the idiom is mostly Tamil; and we are therefore led to infer 
fat at that period Tamil was the language at least of the court and 
Pthe educated classes in the Malayalam country, and that what is 
now called Malayalam, if it then existed at all, was probably no- 
Reine more than a patois current among the inhabitants of the hills 
az. ind jungles in the interior. The fact that the Sa@sanas which were 
| = by the ancient MalayaJlam kings to the Jews and Syrian Chris- 
_ tians are in the Tamil language, instead of what is now called Mala- 
_ yajam, cannot be accounted for by the supposition of the subjection 
at that time of any part of the Malayalam country to the ancient 


Pandya kings, with Kerala names, titles, and insignia ; and it is evi- 
dent. from the Greek geographers themselves, from whom alone we 
y anything of an ancient Pandya conquest, that it was only a 
solated places, on or near the Malabar coast, that were really 
- the rule of the Pandyas. The only part of the MalayaJam 
which at that period could have belonged bona fide to the 
Jyas, was the southern part of the country of the Aii or Paralia. 
South Travancore, a district which has always been inhabited 
by Pandis, and where to the present day the language of 
ne entire people is Tamil, not MalayaJam. 
=~ From the various particulars mentioned above, it appears clear 
Pest at the Tamil language was of all the Dravidian idioms the earliest 
| cultivated; it also appears highly probable that in the endeavour 
to ascertain the characteristics of the primitive Dravidian speech, 
' from which the various existing dialects have divaricated, most 
| ‘assistance will be furnished by Tamil. The amount and value of this 
2 ssitance will appear in almost every portion of the grammatical 
parison on which we are about to enter. It must, however, be 
Bib in mind, as has already been intimated, that neither Tamil 
of any other single dialect, ancient or modern, can be implicitly 
opted as a. faithful repre agbratiye of the primitive Dravidian 
0 sngue. A car ul comparison of the peculiarities of all the dialects 
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kings of Madura; for the kings in question were Kerala, not 
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will carry us up still further, probably up to the period of their 
mutual divergence, a period long anterior to that of grammars and 
vocabularies; and it is upon the result of such a comparison that 
most dependence is to be placed. 


EARLIEST EXTANT WRITTEN RELICS OF THE DRAVIDIAN LANGUAGES 


The Dravidian words which are contained in the Ramayana, the 
Maha-bharata, and other Sanskrit poems of undoubted antiquity, 
are so few that they throw no light whatever upon the ancient 
condition of the Dravidian languages prior to the ninth or tenth 
centuries A.D., the earliest date to which any extant Tamil com- 
positions can safely be attributed.* 


The oldest Dravidian word\found in any written record in the 
world appears to be the word for ‘ peacock’ in the Hebrew text of 
the Books of Kings and Chronicles, in the list of the articles of 
merchandise brought from Tarshish or Ophir in Solomon’s ships, 
about 1000 B.c. This word is tukt in Kings, taki in Chronicles. The 
ordinary name at present for the peacock on the Malabar coast and 
in Tamil is mayil (Sans. mayiira); it is also sometimes called Siki 
(Sans. sikhi), a name given to it on account of its crest; but the 
ancient, poetical, purely Tamil-Malayalam name of the peacock is 
tokei, the bird with the (splendid) tail. Sikhi = avis cristata; tokei 
= avis caudata. The verbal root of the word tOkei is tok’ or t0k’, tuk 
or tuk’, to hank; hence ‘a scarf,’ ‘a skirt border,’ is called t0kkez. 
The vowel of the root liberates between uw and oe: half the deriva- 
tives have the one vowel, half the other. Hence there is no reason — 
to suppose the Phoenicians in error when they represented tuk as the — 
radical part of the word. That the vowel is short in Kings and long 
in Chronicles is also quite in accordance with the fact that in 
Tamil-Malayalam the vowel is sometimes short, sometimes long. 


Though t0ket, as verbal noun, is a derivative from tok or tuk’, 
yet the ultimate root appears to have been to or tu. Judging from 
analogy the final k’ or ku must have been a formative. A primary 
root with this addition becomes a verbal noun, and in the next 
stage of the language this verbal noun becomes in its turn a new, 
secondary verbal root. It is interesting to be able to trace the use of 
this Tamil-Malayalam formative k’ or ku so early as the time of the 
Phoenician trade with India. Max Miiller, speaking of this etymol- 
ogy (Lect. p. 209), remarks: “If this etymology be right, it would 


* This statement must be modified. Later researches point to their having been 
in existence at a much earlier period. —Editors. 
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€ an important confirmation of the antiquity of the Tamulic lan- 
guages spoken in India before the advent of the Aryan tribes.” 
I have no doubt that this etymology is right, and that the inference 
_ deduced from it is well founded. It may here be added that from 
_ the Dravidian tokei, pronounced tdgei, would naturally be derived 
the Arabic tawas, the Greek rads (tabs), and ultimately the Latin 
_ pavo ond our own pea-fowl. Minayeff has discovered in the Bud- 

dhistical writings a reference to voyages made by ancient Indian 

merchants to Babylon (called ‘Bavert’ = Old Cuneiform Persian 

‘Babiru’), in the second of which voyages they took thither the 
: first peacock for sale. (See paper by Professor Weber in the Indian 
 Antiquary for may 1873). 


Of the names of the other articles of merchandise mentioned 
in Kings and Chronicles, kof, an ape, has generally been identified 
| with the Sanskrit kapi; and the Greek kyzos (képos), and even 
the English ape, have been supposed to have the same origin. It 
seems more probable, however, that the word has been derived 
from the old Egyptian kaf, an ape, a word which Mr Le Page 
Renouf informs me is in very common use in Egyptian inscrip- 
tions, and which he says is to all appearance as ancient as the langu- 
age itself. The origin of the word used for ‘ivory’ (shen habbim, the 
tooth of the habb) still seems to me somewhat doubtful. On the 
whole, the most probable derivation seems to be from the old 
Egyptian ab, ivory. Algum may perhaps be the Sanskrit valguka, 
sandal wood, another meaning of which is ‘beautiful,’ a word 
which seems to be identical with, or derived from, the Tamil- 
_Malayajam aragu or ajfagu, beauty. If so, algum will be more 
- correct than almug. The fragrant wood called ‘aloes’ in Proverbs 
Sil. 17, &c., was the Aquilaria Agallocha, the Hebrew word for 
which, ahalim or ahaloth, is evidently derived rather from the 
Tamil-Malayajam form of the word, aghil, than from the Sanskrit 
agaru, though both are ultimately identical. 


j The Greek word 60vla (oruza), rice, must be one of consider- 
able antiquity. It dates from the period, whenever that was when 
rice was first introduced from [India into Europe; and it cannot 
be doubted that we have here the Tamil word arisi, rice deprived 
of the husk, this being the condition in which rice was then, as 
now, brought up in India for exportation to Europe. The dis- 
tinctly Malayajam form of the word, ari, seems a corruption. 


The earliest Dravidian word in Greek of which we know the 
date is kzOm:ov (karpion), Ctesias’s name for cinnamon, Herodotus 
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describes cinnamon ‘‘as the «d@pea (karphea), (dry sticks), which 
we, after the Phoenicians, call xiv vipwp ov (kinnamomon). Liddell 
and Scott say, in loc. «Kd@pos (karphos), plural na@pea (karphea), 
“this word bears a curious resemblance to the Arabic words kerfat, 
kirfah.”’ This resemblance, however, must, I think, be accidental, 
seeing that Herodotus considered ‘cinnamon’ alone as a foreign word, 
and that «d@pos is naturally derived from x«d@pgw (karpho), to 
wither. The word mentioned by Ctesias seems, however, to have a 
real resemblance to the Arabic word, and also to a Dravidian one. 
Ctesias, the author of the earliest Greek treatise on India, describes 
an odorous oil produced from an Indian tree having flowers like 
the laurel, which the Greeks called ,v@00@68a. (muroroda), but 
which in India was called «d@m.ov (karpion). From Ctesias’s des- 
cription (making allowance for its exaggerations) it is evident that 
cinnamon oil was meant, and in this opinion Wahl agrees. Uranius, 
a writer quoted by Stephen of Byzantium, mentions x«é07aéov 
(kerpathon) as one of the productions of the Abaseni, the Arabian 
Abyssinians, by which we are doubtless to understand not so much 
the products of their country as the articles in which they traded. 
From the connection in which it is found, x%@aa@ovw (kerpathon) 
would appear to be cinnamon, and we can scarcely err in identify- 
ing with it kerfat, or, more properly, kirfah, one of the names which 
cinnamon has received in Arabic. Some Arabic Scholars derive 
kirfah from karafa, ‘decortavit’; but Mr Hassoun does not admit 
this derivation, and considers kirfah a foreign word. We are thus 
brought back to Ctesias’s k&@m.ov (karpion), or the Indian word 
which «&@m7.ov (karpion) represented. As this is a word of which 
we know the antiquity, the supposition that the Greeks or Indians 
borrowed it from the Arabs is quite inadmissible. What then is the 
Indian word Ctesias referred to? Not, as has been supposed, kurun- 
dhu, the Singhalese name for cinnamon, derived from the Sanskrit 
karunta; but the Tamil-Malayalam word karuppu or karppu—e.g., 
karappa—(t) tailam, Mal. oil of cinnamon. Other forms of this word 
are karappu, karuva, and karuva the last of which is the most 
common form in modern Tamil. Rheede refers to this form of the 
word when he says that ‘‘in his time in Malabar oils in high medical 
estimation were made from both the root and the leaves of the karua 
or wild cinnamon of that coast.” 


There are two meanings of karu in Tamil-MalayaJam, ‘black’ 
and ‘pungent,’ and the latter doubtless supplies us with the ex- 
planation of karuppu, ‘cinnamon.’ A word with a related meaning 
to this is karukku, ‘a medicinal preparation.” This name may have 
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been given to cinnamon from what has been described as ‘the sweet 
burning taste’ of the bark, and especially of the oil. Wild cinnamon 
grows freely in Malabar, in the very region in which Ctesias’s name 
for it, and the name adopted by the Arabians, is still in use. The 
cinnamon now grown in Ceylon is, it is true, of a much finer quality, 
but it is doubtful whether the cultivation of it had been introduced 
into Ceylon at that early period, and even if it had, it should be 
remembered that Ctesias, who derived all his information about 


‘India from Persian and Babylonian merchants, seems to have known 


nothing of Ceylon. I have little doubt that the Sanskrit karpiia, 
‘camphor, is substantially the same as the Tamil-MalayaJam 
karuppu and Ctesias’s k&@mov (karpion), seeing that it does not 
seem to have any root in Sanskrit, and that camphor and cinnamon 
are nearly related. The camphor of commerce is from a cinnamon 
tree, the camphora officinarum. If the identity of Ctesias’s word with 
the Tamil-MalayaJam karuppa be admitted, it follows that we have 
here the earliest Dravidian word quoted by the Greeks, and that at 
that early time Tamil roots were sometimes converted into verbal 
nouns by the addition of the formative pu, as they are at present, 
just as we have seen in the Hebrew tuki, the alternative formative 
ku or kei, used, at present, for the same purpose. 


It is a remarkable circumstance that the largest stock of primi- 
tive Dravidian words contained in any written documents of ancient 
time—the earliest authentic extant traces of the existence of the 
Dravidian languages, as distinguished from Sanskrit—are those 
which are found in the notices of the Greek geographers Ptolemy 


and the author of the, ‘ Periplus Maris Erythrei’’; including also the 


‘Natural History” of Pliny. Many of the names of places and tribes 
recorded by those geographers, not long after the commencement 
of the Christian era, are identical, letter for letter, with the names 
now in use. Several of those names have become obsolete, or 
cannot now be identified; but the signification of the compound 
words of which they consist is generally apparent, and in several 
of them we can detect the operation of some interesting dialectic 
peculiarity or euphonic rule which is still characteristic of these 
languages. I subjoin a few examples of Dravidian words of this 
class recorded by the Greeks, beginning with the names of Dravi- 
dian peoples and princess. 


(1.) t) Mavdtov (ho Pandion)— NX dn Ilav StOveav (he chora 
Pandionon), Kavéidvwv (Kandiondn) is evidently an error — the 
Pandya king and people. ‘This name is, as we have seen, of Sanskrit 
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origin, and Pande, the form which Pliny, after Megasthenes, gives 
in his list of Indian nations, comes very near the Sanskrit. The more 
recent local information of Pliny himself, as well as the notices of 
Ptolemy and the Periplus, supply us with the Dravidian form of the 
word. The Tamil sign of the masculine singular is an, and Tamil 
inserts 7 euphonically after md, consequently [av diay (Pandion), 
and still better, the plural form of the world [avdé.dves (Pandiones) 
faithfully represents the Tamil masculine singular Pandiyan. 
Ptolemy is quite correct in giving the same name to the people and 
their prince. The people were Pandyas, the prince the Pandya, or 
the Pandya-déva. The form of the masculine singular in ancient 
Canarese, corresponding to the Tamil an, is am; in Telugu it is 
udu, so that Pandiyudu in Telugu answers to Pandiyan in Tamil. 
Consequently we learn, that as early as the Christian era, Tamil 
differed dialectically from the other Dravidian idioms, and in 
particular that its mode of forming the masculine singular was then 
the same as it is now. We also learn from the expression Mééo0v9a 
Baoiderov avdt0urs (Modoura Basileion Pandionis) that the 
Pandyas had transferred their capital from Kolkei on the Tamra- 
parni to Madura on the Veigei before the Christian era. MéSov@a 
itself (in Pliny Modura) is the Sanskrit Mathura, pronounced in the 
Tamil manner. The-corresponding city in Northern India, Muttra, 
is written by the Greeks MZ@ 00a (Methora). 


(2.) 6 Kn@08080o0s (ho Kérobothros). The prince called by this 
name by Ptolemy is called 6 Knw@o080rQos (ho Képrobotros) by the 
author of the Periplus. The insertion of 7 is clearly an error, but 
more likely to be an error of a copyist than that of the author, who 
himself had visited the territories of the prince in question. He is 
called Celobothras in Pliny’s text but one of the MSS. gives it more 
correctly as Celobotras. The name in Sanskrit, and in full, is Kerala- 
putra, but both Kéra and Kéla are Dravidian abbreviations of 
Kérala. They are Malayalam, however, not Tamil abbreviations ; 
and the district over which Keralaputra ruled is that in which the 
Malayalam language is now spoken. 


(3.) LYHCar vonpddSes (SOrai nomades) —’AOk&rov Baoidetov 
Yweat (Arkatou Basileion S6rai)—” OCbovea Baoidrceroy V&HOvayos 
(Orthoura _— Basileion SOrnagos) — Tla@dian Lweyrev (Paralia 
Soreton) [or LwQty@wv ((Sdrigdn) ]; also Il aQadia Twit wv (Para- 
lia Torimgon) which should evidently have been Ywiy Yew (SOrin- 
gon), seeing that it included the mouth of the river XafS@os 
(Chabéros) |. Without entering here on any minute topographical 
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discussions with regard to details, it seems evident to me that the 
word Ywa (Sdra), which we meet alone and in various combina- 
tions in these notices, represents the name of the northern portion 
of the Tamilian nation. This name is Chola in Sanskrit, Chola in 
Telugu; but in Tamil Sora or Chora. Ptolemy’s accuracy, or rather 
perhaps that of his informants, with regard to the name of this peo- 
ple is remarkable; for in Tamil they appear not only as Sdras, 
but also as Sdragas and Soriyas, and even S6ringas; their country 
also is called Sdragam. The r of the Tamil word Sora is a peculiar 
sound, not contained in Telugu, in which it is generally represented 
by d, nor in Sanskrit and Pali, in which it is represented 
by d, or J. The transliteration of this letter by the Greeks as @ 
seems to show that then, as now, the use of this peculiar 7 was a 
dialectic peculiarity of Tamil. The Indian equivalent of the name 
of the king Sornax has not survived—as those of 6 [lav diav 
(ho Pandidn) and 6 Kn@08068Q0s (ho Keérobothros) have — and it 
is fruitless to guess what it may have been; but as we know from 


“native poems that the name of the ancient capital of the SOras was 


Ureiytr (pronounced OreiyUur), we may safely identify this name 
with Ptolemy’s *’O@@ov@a (Orthoura), the capital of the [Ta@adia 
Ywlnr dv (Paralia Soréton). 


(4.) ?A@xarov Bagidtetov Ywa (Arkatou Basileion  SOra). 
"AQxaros (Arkatos) is here represented, not as a country, people, 
or city, but as the name of a prince. As General Cunningham has 
pointed out, Ywa (SOra) is represented as the name of a city, where 
a king called ?’A@xaros (Arkatos) reigned. Though this was evident- 
ly Ptolemy’s meaning, yet one is strongly tempted to suppose that 
here the names given by the natives of the country to his informants 
had got transposed. The name Ya (Sora) is identical with that 
of the people of the district, whom Ptolemy himself calls Y@Qar 
pou&bes (SOrai nomades), and *'A@xaros (Arkatos) answers ex- 
ceedingly well, in situation as well as in sound, to Arcot, the capital 
of the Carnatic in Muhammedantimes. There is a distinct tradi- 


tion that the inhabitants of that part of the Chola or Sora country 


which lies between Madras and the Ghauts, including Arcot as its 
centre, were Kurumbars or wandering shepherds—nomads—for 
several centuries after the Christian era. General Cunningham 
objects to this identification that Arcot is quite a modern name; but 
it must, as Colonel Yule has pointed out, be at least as old as 1340 
A.D., for it is mentioned by Ibn Batuta. The name is properly ar 
-kad, Tam. the six forests, and the Hindis of the place regard it as 
an ancient city, though not mentioned by name in the Puragas, and 
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point out the ‘six forests’ in which six of the rishis of the ancient 
period had their hermitages. If this identification be admitted, we 
have here another instance of the antiquity of the dialectic pecu- 
liarities of Tamil, for the oblique form of the word kad’ is kaft’, 
and the word ordinarily used in Telugu for forest is not kad’, but 
adavi or atavt. 


(5.) K&@ovQa Baciderov Kn@086000v (Karoura Basileion Kéro- 
bothrou). Karur is mentioned’ in Tamil traditions as the ancient 
capital of the Chéra, Kéra, or Kérala kings, and is generally identi- § 
fied with Kartr, an important town in the Coimbatore district, ori- 7 
ginally included in the Chera kingdom. Kariir means the black 
town, and I consider it identical with Karagam. and Kadaram, names 
of places which I have frequently found in inscriptions in the Tamil 
country, and which are evidently the poetical equivalents of Karur. 
The meaning of each of the names is the same, Ptolemy’s word 
K&@ov@a (Karoura) represents the Tamil name of the place with 
perfect accuracy; kar means black, and dr (sometimes pronounced 
ir-u), a town. Neither of these words seems to have altered in the 
least in sound or signification for 1800 years. 


(6.) Modogalingam nomine, Pliny. I have already in p. 29, 
discussed the meaning of this name. I add here that if modo be 
regarded as a Telugu word, meaning three, we have here an inter- 
esting illustration of the antiquity of Dravidian dialect peculiari- — 
ties; for three is in Telugu mudu, in Tamil mindru, in Canarese : 
miru, in Tulu miji. 


(7.) Damirice, and also Scytia Dymirice, Peutinger Tables; 
Dimirica, in the Ravenna Cosmography, see p. 11. The Dymir or 
Dymirice was supposed by Dr Burnell to represent the word Tamir, 
and if so, the Damir of Damirice will come still nearer thereto. The 
portion of the Malabar coast immediately to the north of Dymirice — 
is called, by Ptolemy and the author of the ‘“Periplus,” AQ:akq 
(Anaké), and it seems probable that this was the district to which — 
the name of Araka was given by Varaha-mihira several centuries 
afterwards (Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society, vol. v.). It ap- 
pears probable, therefore, that the difference between the Aryans 
and the Dravidians can be traced in the names given by the Greeks 
to those portions of the Malabar coast which we know from other 
sources of information have always been inhabited by Aryans and 
Dravidians respectively. 


(8.) I content myself with simply noting the following names 
of places on the Malabar coast. Mov{i@is (Mouziris) appears to be 
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the Muyiri of Muyiri-cotta; Tjvdis (Tyndis) is Tundi; and the 

_ Kynda of Nelkynda [or as Ptolemy has it MeA-KvvSa (Mel-Kynda), 

i.e., probably Western Kynda] seems to be Kannettri, the southern 

_ boundary of Kérala proper. One MS. of Pliny writes the second 

part of this word not cyndon, but canidon. The first of these places 

was identified by Dr Gundert; for the remaining two we are indebted 
to Dr Burnell. 


(9.) Cottonara, Pliny; Ketrova®i:ky (Koltonariké), Perip.; the 


district was not mentioned by Prolemy. Cottonara was evidently 
» the name of the district; kortrovd@:kov (kottonarikon), the name 
of the pepper for which the district was famous. Dr Buchanan 
identifies Cottonara with Kadatta-nadu, the name of a district in 
the Calicut country celebrated for its pepper. Dr Burnell identifies 
it with Kolatta-nadu, the district about Tellicherry, which he says 
is the pepper district. kadatta, in Malayalam, means_ transport, 
conveyance; na@du, Tam.-Mal., means a district. 


(10.) Z&vva0a (Sangara). The author of the ‘ Periplus ”’ calls 
by this name the canoes formed out of single trees, in which pepper 
was brought from Cottonara to Barace. The MalayaJam name of 
these boats is changadam. Tulu jangala. Compare Sanskrit sam- 
ghadam, a raft. I have never been able to explain kodav S:0gwvr& 
(kolandiophonta), the name of the large vessels that sailed from the 
western coast to Ceylon and the Ganges. 


(11.) Korrt&Qa (Kottiara). This is the name of a place in the 

_ country of the ’’Aio. (Ajfot) of Ptolemy, in the Ila@adia (Paralia) 
of the author of the “Periplus,”’ identical in part with South Tra- 
-vancore. Apparently it is the Cottora of Pliny, and I have no doubt 
that it is the Cottara of the Peutinger Tables. It is not to be con- 
_ founded with Cottonara, the place mentioned above.’ It is called 
= by Ptolemy Korrié@a MyrdmoXts (Kotliara Metropolis), and must 
have been a place of considerable importance. The town referred 
| tois probably KOttar-u, or asit is ordinarily written by Europeans, 
- Kotaur, the principal town in South Travancore, and now, as in the 
time of the Greeks, distinguished for its commerce. The name of the 
place is derived from kod-u, Tam.-Mal. a fort, and @Gr-u,a river. 
It isa rule bothin Tamil and in MalayaJam that when a word like 
_ kod’ is the first member of a compound, the final d must be doubled 
for the purpose of giving the word the force of an adjective: it is 
another rule that sonants when doubled become surds. Consequent- 
ly the compound kod-u-dr-u becomes by rule Kott-ar-u. If the iden- 
tification of the place be correct, as it appears to me to be, we find 
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district where the best pepper was produced. It is singular that this . 
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here an interesting proof that in the time of the Greeks the same 
phonetic rules were in operation as now, 


: (12.) Koyp&@.aw &k@ov (Komaria akron), Ptol.; Kop&@ (Komar), 
Kopa@et (Komarei), Perip. Cape Comorin* has derived its name 
from the Sanskrit kumari, a virgin, one of the names of the goddess 
Durga, the presiding divinity of the place; but the shape this word 
has taken, especially in Koy&@ (Komar), is distinctively Tamilian. 
In ordinary Tamil kuma@ri becomes kumdri; and in the vulgar dia- 
_lect of the people residing in the neighbourhood of the Cape, a 
virgin is neither, kumari nor kimdri, but kimdr, pronounced kimdr. 
It is remarkable that this vulgar corruption of the Sanskrit is 
identical with the name given to the place by the author of the 
“ Periplus.” He says, “After this there is another place called 
Koyp&@ (Komar), where there is a £0t&@tov (briarion)—probably 
MCov10y (Phrourion), a fort; te@ov (hieron) is less likely—and a 
harbour, where also people come to bathe and purify themselves,... 
for it is related that a goddess was once accustomed to bathe there 
monthly.”? This monthly bathing in honour of the goddess Durga 
“is is still continued at Cape Comorin, but is not practised to the same 
‘ae extent as in ancient times. Kumari formerly ranked as one of the 
five renowned sacred bathing places, a representation which accords 
with the statement of the author of the ‘‘ Periplus.’” Through the con- 
tinued encroachments of the sea, the harbour the Greek mariners 
found at Cape Comorin, and the fort (if that were meant), have 
completely disappeared; but a fresh-water well remains in the 
centre of a rock a little way out atsea. It is singular that Cape 
Comorin does not appear in any shape in the Peutinger Tables. 


(13.) Ila@aAta (Paralia). There are three Paralias mentioned 
by the Greeks, two by Ptolemy (the Paralia of the Soreti, and the 
Paralia properly so called, that of the Toringi), one by the author of 
the ‘ Periplus.”” The Paralia mentioned by the latter corresponded 
to Ptolemy’s country of the’’Aio: (Azoi) and that of the Ka@Zor 
(Kareoi), that is, to South Travancore and South Tinnevelly. It 
commenced at the Red Cliffs, south of Quilon, and included not only 
Cape Comorin, but also K6)Xou, (Kolchot), where the pearl-fish- 
ing was carried on, and which belonged to King Pandion. Dr Bur- 
nell identifies Ila@aAfta (Paralia) with Pural]i, which he states is an 


*Compare Cymri (Wales). “It is stated that the original home of the Cwmry, 
Cumri, or Cymry, was in Southern Hindustan, the southern extremity of which, 
Cape Comorin, takes its name from the same root.”’—From a Historical Souvenir 
issued on the occasion of the meeting of the British Medical Association at Swansea; 
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old name for Travancore, but I am not quite able to adopt this view. 
It is true that, if the Greeks found any part of the Travancore coast 


_ called Purali, they would naturally proceed to convert that name 


into a word of their own, bearing an intelligible and appropriate 
meaning; but, on the other hand, it is not clear that any part of 
the coast was ever called by that name. Purafi is stated by Dr 
Gundert (“ Malayalam Dictionary ” in loc.) to be the name of a fort 
belonging to the old kings of KOfftayagam in the interior, Hence 
Purajisan, lord of Pura]i, was one of the titles of those kings. This 
title is now poetically applied to the kings of Travancore; but it 
seems probable that it was adopted by them at a comparatively late 
period, on their gaining possession of the territory to which the title 
belonged, in the same manner as they adopted the title of Vanji- 
bhipati, lord of Vanji, a name of Karir, the ancient Chera of Kerala 
capital. Itis also to be remembered that the Paralia of the ‘‘Peri- 
plus’ included not only the coast of South Travancore, but also 
the coast of Tinnevelly as far as Kolkei. It appears to me, there- 
fore, that [la@adta (Paralia) is to be taken as a Greek word, though 
possibly it may have corresponded in meaning, if not in sound, to 
some native word meaning coast. This will appear probable from 
the next item. 


(14.) ot Ka@éoi (hot Kareoi). The Care: of Ptolemy inhabited 
the southern portion of Tinnevelly, between Cape Comorin and 
Kolkei; consequently their country constituted the eastern portion 
of the Paralia of the ‘ Periplus.’’ Aarei is the Tamil word for coast 
or shore from the verbal theme karei, to be melted down, to be 
washed away, and is obviously identical in meaning with the Greek 
IlaQ@aAfta (Paralia). Up to the present time several portions of the 
Tinnevelly coast (including that part where I have myself lived and 
laboured for more than thirty years) are called Karez, the coast, or 
Karei (ch) chuttru, the coast circuit, and a caste of fishermen further 
north are called Kareiyar, coast-people. There cannot be any doubt 
that the last portion of two names of places mentioned by Ptolemy 
represents in Tamil karei, coast, viz., KadatkaQias (Kalaikkarais) 
and Ile@:yvka@e (Perinkarei). If the latter word had been written 
Il<Qvykaei it would have been perfectly accurate Tamil, letter for 
letter. The meaning is great shore; and perum, great, becomes 
perung before k by rule. perum itself, instead of peru, is a distinctively 
classical form. 


Clo:) 7 DoAm (hé Solén). The Tamraparni, the chief river in 
Tinnevelly, must be the river intended to be denoted by Ptolemy by 
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this name, for it is the only river mentioned by him between Cape 
Comorin and the Kaveri, and it entered the sea south of KéAXor, 
(Kolchot), the emporium of the pearl trade, which was certainly 
at the mouth of the Tamraparni. It is difficult, however, to explain 
how it came to be called LwAnv (Slén). This word means in Greek 
a-shell-fish, a mussel; and it seems uncertain whether the Greeks 
called the river by this name, because the native name of it some- 
what resembled this, or because of the fishing for chanks, as well as 
pearls, then as now carried on at its mouth. The name by which 
the river seems always to have been called in India is Tamraparni, 
a name which bears no resemblance whatever to Solen. In Tamil 
poetry it is often called the Porunei, which is merely a Tamilisation 
of the second portion of its Sanskrit name. Td@mraparnt, Sans., 
would naturally mean the tree with red or copper leaves; applied 
to ariver, it would seem to mean the river which resembles a red 
leaf. It is called by this name in the Maha-bharata, though whether 
the passage in which it is mentioned is older than Ptolemy may be 
regarded as uncertain. The name Tamra-parni being identical with 
the oldest name of Ceylon—Tambapanni in Pali, Taw@o0f avy (Tapro- 
bané) in Greek—it might have been supposed, if the river had 
been called by this name in the time of the Greeks, that they 
would have called it the Taprobane, the name by which they 
called Ceylon. Solen cannot, have any connection with Sylaur, 
erroneously represented in Lassen as the name of the principal 
tributary of the Tamraparni. This tributary is called the Chitra- 
nadi commonly the Chittar, which means m Tamil the small river, 
and it is physically impossible that it ever can have been, as Lassen 
conjectured, the principal stream, the mountain district it drains 
\ being very much smaller than that which the Tamraparni drains. 


(16.) Bayrriyé (Béttigo). This, according to Ptolemy, was the 
name of the mountain range in which the Ywdcnv (Solén)—the 
Tamraparni—took its rise, in addition to two rivers on the western 
coast, the B&e.s (Baris) and &E&vddcropnos (Pseudostomos). The 
mountain range meant is evidently that of the Southern Ghauts— 
that is, the range of mountains stretching from the Coimbatore gap 
to Cape Comorin. The Tamraparni rises in a beautiful conical 
mountain included in this range, visible from the mouth of the river, 
and visible also from ké\Xot (Kolchoi), the emporium frequented 
by the Greeks. When the Greeks asked where the river took its 
srvise they would naturally be directed to this conspicuous mountain, 
and on learning its name would naturally give the same name to 
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_ the whole range. This mountain is commonly called by the English 
_ Agastier—that is, the rishi Agastya’s hill—Agastya being supposed 
to have finally retired thither from the world after civilising the 
Dravidians; but the true Tamil name of the mountain is Podigei, 
pronounced Pothiget (the Podiyam of the poets) or Peria (the 
greater) Podiget, in contradistinction to a smaller mountain in the 
same neighbourhood. The root meaning of podi being ‘ to cover,’ 
‘to conceal,’ podigei may have meant ‘a place of concealment’; but, 
whatever may have been its meaning, it seems to come as near the 
Greek Bntriyé& (Beétligo) as could be expected. 


(17.) Ké) Xow Ep7d0rov (Kolchot emporion). This place is men- 
tioned both by Ptolemy and by the author of the “ Periplus,’”? both 
of whom agree in representing it as the headquarters of the pearl- 
fishery and as belonging to King Pandion.: It was the first place east 
of Cape Comorin frequented by the Greeks, and was situated to the 
north of the river Solen. It is one of the few places in India men- 
tioned in the “Peutinger Tables,’ where it is called ‘Colcis Indo- 
rum.’ From the name of this place the Gulf of Manaar was called 
by the Greeks the Colchic Gulf. The Tamil name of the place is 
almost identical with the Greek. It is Kolkei; and though this is 
now. euphonically pronounced Korkei, through the change of / 
before & into r by rule, yet it is still pronounced Kolka in Malaya- 
Jam, and I have found it written Aloke: in an old Tamil inscription 
in the temple at Trichendoor. Doubtless it was so pronounced in 
the time of the Greeks, when euphonic refinements could have 
advanced very far. Korkei is well known in Tamil traditions as the 
place where the germs of civil government made their first appear- 
ance amongst the Tamilians—the government set up in common by 
the three mythical-patriarchal brothers, Sé@ran, Soran, and Pandi- 
yan. Ati-Vira-Rama, the poet-king, one of the later Pandyas, ina 
little poem called “Vettri-verkei,” styles himself Korket (») afi— 
that is, ‘ruler of Korkei.’ This place is now about three miles inland, 
but there are abundant traces of its having once stood on the coast, 
and I have found the tradition that it was once the seat of the pearl- 
fishery still surviving amongst its inhabitants. After the sea had 
retired from kd) Xo1 (Kolchoi), in consequence of the silt deposited 
by the river, a new emporium arose on the coast which was much 
celebrated during the Middle Ages, This was Kayal (meaning in 
Tamil ‘the lagoon’), the Cael of Marco Polo. (See Colonel Yule’s 
“Marco Polo,” vol. ii.) Kayal in turn became in time too far from 
the sea for the convenience of trade, and Tuticorin (7@ttrukud?) 
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was raised instead by the Portuguese from the position of a fishing 
village to that of the most important port on the southern Coro- 
mandel coast. The pearl-oyster has nearly disappeared now, I am 
sorry to say, from the coast, and the staple trade of Tuticorin has 
long been, not pearls, but cotton. The identification of KoéAXor with 
Kolkei is one of much importance. Being perfectly certain. it helps 
forward other identifications. Kol in Tamil means ‘to slay’; kei, is 
‘hand’. The meaning of Kolkei, therefore, is ‘the hand of slaughter’, 
which is an old poetical term in Tamil for ‘an army, ‘a camp,’ the 
first instrument to government in arude age. Insofar as the two 
words included in this name are concerned, the Tamil language 
does not seem to have altered in the slightest from that day to this. 
The junction of the words has been euphonised, but the words 
themselves remain the same. 


(18.) K@@v (K6ru). Ptolemy describes Kg@v (KOru) as an 
island in the Argaric Gulf, or Palk’s Straits. Elsewhere he des- 
cribes it-as a promontory, and correctly, for it was both—if it is 
to be identified, as I have no doubt it is, with Ramésvaram, a long 
narrow island terminating in a long spit of land. The bay between. 
Point Calymere and the island of Ramesvaram is called ‘Rama’s 
bow,’ and each end is called Dhanu koti, ‘the tip of the bow,’ or 
simply kot: (in Tamil k0dz), ‘the tip,’ ‘end,’ or ‘corner.’ The most 
celebrated of the two kOdis was that at Ramesvaram, and this word 
kodi would naturally take the form of k0Ori or koru. The ease with - 
which this change might take place is shown by the fact that it is 
this very word k0fz which is meant when we speak of the high 
number called by the English a crore. It is remarkable that the 
Portuguese, without knowing anything about the Kw@v (Koru) of 
the Greeks, called the same spit of land Cape Ramanacoru. 


(19.) Kaddatytkoy (Kalligikon). According to Ptolemy, Kov 
(Koru), the Ramesvaram spit of land, was also called KaX\ryikov 
(Kalligikon), but it seems probable that he was mistaken in this 
identification, and that we are to understand by Ka\Ayikop (Kalli- 
gikon) the promontory called Calingon by Pliny, by which it ap- 
pears to me that Point Calymere was meant. The circumstance that 
there were two places called Kw@v (K6ru)—that is, two ends of the 
bow—one of which was at Point Calymere, seems to show how Pto- 
lemy’s informants may, have come to speak of Kw@v (Oru) as also 
called KaXXduytkov (Ralligikon). The Tamil name of Point Calymere 
is Kajli-médu—that is, ‘the euphorbia eminence’—and it seems 
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“3 probable that the Greek kadXx (Kalli) and the Tamil kaJfi are 
identical. 


(20.) KaXts (Kolis). In the various Greek and Roman geogra- 
. phers prior to the time of Ptolemy, the name KwA:s (K6lis) occu- 
_ pies animportant place. It appears first (in the shape of an appel- 
lative in Strabo, who speaks of Ceylon as seven days’ sail from 
the southernmost part of India, the inhabitants of which he calls 
KoAtakot (Koliakoi): but it is probable that Strabo herein follows 
Onesicritus, a writer three centuries older, who represented Ceylon 
_ (Taprobane) as twenty days’ sail from the same place. Pomponius 
Mela calls it Colis. Pliny, who reduces the number of days’ sail from 
~ Ceylon to four, calls the place Coliacum, and describes it as the pro- 
montory of India which was nearest Ceylon, between which and it 
_ there was a shallow coral sea. Dionysius Periegetes, who brings 
~ Kod cs (Kolis) into greater prominence than any other writer, 
e. transfers to it (by a poetical licence) the description of Aornis near 
_ the Indus, given by the writers of Alexander’s period, and gives to 
_ Ceylon itself a name which seems to be derived from KwXts (KOlis) 
s —viz., KwdXtas (Kolias). In Ptolemy K@Ars (KoOlis) disappears, 
and Kw@p (K6éru), a name previously unknown, comes up instead. 
I have no doubt that the words KwXts (K6lis) and Kw@v (Koru) 
are identical, and that the places denoted by these names were one 
and the same—viz., the island-promontory of RameSsvaram, 
the point of land from which there was always the nearest 
access from Southern India to Ceylon. The geographical 
knowledge of the present time might naturally wish to identify 
 Kewdis_ (Kolis) with Cape Comorin, as_ the southernmost 
_ point of India; but in the times preceding Ptolemy (¢.g., in 
_ the “Peutinger Tables’) what we now call Cape Comorin was not 
known to bea cape; and the Cape Comorin of the period (that is, 
what was supposed to be the southernmost point of the Indian 
continent) was Kofi or Ramé$varam, the point from which the 
passage to Ceylon (Rama’s or Adam’s bridge, the Ma’bar of the 
Arabians) was most easily made. I do not consider KwArs (Kolis) 
a corruption of Kw@v (Koru). On the contrary, I regard both names 
as equally representing the same word. Kofi, ‘ the end of the bow,’ 
‘the angle’—that is, the angle or corner of the bay (the Argaric 
Gulf) lying between Point Calymere and the Island of Rameéva- 
ram. Pomponius Mela regarded it as an ‘angulus’ not of that bay 
merely, but of India, viewed as a whole. He supposed it to be 
the termination towards the east of the southern coast, which ex- 
tended thus far in a straight line nearly due east and west from 
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the Indus! KwAt-s (K6li-s) seems to be somewhat nearer the 
Indian original Kofi or Kodi, than K&@v (Koru); and the change | 
of the Sanskrit d into the Tamilian r or J, we have already seen 
exemplified in the change of the d of Dravid into the r or | of Tami 
or Tami. 


(21.) Malli, quorum Mons Maleus; Pliny. This mountain seems 
to have been to the north of the country of the Calingas, and Gene- 
ral Cunningham identifies it with Mahéndra Male in Ganjam. It is 
difficult to determine the situation of the places in India mentioned 
in Pliny; but it seems certain that, wherever the Mons Maleus may 
have been, its name embodied the well-known Dravidian word _ 
(which we see also in the Sanskrit Malaya) malei, ‘a mountain.” 
The name of the people was probably derived from the same word, 
and signified, like the Tamil malezyar and the Rajmahal Maler or — 
Maler, ‘mountaineers.’ e 
! 


(22.) It may be noticed that the rendering of the Sanskrit 
Buddha by Clemens Alexandrinus as Bovttra (Boutta), and his 
rendering of the Sanskrit Sramana (Buddhistic ascetics) by Lervoi Se 
(Semnoi), accord better with the Tamil forms of these words ¢ 
(Putta and ee than with the Sanskrit originals. : 


India gientioned by Ptolemy end in ov@ (our) or ov@a (oura) a 
‘town.’ There are twenty- -three such places in all. They sound 
wonderfully Tamil-like. The conjunctions of consonants (nit, nd, 
mb, tt) are exactly such as Tamil loves. E- 


Some of the names of places mentioned by Ptolemy prove that fs 
the Brahmans had by that time established themselves at various — 
points in the Carnatic, and given names to some of the principal 
localities. Mdéo0v@a (Modoura), Madura, is a Sanskrit word; so. 
also is Ilavédiwpy (Pandion), the king’s name. X&Snos (Chaberos),! : 
‘the yellow river,’ the Kaveri, is claimed by Sanskrit, though pos- 
sibly Dravidian. There isno doubt that Kopza@ta (Komaria), Cape ~ 
Comorin, is Sanskrit; and probably Kw@v (KOru) is Sanskrit also. 
Ptolemy says that Brahmans (B@aXp&var M&yot) (Brachmanat — 
Magoi) dwelt in the country under the mountain Byrriyd (Bet- 
#ig0), and as far as the country of the B&tro: (Batoi)—ev ois adXis 
noe BOaXyn (en hos polis hede, Brachmé). Can this BOaXxpq 
(Brachmé) be BrahmadéSam, an ancient town on the Tamraparni, 
not far from the foot of the Podigei mountain, which I have found 
referred to in several ancient inscriptions ? 


At a later period than that of Ptolemy by several centuries, 
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when the Indian trade had passed from the hands of the Greeks 
o those of the Persians, Cosmas Indicopleustes, in his ‘* Christian 
Topography,” furnishes some _ interesting particulars respecting 
2 Ceylon and the Malabar coast included, in which he preserves for 
“us afew Tamil words. I have already mentioned his name for the 
~ Malabar coast— Made (Male), the mountain region. He gives also 
the names of five places on the Malabar coast from which pepper 
was exported, three of which end in tarava (patana), ‘town,’ a word 
which, though found in Sanskrit, is I think, of Dravidian origin ; 
and of these, one [ovSotarava (Poudopatana) gives us the dis- 
tinctively Tamil word pudu, new. There is still on the same coast 
~atown called by this name, which, like many other ‘ Newtons,’ must 
~ be a town of considerable antiquity, seeing that it has long been 
_ regarded by native authorities as the northern boundary of Kérala 
_ proper and of true Kerala usages. This ovdo (poudo) of Cosmas is 
slightly more correct than the 7o8o (fodo) of Ptolemy’s todomeQovla 
_ (podoperoura). Colonel Yule (Bombay Antiquary for August 1874) 
identifies the place with the ‘Bodifattan’ of Ibn Batuta, and the 
_ *Peudefitania’ of Nicolo Conti. 

- Though the Greek geographers have not given us any informa- 
tion respecting the languages of India, beyond what little is fur- 
; 4 nished by the names of places contained in their works, the infor- 
__ mation derived from those lists in exceedingly interesting. The earli- 
est extant traces of the Dravidian languages which possess reliable 
authority are those with which we have been furnished by the 
rs _ ancient Greeks; and from an examination of the words which they 
ea have recorded, we seem to be justified in drawing the conclusion, 
_ not only that the Dravidian languages have remained almost un- 
; altered for the last two thousand years, but probably also that the 
_ principal dialects that now prevail had a separate existence at the 
's commencement of the Christian era, and prevailed at that period 
: in the very same districts of country in which we now find them. 
i f The art of writing had probably been introduced, the grammar of 
_ the Dravidian languages had been fixed, and some progress made in 
the art of composition before the arrival of the Greek merchants ;* 
| and the extraordinary fixity with which those languages appear to 


*The arrival in India of those Grecian merchants appears to have been 
contemporaneous with the conquest of Egypt by the Romans. The earliest 
Roman coins found in India are those of the reign of Augustus, A large num- 
ber of Roman imperial aurei were found some years agoon the Malabar coast; 
upwards of thirty types of which, commencing with the earlier coins of 
Augustus, and including many of Nero, were described by me in a paper pub- 
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have been characterised ever since that period is in accordance 
with the history of all other Asiatic languages, from the date of 
the commencement of their literary cultivation. igi 


If the Dravidian family of languages is allied, as I think it may 
be believed to be in the main, to the Scythian families, it may justly 
claim to be considered as one of the oldest congeners of the group. 
With the exception of the language of the Behistun tablets, no words 
belonging to any distinctively Scythian language can be traced up 
to the Christian era. Mr Norris says, ‘‘I know of nothing written in 
the Magyar language earlier than the fifteenth century, and of the 
other Ugrian languages we have nothing above fifty or sixty years 
old. The great Finnish heroic poem, the ‘ Kalevala,’ may be of any 
age, but as it appears to have been brought down to us only by 
word of mouth, it has naturally varied, like all traditional poetry, 
with the varying forms of the language.”” The Uigurs or Oriental 
Turks acquired the art of writing from the Nestorian Christians, 
the Mongolians from the Uigurs; so that the literary cultivation of 
neither of those languages can be compared in point of antiquity 
with that of the Dravidian. Amongst the earliest records of the 
Scythian tongues that have been discovered, is a brief list of words 
recorded by the Chinese as peculiar to the old Turks of the Altai; 
and of eight words contained in this list, all of which are found in 
the modern dialects of the Turkish, probably three, certainly two, 
are Dravidian. ‘Those words as given by the Chinese are :— | 


TURKISH OF THE ALTAI MODERN TURKISH TAMIL 
black, \ koro, quara, Karu. 
old, kori, gort, kira. 
chieftain, kan, khan, kon, or ko. 


lished at Trivandrum in 1851 by the Rajah of Travancore, to whom the coins 
belonged. 


It may be desirable to mention here the approximate dates of the Greek 
and Roman geographical writers referred to above. 


B.C. — Herodotus 420; Ctesias 400; Onesicritus 325; Megasthenes 300. 


A.D.—Strabo 20; Pomponius Mela 50; Pliny 77; Periplus Maris Erythrai : 
80; Dionysius Periegetes 86; Ptolemy 130; Arrian 150; Clemens Alexandrinus 
200; Eusebius 320; Festus Avienus 380; Marcian 420; Cosmas Indicopleustes 
535; Stephen of Byzantium 560; Ravennatis Anonymi Cosmographia, 7th cen- — 
tury; Georgius Syncellus 800; Eustathius, the commentator on Dionysius Perie- 
getes, 12th century ; Uranius, a writer quoted by Stephen of Byzantium, date — 
unknown. The date of the Peutinger Tables is unknown, but an examination 
of the Asian segment of those tables convinces me that the author could not 
have had any acquaintance with Ptolemy, and therefore probably lived at an : 
earlier period. 
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; I am strongly inclined to consider the last Tamil word, kdn or 
ko, to be identical with the kan, khan, or khagan of the Turko-Mon- 
_golian languages. The Ostiak, an Ugrian dialect, has khon. In the 
old Tamil inscriptions I have invariably found k6 or kon instead of 
the Sanskrit raja: but the word has become obsolete in modern 
Tamil, except in compounds, and in the honorific caste title kn, 
assumed by shepherds. This conjunction of meanings (king and 
shepherd) is very interesting, and reminds one of the Homeric des- 
cription of kings as totpéves Ady (poimenes ladn). 


The Tamil literature now extant enables us to ascend, in study- 
ing the history of the language, at the latest to the second or third 
century A.D.: the Dravidian words handed down to us by the 
Greeks carry us up, as we have seen, to the Christian era. Beyond 
that period, the comparison of existing dialects is our only available 
_ guide to a knowledge of the primitive condition of the Dravidian 
language. The civilisation of the Tamil people, together with the 
} literary cultivation of their language, may have commenced about 
_ the sixth or seventh century B.c., but the separation of the primi- 
tive Dravidian speech in dialects must have taken place shortly 
after the arrival of the Dravidians in the districts they at present 
_ inhabit—an event of unknown, but certainly of very great antiquity: 
The Irish and Welsh dialects of Celtic, the Old High and the Old 
~ Low dialects of Teutonic, and the Finnish and Magyar dialects of 
_ Ugrian, had probably become separate and distinct idioms before 
_ the tribes by which those dialects are spoken settled in their pre- 
sent habitations ; but the various Dravidian dialects which are now 
spoken appear to have acquired a separate existence subsequently 
to the settlement of the Dravidians in the localities in which we 
now find them. Supposing their final settlement in their present 
abodes in Southern India to have taken place shortly after the 
Aryan irruption (though I think it probable that it took place 
before), every grammatical form and root which the _ various 
_ dialects possess in common, may be regarded as at least coeval with 
the century subsequent to the arrival of the Aryans. Every form 
and root which the Brahui possesses in common with the Dravidian 
tongues may be regarded as many centuries older still. The Brahui 
analogies enable us to ascend to a period anterior to the arrival 
in India of the Aryans (which cannot safely be placed later than 
1600 B. c.) ; and they furnish us with the means of ascertaining, in 
some degree, the condition of the Dravidian languages before the 
' Dravidians had finally abandoned their origina] abodes in the cen- 


tral tracts of Asia. 
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PoLITICAL AND SociAL RELATION OF THE PRIMITIVE DRAVIDIANS TO 


tue ARYAN AND Pra@-ARYAN INHABITANTS OF NORTHERN INDIA. 


The arrival of the Dravidians in India must have been anterior 
to the arrival of the Aryans, but there is some difficulty in deter- 
mining whether the Dravidians were identical with the aborigines 
whom the Aryans found in possession of the northern provinces, and 
to whom the vernacular languages of Northern India are supposed 
to be indebted for the non-Sanskritic elements they contain, or 
whether they were a distinct and more ancient race. The question 
may be put thus:—Were the Dravidians identical with the 
Dasyus, by whom the progress of the Aryans was disputed, and 
who were finally subdued and incorporated with the Aryan race 
as their serfs and dependents? or were they a race unknown to the 
Aryans of the first age, which had already left, or being expelled 
from, Northern India, and migrated southwards towards the extre- 
mity of the peninsula before the Aryans arrived ? This question of 
the relation of the Dravidians to the Aryanised aborigines of 
Northern India ‘is confessedly involved in obscurity, and can be 
settled only by a more thorough investigation than any that has yet 
been made of the relation of the Dravidian languages to Sanskrit, 
the Prakrits, and the northern vernaculars. We may, indeed, with 
tolerable safety regard the Dravidians as the earliest inhabitants of 
India, or at least as the earliest race that entered from the North- 
West; but it is not so easy to determine whether they were the 
people whom the Aryans found in possession and conquered, or 
whether they had already, before the arrival of the Aryans, moved 
on southwards out of the northern provinces, or been expelled from 
those provinces by the pra-historic irruption of another race. Some 
inquirers have held the identity of the Dravidians with the primi- 
tive Sidras; and something may be said in support of this 
hypothesis. I am not competent to pronounce a decided opinion 
on a point which lies so far beyond my own province, but the 
differences which appear to exist, and which I have already pointed 
out, between the Dravidian languages and the non-Sanskritic under- 
stratum of the northern vernaculars. induce me _ to _ incline 
to the supposition that the Dravidian idioms belong to an older 
period of speech. If this supposition is correct, it seems to follow 
that the progenitors of the Scythian or non-Aryan portion of the 
Sidras and mixed classes now inhabiting the northern provinces 
must have made their way into India subsequently to the Dra- 
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vidians, and also that the Dravidians must have retired before 
them from the greater part of Northern India, ere they were in 
their turn subdued by a new race of invaders. By whomsoever the 
Dravidians were expelled form Northern India—if they ever were 
really expelled—and through what causes soever they were induced 
to migrate southwards, I feel persuaded that they were never expel- 
led by the Aryans. Neither the subjugation of the Cholas, Pandyas, 
and other Dravidians by the Aryans, nor the expulsion from North- 
ern India by the Aryans of the races who afterwards became cele- 
brated in the South, as Pandyas, Cholas, Kéralas, Kalingas, Andhras, 
&c., is recognised by any Sanskrit authority, or any Dravidian 
tradition. Looking at the question from a purely Dravidian point 
of view, I feel convinced that the Dravidians never had any rela- 
tions with the primitive Aryans but those of a peaceable and friend- 
ly character; and that if they were expelled from Northern India, 
and forced to take refuge in Gondvana and Dandakaranya—the 
great Dravidian forest—prior to the dawn of their civilisation, the 
tribes that subdued and thrust them southwards must have been 
pre-Aryans. 


Those pre-Aryan Scythians, by whom I have been supposing 
the Dravidians to have been expelled from the northern provinces, 
are not to be confounded with the Kols, Santals, Bhils, Doms, and 
other aboriginal tribes of the north. Possibly these tribes had fled 
into the forests from the Dravidians prior to the pre-Aryan inva- 
sion, just as the British had taken refuge in Wales before the Nor- 
man conquest. It is also possible that the tribes referred to had 
never crossed the Indus at all, or occupied Northern India, but had 
entered it, like the Bhitan tribes, by the North-East and had pass- 
ed from the jungles and swamps of lower Bengal to their present 
abodes—taking care always to keep on the outside-of the boundary 
line of civilisation. At all events, we cannot suppose that it was 
through an irruption of those forest tribes that the Dravidians were 
“driven southwards; nor does the non-Sanskritic elements supposed 
to be contained in the northern vernaculars appear to accord distin- 
ctively with the peculiar structure of the Kolarian languages. The 
tribes of Northern India, whom the Aryans gradually incorporated 
in their community, as Sidras, whoever they were, must have 
been an organised and formidable race. They may have been iden- 
tical with the ‘ Athopians from the East,’ who, according to Hero- 
dotus, were brigaded with other Indians in the army of Xerxes, 
and who differed from other Aithopians in being ‘straight 
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I admit that there is a difficulty in supposing that the Dravi- 
dians, who have proved themselves superior to the Aryanised 
Sidras of Northern India in mental power, independence, and pat- 
riotic feeling, should have been expelled from their original posses- 
sions by an irruption of the ancestors of those very Sidras. It is to 
be remembered, however, that the lapse of time may have effected 
a great change in the warlike, hungry, Scythian hordes that rushed 
down upon the first Dravidian settlements. It is also to be remem- 
bered that the dependent and almost servile position to which this 
secondary race of Scythians was early reduced by the Aryans, 
while the more distant Dravidians were enjoying freedom and inde- 
pendence, may have materially altered their original character. It is 
not therefore so improbable as it might at first sight appear, that 
_after the Dravidians had been driven across the Vindhyas into the 
Dekhan by a newer race of Scythians, this new race, conquered in 
its turn by the Aryans, and reduced to a dependent position, soon 
sank beneath the level of the tribes which it had expelled; whilst 
the Dravidians, retaining their independence in the southern forests 
into which they were driven, and submitting eventually to the 
Aryans, not as conquerors, but as colonists and instructors, gradu- 
ally rose in the social scale, and formed communities and states in 
the extreme South, rivalling those of the Aryans in the North. 


Mr Curzon (Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society, vol. xvi.) at- 
tempted to meet the difficulty I have stated by supposing that the 
Tamilians were never in possession of Arya-varta, or Northern 
India, at all; but that they were connected with the Malay race, 
and came to Southern India by sea, from the opposite coast of the 
Bay of Bengal, or from Ceylon. This theory seems, however, per- 
fectly gratuitous; for it has been proved that the languages of the 
Conds and Kus are Dravidian equally with Tamil itself; that the 
Oraon and the Rajmah4l are also substantially Dravidian; and that 
Brahui partakes so largely of the same character (not to speak of 
the language of the Scythic tablets of Behistun), as to establish a 
connection between the Dravidians and the ancient races west of 
the Indus. It has also been shown that in the time of Ptolemy, when 
every part of India had long ago been settled and civilised, the Dra- 
vidians were in quiet possession, not only of the south-eastern 
coast, but the whole of the peninsula, up nearly to the mouths 
of the Ganges. 


It is undeniable that immigrations from Ceylon to the southern 
districts of India have occasionally taken place. The Tiyars (prop- 
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erly Tivars, islanders) and the Iravars, Singhalese (from Jram, 
Ceylon, a word which appears to have been corrupted from the 
Sanskrit Simhalam, or rather from the Pali Sihalam, by the omis- 
sion of the initial s), both of them Travancore castes, are certainly 
immigrants from Ceylon; but these and similar immigrants 
are not to be considered as Singhalese, in the proper sense of the 
term, but as offshoots from the Tamilian population of the north- 
ern part of the island. They were the partial reflux of the tide which 
peopled the northern and western parts of Ceylon with Tamilians. 
Bands of marauding Tamilians (S6lis, Pa@ndis, and other Damilos 
—i.e., Chdlas, Pandyas, and other Tamilians) frequently invaded 
Ceylon, as we are informed by the Maha-wanso, both before and 
subsequently to the Christian era. On _ several occasions they 
acquired supreme power, and at length permanently occupied the 
northern provinces of the island. There is no direct affinity, how- 
ever, between the Singhalese language—the language of the Sin- 
ghalese, properly so called, who appear to have been colonists from 
Magadha—and the language of the Tamilians; nor is there any 
reason for supposing that the natural course of migration (viz., 
from the mainland to the island) was ever inverted to such a 
degree as to justify the supposition that the whole mass of Dravi- 
dians entered India from Ceylon. Dr Gundert’s suggestion, men- 
tioned in p. 20, is better capable of being defended than Mr 
Curzon’s, but is also, as it appears to me, encumbered with greater 
difficulties than the ordinary theory. 


ORIGINAL UsE AND PROGRESSIVE EXTENSION OF THE TERM 
‘ SUDRA.’ 


The term ‘$idra,’ which is now the common appellation of 
the mass of the inhabitants of India, whether Gaurians or Dra- 
vidians, has been supposed to have been originally the name ofa 
tribe dwelling near the Indus. Lassen recognises their name in that 
of the town Zv$0o0s (Sudros) on the lower Indus; and especially 
in that of the nations of the YvSoe (Sudroi) in Northern Arachosia. 
He supposes them to have been, with the Abhiras and Nishadas, a 
black, long-haired race of aborigines, not originally a component 
part of the Aryan race, but brought under its influence by con- 
quest; and that it was in consequence of the Stidras having been 
the first tribe that was reduced by the Aryans to a dependent con- 
dition, that the name ‘Sidra’ was afterwards, on the conquest of 
the aborigines in the interior part of the country, extended to all 
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the servile classes. Whatever may have been the origin of the name 
‘ Sidra,’ it cannot be doubted that it was extended in course of 
time to all who occupied or were reduced to a dependent condition; 
whilst the name ‘Dasyu’ or ‘Mléchcha’ continued to be 
the appellation of the unsubdued, non-Aryanised tribes. 


Most writers on this subject seem to suppose that the whole~ 
of the Stdras, or primitive, servile classes of Northern India, to” 
whom this name was progressively applied, belonged to a different — 
race from their Aryan conquerors. Whilst I assent to every other — 
part of the supposition, Iam unable to assent to the universality of — 
this. It seems to me to be probable that a considerable proportion ~ 
of the servants, dependents, or followers of the Aryans belonged — 
from the first to the Aryan race. As the Slavonian serfs are 
Slavonians, and the Magyar serfs Magyars, there is no improbability 
in the supposition that a large number of the Aryan serfs or Stidras 
(perhaps at the outset the majority) were Aryans; and I cannot on 
any other supposition account for the fact that so large a proportion 
of the component materials of the Prakrits and northern verna- 
culars is Sanskrit. 


The introduction of the Dravidians within the pale of Hindtism 
appears to have originated, not in conquest, but in the peaceable 
process of colonisation and progressive civilisation. There is no 
tradition extant of a warlike irruption of the Aryans into Southern 
India, or of the forcible subjugation of the Dravidians; though, if 
such an event ever took place, some remembrance of it would pro- 
bably have survived. All existing traditions, and the names by 
which the Brahmanical race is distinguished in Tamil—viz., Eiyar, 
fathers, instructors, and Pdarppar seers (probably the e-iokomor 
(episcopot) of Arrian)—tend to show that the Brahmans acquired 
their ascendancy by their intelligence and their administrative skill. 


The most adventurous immigrations from Northern India to 
the Dekhan were those of the offshoots of the Lunar dynasty, a — 
dynasty which originated from the Solar, and whose chief city 
Ayodhya, Oude, was the traditional starting point of most of their | 
migrations, The Pandya kings of Madura were feigned to have’ 
sprung from the Lunar line. The title ‘Pandya’ is derived, as has 
already been mentioned, p. 12, from the name of the Pandavas of 
Northern India, the celebrated combatants in the great war of the 
Maha-bharata, to whom every Cyclopean work of unknown anti-_ 


quity is traditionally ascribed. This derivation of the name of 
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Pandyas is doubtless correct; but there is very little reason to 
f suppose that the kings of Madura, by whom this name was assum- 
ed, sprang from any of the royal dynasties of Northern India. The 
_ marriage of Arjuna to a daughter of the second king of the Pandyan 
_ dynasty, whilst on his travels in the South, according to the Maha- 
» bharata, falls far short of proving (what it is sometimes supposed 
to prove) that the Pandya kings were Kshatriyas. Besides, what 
are we to conclude from Arjuna’s abandonment of his Paydyan 
bride shortly afterwards, according to the same story? The Aryan 
_ immigrants to the South appear to have been generally Brahmanical 
"priests and instructors, rather than Kshatriya soldiers; and the 
- kings of the Pandyas, ChOlas, Kalingas, and other Dravidians, 
appear to have been simply Dravidian chieftains, whom their 
Brahmanical preceptors and spiritual directors dignified with Aryan 
titles, and taught to imitate, and emulate the grandeur and cultivat- 
ed tastes of the Solar, Lumar, and Agni-kula races of kings.* In 
later times we may see the progress of a similar process in 
Gondvana, where we find that Gond chieftains have learned from 
their Brahman preceptors not only to style themselves Rajahs, but 
even to assume the sacred thread of the ‘twice-born’ Kshatriyas. 


— ness et 


*A similar opinion respecting the relation that subsisted between the Aryans and 
the early Dravidians was expressed by Professor Max Miller (‘Report of British 
Association for 1847’’). ‘‘Wholly different from the manner in which the Brahmani- 
cal people overcame the north of India, was the way they adopted of taking possession 
of and settling in the country south of the Vindhya. They did not enter there in 
crushing masses with the destroying force of arms, but in the more peaceful way of 
extensive colonisation, under the protection and countenance of the powerful empires 
. in the north. Though sometimes engaged in wars with their neighbouring tribes, 
_ these colonies generally have not taken an offensive but only a defensive part; and it 
appears that, after having introduced Brahmanical institutions, laws, and religion, 
especially along the two coasts of the sea, they did not pretend to impose their 
language upon the much more numerous inhabitants of the Dekhan, but that they 
followed the wiser policy of adopting themselves the language of the aboriginal people, 
and of conveying through its medium their knowledge and instruction to the minds of 
_ the uncivilised tribes. In this way they defined the rude language of the earlier 
y : : inhabitants, and brought it to a perfection which rivals even the Sanskrit. By these 
Ae. mutual concessions, a much more favourable assimilation took place between the 
. - Aryan and aboriginal race; and the south of India became afterwards the last refuge 
| of Brahmanical science, when it was banished from the north by the intolerant 
i “Mahommedans. It is interesting and important to observe how the beneficial 
"  jnfluence of a higher civilisation may be effectually exercised, without forcing the 

_ people to give up their own language and to adopt that of their foreign conquerors, a 
result by which, if successful, every vital principle of an independent and natural 
development is necessarily destroyed.” 
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The gradual transformation of these semi-barbarous chieftains into” 
Kshatriya princes shows how the Pandya and ChOla chieftains of 
the South may originally have been Dravidian Poligars (Pajeiyak- — 
karan, the holder of a p@jeiyam, a feudal estate), like those of 

Ramnad and Puducottah in later times, and may in process of — 
time have risen in rank as in power, assuming as they did so the 
Kshatriya titles of Deva, Varma, &c., and finally, in some instances 
at least, succeeding in getting themselves recognised as Kshatriyas — 
by the original Kshatriyas of the North. 


Whilst it is evident that the entire mass of the Dravidians were 
regarded by Manu and the authors of the Maha-bharata and the 
Puranas as Kshatriyas by birth, it is remarkable that the Brahmans 
who, settled amongst the Dravidians and formed them into castes, 
in imitation of the castes of the North, seem never at any time to 
have given the Dravidians—with the exception perhaps of the royal 
houses—a_ higher title than that of Sidra. They might have styled 
the agricultural classes Vaisyas, and reserved the name of Sidra © 
for the village servants and the unenslaved low castes; but acting — 
apparently on the principle that none ought to be called either — 
Kshairiyas or VaiSyas but Aryans, and that the Dravidians were — 
not Aryans, they seem always to have called them Sidras, however 
respectable their position. 


In consequence of this title Sidra conveys a higher meaning in 
Southern than in Northern India. The primitive Sidras of Northern 
India seem to have been slaves to the Aryans, or in a condition but 
little superior to that of slaves. They seem to have had no property 
of their own, and can scarcely be said to have had any civil rights. 
In Southern India, on the contrary, it was upon the middle and 
higher classes of the Dravidians that the title of ‘Sidra’ was con- 
ferred; and the classes that appeared to be analogous to the servile 
Sidras of Northern India, were not called ‘Sidras,? but ‘PajJas,’ 
‘ Pareiyas,’ &c., names which they still retain. The application of 
the term ‘ Sidra’ to the ancient Dravidian chieftains, soldiers, and 
cultivators does not prove that they had ever been reduced by the 
Brahmans to a dependent position, or that they ever were slaves— 
as the northern Sitidras appear to have been—to any class of Aryans, 
The Brahmans, who came in ‘peaceably, and obtained the kingdom 
by flatteries,) may probably have persuaded the Dravidians that in 
calling them Sudras they were conferring upon them a title of 
honour. If so, their policy was perfectly successful; for the title — 
of ‘Sidra’ has never been resented by the Dravidian castes; and — 
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hence, whilst in Northern India the Sidra is supposed to be a low- 
caste man, in Southern India he generally ranks next to the Brah- 
man. The term Sidra, however, is really, as we have seen, as 
inappropriate to any class of Dravidians as the term Kshatriya or 
Vaisya. It is better to designate each Dravidian caste simply by 
its own name, as Veljajas, Nayakkas, &c., in accordance with the 
usage prevailing amongst the people themselves in each locality, 
without attempting to classify the various castes according to 
Manu’s principles of classification, which in reality are quite inap- 
plicable to them, if not, indeed, equally inapplicable to the castes 
now existing in the north. 


Pr2z-ARYAN CIVILISATION OF THE DRAVIDIANS 


The primitive Dravidians do not appear to have been by any 
means a barbarous and degraded people. Whatever may have been 
the condition of the forest tribes, it cannot be doubted that the Dra- 
vidians, properly so called, had acquired at least the elements of 
civilisation, prior to the arrival amongst them of the Brahmans. 


If we eliminate from the Tamil language the whole of its San- 
skrit derivatives, the primitive Dravidian words that remain will 
furnish us with a faithful picture of the simple life of the non- 
Aryanised Dravidians. At present I will merely adduce those re- 
cords of the primitive Tamil mind, manners, and religion which 
the ancient vocabularies of the language, when freed from the 
admixture of Sanskrit, will be found to furnish. 


From the evidence of the words in use amongst the early 
Tamilians, we learn the following items of information. They had 
‘kings,’ who dwelt in ‘strong houses,’ and ruled over small ‘districts 
of country.” They had minstrels,’ who recited ‘songs’ at ‘festivals,’ 
and they seem to have had alphabetical ‘characters’ written with 
a style on palmyra leaves. A bundle of those leaves was called ‘a 
book’; they acknowledged the existence of God, whom they styled 
ko, or king—a realistic title little known to orthodox Hindiism. 
They erected to his honour a ‘temple,’ which they called K6-il, 
God’s-house. They had ‘laws’ and ‘customs,’ but no lawyers or 
judges. Marriage existed among them. They were acquainted with 
the ordinary metals, with the exception of ‘tin,’ ‘lead,’ and ‘zinc’; 
with the planets which were ordinarily known to the ancients, with 
the exception of ‘Mercury’ and ‘Saturn.” They had ‘medicines,’ 
thamlets’ and ‘towns,’ ‘canoes,’ ‘boats,’ and even ‘ships’ (small 
‘decked’ coasting vessels), no acquaintance with any people beyond 
sea, except in Ceylon, which was then, perhaps, accessible on foot 
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at low water, and no word expressive of the geographical idea of 
‘island’ or ‘ continent.’ They were well acquainted with ‘ agri- 
culture,’ and delighted in ‘war.’ They were armed with ‘bows’ 
and ‘arrows,’ with ‘spears’ and ‘swords.’ AJl the ordinary or neces- 
sary arts of life, including ‘spinning,’ ‘weaving,’ and ‘dyeing,’ existed 
amongst them. They excelled in ‘pottery,’ as their places of 
sepulture show. 


This brief illustration, from the primitive Tamil vocabulary, of 
the social condition of the Dravidians, prior to the arrival of the 
Brahmans, will suffice to prove that the elements of civilisation 
already existed amongst them. 


PrRoBABLE DATE OF ARYAN CIVILISATION OF THE DRAVIDIANS 


It would appear from the unanimous voice of ancient legends 
that the earliest Dravidian civilisation was that of the Tamilians of 
the Pandya kingdom, and that the first place where they erected a 
city and established a state was Kolkei, on the Tamraparni river 
(see p. 101), near the southern extremity of the peninsula. This civi- 
lisation was probably indigenous in its origin, but it seems to have 
been indebted for its rapid development at so early a period to the 
influence of a succession of small colonies of Aryans, chiefly Brah- 
mans, from Upper India, who were probably attracted to the South 
by the report of the fertility of the rich alluvial plains watered by 
the Kavéri, the Tamraparni, and other peninsular rivers; or as the 
legends relate, by the fame of Rama’s exploits, and the celebrity 
of the emblem of Siva, which Rama discovered and worshipped’ 
at Ramisseram, of Ramésvaram, a holy place on an island between 
the mainland and Ceylon. The leader of the first or most influential 
Brahmanical colony is traditionally said to have been Agastya, a 
personage who is celebrated in Northern India as one of the authors 
of the Vedic hymns, then as the holiest of hermits, performing 
sacrifices and _ austerities in the remotest forests, and evermore 
penetrating farther and farther into the hitherto unknown South. 
In the South he is venerated as the earliest teacher of science and 
literature to the primitive Dravidian tribes. It is very doubtful 
whether Agastya (if there ever were such a person) was really the 
leader of the Brahman immigration; more probably he is to be 
considered as its mythological embodiment. He is called by way of 
eminence the Tamir muni, or Tamilian sage, and is celebrated for 
the influence he acquired at the court of Kulasekhara, according to 
tradition the first Pagdyan king, and for the numerous elementary 
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_ treatises he composed for the enlightenment of his royal disciple; 
_ amongst which his arrangement of the grammatical principles of 
_ the language has naturally acquired most renown. He is mytho- 
___ logically represented as identical with the star Canopus, the bright- 
est star in the extreme southern sky in India, and is worshipped 
_ near Cape Comorin as Agastésvara. By the majority of orthodox 
e Hindis he is believed to be still alive, though invisible to ordinary 

eyes, and to reside somewhere on the fine conical mountain, com- 
- monly called ‘Agastya’s hill,’ from which the Porunei or Tamra- 
parni the sacred river of Tinnevelly, takes its rise. (See p. 100.) 


The age of Agastya and the date of the commencement of the 
Brahmanical civilisation of the Tamilians cannot now be determined 
2 with certainty; but data exist for making an approximate estimate. 
ae It was certainly prior to the era of the Greek traders, for then the 
_ greater part of the country appears to have been already Brahman- 
_ ised, the principal places had received Sanskrit names, and the 
| Pandya dynasty of kings had become known even in Europe. 
_ Itseems as certainly subsequent to the era described in the Rama- 
| _yana. The age of Agastya is apparently to be placed between those 
| twoeras. If we could be sure that the references to the civilised 
_ Cholas, Dravidas, &c., which are contained in the present text of 
the Maha-bharata, formed originally part of that poem, the era of 
the commencement of Tamilian civilisation, and the date of the 
Agastyan colony from which it proceeded, might be brought within 
a still narrower compass, and placed between the age of the Rama- 
_ yana and that of the Maha-bharata. The genuineness of those 
references, and their age, if genuine, being as yet doubtful, and the 
era of Manu (in which there is an allusion to the Chinese, under the 
name of Chinas, which, like a similar allusion to the Chinas in the 
Maha-bharata, looks very modern) being generally now placed 
- lower than ever, it is hard to say where we are to look for trust- 
worthy means of arriving at an approximate date. At first sight 
Ceylon seems to furnish us with the information required. The 
immigration into Ceylon of the colony of Aryans from Magadha, 
headed by Vijaya, is placed by the Maha-wanso about B.c. 550, or at 
least some time in the course of that century; and if this were re- 
_ garded as certain, it might be argued that the Aryans must have 
_ become acquainted with, and formed establishment in, the Dekhan 
- and the Coromandel coast, and must have taken some steps towards 
4 clearing and civilising the Dagdakaranya, or primitive forest of the 
q peninsula, before they thought of founding a colony in Ceylon. We 
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have no documentary evidence, however, for any of these particulars 
earlier than the date of the composition of the Maha-wanso, which 
is placed between 459 and 477 A.D. Though the date of the arrival 
in Ceylon of the colony from Magadhais uncertain, it is quite cer- 
tain that some such colony must have arrived in Ceylon several 
centuries before the Christian era. This appears from the evidence 
of language. Tamraparni (in Pali Tambapanni) was the name given 
by the Magadha colonists to the place where they landed in Ceylon 
(said to have been near Putlam), and afterwards to the whole island. 
This name, in the shape of Tar@of&v7n (Taprobané), became known 
to the Greeks as early as the time of Alexander the Great, and it is 
singular that this is also the name of the principal river in Tinnevelly 
on the opposite coast of India. (See p. 100). This river Tamraparni is 
mentioned by name in the Maha-bharata asa river in which the gods 
had once bathed, and it is evident from this reference to itin the 
Maha-bharata that it must have been known by that name from a 
very early period, and that there must have been some special rea- 
son for its celebrity. We are led, therefore, to infer that the Maga- 
dha colony which settled in Ceylon may previously have formed a 
settlement in Tinnevelly, at the mouth of the Tamraparni river— 
perhaps at Kolkei, which appears, as we have already seen to have 
been the earliest residence of the Pandya kings. Vijaya, the leader 
of the expedition into Ceylon, is related in the Maha-wanso to have 
married the daughter of the king of Pandi; and though it may be 
doubtful enough whether he really did so (for onthe same autho- 
rity we might believe that he married also the queen of the Singha- 
lese demons), this at least is certain, that it was the persuasion of 
the earliest Singhalese writers, who were, on the whole, the most 
truthful and accurate of oriental annalists, that the Pandyan king- 
dom on the coast of India opposite to Ceylon (the first kingdom 
established on Aryan principles in the peninsula) existed prior to 
the establishment of the Magadha rule in the neighbouring island. 


Dr. Burnell, in an article in the Indian Antiquary for October 
1872, attributes the introduction of Brahmanical civilisation to a 
much later period. He thinks it not too much to infer that about 
700 A.p. (the date of Kumarila-bhatta, who speaks of the language 
of the Telugu and Tamil people as a Janguage of Mlechchas), Brah- 
manical civilisation had but little penetrated the south of India.* 


*Compare the following from the latest Madras Archeological Report:— 
“The discovery of Brahmin records in Southern India will now be recognized 
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“Brahmans had, no doubt, begun to find the South a promising field 
of labour, but there could have been very few settlers.’’...““I do not 
mean,” he says, “to deny for a moment that a few Sanskrit names 
are found some centuries earlier in South India, such as are pre- 
served to us by classical writers, but they occur only in the fertile 
deltas or important seaports of the South, and were probably intro- 
duced by Buddhist missionaries.” A distinction may perhaps be 
drawn between the elementary Brahmanical civilisation of the era 
of the introduction of which I have been treating and the develop- 
ment of Dravidian literature. Its earliest cultivators appear to have 
been Jainas; but in so far as that species of civilisation which falls 
short of a national literature is concerned, the Dravidians may have 
been civilised, as I have supposed, and perhaps even to a certain 
degree Brahmanised, some centuries before the Christian era. 
Doubtless the Jainas themselves used Sanskrit in Southern as in 
Northern India at the commencement of their work as teachers 
(probably for a century or two), before they set themselves to the 
task of developing amongst each of the Dravidian races a popular 
literature independent of the language of their rivals the Brah- 
mans. The early Sanskrit names of places in Southern India, with 
two exceptions, are neither Buddhistical nor Brahmanical, but 
simply descriptive. One of those exceptions, however, Kumari 
Cape Comorin, is clearly Brahmanical, not Buddhistical, as appears 
from the statement of the author of the ‘‘Periplus’ himself; and 
the other, Mathura, Madura, is evidently a reminiscence of Mat- 
hura, the capital of the Yadavas—and therefore of Brahmanical 
origin. 


It seems probable that Aryan merchants from the mouth of 
the Indus must have accompanied the Phoenicians and Solomon’s 
servants in their voyages down the Malabar coast towards Ophir 
(wherever Ophir may have been,* or at least have taken part in 

- the trade. If Mr Edward Thomas’s supposition (Journal of the 
_ Royal Asiatic Society, 1871) that the basis of the Lat character of 
Northern India was a previously existing Dravidian character, and 


by students of history as a proof of the Aryan influence in this part of the 
peninsula in, at least, the third century B.c., in spite of the belief entertained 
by some ‘that Southern India was entirely swayed by Dravidian thought and 


civilisation from pre-historic times’. 


*Note the following by Sir M. E. Grant Duff in his life of Ernest Renan, 
Professor of Semitic Languages of the College de France: ‘I recollect his 
(Renan) telling me that he was persuaded that Ophir was on the west coast 
of India, not, as many thought, in Africa,” 
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Dr Burnell’s (see “Dravidian Alphabets’), that the earliest cha- 
racter used in India was one which was borrowed by the Dravi-— 
dians from traders who brought it from the Red Sea, and which 

was then borrowed by the Aryans from the Dravidians, be accept- 
ed, this early intercourse of the Dravidians with Phoenicians Or | 
the one hand, and with Aryans on the other, may account in some — 
degree both for what they borrowed and for what they lent. Both 
those suppositions, however, await confirmation. It appears cer- 
tain from notices contained in the Vedas that the Aryans of the 
age of Solomon practised foreign trade in ocean-going vessels, buez 
it remains uncertain to what ports their ships sailed. 
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NOTE ON TRANSLITERATION 


_ Att foreign words, to whatever family of languages they may 
_ belong, are represented in this work in Roman characters, for the 
_ double purpose of preventing unnecessary expense and trouble, 
and of facilitating comparison. 


. Long vowels are invariably marked thus—a: when no such 
_ accent is placed over a vowel, it is intended that it should be pro- 
nounced short. E and 0, being invariably long in Sanskrit, are left 
_ unaccented in the transliteration of Sanskrit words in works treat- 
_ ing of Sanskrit. The Dravidian languages having short e and 0, 
_ as well as long, it is to be understood that they are to be pro- 
nounced short when unaccented. 


All vowels are pronounced in the Continental manner, ¢ as 
_ will be explained, corresponds to the Sanskrit ai. 


oe The “lingual” or “cerebral” consonants are denoted by a 
_ subscribed dot—e. g., t,d, a: the peculiar vocalic r, and the surd 
_ 1, of the South Indian languages are denoted in a similar manner 
4 —e.g., r,]: the obscure, inorganic nasal nor m is represented by 

n with a superscribed line—e.g., %: the nasal of the guttural row 
_ of consonants, ordinarily represented by ng, is written #; the nasal 
of the palatal row, ordinarily written nj or ny, is written %; and 


_ the hard rough r is represented by a subscribed line r. 


+ The dental din Tamil, and the corresponding ¢ or d in Mala- 

_ yalam, are pronounced in the middle of a word, or between two 

_ vowels, like the English th in than; and in Telugu, 7 and ch, when 

followed by certain vowels, are pronounced like dz and ¢ts: but 
as these are merely peculiarities of pronunciation, and one conso- 

-mant is not exchanged for another, no change has been made in 
the characters by which those sounds are represented. 


I have found it very difficult to determine how the third conso- 
- nant in Tamil, answering to the Sanskrit ch, should be represented. 
_ The difficulty is owing to the circumstance that its pronunciation, 
when doubled, differs considerably from its pronunciation when 
_ single. When single, its pronunciation closely resembles that of 
- the Sanskrit ¢; when doubled, it is identical with that of the San- 
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skrit chch. I have thought it best, therefore, to represent it by 
these letters. This is the way in which I have dealt with the other 
Tamil letters, the pronunciation of which, when single, differs from 
their pronunciation when double ;—e.g., d, which when doubled, 
I have represented, as the pronunciation requires, as tt and d, 
which, when doubled, becomes in like manner ff. 


There is a tendency in all the Dravidian languages to pro- 
nounce ¢ as if it were ye, and o as if it were wo. In colloquial 
Tamil, this pronunciation, though often heard, is seldom represent- 
ed in writing; but in modern Canarese and Telugu, y before e, 
and v or w before 0, are often written as well as pronounced. In 
Canarese and Tu]u grammars, it has become customary, in render- 
ing words in the Roman character, to write ye for e, and wo for 
0, even where the native characters employed are e and o alone— 
e.g., Can., wondu, one, and yeradu, two, instead of ondu and eradu. 
As this euphonic change seems to be a corruption, not a primitive 
dialectic peculiarity, and as it tends to hinder comparison with the 
other dialects, all such words will be written in this work without 
the y or v, and it will be left tothe reader who is acquainted with 
the native usage to pronounce those words as usage requires. This 
usage prevails also, it seems, in Marathi and Kofikani; and Dr 
Pope, in his “Outlines of the Grammar of the Tuda Language,” 
points out the existence of traces of this usage even in English— 
e.g., ‘‘ewe” is pronounced “‘yew” and ‘‘one” “won”. This he attri- 
butes to Celtic influences. As regards the Dravidian languages, it 
does not seem necessary to suppose this peculiarity to be one of 
any great antiquity, seeing that the spelling of Dravidian words has 
always been phonetic; and hence » and v would have been writ- 
ten as well as pronounced, if this pronunciation had been preva- 
lent at the time the languages were first committed to writing. The 
people in the neighbourhood of Madura, where the purest Tamil is 
supposed to be spoken, pride themselves on pronouncing initial e and 
0 pure. 
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SOUNDS. 


It will be my endeavour in this section to elucidate the laws of 
sound by which the Dravidian languages are characterised. Spe- 
cial notice will be taken of those regular interchanges of sound in 
the different dialects which enable us to identify words under the 
various shapes they assume, and to which it will frequently be 
necessary to allude in the subsequent sections of this work. 


DrRAvIDIAN ALPHABETs.—Before entering on the examination 
of the Dravidian sounds, it is desirable to make some preliminary 
observations on the alphabets of the Dravidian languages. 


There are three different Dravidian alphabets at present in 
use, viz., the Tamil, the MalayaJam, and the Telugu-Canarese. I 
class the Telugu and the Canarese characters together, as consti- 
tuting but one alphabet; for though there are differences between 
them, those differences are few and very unimportant. Tu]u has 
ordinarily been written hitherto in the Malayalam character, but 
Canarese characters are now used in the books printed at the 
German Mission Press at Mangalore. It is this character which is 
used in Brigel’s TuJu Grammar. The Ku grammar of which I 
have made use is written in the characters of the Oriya—characters 
which are less appropriate than those of the Telugu would have 
been for expressing the Ku sounds. The other uncultivated dia- 
lects of this family have hitherto been content to have their sounds 
expressed in the Raman character. 
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The three Dravidian alphabets which have been mentioned 
above, viz., the Tamil, the Malayalam, and the Telugu-Canarese, 
together with their older but now obsolete shapes, and the Gran- 
tha, or character in which Sanskrit is written in the Tamil country, 
have all been derived, it is supposed, from the early Deva-nagari, 
or rather from the still earlier characters contained in ASoka’s 
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inscriptions—characters which have been altered and disguised by 
natural and local influences, and especially by the custom, univer- 
sal in the Dekhan, of writing on the leaf of the palmyra palm with 
an iron stylus. 


The following remarks of Mr Beames (‘‘ Comparative Gram- 
mar of the Modern Aryan Languages of India,’ Introduction, 
pp. 62-66) show clearly how these alterations have taken place :— 
“The Oriya characters, in their present form, present a marked 
similarity to those employed by the neighbouring non-Aryan 
nations, whose alphabets have been borrowed from the Sanskrit ; 
I mean, the Telugu, Malayalam, Tamil, Singhalese, and Burmese. 
The chief peculiarity in the type of all these alphabets consists in 
their spreading out the ancient Indian letters into the elaborate 
maze of circular and curving forms. This roundness is the pre- 
vailing mark of them all, though it is more remarkable in the 
Burmese than in any other; Burmese letters being entirely glo- 
bular, and having hardly such a thing as a straight line among 
them. The straight, angular letters which Agoka used are exhi- 
bited in the inscriptions found at Seoni on the Narmada (Ner- 
budda) in more than their pristine angularity, but adorned with 
a great number of additional lines and squares, which render them 
almost as complicated as the glagolitic alphabet of St Cyril. The 
next modification of these letters occurs in the inscriptions found 
at Amravati on the Kistna, where the square boxes have been in 
many instances rounded off into semicircles. From this alphabet 
follow all the Dravidian and the Singhalese; probably also we 
may refer to this type the Burmese and even the Siamese, and 
the beautiful character in use in Java, which is evidently of Aryan 
origin, as its system of Pasangans, or separate forms for the second 
letter of a nexus, and Sandangans, or vowel and diacritical signs, 
sufficiently testify. 


““Whether the Oriyas received the art of writing from Bengal 
or from Central India is a question still under dispute.......Assum- 
ing that they got their alphabet from Central, rather than from 
Northern, India, the reason of its being so round and curling has 
now to be explained. In all probability, in the case of Oriya, as 
in that of the other lauguages which I have mentioned above, the 
cause is to be found in the material used for writing. The Oriyas 
and all the populations living on the coasts of the Bay of Bengal 
write on the Talpatra, or leaf of the fan-palm, or palmyra (Boras- 
sus flabelliformis). The leaf of this tree is like a gigantic fan, and 
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is split up into strips about two inches in breadth or less, accord- 
ing to the size of the leaf, each strip being one naturally-formed 
fold of the fan. On these leaves, when dried and cut into proper 
lengths, they write with an iron style or Lekhani, having a very 
fine sharp point. Now, it is evident that if the long, straight, hori- 
zontal matra, or top line of the Deva-nagari alphabet, were used, 
the style in forming it would split the leaf, because, being a palm, 
it has a longitudinal fibre, going from the stalk to the point. More- 
over, the style being held in the right hand, and the leaf in the 
left, the thumb of the left hand serves as a fulcrum on which the 
style moves, and thus naturally imparts a circular form to the 
letters. Perhaps the above explanation may not seem very con- 
vincing to European readers; but no one who has ever seen an 
Oriya working away with both hands at his Lekhani and Talpatra 
will question the accuracy of the assertion; and though the fact 
may not be of much value, I may add, that the native explanation 
of the origin of their alphabet agrees with this....The Oriya letters, 
however, have departed less from the early type than those of 
their neighbours the Telingas...Without going through the 
whole alphabet letter by letter, it may suffice to say in general 
terms that the Oriya characters show signs of having arisen from 
a form of the Kutila character prevalent in Central India, and that 
_its love of circular forms, common to it and the neighbouring nations, 
is due to the habit of writing onthe Talpatra, Talipot, or palm-leaf, 
with an iron style.” 


It was supposed by Mr Ellis, and the supposition has gained 
currency, that before the immigration of the Brahmans into the 
Tamil country, the ancient Tamilans were acquainted with the art 
of writing; that the Brahmans recombined the Tamil characters 
which they found in use, adding a few which were necessary for 
the expression of sounds peculiar to Sanskrit; and that form this 
amalgamation, which they called Grantha, or the book (grantha 
lipi, or ‘‘ the book character’’), the existing Tamil characters have 
been derived. There can be little doubt of the derivation of the 
Tamil character in ordinary use from the Grantha; for some 
characters are identical with Grantha letters which are still in 
use, and others with more ancient forms of the Grantha; but the 
other part of the hypothesis, viz., the existence of a Pra-Sanskrit 
Tamil character, out of which the Grantha itself was developed, 
is more doubtful; and though it is true that there is a native Tamil 
word which signifies “a letter,” and another which signifies “a 
book,” yet there is no direct proof of the existence of Tamil cha- 
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racters older than the time of the arrival of the first Brahman 
immigrants. The character called HaJa Kannada, or old Canarese, 
and the various characters in which Tamil is found to be written 
in old inscriptions, seem to me to be founded on the basis of an 
alphabetical system which was originally intended for the use of © 
Sanskrit. 


Mr Edward Thomas, in an article on ‘Recent Pehlvi Deci- 
pherments,” in the Jour R. A. S. for 1871, has put forth a theory 
allied to, but not identical with, Mr Ellis’s. He supposes the ear- 
liest characters in which Sanskrit or the Prakrits were expressed 
—that is, the characters used in ASoka’s edicts—to have had a 
Dravidian origin; that they were originally invented to meet the 
requirements of Turanian (Dravidian) dialects; and that the prin- 
cipal change effected when the “normal Dravidian alphabet” was 
converted into the ‘“Prakrit or Lat alphabet,’’ consisted in the 
system of means adopted for the expression of the aspirates. Mr 
Thomas considers that the Lat alphabet madea difference between 
short and long e, though the form used for the latter is made to do 
duty for ai. On the other hand, ‘the oldest known Dravidian 
alphabet, ’’ published by Dr Burnell, which is to be described pre- 
sently, makes no difference between long e and short, which is one 
of the arguments that may be adduced in favour of the theory of 
the derivation of that alphabet from the Sanskritic alphabet of Agoka. 


The charcters used in certain early Tamil inscriptions, such 
as the Sasanas, or royal grants, in the possession of the Jews of 
Cochin and the Syrian Christians on the Malabar coast, deserve 
special consideration. ‘The inscriptions themselves were published 
and interpreted many years ago in the Journal of the Madras Lite 
rary Society. They are written in the Tamil language, though in 
an idiom which is slightly tinged with the peculiarities of Mala- 
yalam. The alphabet of these inscriptions has been printed by 
Dr Burnell, of the Madras Civil Service, in the Indian Antiquary 
for August 1872 (Bombay). The characters have been taken from 
a facsimile of the copper $dsanas in the possession of the Jews and 
Syrians in Cochin, one of which has been ascertained, from the 
astronomical data contained in it, to be dated in a.p. 774. Dr 
Burnell says of these S@sanas, ‘‘Paleographically they are of the 
greatest value, for they are the oldest inscriptions in Southern 
India that have yet been discovered, and give the oldest form of 
the ancient Tamil alphabet. It appears to have fallen into disuse 
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in the Tamil country about the tenth century, but was generally 


in use in Malabar up tothe end of the the seventeenth. It is still 
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occasionally used for deeds in Malabar; but in a more modern 


form, and still more changed, it is the character used by the 


Mapillas of North Malabar and the islands off the coast.’’ I formed 
for myself an alphabet of these characters many years ago, and 
have found it used in inscriptions in Tinnevelly as late as the 
twelfth century, if not later; but an old variety of the existing 
Tamil character was also in use at the same time. The latter 
character seems to have been introduced into Tinnevelly and the 
extreme south of Travancore during the supremacy of the Chola 
kings. I am therefore inclined to call it the Chola character. 
Rajendra Chola’s inscriptions (in the eleventh century a.p.) are 
in this character. I have found inscriptions of the time of Sundara 
Pandiya (called also Chola-Pandiya) in both characters; and 
though unable at present to determine with accuracy the date of 
Sundara’s reign, I have no hesitation in placing it several genera- 
tions later than that of Rajendra Chola. Dr Burnell considers the 
Tamil-Malayalam character of the Jewish and Syrian inscriptions 
the origin of the character used in the Aégoka edicts, and thinks 
that “‘the only possible theory of the origin of the character of the 
Scuthern inscriptions is that it is an importation brought by 
traders from the Red Sea, and thence from Pheenicia, and is there- 
fore of Egyptian origin eventually. In many respects the old Tamil 
alphebet resembles that of the MHimyaritic inscriptions found in 
Yemen. In one respect it differs remarkably from that (the Him- 
yaritic) alphabet, but agrees with the Ethiopic—in that the conso- 
nants are modified by the addition of the vowels.’’ These sugges- 
tions are well worthy of further consideration; but for the present 


they seem to me to be hardly in accordance with the facts with 


which we are acquainted respecting the history of Indian culture. 
That the character of the ASoka inscriptions (in the third cen- 
tury B.c.) was gradually modified into the Tamil-Malayalam cha- 
racter (the earliest dated specimen of which belongs, as we have 
seen, to A.D. 774), in the lapse of centuries, and in the progress of 
literature from the original seats of the Aryans to the extreme 
south, may surely be regarded as more probable in itself than that 
the Asoka character was nothing more than an adoption or imita- 
tion of the Tamil-Malayalam character, even though we should 
grant that the latter may originally have presented some differences 
of form—of which, however, there is now no proof. 
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The fact that the “oldest known South Indian alphabet” makes 
no distinction between long and short é, or long and short 0, but 
has only one character for each vowel, like the Sanskrit alphabets 
and the modern Malayalam, whilst it has different characters for 
the long and short forms of the other vowels, a, i, u, tends to show 
that it was framed originally for the expression of Sanskrit sounds, 
not for those of the Dravidian languages. On the other hand, may 
it not be said that the fact that different characters are provided 
in Agoka’s alphabet for the expression of the dental and the lingual 
sounds respectively, points to the origination of that alphabet 
amongst a people in whose system of sounds that difference was 
of more essential importance than it is in Sanskrit? It will be 
seen, in the section on the Origin of the Lingual or Cerebral 
Sounds, that whilst the difference in question seems to have been 
in Sanskrit the result of gradual development, it enters into the 
very essence of the means whereby the simplest and most neces- 
sary ideas are differentiated in Tamil and other Dravidian lan- 
guages. On the whole the question of the origination of the Indian 
written characters—that is, the question whether Agoka’s charac- 
ters were derived from the Dravidian or the Dravidian from 
Agoka’s—does not yet appear to me to. be conclusively settled. 
For the present, I am inclined, with Mr Beames to prefer the latter 


solution. 


Since the above was written, I have seen some of the inscrip- 
tions referred to by Dr Eggeling in his paper on the Chera Dynasty, 
read before the International Congress of Orientalists in London, 
1874; and in these inscriptions, which are considerably older than 
the Syrian and Jewish ones (the oldest is dated in a.p. 247), I find 
that the characters used do not resemble those referred to by Dr 
Burnell, but agree substantially with those in which Sanskrit was 
written at that period in North India. The characters may best be 
described as an archaic form of the Hala Kannada. 


Much information on the subject of Indian characters is con- 
tained in Mr Edward Thomas’s edition of ‘‘Prinsep’s Eassays on 
Indian Antiquities.”’ The question of the origin of the South Indian 
characters is one which requires, and which will probably reward, 
further research. It is much to be wished that all the Southern 
alphabets, ancient and modern, were compared with one another 
and with the characters used in Northern and Central India and 
Burma, and especially with those found in inscriptions in Ceylon. 
The characters which Jambulus professes to have found in use in 
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Ceylon do not perfectly suit any characters which are known to 
have existed. The impression left on my mind is, that they were 


mainly ‘ developed out of his inner consciousness.” 


The modern Telugu-Canarese differs considerably from the 
modern Tamil, and departs more widely than the Tamil from the 
Deva-nagari type; but there is a marked resemblance between some 
of the Telugu-Canarese characters and the corresponding characters 
found in the sasanas of Cochin. The modern MalayaJam character 
is manifestly derived from the Tamilian Grantha. 


On the whole there seems to be reason to conclude that all the 
alphabetical characters which are used or known in Southern India 
have a common origin, whether or no their origin is the same as that 
of the existing alphabets of Northern India, namely, the system of 
characters in which Sanskrit was first written. The greatness of the 
difference between the Southern and the modern Northern alpha- 
bets arises probably from the greater antiquity of the literary culti- 
vation of the Southern vernaculars, as compared with the Northern. 
The Southern vernaculars appear to have begun to be cultivated in 
that early period when the ‘‘cave character’? was used: the North- 
ern vernaculars were not cultivated, and can scarcely be said to have 
existed till after the ‘“‘cave character’? had become obsolete, and 
had been superseded by the later Deva-nagari. The Telugu and the 
Canarese alphabets have been arranged on the model of the Deva- 
nagari, or at least they correspond thereto in power and arrange- 
ment. The only difference is, that a short e and 0, and a hard r, which 
is unknown to Sanskrit, are contained in those alphabets, together 
with a surd J, which is not used in modern Sanskrit, but is found in 
the Sanskrit of the Vedas, as well as in the Dravidian languages. 
Old Canarese possesses also the vocalic r of Tamil and Malayalam. 
In other respects the characters of those alphabets are convertible 
equivalents of the Deva-nagari. The Malayalam alphabet generally 
agrees with the Telugu and the modern Canarese: it differs from 
them in having the vocalic r of the Tamil, in addition to the other 
characters mentioned above; and in having only one character for 
long and short e, and another for long and short 0. The aspirated 
letters and sibilants which all those alphabets have borrowed from 
Sanskrit are seldom used except in pronouncing and writing San- 
skrit derivatives. Those letters are not really required for native 
Dravidian purposes; though, through the prevalence of Sanskrit 
influences, they have acquired a place in the pronunciation of a few 
words which are not derived from Sanskrit. The letters ch and j 
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are pronounced in Telugu in certain situations ¢s and dj; but no 
additional characters are employed to represent those sounds. 


The Tamil alphabet differs more widely than the Malayalam or 
the Telugu-Canarese from the arrangement of the Deva-nagari. The 
grammar of the Tamil language having, to a considerable degree, 
been systamatised and refined independently of Sanskrit influences, 
and Sanskrit modes of pronunciation being almost unknown to 
Tamilians, the phonetic system of Tamil demanded, and has secured 
for itself, a faithful expression in the Tamil alphabet. The materials 
of that alphabet appear to be wholly, or in the main, Sanskrit; but 
the use which is made of those materials is Tamilian. 


The following are the principal peculiarities of the Tamil 
alphabet. 


In common with the Telugu and Canarese alphabets, the Tamil 
alphabet possesses separate characters for long and short ¢, and for 
long and short o. Formerly it had but one character for the long 
and short sounds of these vowels; and it is believed that the marks 
by which the long are now distinguished from the short were first 
introduced by the celebrated missionary Beschi. The Tamil has no 
characters corresponding to the liquid semi-vowels ri and /ri, which 
are classed amongst vowels by Sanskrit grammarians; and it has 
not adopted the anusvara, or obscure nasal, of Sanskrit. Much use 
is made of nasals in Tamil; but those nasals are firm, decided sounds, 
not “echoes,”’ and are classed amongst consonants by native gram- 
marians. mis the natural sound of the Tamil nasal, and this sound 
is uniformly retained at the end of words and before labials. When 
followed by a guttural, m is changed into fi, the nasal of the guttural 
row of consonants; and it is changed into a similar manner into %, n 
or n, according as it is followed by a palatal, a cerebral, or a dental. 
The Tamil alphabet has nothing to correspond with the half anu- 
svara of the Telugu—a character and sound peculiar to that lan- 
guage. Nevertheless, the tendency to euphonise hard consonants by 
prefixing and combining nasals, from which the half anusvara has 
arisen, is in full operation in Tamil. 


Tamil makes no use whatever aspirates, and has not borrowed 
any of the aspirated consonants of Sanskrit, nor even the isolated 
aspirate h. It professes to possess a letter, half vowel, half consonant, 
corresponding in some respects to the Sanskrit visarga, and called 
aydam (that which is subtle, minute). It is pronounced like a gut- 
tural h, but is only found in the poets, and is generally considered 
a pedantical invention of the grammarians: 


a 
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In arranging the consonants, the Tamil alphabet follows the 
Devanagari in respect of the vargas, or rows, in which Sanskrit con- 
sonants are classified and arranged. It adopts, however, only the first 
and the last consonant of each row, omitting altogether the inter- 
mediate letters. In the first or guttural row, the Tamil alphabet 
adopts k, and its corresponding nasal 7, omitting kh, g, and gh: in 
the second or palatal row, it adopts ch, and its corresponding ‘nasal 
h, omitting chh, j,and jh: in the third or cerebral row, it adopts f, 
and its nasal 7, omitting th, gd, and dh: in the fourth or dental row, 
it adopts ¢, and its nasal n, omitting th, d, anddh; inthe fifth or 
labial row, it adopts p, and its nasal m, omitting ph, b, and bh. 


Thus the Tamil alphabet omits not only all the aspirated conso- 
nants of the Deva-nagari, but also all its soft or sonant letters. The 
sounds which are represented by the sonants of the Deva-nagari are 
as commonly used in Tamil as in Sanskrit ; but in accordance with a 
peculiar law of sound (to be explained hereafter), which requires 
the same letter to be pronounced as a surd in one position, and asa 
sonant in another, Tamil uses one and the same character for repre- 
senting both sounds ; and the character which had been adopted for 
this purpose by the Tamil alphabet is that which corresponds to the 
first consonant—viz., the tenuis or surd in each of the Deva-nagari 
vargas. 


In the varga of the semi-vowels, Tamil follows the Deva- 
nagari; but it subjoins to that vargaa row of four letters which are 
not contained in the Deva-nagari. These letters are a deep liquid 
r, which will always be represented in this work as rf; a harsh, 
rough r, which will be represented as r; J, a peculiar surd /, with a 
mixture or r; and, a letter to which it is unnecessary to affix any 
distinctive mark, the difference between it and the n of the dental 
varga being one of form rather than of sound. This n is that which 
is invariably used as a final, and it is also much used, in combina- 
tion with r, to represent the peculiar Tamil sound of ndr. 


The Tamil alphabet is destitute of the Sanskrit sibilants s, sh» 
and s. The second and third of these sibilants are occasionally used 
in pronouncing and writing Sanskrit derivatives ; but these letters 
are never found in the ancient grammars of Tamil, or in the classics, 
nor have they a place in the Tamil alphabet: when used, they are 
borrowed from the Grantha, from which a few other letters also are 
occasionally borrowed to express Sanskrit sounds. The first of the 
three Sanskrit characters referred to above, namely, the s of Siva, 
is never used at all in pure Tamil: the Tamil palatal or semi-sibilant 
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which corresponds to the Sanskrit ch, and which is pronounced as a 
soft § or sk when single, and as chch or éé when doubled, is the 
letter which is used instead. 


The following comparative view of the Deva-nagari and the 
Tamil alphabets exhibits the relations which the one bears to the 
other. 


VowELs 
Sanskrit a, @:7,7: u, W:ft, ri lri:—@:ai:—6:au:h: ah 
Tamil a,@:i,i:u,ai:—:—:¢ @:¢6:0,6:au:—:—h 
CONSONANTS 
Gutturals, Sans. k, kh: g, gh:n 
Ditto, Tamil k,—:——in 
Palatals, Sans. ch, chh: 3, jh: tt 
Ditto, Tamil ch, —:——:h 
Linguals, Sans. t, th:d, dhin 
Ditto, Tamil f,-—:——ia2 
Dentals, Sans. t, th: d,dh:n 
Ditto, Tamil t,—:——in 
Labials, Sans. p, ph:b, bh:im 
Ditto, Tamil ~,—:——:m 
Semi-vowels, Sans. y, 7, lo 
Ditto, Tamil », rl, op apie 
Sibilants and aspirate, Sans. §, sh, s, h 
Ditto, Tamil —_—— — 


DRAVIDIAN SysTEM OF SouNnps :—We now proceed to inquire into 
the sounds of the Dravidian letters, and the laws of sound or pho- 
netic system of this family of languages; and in doing so, it will be 
found advantageous to adhere to the order and arrangement of the 
Devanagari alphabet. It is not my object to explain in detail the 
pronunciation of each letter, but such observations will be made on 
each vowel and consonant in succession as seem likely to throw light 
on the principles and distinctive character of the Dravidian system 
of sounds. Tamil grammarians designate vowels by a beautiful 
metaphor, as uyir or the life of a word; consonants as mep, or the 
body; and the junction of a vowel and consonants as upir mey, or 
an animated body. 


I. Vowe.s.—(l.) € and @. The sound of these vowels in the 
Dravidian languages corresponds to their sounds in Sanskrit, as pro- 
nounced everywhere in India except in Bengal, where @ is_pro- 


; 
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nounced as 7. In Tamil @ is the heaviest of all the simple vowels, 


_and therefore the most liable to change. It evinces a tendency to 


be weakened into e—(comp. Sanskrit balan, strength, with Tamil 
belan; Sanskrit japa, prayer, with Tamil gebam. See also the pro- 
noun of the first person.) Inthe other dialects it maintains its place 
more firmly; but even in them it is ordinarily strengthened at the 
end of words by the addition of the euphonic syllable vu, consisting 
of the enunciative vowel u, and the v euphonically used to prevent 
hiatus. @ has almost entirely disappeared from the end of nouns in 
Tamil, and has been succeeded by u or ei. Where final a changes 
into ¢i in Tamil, it generally changes into ein Canarese, or else it 
is propped up bythe addition of ou. In Telugu, and especially in 
Malayalam, this vowel is less subject to change. Neuter plurals 
of appellatives and pronouns, which originally ended ina in all the 
dialects, and which still end in ain Malayalam, now end in most 
instances in ¢ in colloquial Tamil, in iin Telugu, and in win Cana- 
rese. Thus, ava, those (things), has become avei in Tamil, avi in 
Telugu, avu in Canarese: in Malayalam alone it is still ava. 


The long a, which is formed in Tamil by the coalescence of two 
short a’s becomes poetically 6. Vinn-a-var, heavenly ones, becomes 
vinnor. In old Canarese, even short a becomes sometimes 0. The 
long final @ of Sanskrit feminine abstracts becomes in Tamil eé— 
¢.g., a$a, Sans., desire, Tam. @$ei; Chitra, Sans, April—May, Tam., 
Sittirei. The same @ becomese in Canarese—e.g., Ganga, the Gan- 
ges, is in Canarese Gange or Gange-yu. 


The diphthong into which final a and @ are weakened in Tamil 
is represented more properly as ¢ thanas ai. The origination of 


_ the Tamil ¢i from a, and the analogy of the Sanskrit diphthong ai, 


which is equivalent to ai, might lead us to regard the Tamil diph- 


thong as ai rather than ¢. It is curious, however, that though it 
originated from a, every trace of the sound of a has disappeared. 
It is represented in Grantha and Malayalam by a double e, and in 
Telugu-Canarese by a character which is compounded of e, and i; 
it accords in sound also very nearly with the sound of @ or ey in 
Turkey. It is also to be observed that the Tamil ¢7 is the equivalent 
of the ¢ of the Malayalam accusative, and is the ordinary re- 
presentative of the final e of Canarese substantives and_ verbal 


nouns. It is worthy of notice also that Kumarila-bhatta, in trans- 


ass 


literating the Tamil nadei into Sanskrit characters, writes it, not 
as nadai, but as nade. He evidently considered the Dravidian e 


nearer ¢ than ai. I conclude, therefore, that this sound is best 
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represented by the diphthong ei, which corresponds to the ef of the 
Greeks. 
(2) i andi. These vowels call for no remark. 


(3) wand a In the Indo-European languages, and also in the 
Semitic, the vowels 2% and @ are very decided, inflexible sounds, 
which admit of little or no interchange with other vowels, or 
euphonic softening. In the Dravidian languages, long a is suffi- ” 
ciently persistent; but short u is of all vowels the weakest and 
lightest, and is largely used, especially at the end of words, for 


euphonic purposes, or as a help to enunciation. 


In grammatical written Telugu, every word without exception 
must end ina vowel; and if it has not naturally a vowel ending 
of its own, u is to be suffixed to the last consonant. This rule 
applies even to Sanskrit derivatives; and the neuter abstracts 
ending in m, which have been borrowed from Sanskrit, must end 
in m-u in Telugu. Though this w is always written, it is often 
dropped in pronunciation. In modern CQanarese a similar rule 
holds, with this additional development, that u (or with the 
euphonic copula vz, vu) issuffxed even to words that end in 
a—e.g., compare the Tamil sila, few (things), and fala, many 
(things), with the corresponding Canarese kela-vu and fpala—vu. 
The Tamil rule, with regard to the addition of u to words which 
end in aconsonant, accords with the rule of the ancient Canarese. 
That rule is, that in words which end inany hard or surd. con- 
sonant, viz., in k, ch, f, t,or p (each of which is the leading 
consonant of a varga), or inthe hard, rough r, which is peculiar 
to these languages, the hard consonant shall be followed up u 
(as q by sh’vé in Hebrew), in consequence of its being impossible 
for Tamilian organs of speech to pronounce those letters without 
the help of a succeeding vowel. In most instances this enunciative 
uis not merely short, but so very short that its quantity is 
determined by grammarians to be equal only:to a fourth of the 
quantity of along vowel. In Malayalam a short a sometimes re- 
places the short uw of the Tamil. Dr Gundert considers this a 
peculiarity of the Malayalam of Cochin and of the Syrian Christians. 
Foreigners, who are led more by the written sign than by the 
spoken sound, have often, he says, been led to regard this letter 
asa. The short uw of Tamil is still further shortened in Northern 
Malayalam, so that in the northern districts it is not written at 
all, but a small circle, or dot merely, over the letter is used to 
express the sound. This may be represented by our apostrophe— 
e.g.,  kipakk’=kirakk-u. The same usage prevails still more 


: 
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extensively in Tulu, in which the pronunciation of this final wu is 
still more like the Hebrew sh’va. After all vowels except 6 and a 


‘it is hardly possible to catch the sound. Jn so far as it is enuncia- 


ted at all, it resembles a very short German i, The change of the 
Tamil iladu (there isnot) into the Telugu /édu, and many changes 
of the like nature, seem to be the result of a similar contraction 
of initial vowels. 


It often happens (though it is not an invariable rule) that the 
final surd, to which enunciative uor a has been appended, is 
doubled, apparently for the purpose of furnishing a fulcrum for 
the support of the appended vowel. Thus, the Sanskrit vak, speech 
becomes in Tamil vak(k)-u; ap, water, becomes ap(p)-u; and so 
in all similar cases. The rule is further extended in Tamil so 
as to apply tothe final consonants of syllables, as well as to those 
of words. If a syllable, though in the middle of a word, terminates 
in one of the hard consonants above mentioned, and if the initial 
consonant of the succeeding syllable is one which cannot be 
assimilated to it, the final consonant is doubled, and uw is affixed. 
Thus, advaita, Sans., in duality, becomes in Tamil attuveida. The 
rule by which d, when thus doubled, becomes ?, will be explained 
hereafter. In modern colloquial Tamil, uw is suffixed to almost 
every final consonant—to the semi-vowels and nasals, as well as 
the surds; and even in the ancient or classical Tamil it is some- 
times suffixed to final /—e.g., Sol(l)-u, speak, instead of simply 
$cl. The employment of uw in the manner and for the purposes 
now mentioned is obviously quite foreign to Indo-European usages. 
It is not derived from Sanskrit, and is opposed to Sanskrit laws 
of sound. It will be termed the enunciative u, and will generally 
be separated off by a hyphen. 


(4) e,@: 0,6. The Dravidian languages possess and largely 
employ the short sounds of the vowels e and o (epsilon and 
omicron), and most of them have different characters for those 
sounds, for the purpose of distinguishing them from the corres- 
ponding long vowels. Sanskrit is destitute of short ¢ ando. The 
entire absence of those sounds from a language which attends so 
nicely as Sanskrit to the minutest gradation of sound, cannot be 
the result of accident; and the importance of the place which 
they occupy in the Dravidian system of sounds, contributes to 
show that the Dravidian languages are independent of Sanskrit. 
In a few cases, in all the dialects, particularly in the instance of 
the demonstrative bases, as a and i, and the interrogative base e, 
the short vowel has sometimes been converted into a long one 
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by becoming the seat of emphasis; but such cases are rare and 
exceptional, and in general the difference between short ¢ and o 
and the corresponding long vowels is a difference which pertains 
not to euphony or the inflexional form, but to the bases or roots 
of words, and is essential to the difference in the signification— 
€.2., in Tamil, tef means clear, and 1é] scorpion ; kal, stone and kal, 


foot. 


(5) ei. This, unlike the Sanskrit diphthong ai, represents ¢ 
andi, notaandz. The primitive Dravidian a changes into e, and 
this again into e?. Thus, the head is tala in Telugu and Malayalam 
tale in Canarese, and talei in Tamil. This Malayalam a is not 
pure, but, according to Dr Gundert, is a modification of ¢. Hence 
e, not a, appears in the dative. When @ is succeeded in Tamil by 
another ¢i, with only a single consonant between them, the first ¢e, 
though naturally long, is considered short by position, and is 
pronounced short accordingly — eg., udcimei, property, is regarded 
in prosody as udeimei. In such cases, e is seen to be equivalent 


to its original @ or e: 


(6) au. This diphthong has a place in the Tamil alphabet; 
but it is not really a part of any of the Dravidian languages, and 
it has been placed in the alphabets solely in imitation of Sanskrit. 
It is used only in the pronunciation of Sanskrit derivatives ; and 
when such derivatives are used in Tamil, they are more commonly 
pronounced without the aid of this diphthong. Ordinarily the 
diphthong is separated into its component elements; that is, the 
simple vowels a and u, from which it is derived, and pronounced 
separately, with the usual euphonic v of the Tamil between them 
to prevent hiatus—e.g., the Sanskrit noun saukhyam, health, is 
ordinarily pronounced and written in Tamil savukkiyam. 


It is a peculiarity of the Tamil system of sounds, as distinguished 
from that of the other languages of the family, that the vowels 
i, 1, e, @, and u, acquire before certain consonants followed by a 
and its cognate ¢, a compound, diphthongal sound, which is different 
from the sound which they have as simple vowels. Thus, ¢ before 
t,n,7,r, 7,1, and J, followed by a or e, acquires something of the 
sound of ¢:i, before the same consonants, with the exception of the 
first ry and the first /, and followed by a a or ei, takes a sound 
resembling #@ :@ remains always unchanged; but u,not only before 
the above-mentioned seven consonants, but before all single con- 
sonants, when it is not succeeded by 7, u, or eé, is pronounced nearly 
like 0; and in Telugu, o is generally used in writing those words, 
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é, before the consonants above mentioned, with the exception of 
the semi-vowels, loses its peculiarly slender sound, and is pro- 
nounced nearly as it would be if the succeeding consonant were 
doubled. @, with the same exceptions, acquires a sound similar to 
0. This change of e into o especially distinguishes TuJu. Thus, 
the Tamil véndum, must, is in TuJu 66d; vei, silver, is bo]fi. 
These changes in the sounds of the Dravidian vowels under certain 
circumstances are not owing exclusively to the influence of the 
following consonants. They illustrate more especially the power 
of one Dravidian vowel to bring another vowel into harmony with 
itself. In all the changes now referred to, we see the power of 
the vowel a and its cognate ei penetrating into the preceding 
syllable. The circumstance most worthy of notice, in connection 
with these changes, is that each of the short vowels 7, u, and e, 
retains its natural sound, if it is succeeded by another 7, u, or e. 
Thus ura, Tamil, infinitive, to have, to be, is pronounced ora, but 
the imperative uwru is pronounced as it is written. This rule dis- 
closes a law of sound which is unlike anything that is discoverable 
in Sanskrit. So far as it goes, it corresponds to the Scythian law 
of harmonic sequences, which will be referred to hereafter. 


The vowel @, occurring in the last syllable of a word ending 
in n, n, r, r, l, or, J, acquires a slender sound resembling that of 
e—e.g., avar, Tamil, they (honorifically, he), is pronounced aver. 
This change corresponds to the weakening of the sound of heavy 
vowels in the ultimate or penultimate syllables of words, which is 
sometimes observed in the Sanskrit family of tongues. 


II. ConsoNANTs.—Tamil grammarians divide all consonants 
into three classes—(1) Surds, which they call vallinam, or the 
hard class, viz., k, ch or §, f, t, p, 7; (2) Nasals, which they call 
mellinam, or the soft class, viz., nm, ft, n, n, m, with final n; and (3) 
Semi-vowels, which they call ideiyinam, or the medial class, viz., 


o, 1,1, 0; Ty ' 


In this enumeration, as I have already observed, the sonant 
equivalents of the surd consonants (viz., g, the sonant of k; 7, the 
sonant of ch or §; d, the sonant of ¢; d, the sonant of ¢; and 4, the 
sonant of p) are omitted. In the Northern Dravidian dialects the 
difference between surds and sonants is generally expressed by the 
use of different characters for each sound, in imitation of the 
system of the Devanagari; but in Tamil and in Malayalam, in 
accordance with the peculiar Dravidian law of the convertibility of 
surds and sonants, one set of consonants serves for both purposes, 
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and the difference between them is expressed in the pronunciation 


alone. 


It is desirable, before proceeding further, to inquire into this 
law, viz. :— 


The Convertibility of Surds and Sonants—We have seen that 
the Tamil alphabet adopts the first and last of each of the Deva- 
nagari vargas, or rows of consonants, viz., the unaspirated surd and 
the nasal of each varga; we have also seen that the Tamil has not 
separate characters for surds and sonants, but uses one and the 
same character—that which, properly speaking, represents the surd 
only—to express both. This rule does not apply merely to the 
written characters of the language, but is the expression of a law 
of sound which is inherent in the language itself. 


There are distinct traces of the existence of this law in all the 
Dravidian dialects; but it is found most systematically and most 
fully developed in Tamil and Malayalam. The law, as apparent in 
the Tamil-Malayalam system of sounds, is as follows:—k, f, t, p, 
the first unaspirated consonants of the first, third, fourth, and fifth 
vargas, are always pronounced as tenues or surds (i.¢., as k, f, t, p) 
at the beginning of words, and whenever they are doubled. The 
same consonants are always pronounced as medials or sonants (t.e., 
as g, d,d, b) when single in the middle of words. A sonant cannot 
commence a_ word, neither is a surd admissible in the middle, 
except when doubled; and so imperative is this law, and so strictly 
is it adhered to, that when words are borrowed from languages in 
which a different principle prevails, as Sanskrit or English, the con- 
sonants of those words change from sonants to surds, or vice versa, 
according to their position—e.g., danta, Sans. a tooth, becomes in 
Tamil, tandam; bhagya, Sans. happiness, becomes pakkiyam. This 
rule applies also to the case of compounds. The first consonant of 
the second word, though it was a surd when it stood independent, 
is regarded as a sonant when it becomes a medial letter in a com- 
pounded word. This difference is marked in Telugu by a differ- 
ence in the character which is employed —e.g., anna-dammulu (for 
anna-tammulu), elder and younger brothers; kofta-badu (for kotta- 
padu), to be beaten; but in Tamil, and generally in Malayalam, the 
difference appears in the pronunciation alone. This rule applies to 
all compounds in Telugu; but in Tamil, when the words stand ina 
case relation to one another, or when the first is governed by the 
second, the initial surd of the second word is not softened, but 
doubled and hardened, in token of its activity—eg., instead of 


a ee eee 


— 
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Kotta-badu, to be beaten, it prefers to say kofta-(p)padu. In 
dvandva compounds Tamil agrees with Telugu. 


A similar rule applies to the pronunciation of ch or é (the 
(Tamil $), the first consonant of the second varga. When single, 
it is pronounced as a soft, weak sibilant, with a sound midway be- 
tween §, sh, and ch. This pronunciation is unchanged in the middle 
of words, and in all cases in which the letter is single ; but when it 
is doubled, it is pronounced exactly like chch or ¢¢. The principle 
involved in this instance is the same as in the case previously men- 
tioned, but the operation of the rule is in some degree different. The 
difference consists in the pronunciation of this consonant in the 
beginning of a word, as well as in the middle, as a sonant—i.e., as §. 
By theory it should be pronounced as ch at the beginning of a 
word—and it is worthy of notice that it always receives this pro- 
nunciation at the beginning of a word in vulgar colloquial Tamil ; 
and in Malayalam and Telugu it is written as well as pronounced 
ch. A somewhat similar rule prevails with respect to the rough r 


of the Tamil, which is pronounced as fr when single, and like tir 
when doubled. 


The Tamilian rule which requires the same consonant to be 
pronounced as k in one position and as g in another—as f, t, p, in 
one position, and as 4d, d, b, in another—is not a mere dialectic pecu- 
liarity, the gradual result of circumstances, or a modern refine- 
ment invented by grammarians, but is essentially inherent in the 
language, and has been a characteristic principle of it from the 
beginning. 

The Tamil characters were borrowed, I conceive, from the 
earlier Sanskrit, and the language of the Tamilians was committed 
to writing on or soon after the arrival of the first colony of Brah- 
mans, probably several centuries before the Christian era. Yet even 
at that early period the Tamil alphabet was arranged in such a 
manner as to embody the peculiar Dravidian law of the converti- 
bility of surds and sonants. The Tamil alphabet systematically 
passed by the sonants of the Sanskrit, and adopted the surds alone, 
considering one character as sufficient for the expression of both 
classes of sounds. This circumstance clearly proves that ab initio 
the Dravidian phonetic system, as represented in Tamil, its most 
ancient exponent, differed essentially from that of Sanskrit. 


In none of the Indo-European languages do we find surds and 
sonants convertible; though Hebrew scholars will remember the 
existence in Hebrew of a rule which is somewhat similar to the 
Tamilian respecting k, t, p, and their equivalents. The Hebrew 
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consonants composing the memorial words begad kephath, are pro- 
nounced in two different ways, according to their position. When 
any of those consonants begins a word, or in certain cases a sylla- 
ble, it is to be pronounced hard—that is, as a surd or tenuis; and 
if it be an aspirated letter, it is then deprived of the aspirate which 
it naturally possesses. To denote this, such consonants have a 
point, called a dagesh, inscribed in them. When those consonants 
are found in any other position, they are pronounced as sonants, and 
two of them, ph and th, as aspirates. This rule resembles the 
Tamilian in some particulars; but the resemblance which will be 
found to exist between the Tamilian rule and the law of sounds 
which prevails in some of the languages of the Scythian family, 
amounts to identity. In the Finnish and Lappish there is a clearly 
marked distinction between surds and sonants: a sonant never 
commences a word or syllable in either tongue. But in the oldest 
specimen of any Scythian language which is extant—the Scythic 
version of the inscription at Behistun—Mr Norris ascertained 
(Fournal of the Royal Astatic Society for 1853) the existence of a 
law of convertibility of sonants and surds which is absolutely iden- 
tical with the Tamilian. He ascertained that in that language, in 
the middle of a word, the same consonant was pronounced as a 
sonant when single and as a surd when doubled. 


We now enter upon an examination of the Dravidian conso- 
nants in detail. 


(1.) The guttural varga: k, g, and their nasal # or ng. These 
consonants are pronounced in the Dravidian languages precisely 
as in Sanskrit. g, the sonant of k, which is expressed by the same 
character in Tamil, is pronounced in Tamil-Malayalam in a pecu- 
liarly soft manner. Its sound resembles that of an Irish gh, and 
is commonly used to express the A of other languages. Thus, the 
Sanskrit adjective maha, great, is written in Tamil maga; but so 
soft is the g, that it may be considered as an equivalent to h, pro- 
nounced with less roughness than is usual with that aspirate. 


(2.) The palatal varga: ch or $, j, and %. It has been observed 
that the Tamil rejects the Sanskrit sibilants §, sh, and s. The con- 
sonant which it adopts instead is ch, which is pronounced in Tamil 
in a manner somewhat similar to the soft aspirated ¢ of Siva, or 
as a very soft sh, with as little sibilation or aspiration as possible. 
In fact, it may be regarded as a palatal, not as a sibilant; and when 
it is doubled, it takes precisely the sound of the Sanskrit palatal 
ch or ¢, or its English equivalent in which. In Telugu, the sound 
ch is that with which this consonant is pronounced, not only when 


a os =. 
a, 
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doubled, but also when single; and a similar pronounciation pre- 
vails in the lowest colloquial dialect of the Tamil, in which sey, to 
do, is pronounced chey, as in Telugu. It is probably the ancient pro- 
nunciation of this letter which is retained by the lower classes. The 
very soft sound of it as gs is probably a refinement originating with 
the higher classes. When the Tamil alphabet was arranged, and § 
was made the equivalent of ch, and even after the arrival of the 
Europeans in India, when the Portuguese wrote Sdramandalam as 
Choramandel, and the missionary Ziegenbalg wrote Sidra as Tshud- 
dira, the harder palatal sound seems to have been the one in general 
use. This letter should perhaps be represented as chin the Roman 
character, like the corresponding Telugu letter, but the sound of § 
is the sound so generally heard at present, when the letter is single, 
that the use of ch or é would be puzzling to the student of Tamil. 
I have, therefore, resolved to adhere to ¢ as in the former edition. 


j, the second unaspirated consonant of this row, is not used in 
correct Tamil; but in Telugu it is both written and pronounced : 
in vulgar Tamil also ch is sometimes pronounced like 7. The same 
sound of j is sometimes admitted in the use of those Sanskrit deri- 
vatives in which the letter 7 is found in Sanskrit; but ordinarily 
the Tamil sound of ch or § is used instead. 


m, the nasal of this row of consonants, is pronounced as in 
Sanskrit in all the Dravidian languages. fi, nj, or Ry, as this letter 
is commonly transliterated in English, being a double letter, and 
liable to mislead, I think it better to represent this sound by %. The 
n of the lingual series will be represented as before by n; the dental 
n, as before, by n, without any diacritical mark. We frequently 
find 7 (nj) used in Malayalam, as an initial, where the Tamil uses 
n—e.g., ian, I, instead of the Tamil nan. Possibly both the Tamil 
n and the Malayalam fi are representatives of an ancient y, as will 
appear in the examination of the personal pronouns, nan, fan 
=yan. Tamil nandu, a crab, is mandu in Malayajlam, and jandri 
in Canarese. 

It is necessary here to notice the existence in Telugu of a 
peculiarly soft pronunciation of ch and j, with their aspirates, 
which is unknown in Sanskrit and the Northern vernaculars, and 
is found only in Telugu and in Marathi. Ch is pronounced as fs, 
and j as dz, before all vowels except 7, 1, e,@, and ei. Before these 
excepted vowels, the ordinary sounds of ch and j are retained. 
Whether the Telugu borrowed these sounds from the Marathi, or 
the Marathi from the Telugu, I can scarcely venture to express 
an opinion; but this is not the only particular in which those lan- 
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guages are found to agree. A sound represented as zh is much 
used in the Tuda dialect, especially in connection with r and /. 


(3.) The lingual or so-called cerebral varga: ¢, d, mn. The pro- 
nunciation of the consonants of the cerebral varga in the Dravidian 
languages does not essentially differ from their pronunciation in 
Sanskrit. In expressing these consonants, with their aspirates, in 
Roman characters in this work, a dot will be placed under each, to 
distinguish them from the t, d, and n, of the dental row. Though ¢ 
is the surd consonant of the linguals, it is not pronounced at the 
beginning of any word in Tamil like the other surds. Its sound is 
too hard and rough to admit of its use as an initial; and therefore, 
in those few Sanskrit derivatives which commence with this letter, 
t is preceded in Tamil by the vowel 7, as a help to enunciation. When 
t is thus preceded by a vowel, it is no longer an initial, and there- 
fore no longer a surd; and hence it becomes d by rule; so that the 
sound of ¢ is never heard in Tamil, except when d is doubled. In the 
other Dravidian dialects, f is sometimes pronounced singly, as in 
Sanskrit. Tamil differs from the other dialects in refusing to com- 
bine f¢ with n, and changing it into d when n is combined with it. 
This peculiarity is founded upon a general Tamilian law of sound, 
which is that nasals will not combine with surds, but coalesce with 
sonants alone. In consequence of this peculiar law, such combina- 
tions as nt, nt, and mp, which are admissible in Telugu and Cana- 
rese, are inadmissible in Tamil, in which nd, nd and mb must be- 
used instead. This rule applies also to k and ch, which, when com- 
bined with the nasals corresponding to them, become g andj. Thus, 
mantapa, Sans. a porch, becomes in Tamil mandabam; anta, Sans. 
end, becomes andam. Probably the difference between Tamil and 
the other Dravidian languages in this point arises from the circum- 
stance that Tamil has remained so much freer than its sister idioms 
from Sanskrit influences. A similar rule respecting the conjunction 
of nasals with sonants alone is found in Finnish, and is possibly 
owing to that delicacy of ear which both Finns and Tamilians appear 
to possess. 


(4.) The dental varga: t, d, n. The letters of the dental varga 
have generally the same sound in the Dravidian languages as in 
Sanskrit. The principal exception consists in the peculiarly soft 
pronunciation of ¢ in Tamil and Malayalam between two vowels: 
it is then pronounced, not as d, but with the sound of the soft Eng- 
lish th in that. It is only when it is combined with a nasal (as in 
the word which was cited above, andam, end) that the sonant of ¢ 
is pronounced in Tamil as d; the sound of d being, in such a conjunc- 
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tion, more natural and easy than that of th. As this peculiar sound 
of this found only in Tamil and in Malayalam, a daughter of Tamil, 
it is doubtful whether th is to be considered as the original sound 
of the sonant equivalent of ¢, or whether it is to be regarded asa 
corruption or further softening of d. On the whole, the latter sup- 
position seems the more probable; and as the th of Tamil corres- 
ponds to the dof Telugu and of the other dialects in position and 
power, I shall always write it as d, even when quoting Tamil words, 


except where it is used as an initial, and it is therefore a surd, when it 
will be written as ¢. 


Another exception to the rule that the dental letters have the 
same pronunciation in the Dravidian languages as in Sanskrit con- 
sists in the pronunciation of the Sanskrit ¢ in certain connections in 
Malayalam as /—e.g., alima@v’ soul for Gttmav’ (Tam. @ttuma@) from the 
Sans atma; Kérjolpatti, for Kéraldtpatti, the title of the History of 
Malabar. 


One of the sounds peculiar to the Tuda is the hard sound of 
th, asin the English word thin. This is the pronunciation to be given 
to the th in atham, he, she, it, they. 


(5.) The labial vargas p, b, m. The pronunciation of p, and its 
sonant 6, requires no remark. One of the peculiarities of Tuda is 
the existence in it of the sound of f—e.g., pif, an insect. In the 
other Dravidian dialects f is unknown, and f is used instead in 
words containing f borrowed from English. With regard to the use 
of m in combination, I have only to observe, that though it changes 
into 7, fi, n or n, when immediately succeeded by a guttural, a pala- 
tal, a lingual, or a dental, it is not to be confounded with the anus- 
vara of the Sanskrit alphabet. The true anusvara—t.e., the sound 
which m takes in Sanskrit before the semi-vowels, the sibilants, and 
the letter A—is unknown to the Dravidian languages. A character 
called by the name of anusvara, but of a different power from the 
anusvara of the Sanskrit, is in use in Telugu and Canarese; but it 
is used merely as the equivalent of the consonantal m in euphonic 
combinations, and even asa final. The Telugu has also a vocalic na- 
sal, the half anusvara, which, though it is used merely for euphony, 
bears a close resemblance to the true anusvdra of the Sanskrit. 


The euphonic use of m or n, and its modifications, and its use to 
prevent hiatus, will be considered at the close of this section. 


(6.) The varga of the liquid consonants or semi-vowels: y, 1, l, 

" See ett. 2. 1n classical Tamil neither r nor / can commence a word; 

each of them requires to be preceded by a euphonic auxiliary vowel ; 

rbyiora, and/ byw. This appears most distinctly in words borrow- 
19 
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ed from Sanskrit, as in these instances we are certain of the origina] 
form of the word. Thus raja, Sans., becomes in Tamil iragan or 
irayan, and also araSan or arayan; révatt, Sans. the nakshatra of that 
name, becomes iravati; rakta, Sans. blood, becomes iraitam or 
arattam; rava, Sans. sound, becomes aravam. The last word never 
becomes iravam. So also loka, Sans. the world, becomes in Tamil 
ulogam, and by a further change, through the preference of the 
Tamil for short vowels, ulagam, and still more elegantly ulagu. The 
same rule applies to the second set of semi-vowels, r, J, r, which are 
the exclusive property of the Dravidian languages, and none of 
which can be pronounced without the help of preceding vowels. 


Of these distinctively Dravidian semi-vowels, r is used most 
largely by Tamil. It is used also in Malayalam, and its use is one of 
the distinguishing features of old, as distinguished from modern, 
Canarese. Its sound resembles that of the English r (not the Irish 
or Scotch) after a long vowel, as in the word farm; but it is pro- 
nounced farther back in the mouth, and in a still more liquid man- 
ner. It is sometimes expressed in English books as zh or rzh; but 
this is merely a local pronunciation of the letter which is peculiar to 
the northen districts of the Tamil country; it is at variance with 
its affinities and its interchanges, and is likely to mislead the learner. 
r is the only Dravidian consonant which is pronounced differently 
in different districts. In the southern districts of the Tamil country, 
it is pronounced by the mass of the people exactly in the same 
manner as /, which is the letter generally used instead of r in mod- 
ern Canarese. Between Tanjore and Pondicherry, it is softened into 
rzh or zh; and in Madras and the neighbourhood, this softening 
process, has been carried to such a length that in the speech of the 
vulgar, r has become y, or a silent letter. Even in correct written 
Tamil 7 sometimes disappears—e.g., forudu, time, becomes pddu. 
It sometimes changes into y in Malayalam. Telugu, which commen- 
ces to be spoken about two days’ journey north of Madras, has lost 
this letter altogether. Generally it uses d instead, as the Canarese 
uses J; but sometimes it uses no substitute, after the manner of the 
vulgar Tamil of Madras, Looking at such Telugu words as kinda, 
below, answering to the Tamil Kirnda, and mingu, to swallow, 
answering to the Tamil virungu, we cannot but suppose that Telugu 
had this letter originally, like Tamil, and that it lost it gradually 
through the operation of that softening process which, in the collo- 
quial Tamil of Madras, converts kiré, below, to ki@é. Though r is 
generally changed into / in Canarese, it appears to have become r 
in some words—e.g., ardu, having wept, instead of aradu, Tamil. 
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It is sometimes also assimilated —e.g., porudu, Tamil, time, became 
pottu (porudu, pordu, poddu, pottu) in old Canarese, in modern Canarese 
hottu. The change of r into r is common in Tulu. 


J is a peculiar heavy J, with a mixture of r, which is found in all 
the Dravidian languages. It may be styled the cerebral /; and it is 
probably derived from the same source, whatever that source may 
be, from which the cerebral consonants f, d, and n, have proceeded. 
A similar J is found in Vedic Sanskrit, and an / indentical with it is 
common in several of the North Indian Vernaculars. 


-The hard roughrof the Dravidian languages is not found in 
Sanskrit, and is not employed in pronouncing Sanskrit derivatives. 
It is found in Telugu poetry and elegant prose, and the grammarians 
insist upon using it; but in the modern dialect of the Telugu it is 
seldom used. In Canarese the use of this letter is confined to the 
poets and the ancient dialect. It is evident that it was originally 
contained in all the dialects; though, possibly through the influence 
of the Sanskrit, it is now seldom used except in Tamil and Malaya- 
lam, in which it holds as firm a footing as ever. In some of the 
older Tamil alphabets I have found this letter appropriately expres- 
sed by a double r; and, to distinguish it from the softer letter, it 


will be represented in this work by a Clarendon r, emblematical of 
its greater strength. 


In the use of this hard r in il, there are two peculiarities 
which are worthy of notice. 


(i) r, when doubled, is pronounced as ¢tr, though written rr. 
The ¢ this compound sound differs both from the soft dental ¢ of 
the fourth varga, and from the cerebral ¢, and corresponds very 
nearly to the emphatic final ¢ of our English interrogative what? 
This sound of ¢ is not expressed in writing, but in pronunciation it 
is never omitted; and it is one of those peculiar Dravidian sounds 
which are not derived from Sanskrit, and are not found in it. The 
double ttr or tt of the Tamil (rr) is sometimes softened in Telugu 
to a single ¢, and in Canarese still further into t—e.g., marru 
(mattru), Tam., of which one of the meanings is an answer, a word, 
is in Tel. mata, in Can. matu. The f¢ is also sometimes doubled in 
Telugu—e.g., Tam., parru (pattru), a laying hold; Tel., patftu: Can., 
both patfu and pattu (hattu). Even in old Canarese a similar 
change often takes place. 


(ii) The letter n (not the dental n, but, the final n of Tamil), 
a letter which is not found in Telugu, is often prefixed in Tamil to 
the rough r for the sake of euphony, when the compound nr acquires 
the sound of ndr—a sound of which the Tamil, like the language of 
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Madagascar, is exceedingly fond. In TuJu this sound is further 
softened to Aj—eg., kanru, Tamil, a calf, isin TuJu, kafji. In another 
class of words, the n which is prefixed to ris radical, and should be 
followed by d, according to rule (¢.g., in the preterites of verbs 
whose root ends in n); but rf is suffixed to n instead of d, in conse- 
quence of which the sound of ndr is substituted for that of nd. 


I consider the r radical, and the n euphonically prefixed, in 
minru (mindru), Tam., three (for miru, Can., the more ancient 
form of the word), and in onru (ondru), Tamil one (for oru). The 
n I consider radical (or an euphonised from of the radical), and the 
r used euphonically instead of d, in the following examples.—enru 
(endru), having spoken, instead of endu; Senru (Sendru), having 
gone, for fendu (which is instead of the less euphonic geldu). In the 
speech of the vulgar in the Tamil country, and in Malayalam, this 
compound ndr is further altered into nn or nn. In Telugu and 
Canarese nd seems always to be found instead of ndr. See Nume- 


rals I and III. 


(7.) The sibilanits and the aspirate: S$, sh,s, h. It has already 
been mentioned that Tamil is desti.ute of sibilants. The other Dra- 
vidian idioms freely use the sibilants and aspirates of Sanskrit, in 
writing and pronouncing Sanskrit derivatives, and to some extent, 
through the prevalence of Sanskrit influences, in the pronunciation 
even of pure Dravidian words . Tamil, the § of Siva, occurring in 
Sanskrit derivatives, is represented by the peculiar palatal which 
answers to the ch of the Sanskrit, and the sound of which, when 
single, closely resembles that of §. The other sibilants, sh and s, are 
altogether excluded from pure classical Tamil. In later Tamil books, 
and in the speech and letters of the better-educated Tamilians of 
the present age, those sibilants are freely employed in writing and 
pronouncing words which have been borrowed from Sanskrit; and 
in such cases, the characters which are used to express them are 
taken from the Grantha. By the mass of the people, however, those 
letters are rarely pronounced aright; and in the remoter districts 
the vulgar substitute for them, in accordance with the genius of 
the language, those letters, which the ancient grammars enjoin, 
and the use of which is exemplified in the Sanskrit derivatives em- 
ployed in the Tamil classics. The substitutions are as follows:—gh, 
the lingual sibilant of the Sanskrit, is represented in general by the 
lingual d; sometimes by the liquid r; sometimes even by the dental 
t or d, s, the sharp sibilant of the Sanskrit, is sometimes represented 
by t or d; sometimes it is omitted altogether ; sometimes it is changed 
into the Tamil ch, the equivalent of §. When this sibilant stands at 
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the beginning of a Sanskrit derivative, and when it is desired, in ac- 
cordance with modern usage, to pronounce it with the unmodified 
Sanskrit sound, it is preceded (at least in pronunciation) by the 
vowel 2, without which it cannot be enunciated, in that “connection, 
by Tamil organs. Thus, stri, Sans. a woman, is always pronounced 
and generally written istiri. 


Tamil and Malayalam are destitute of the sound of h. I believe, 
indeed, that this sound was originally foreign to the Dravidian lan- 
guages, and that it crept into Telugu and Canarese through the in- 
fluence of Sanskrit. Tamil upholds its claim to a sterner indepen- 
dence, if not to a higher antiquity, than the other tongues, by not 
only refusing to use the letter A, but by refusing to pronounce or 
write the aspirated consonants included in the Sanskrit words which 
it borrows. Dr Trumpp (‘‘Sindhi Grammar,” p. xxvi) mentions the 
aversion of the Prakrit to aspirates, and remarks, that “‘this aversion 
seems to point to a Tartar underground current in the mouth of 
the common people, the Dravidian languages of the South being 
destitute of aspirates.” In modern Canarese his regularly used as 
a substitute for p, as is sometimes the case in Marathi; but ancient 
Canarese agrees in this particular with Tamil. 


ORIGIN OF THE LINGUAL OR ‘‘ CEREBRAL”? SouNnpDs.—In all the 
languages and dialects of India, whether they belong to the Aryan 
or to the Dravidian families, much use is made of a series of conso- 
nants—f, d, with their aspirates, and n—which are called by Hindu 
grammarians “ cerebrals’’ because they are pronounced far back in 
the mouth, with a hard, ringing sound. I have reserved to this 
place some observations on the existence of this peculiar class of 
sounds in two families of tongues which are so widely different from 
one another as the Dravidian and the Sanskrit. 


It seems natural to suppose that one of those families must have 
borrowed the sounds in questionfrom the other; but it remains to 
be determined which was the borrower, and which was the original 
proprietor. Hindi, Bengali, and the other vernaculars of Northern 
India have doubtless inherited the lingual consonants from Sanskrit, 
from the decomposition of which those languages have mainly 
arisen; but it is very difficult to suppose that they have been borrowed 
in this manner from Sankrit by the Dravidian languages. On the 
contrary, I have long been persuaded that they were borrowed from 
the Dravidian languages by Sanskrit, after the arrival of the Sanskrit- 
speaking race in India. The reasons which lead me to adopt this 
view are these :— 
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(1.) The lingual consonants are essential component elements 
of a large number of primitive Dravidian roots, and are often neces- 
sary, especially in Tamil, for the discrimination of one root from 
another; whereas in most cases in Sanskrit, the use of cerebral con- 
sonants insteadyof dentals, and especially the use of the cerebral 7, 
instead of the dental n, is merely euphonic. 


(2.) None of the lingual consonants has ever been discovered 
in any.of the primitive languages which are related to Sanskrit. 
They are not found in Greek or Latin, in Gothic or Celtic, in Lithu- 
anian, Slavonian, or modern Persian: they are not found in cunei- 
form Persian or Zend—those sister dialects, with which the Sanskrit 
finally shook hands on crossing the Indus and settling in Ary4-varta. 
On the other hand, the Dravidian lenguages, which claim to have 
had an origin independent of Sanskrit, and which appear to have 
been spoken throughout India prior to the arrival of the Aryans, 
possess the lingual sounds in question, and, for aught that appears, 
were in possession of them always. They are found even in the 
Brahui. There is no trace of these sounds in the Aryan family of 
tongues west of the Indus; but no sooner does a member of that 
family cross the Indus, and obtain a lodgment in the ancient seats 
of the Dravidians and other allied tribes in India, than the lingual 
sounds make their appearance in their language. It is worthy 
of notice also, that the Prakrits, the earliest vernacular dialects 
of the Sanskrit, make a larger use of the linguals than Sanskrit 
itself, 


(3.) Those consonants which Tamil has borrowed from Sanskrit 
within the period of the existence of Dravidian literature have 
been greatly modified to accord with the Tamilian laws of sound and 
delicacy of ear. Thus Tamil omits the aspirates even of Sanskrit 
derivatives, and omits or changes all the sibilants. It systematically 
softens down all harsh sounds. Even the Sanskrit lingual-sibilant sh 
cannot be pronounced by Tamil organs. Hence it seems improb- 
able that a series of harsh ringing sounds, like the cerebral f, d, 
and n, should have been borrowed by Tamil from Sanskrit without 
change, and used in the pronunciation, not only of Sanskrit deri- 
vatives, but also of a large number of the most essential Dravidian 
roots, 


(4.) Though Telugu has been more exposed to Sanskrit influ- 
ences than Tamil, yet larger use is made of those sounds in Tamil 
than in Telugu—a circumstance which seems incompatible with the 
supposition of the derivation of those sounds from Sanskrit. 


» joo gee I 
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Putting all these considerations together, it appears to me prob- 
able that instead of the Dravidian languages having borrowed the 
lingual consonants from Sanskrit, Sanskrit has borrowed them from 
the Dravidian languages; and it will, I think, be shown in the 
** Glossarial Affinities,’’ that Sanskrit has not disdained to borrow 
from the Dravidian languages words as well as sounds. 


After the foregoing observations were written, I met with Mr 
Norris’s paper on the language of the ‘‘ Scythic tablets’ of Behistun, 
and found a similar opinion expressed therein respecting the Dra- 
vidian origin of the Sanskrit cerebrals. Mr Norris says, ‘‘I will here 
express my conviction that the sounds called cerebral are peculiar 
to the Tartar or Finnish class of languages; that the really Indian 
languages are all of Tartar origin, or at least that their phonetic and 
grammatical affinities are Tartar; and that the writers of Sanskrit 
adopted the sound from their Indian neighbours, in the same way 
that the Scandinavians appear to have adopted a similar sound from 
their neighbours the Lapps, who are undoubtedly Tartars; the 
Icelanders, who retain the old Scandinavian language, pronouncing 
the words falla and fullr as though written fadla and fudlr.”’ 


Large numbers of the oldest verbal roots in the Tamil langu- 
age representing the most primitive and necessary ideas, are differ- 
entiated from other roots soley by the difference between the 


two classes of consonants. The following Tamil instances will 
suffice :— 


kudi, to leap. en to say. 
kudi, to drink. en, to count. 
pudei, _to hide. manei, a house. 

'  pudei, to sift. manet, a stool. 
kattu, to make a noise. aru, to be scarce. 
kattu, to tie. aru, to cut off, 
kottu, to dig. aru, to weep. 
koftu, to drum. kol, to kill. 
ari, to gnaw. ko], to take. 
ari, to know. ‘tulet, to end. 
art, to destroy. tufei, to bore. 


When these instances of the use of the lingual consonants in 
Tamil, which is richest in linguals, and which may be accepted in 
this particular as the best representative of the Dravidian family, 
are compared with the uses to which the linguals are put in San- 
skrit, it will be apparent at once that the position occupied by the 
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linguals in the Dravidian dialects differs essentially from that 
occupied by them in Sanskrit and the dialects derived from it. 
They evidently pertain, not to the phonetic development or 
euphonic refinement of the Tamil, but to its system of roots, mean- 
ings, and laws of specialisation. They take us back toa point in 
the history of the language beyond which we cannot hope to be 
able to ascend. If Sanskrit were to be deprived of its linguals, 
there is hardly an idea or shade of thought it expresses now which 
it would not then be equally able to express; but if Tamil were 
deprived of its linguals, it would cease to be able to express some 
of the most rudimentary, necessary ideas, and would scarcely be 
worthy to be called a language. 


The position occupied by the lingual consonants in Sanskrit 
and in the Dravidian languages respectively being now fully before 
us, we come back to the question at issue: How did these sounds 
first make their appearance in Sanskrit? The question, it appears 
to me, is mainly one of probabilities. Speaking generally, these 
sounds are peculiar to India. We find them in both the varieties 
of highly-organised human speech, the Sanskritic and the Dravi- 
dian, which have existed in India side by side for three thousand 
years; and there is reason to believe that for an unknown period 
before that the Sanskrit-speaking race came into still closer con- 
tact with the Dravidians (or with some people speaking a lan, 
guage analogous in structure to that of the Dravidian tongues)- 
not only after they arrived in India and occupied the seats of the 
Dravidians, but possibly even before they crossed the Indus, whilst 
on their way through the country of the Brahuis. Which, then, is 
the more probable supposition?—that these peculiarly Indian 
lingual sounds developed themeselves spontaneously and quite inde- 
pendently in each of those varieties of speech, the Sanskritic and 
the Dravidian? or that they had a common origin, having deve- 
loped themselves first in one family, and then spread from that 
to the other? The balance of probabilities seems to me to be in 
favour of the latter supposition; and if this supposition of a 
common origin be adopted, we seem then to be warranted in con- 
cluding that it was in the speech of the primitive Dravidians that 
these sounds originated, and that it was through Dravidian infl- 
uences that a predilection for these sounds developed itself in the 
speech of the Indo-Aryan race. It is freely admitted by Dr Biihler 
that “the linguals of the Dravidian dialects are not derived from 
the Sanskrit,”” On the supposition, therefore, that they have a 


py 
an 
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common origin, would it not follow that Sanskrit must have deriv- 
ed them from the Dravidian dialects? 


DraLectic INTERCHANGE OF ConsoNANTs.—Under this head I 
intend to consider, not the euphonic refinements which have been 
tabulated, and perhaps in part invented, by grammarians, but those 
natural, unintentional mutations and interchanges which are 
brought to view by a comparison of the various Dravidian dialects. 
These dialectic interchanges will be found to throw much light 
on the Dravidian laws of sound, whilst they enable us to identify 
many words and inflexional forms contained in the various dialects, 
which appear at first sight to be unconnected, but which are in 
reality the same. 


Following, as before, as far as possible, the order of the Deva- 
nagari alphabet, I proceed to point out the dialectic changes to 
which each Dravidian consonant appears to be liable. I omit the 
aspirated consonants as not really Dravidian. 


1. The gutturals: k, g, n. 


g being merely the sonant of k, in the changes now to be 
inquired into, k and g will be regarded as identical. 


(i) k, when used as a sonant—that is, as g—changes into oz. 
Where we have g in Tamil, we sometimes find v in Telugu—e.g., 
agu, Tam. to become; avu, Tel. Inka, the infinitive of this verb 
in Telugu, which corresponds to the Tamil @ga, k (or g) reappears. 
It is in the middle of words, where it is a sonant, that this conso- 
nant evinces a tendency to be changed into v. This tendency 
constantly appears in the spoken language of the lower classes of 
the Tamil people in the Southern provinces; and has found a 

. place even in the poets—e.g., nOva, to be pained, instead of the 
more common ndga. g in the middle of word is sometimes lost 
altogether, not merely softened into v—e.g., pagudi, Tamil, a share, 
has become padi, half ; Sagadu, a cart, sadu. 


In Telugu, v is often not only pronounced, but written, instead 
of g—e.g., pagadamu, coral, corrupted into pavadamu. Compare 
with this the change of the Sanskrit daghu, light, into the Latin 
levis. It will be seen that, per contra, v sometimes becomes g in 
Telugu. This change sometimes takes place in Malayalam also— 
e.g., chuvanna, red, is often chuganna (Sivanda, Tam.). 


(ii) changes into ch or §. As the Tamil ¢ becomes ch when 
doubled, and is represented in the alphabet by the equivalent of 
the Deva-nagari ch, the change of & into ch is identical with that 
of k into §. The former change appears in Telugu, the latter in 
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Tamil. Compare the change of the Greek and Latin k into the 
Sanskrit $—e.g., d¢ka, and decem, softened into dagan, ten. 


Canarese generally retains k, the older pronunciation of this 
consonant; and where & is found in Canarese, we generally find 
ch in Telugu and § in Tamil—e.g., kinna, Can. small; chinna, Tel. ; 
Sinna, Tam.: kivi, Can. the ear; chevi, Tel.; sevi, Tam.: gey, Can. 
to do; chéy, Tel.; fey, Tamil. Sometimes the older k is retained 
by Tamil as well as by Canarese, and the softening appears in 
Telugu only—e.g., kedu, Tam. and Can. to spoil; Tel. chedu or 
cheru. The word for hand is in Tamil ket, in Canarese kezyi, in 
Telugu kei (also kélu); but there is another word in Telugu, 
ché (cheyyi), the hand, which is the ordinary instrumental affix 
(cheta), and this is evidently a softened form of kez or ké. 


A similar change of k into ch appears in Sanskrit—e.g., com- 
pare vach-as, of speech, with the nominative v@k, speech. 


(iii) kk change systematically into ch or chch. This change 
may be regarded as the rule of the pronunciation of the lower 
classes of the Tamil people in the southern districts. Farther 
north, and in grammatical Tamil, it is rarely met with, but in the 
Telugu country the rule reappears; and in a large class of words, 
especially in the formatives of verbs, the double k of the Tamil is 
replaced regularly by ch in Telugu. The following instances of this 
change are contained even in grammatical Tamil:—kdychchu, to 
boil, for the more regular kaykku, and paychchu, to irrigate, for 
paykku. A single illustration will suffice to illustrate the perfect 
conformity in this point between the vulgar pronunciation of Tamil 
in the extreme south and the regular grammatical use of ch for kk 
in Telugu. Vewkka, Tam. to place (infinitive), is pronounced 
veichcha by the illiterate in the southern Tamil districts; and in 
grammatical Telugu the same word is both written and pronoun- 
ced veicha. 

(iv) k appears sometimes to have changed into ¢. I cannot 
adduce a good instance of this change in the Dravidian languages ; 
but I suspect that the ¢ of some inflexional terminations in Gond 
(e.g., the nominative plural of the personal pronouns) has been 
derived from the Tamil k. Compare also vakili, a doorway, 
Telugu, with the Malayalam form of the same word, vatil or vadil. 
I am doubtful, however, whether this illustration can be depended 
upon, because the Tamil form of the same word is 2@¥al, classically 
vayil, from vay-il, literally mouth-house. In other families of lan- 
guages the interchange between k and ¢ is not uncommon—-e.g., 
Doric r&vos (tanos),he, instead of &-ketvos (e-keinos). 
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2. The palatals: chor $,j, Ay. 


I class the changes of ch, $,and j together, those letters being 
in reality but one in the Dravidian languages. The only change to 
which this letter § or j is liable, is that of being softened into y. In 
words borrowed by Tamil from Sanskrit, » is optionally used 
instead of §, and very commonly instead of 7. Thus raja, Sans., a 
king (in Tamil rasa, and with the masculine formative, ras-an), 
becomes ray-an. In the southern provinces of the Tamil country 
this change of s¢ into y has become a characteristic of the pronun- 
ciation of the lower classes. In those provinces, in all words in 
which this letter occurs, whether Sanskrit or Tamil, the § is chang- 
ed into y—e.g., they say aript, rice, instead of arisi. In Malayalam 
this becomes ari. Dr Gundert thinks the d of the Tu]u pudar, name, 
derived from the § of the corresponding Canarese pesar. If so, we 
have here a change of into d. 


On comparing Canarese with Tamil, we often find § where we 
should have expected y—e.g., hefar (for pesar), Can. a name, 
instead of peyar, Tam. It seems unsafe, however, to assume that 
in these cases » was the original and § the corruption. It may as 
well be that § was the original and y» the corruption. The Tamil 
peyar may therefore be a softened form of the Canarese hesar 
(Tulu, pudar), and what renders this more likely is that the Tamil 
peyar itself is still further softened into pér. In high Tamil, as in 
Malayalam, the softened form is often preferred by the poets as 
more elegant. It may possibly therefore be more ancient—e.g., 
peim, green, is in both languages more poetical than pagum. All 
that is certain with regard to such cases is, that » and $ often 
change places. The existence, however, of a dialectic change from 
§ to y, aS apparent especially in the southern districts, is clearly proved 
by the change Sanskrit derivatives have undergone. 


3. The linguals or cerebrals: ft, d, n. 


(i) The lingual ¢, when used asasonant and pronounced as 
d, is sometimes changed into the vocalic r in Tamil—e.g., nad, 
Sans, a measure, is commonly written and pronounced in Tamil 
nari; and this is colloquially pronounced naji in the southern dist- 
ricts by a further change of rinto Jf. In old Canarese this Sanskrit 
d often becomes r, asin Tamil. These letters are considered cog- 
nate, like rand r,/and J. In Tuda,d becomes r—e.g. nad-u, a 
district, becomes nar. The counterpart of this change—viz., the 
change of r into d—is still more common in the Dravidian lan- 
guages. (See r.) In Telugu there are some instances of the change 
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of d into the hard, rough r—e.g., chedu, to spoil (Tam. and Can. kedu), 
should have for its transitive from cheduchu, answering to the Tamil 
kedukku; whereas che ruchu is used instead. 


(ii) n. This lingual nasal is frequently softened in Telugu 
into n, the nasal of the dental row. Tamil, perhaps the most 
authentic representative of the ancient speech of the Dravidians, 
makes much use of nm as well as of the other cerebrals; and the 
colloquial Tamil goes beyond the grammatical Tamil in preferring 
n to n. Telugu, on the other hand, whilst it uses the other cere- 
brals: freely enough, often prefers n ton. Thus it softens the 
Tamil (and old Dravidian) words kan, eye, vin, heaven, man, 
earth, into kannu, vinnu and mannu. It softens even some Sanskrit 
words in a similar manner—e.g., in addition to gunamu, quality, a 
tatsama word, it uses also the tadbhava, gonamu. Malayalam 
sometimes uses 7 instead of n—e.g., ninakku, to thee, instead of, 
but also in addition to, ninakku. On the other hand, it sometimes 
softens 7 into n, like Telugu—e.g., iuniyu, daring instead of the 
Tamil = tunivu. So also enbadu, eighty, in Tamil, becomes 
embadu in Malayalam. Tamil in general leaves n unassimilated 
to succeeding consonants—thus, pen, Tam. a female, has become 
pendu, without change; but this # is hardened by assimilation 
into ¢ in pette:, female. So entu, Can. eight, which must have been 
the original form of the word in Tamil (en, eight, fu, properly du, 
the neuter formative), has become in Tamil effu. The vn has dis- 
appeared altogether in pedet, for pette:, Tam. female. 


4, The dentals: t, d,n. 


(i) t, or its sonant equivalent, changes into r in Tamil, espe- 
cially between two vowels. In the interchange of the cerebral d 
and r, 7 sometimes appears to have been the original sound, and 
d the corruption; but in the change which is now referred to, it is 
d that appears to be the original sound, which is changed into r, 
This change may arise from the circumstance that the r into which 
dis altered is pronounced very like a dental, and bears a consider- 
able resemblance to d. In the southern districts of the Tamil 
country, the change of d (when preceded and followed by a vowel) 
into 7 or r is exceedingly common in the pronunciation of the lower 
classes; but the same change has in some instances found its way 
into the written language—e.g., virei, seed, or to sow, instead of 
the more correct videi. In Canarese ad, the inflexional increment, 
or basis of most of the oblique cases of certian singular nouns, 
changes in some instances into ar—e.g., compare id-ar-a, of this, 
from id-u, this, with mar-ad-a, of a tree, from mara, a tree. In this 
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instance the change from d tor, or some equivalent change, was 
obviously required by euphony: id-ad-a would have been intoler- 
_ ably monotonous, and mar-ar-a not less so. The ar of the Canarese 
_ tdara is supposed by Dr Gundert to be the equivalent of the Tamil 
an in idan, of this. Even if this should be so, the change of d into | 
r in Tamil, especially in the south, is indubitable. This change (of 
dinto r) is not unknown to the North Indian languages; and in 
that family it is often followed up by a further change of r into l. 
Some instances occur in Hindustani and Bengali—e.g., des, ten, 
becomes reh in the compound numbers, as bd-reh, twelve. An 
instance of the change of r into / is furnished by another compound 
numeral, sixteen, which is not s6-reh, but s6-leh. The Prakrit also 
changed d into +, as is seen in the instance of the word raha, ten, 
which has superseded daha, a softened form of the Sanskrit dasa, 
and which is used instead of daha at the end of compound nume- 
rals, It seems to me possible, but not very probable, that in these 
cases, and alsoin the use in Bengali and Marathi of / instead of d 
‘or t, as a sign of the preterite and passive participles, we see 
an evidence of the ancient prevalence of Dravidian influences in 
Northern India. It may be noticed here that the Umbrian also 
regularly changed d into r—e.g., sedes was written seres. As in 
‘Tamil, however, this change took place only when d came between 
~ two vowels. 


(ii) tor d sometimes changes in Malayalam into/. This pecu- 
liarity is apparent chiefly in words borrowed from Sanskrit—e.g., 
paltman, a lotus, from Sans. padma; Paltmanabha, also vulgarly 
Palpanaba, from Padmanabha, the Travancore name of Vishnu, he 
‘who hasa lotus navel; ¢talparyam, from Sans. tatparya, purpose. 
The Dravidian tar, pronounced fat, euphonised from tan, its own, 
the inflexion of tan, is also sometimes pronounced fal, 


(iii) tor dsometimes changes into §. 


This change appears in Tamil in the optional use of § in the 
formatives of nouns, instead of d. Thus, perisu, large, or that 
which is large, is commonly used instead of feridu, the more 
correct form. The vulgar Tamil vayasu, age, is derived, not direct- 
ly from the Sanskrit vayas, as might be supposed, but from vayadu, 
the regular Tamil equivalent of vayas. In Telugu, also, d is fre- 
_ quently subject to this change. In Malayalam ¢ and § interchange, 
especially in the speech of the vulgar. Dr Gundert mentions a 
"curious instance of this interchange. The lower classes, he says, 
Ge sometimes say Seivatte tévikka, to serve God, instead of teivatte 
_ gévikka. We appear to have a remarkable instance of the softening 
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of dinto ¢, of ginto », and finally of the obliteration of the y itself, 
in the Dravidian word already mentioned, signifying a name. This 
in TulJu is pudar, in ancient Canarese pesar, in classical Tamil 
peyar, and finally in modern Tamil pér. In Tuda d sometimes 
becomes tsh (or ch)—e.g., eid-u, Can. five, becomes wish. 


(iv) ndchanges in Tamil into 7#j. In this change j must be 
considered as identical with §, being the sound which § takes when 
preceded by a nasal; and it is always expressed by sin Tamil. In 
this conjunction the dental n changes into %, which is the nasal of 
the palatal row. The change of nd into %j especially takes place after 
the vowels i or ci. In general it is heard in the pronunciation of the 
lower classes only; but in a few instances it has found its way into 
grammatical compositions—e.g., eindu, five, has changed into eifju, 
and this again, I believe, into af#ju, a form which is found even in the 
Tamil classics. This change of nd into fij is classical in Malayalam. 
(See the numeral five). 


(v) tt change into chch in Tamil after the vowels 7 and ei, 
The change to which I refer appears to be one of dd into Ss, if the 
form of the Tamil letters is regarded; but it has already been ex- 
plained that sonants' become surds when doubled; and hence dd 
must be expressed as tt, and ss as chch, this being their pronuncia- 
tion when in juxtaposition. The corruption of the double, soft den- 
tals t¢ into the palatals ss, which are represented by chch, is pecu- 
liarly easy and natural. This chch which arises out of tt, though 
almost universally characteristic of the pronunciation of the mass 
of the Tamil people, as distinguished from the literati, is rarely found 
in grammatical compositions, except in the formatives of derivative 
nouns, especially after the semi-vowels r and r—e.g., unar-chchi, 
sensation, knowledge, instead of wnar-tti which is more in accor- 
dance with analogy. In Malayalam this change from tt to ch not 
only appears in the pronunciation of the vulgar, but is the rule of 
the language after the vowels i and e; and ch is written as well as 
pronounced —e.g., compare chirichcha, that laughed, with the cor- 
responding Tamil Szrztta. 


(vi) n also changes, though still more rarely, into m—e.g., 
miru, you, in Telugu, appears to have been altered from niru, the 
form which answers to the Tamil nir, and which Telugu analogies 
would lead us to expect. (See the section on the ‘*Pronoun’’). 


5. The labials: p, b, m. 


(i) p changes in Canarese into A. This remarkable rule applies 
to the initial » of nearly all words in modern Canarese, whether 
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they are pure Dravidian words or Sanskrit derivatives—e.g., pattu, 
Tam. ten (padi, Tel.), is in Camarese hatiu. In like manner, pana, 
money, a Sanskrit derivative, is in modern Canarese hana. This 
change of into h seems to have taken place in comparatively re- 
cent times ; for in old Canarese, and in the dialect of the Badagas of 
the Nilgherries, almost invariably maintains its ground. A change 
similar to this is occasionally apparent in the Marathi, the neighbour 
of the Canarese on the north; the Sanskrit participle bhita-s, one 
who has been, being altered in Marathi to hOt0—e.g., hOt6-n, I was. 


-Compare also the Prakrit hd-mi, I was, from bhita-smi. A similar 


change of / into A appears in Armenian—e.g., foot isin Armenian 
het (for pet), and father, hayr (for payr). 


It is curious to notice the same change in the far East. What is 
p in Chinese became in Japanese first f then h. 


(it) 6, the sonant of p, sometimes changes into m—e.g., padi, 
Tel. ten, becomes midi in tom-midi, nine, a compound which the 
analogy of both Tamil and Telugu would require to be tom-badi ; 
enbar, they will say, is often in poetical Tamil enmar; un-ban, Tam. 
being about to eat, the future verbal participle of un in classical 
Tamil, becomes un-ma@n in Malayalam. 6 is also euphonically added 
to min vulgar Tamil. Ido not refer to such words as pambu, Tam. 
a snake, as compared with pamu, Tel.; for in those instances the m 
itself is euphonic, and 4u (in Can. vu) is the real formative ; com- 
pare Can. havu (paru), a snake. Cases in which the m is radical 
and the 6 euphonic occur plentifully in colloquial Tamil—e.g., kodu- 
mei, wheat, commonly pronounced kddumbei, from Sans. gOdhiima. 


(iii) 6 is often softened into v in Tamil. Most transitive verbs 
in Tamil form their future tense by means of p or pp; and in the 
corresponding intransitives we should expect to find the future 
formed by 6b, the sonant of . Where the root ends in a nasal 
consonant, this b appears; but where it ends in a vowel, 6 is 
ordinarily changed intov. (See the section on “ The Verb.’’). In 
some instances in the Tamil poets this 5 of the future is changed, 
not into v, but into m, according to the previous rule. 

(iv) m changes into n. This change is often apparent in the 
nominatives of neuter nouns in Tamil, the ordinary termination of 
many of which is m, but which optionally terminate in n—e.g., palan, 
profit, a derivative from phala, Sans., is more commonly used 
than pala-m. In Telugu, kola-nu, a tank, answers to the Tamil 
kula-m. 

(v) m changes into v. madman, father-in-law, and mami, 
_mother-in-law, in Tamil, are softened in Coorg into mdavu and 
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mavi; nam, we, and nim, you, in ancient Canarese, are softened in 
the modern colloquial dialect to navu and nivu. 


6. The liquid consonants or semi-vowels: 9, 1,1, 0,1, |, f. 


(i) changes into # and n. In some cases, though it is certain 
that y and n interchange, it is uncertain which is the more ancient. 
Thus the Dravidian pronoun of the first person is n@n, han, yan, an; 
and it might be argued either that yan was derived from nan, 
through the middle point wan, or that, through the same middle 
point, nan was derived from yan. On examining, however, words 
borrowed from Sanskrit, there can be no doubt that in some in- 
stances at least y was the original and n the corruption. Thus yuga, 
Sans. a yoke, is in Tamil nugam, and Yama, the god of death, is 
sometimes Yaman, sometimes Naman. It is curious to trace the dif- 
ferent forms this word assumes in Tamil. We find Yaman, Eman, 
Naman, and Naman. The European word “ anchor” has become in 
Tamil nangkuram and nangkiram. The change of yinto n in yuga 
and Yama is mentioned by Tamil grammarians themselves. We have 
probably an instance of the same tendency in the change of the 
formative of the Tamil relative participle ya (y + a) into na—e.z., 
Solliya, that said, becomes Sollina, and this gonna. 


(ii) _y sometimes changes into d in Canarese and Tulu—.g., 
dava, Can. who, which, what, alternates with yava; davadu, what 
thing, with yavadu. The latter word is dadavu in Tulu. 


(iii) .y changes into §. It has been shown that ch, s, andj are 
softened into y in Tamil. Notwithstanding this, and in direct oppo- 
sition to it, we find in colloquial Tamil, especially in that of the 
southern districts, a tendency also to harden y into §. Where § 
ought to be, it is pronounced as y, and where » ought to be, it is 
pronounced as §—e.g., pasi, hunger, is mispronounced by the vulgar 
payi; whilst vayaru, the belly, is transformed into vasaru. This 
change of » into § is not confined to the south, though it is more 
frequently met with there. Even in Madras, payangal, boys, is 
pronounced paganga], and ayal, near is not only pronounced but 
written aSal. The change of y into § and again conversely of s into 
y, might seem to be owing to some peculiar perversity, but doubtless 
there is a cause for the change in each case, and hence it is not 
always easy to determine which is the original and which the cor- 
ruption. Where y is used euphonically to prevent hiatus, it does 
not change into §. 


*“y is regularly changed to 7 in Hindi, Panjabi, Bengali, and 
Oriya; less frequently in Marathi, Gujarathi, and Sindhi. In these 
three languages y retains its liquid sound of ». This change is by 
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Vararuchi confined to initial y. The stress laid on an initial conso- 
nant being greater than that on one in the middle of a word, it is 
natural that y should be more often changed to j in the former 
position than in the latter.’—Beames, p. 249. 


(iv) r changes to r. This, as might be expected, is a very com- 
mon change. What isr in one dialect is often r in another, or vice- 
versa. The following is an example of both sounds interchanging in 
one and the same dialect: —In Tamil there are two words for black, 
Karu and karu. They are now independent, with meanings that 
somewhat divaricate, but there can be no doubt that they were 
originally identical. 


(v) rchanges into J. r and / are found to be interchangeable in 
many families of languages. Dr Bleek, speaking of the Setshuana 
dialects, remarks, ‘‘ One is justified in considering r in these dialects 
as a sort of floating letter, and rather intermediate between / and r 
than a decided r in sound.” In the Dravidian family, this inter- 
change of r and / is one of very common occurrence. Sometimes / 
is corrupted into r; but ina larger number of cases r appears to be 
the original, and / the corruption. In the case of the distinctively 
Dravidian r and J, the change is uniformly of the latter nature; and 
the change of the ordinary semi-vowel r into the corresponding J, 
though not uniform, is an exceedingly common one, and one which 
may be regarded as a characteristic of colloquial Tamil. It is com- 
mon in Malayalam also. It is especially at the beginning of words 
in Tamil that this change occurs, and it takes place as frequently in 
the case of derivatives from Sanskrit as in the case of Dravidian 
roots—e.g., rakgshi, to save (raksh, Sans.), is pronounced by the 
vulgar lakshi or latchi. In the middle of words r is less frequently 
changed into /; nevertheless where Tamil uses r we sometimes find 
! in Telugu—e.g., teri, to appear, in Tamil, becomes ¢eli-yu in 
Telugu. This is also the equivalent of the Tamil t¢efi, clear; but I 
consider teri and tei, in Tamil, different forms of the same root. 
Similarly the r of Tamil sometimes becomes / in the middle of words 
in Malayalam—e.g., Tam. parisei, a shield ; Mal. palisa. 

Seeing that a tendency to change r into / still exists and ope- 
rates in the Dravidian languages, especially in Tamil, it may be con- 
cluded that in these ancient roots, which are the common property 
of several families of languages, and in which an interchange ap- 
pears to exist between r and /,r was the original and / the altered 
sound—e.g., if the Dravidian kar-u or kar, black, is connected, as 
it evidently is, with the Sanskrit kal-a, biack, it may be concluded 
that the Sanskrit form of the root is less ancient than the Dravidian ; 
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and this supposition seems to be confirmed by the existence of this 
root, kar, black, in many of the Scythian languages. Compare fri, 
the root of krishna, Sans. black. 


The fact of the frequency of the interchange between r and / 
(irrespective of the question of priority) would lead us to suspect 
a remote connection between several sets of Dravidian roots which 
are now considered to be independent of each other—e.g., compare 
Sir, Tam. small, with sil, few; and par (probably another form of 
per), large, with pal, many. Another form of sir, small, is Sin. 


(vi) 1 changes into r. Whilst the ordinary change is that of r 
into 1, the change of / into ris occasionally met with, and forms one 
of the peculiarities of TuJu. Tuju generally changes the final / of 
the other Dravidian languages into r—e.g., vil, Tam. a bow (bzllu, 
Can.) becomes in Tulu dir. In this instance it cannot be doubted 
that / was the original termination of the word, for we find the same 
root west of the Indus in the Brahui billa,a bow. A similar inter- 
change between / and r takes place in Central Asia. The / of 
Manchu is 7 in Mongolian. 


(vii) 2 sometimes’ changes into r—e.g., compare nil, Tam. to 
stand, with nirutiu, to cause to stand. 


In Zend and old Persian, / was unknown, and r was systemati- 
cally used instead. In Telugu, Ju, the pluralising suffix of nouns, is 
sometimes changed into ru. This change, however, of / into r is not 
systematic, as in TuJu, but exceptional. In Tamil, / is euphonically 
changed, not into r, but into r before all hard consonants—e. g., 
palpala, various, becomes in written compositions farpala. This 
proves that a change of / into r is not contrary to Tamil laws of 
sound. 

(viii) 2 changes in the language of the Kus to d. The change 
of dinto J is common enough, but the regular change of J into d is 
peculiar to this idiom—e.g., palu, Tel. milk, is in Ku padu; illu, 
house, is iddu. Compare also the change of the Sanskrit / into d in 
the North Indian vernaculars—e.g., t@li, the intoxicating juice of the 
palmyra palm, is in those vernaculars tadi, whence the word used 
by the English, toddy. The Telugu name of the tree is t@du, equi- 
valent to the Hindi ¢a@d or far. 

(ix) The r and r and the/ and J of the other dialects change in 
the dialect of the Tudas to rsh, rzh and lzsh. 

(x) v is generally hardened in Canarese into 6 in the beginning 
of a word—e.g., var, Tam. to flourish, becomes in Canarese da/, 
Where »v is not changed into 6, viz., in the middle of words, Cana- 
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rese generally softens it into w. The same softening is sometimes 
observed in the pronunciation of the lower classes of Tamilians. 
In Malayalam the sound of v stands midway between the English 
vandw. This soft sound is common in colloquial Tamil also. 


(xi) The v euphonic of Tamil is sometimes changed into g 
in Telugu. Both y and v are used euphonically to prevent hiatus 
in Tamil; so in Telugu g is sometimes used not only instead of 2, 
but also instead of y. Compare Tam. aru-(v)-ar, six persons, with 
the Tel. @ru-(g)-uru. Compare also garu, Tel. honorific singular 
(really plural) suffix, with vd@ru, he (they), its more correct form. 
This will perhaps explain the occasional use of g instead of v as 
the sign of the future tense in high Tamil—e.g., Seyg@n, instead of 
Seyvén, I will do. 


(xii) uv appears to change into min Malayalam. It has already 
been mentioned that }) in Tamil sometimes becomes m in Malayalam 
—e.g., Tam. un-ban, about to eat, is in Mal. unman—but it is 
doubtful whether this might not rather be represented as a change 
of v into m—e.g., where Tamil has kan-ban, about to see (the 
future verbal participle), Malayalam uses optionally — either 
kanu-van or kan man; so where Tamil says va@rvavan (or varbavan), 
he who flourishes, Malayalam says either va@rvavan or varumavan. 
Here, in so far as Malayalam itself is concerned, b disappears, 
and the interchange is between v and m. I have noticed, also, 
an interchange between v and m inthe Finno-Ugrian languages ; 
m in Finnish is v in Hungarian. 


(xiii) s (the peculiar vocalic r of Tamil) interchanges with 
five different consonants. Sometimes it becomes n—e.g., murugu, 
Tam. to sink, is changed in Telugu to munugu; and kuri, Tam. a 
hole, becomes in Canarese kunt. Ordinarily r is changed in Telugu 
into d. Neither Telugu nor modern Canarese, possesses the Tamil 
r. It is found, however, in old Canarese, of which it is a distinctive 
sign. In a very few instances Telugu uses 7 or / instead of r; 
sometimes it omits the consonant altogether, without using a sub- 
stitute, but in a large majority of instances it converts r into d. 
r is ordinarily converted in Canarese into /, and the same change 
characterises the pronunciation of the mass of the Tamil people in 
the southern districts of the country. In Malayalam r is some- 
times converted into J/, but more frequently into »y. Thus Mala- 
yarma (Malayalam) is often written and pronounced Malayayma. 
In Tulu, 7 is generally changed into r—e.g., Tam. porudu, time, 
Tulu, portu. In Canarese this r is assimilated—e g., holtu (pottu) 
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for the Tulu, pordu. Compare also the Telugu poddu. We thus 
find r interchanging with n, d, J, y, and 7, and lastly assimilating 
itself to the succeeding consonant. 


This change of r into J, and the previous one of r into d, form 
the constituents of an important dialectic law. That law is, that 
the same consonant which is r in Tamil is generally d in Telugu, 
and always / in modern Canarese. Thus a fowl is kér-i in Tamil, 
kodi-i in Telugu, and koj-: in Canarese. The numeral seven is ér-u 
in Tamil, @d-u in Telugu and @J-u in Canarese. In the compound 
numeral @funiiru, seven hundred, the Telugu é@d-u is found to 
change, like the Canarese, into @J-u. The word signifying time which 
is included in the adverbial nouns then and _ now (literally that time 
and this time), is in Tamil poru-du, in Telugu prodd-u or podd-u, 
then pud-u and in Malayalam Podj. In the last instance, however, 
Malayalam uses / only when final. When followed by a vowel it 
is r, as ipporum, appOrum, now and then. It thus appears that / 
and d are as intimately allied asd and r. This is a point of some 
importance in the affiliation of languages, for an interchange of d 
and / is characteristic of the Ugrian family of languages, as well 
as of the Dravidian family and the North Indian vernaculars. The 
same word is written with ¢ or d in Ostiak, and with / in Magyar 
and Finnish. 


A corresponding interchange is occasionally observed even in 
the Indo-European languages—e.g., compare d4k@v~a (dakryma), 
a tear, with lachryma. Similar changes in several of the modern 
Romance dialects might also be adduced, but in those languages 
it is rarely met with, whereas it is a characteristic dialectic sign 
of several families of tongues belonging to the Scythian group. 


(xiv) gr (the strong rough r of Tamil) is frequently changed 
in Tulu into j—e.g., miiru, the original form of mandru, Tam. three, 
becomes muji, Gru, Tam. six, becomes ai. It changes also in Tulu 
into d—e.g., nudu, one hundred, instead of nigu. It changes still 
more frequently into the soft r, The tendency of Tulu appears, 
therefore, to be to soften down this hard sound. This change of 
r into j, the equivalent of gs, is directly the converse of the change 
of s into 7, which is so common in the Indo-European tongues. 


(xv) This strong r sometimes changes in Tamil into n—e.g., 
pir in piragu, afterwards, is identical with pin, afterwards, sir-u, 
little, is identical with sinn-a, little. 


(xvi) J changes in Tulu into g—eg., kén, to hear, replaces 
the Tam.-Can. kéJ. So also koJ, to take, to buy, Tam.-Gan., be- 
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comes in Tulu kon. In Telugu the latter word becomes kon-u. 


Even in Tamil the / of ko] is euphonised into 7 in the gerund 
kon-du. 


(xvii) { sometimes changes in Malayalam into r, and this 
again into y. The name of the country and language is an instance 
of this. drma is for @Jma (euphonised in Tamil into dGnmei), from 
GJ, to rule, to possess. It has already been shown that Malayarma 
becomes also Malayayma. 


Having now finished the consideration of the dialectic changes 
which pure Dravidian consonants undergo, it remains to point out 
the changes which take place in the Sanskrit sibilants, when words 
in which they occur are borrowed from Sanskrit by Tamil. 


1. gh. The hard, lingual sibilant of Sanskrit is unknown to 
classical Tamil. Sometimes it is changed into s, a change which 
ordinarily takes place at the present day in the pronunciation of 
the lower classes of the southern districts. gh is sometimes, though 
rarely, converted in Tamil into r. Dr Gundert supplies me with 
some instances of this in old Malayalam—e.g., kshaya, Sans. loss, 
is in old Mal. written Atrayam, and the name Lakshmanan in an 
old copy of the Ramayana is written Jlarkkanan. Here rkk stands 
for ksh. Sometimes sh is assimilated to a succeeding n—e.g., the 
name Vishnu becomes sometimes, both in poetical Tamil and in 
Malayalam, Vinnu. This name appears also in poetical Tamil as 
Vindu, a word which denotes the wind as well as Vishnu. Dr 
Gundert identifies the vin of Vinnu, Vishnu, with the Tam.-Mal. 
word vin, sky, a true Tamil word connected with the root vz, to 
be bright. The derivation of Vishnu from vif and vin looks very 
tempting, but I fear Sanskrit lexicographers will refuse to yield to 
the temptation. Most commonly gh is converted in Tamil into d. 
This d is sometimes softened down into the dental d. Thus, 
manughya, Sans. man, becomes in classical Tamil mda@nida-n; and 
this by a further change becomes manida-n. A very old example 
of the change of the Sanskrit gh into d, in Tamil, can be adduced. 
The month Ashadha, Sans. July—August, has become in Tamil 
Adi; and this change dates probably from the earliest period of 
the cultivation of the Tamil language. In Tasha, January—Feb- 
ruary, the hard $f, instead of being changed, has been discarded 
altogether: the Tamil name of this month, as far back as the lite- 
rature reaches, has been Tez. 


2. 5. The hissing sibilant of Sanskrit, answering to our Eng- 
lish s, is ordinarily in Tamil converted into d, the sonant of ¢, 
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which is pronounced as th in that—e.g., mdsam, Sans. a month, 
becomes in classical Tamil madam (matham); and manas, the 
mind, becomes manad-u (manath-u). In this conversion of the 
Sanskrit s into d (or th) in Tamil, there is a change from the 
sibilant to the dental, which is exactly the reverse of that change 
from the dental to the semi-sibilant which has already been des- 
cribed. 


“If asked to account for the connection between two sounds at 
first sight so widely opposed, I would refer to similar conditions in 
other languages, as, for instance, the substitution of 7 (t) for @ (s) 
in Attic Greek, as pZAtrra (melitta), @dAarra (thalatta), for pedAvooa 
(melissa), @dAaooa (thalassa). Among modern languages, the 
example of the Spanish may also be adduced, where c¢ before the 
palatal vowels e and i is pronounced as th. From the same cause 
arises that defect in speaking called a lisp, which renders some 
Englishmen unable to pronounce sibilants or palatals otherwise 
than as half-obscure’ linguals. But whereas in England this is only 
an individual and personal peculiarity, in Spanish it becomes a 
law. The people of Madrid all lisp, not only in pronouncing ¢ 
and z, but also in s. So also, to go to a different age and family 
of languages, the Chaldeans and Syrians lisp the Semitic sh, as in 
Heb. shalosh, Chal. telath, Syriac tloth, three.”-—Beames, p. 216. 
Mr Beames goes on to explain physiologically the origin of this 
tendency to change s into f. 


When s happens to be the first consonant of a Sanskrit deriva- 
tive, it is sometimes omitted in Tamil altogether—e.g., sandhya, 
evening becomes andi; sthanam, a place, becomes ta@nam. More 
commonly in modern Tamil an effort is made to pronounce this s 
with the help of the vowel 2; which is prefixed to it in order to assist 
enunciation—e.g., istiri (strt, Sans.), a woman, $, the soft sibilant 
of Sanskrit, sometimes passes through similar changes. Generally 
it is represented by the corresponding § or ch of the Dravidian lan- 
guages, but sometimes it is converted, like the harder s, into ¢, as 
in the very ancient of derivative tiru, saceed, for Sri. Sometimes it 
is discarded altogether, especially when compounded with r. Thus, 
Sravana, the month of August—September, is in Tamil Avani. The 
Malayalam Onam, the ceremony of the month Sravana, carries this 
change further still. 


The Sanskrit sibilant never changes into r in Tamil. This 
change, though very common in languages of the Indo-European 
family, rarely, if ever, appears in the Dravidian. It may be con- 
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jectured, but cannot be proved to have taken place. The Tamil- 
Canarese root ir, to be, originally to sit (in Brahui ar), may be 
allied to the Indo-European substantive verb, best represented by 
the Sanskrit as. The Tamil plural of rational beings ar, resembles 
the Sanskrit epicene nominative plural as; and perhaps, though 
more doubtfully still, the Tamil iru, iron, euphonised into iru-mbu, 
may be compared with the Sanskrit ayas, and the English word 
iron (which is allied to ayas, through the change of s into 1), 
though I prefer connecting this word with the Tamil root ir, dark. 


EuPHONIG PERMUTATION OF CONSONANTS.—The permutation of 
_consonants for euphonic reasons, though it throws less light on the 
laws of sound than dialectic interchange, includes a few points of 
considerable interest. Dravidian grammarians have bestowed more 
attention and care on euphonic permutation than on any other sub- 
ject ; and the permutations which the grammar of Tamil requires 
or allows are at least twice as numerous, and more than twice as 
perplexing to beginners as those of Sanskrit. On examining the 
permutations of consonants prescribed in the classical grammars of 
Tamil, Telugu, and Canarese—the three principal languages of this 
family—it is evident that a considerable proportion of them are 
founded upon Sanskrit precedents. Another class in which Sanskrit 
rules of euphony have been, not imitated, but emulated and sur- 
passed, may be regarded rather as prosodial than as grammatical 
changes. But after these have been eliminated, a certain number 
of euphonic permutations remain, which are altogether peculiar to 
these languages, and which proceed from, and help to illustrate, 
their laws of sound. It will suffice to notice a few of those permu- 
tations; for the subject is too wide, and at the same time not of 
sufficient importance, to allow us to enter here on a minute investi- 
gation of it. 


1. In dvandva compounds, i.e., in nouns which are united to- 
gether, not by copulative conjunctions, but by a common sign of 
plurality (in the use of which common sign the Dravidian languages 
resemble, and probably imitate, the Sanskrit), if the second mem- 
ber of the compound commences with the first or surd consonant 
of any of the five vargas (viz., k, ch or $, f, t, p), the surd must be 
; changed into the corresponding sonant or soft letter. In those 
Dravidian languages which have adhered to the alphabetical system 
+» of Sanskrit, as Telugu and Canarese, this conversion of the surd 
into the sonant is carried into effect and expressed by the employ- 
ment of a different character. In Tamil, in which the same charac- 
ter is used to represent both surds and sonants, a different charac- 
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ter is not employed, but the softening of the first consonant of the 
second word is always apparent in the pronunciation. This peculiar 
rule evidently proceeds from the Dravidian law that the same con- 
sonant which is a surd at the beginning of a word should be re- 
garded as a sonant in the middle; for the first consonant of the 
second word, being placed in the middle of a compound, has be- 
come a medial by position. The existence of this rule in Telugu 
and Canarese, notwithstanding the Sanskrit influences to which 
they have been subjected, proves that the law of convertibility of 
surds and sonants is not confined to Tamil. 


All the Dravidian dialects agree in softening the initial surd of 
the second member of dvandva compounds; but with respect to 
compounds in which the words stand to one another in a case-rela- 
tion—e.g., substantives of which the first is used adjectivally or to 
qualify the second, or an infinitive and its governing verb—Telugu 
pursues a different course from Tamil. The rule of Telugu is, that 
when words which belong to the druta class, including all infinitives, 
are followed by any word commencing with a surd consonant, such 
consonant is to be converted (as in dvandva compounds) into its 
soft or sonant equivalent. The rule of Telugu on this point resembles 
that of the Lappish, and still more the rule of Welsh; and it has 
been observed that Welsh, possibly through the pre-historic in- 
fluence of Finnish, is the most Scythic of all the Indo-European 
languages. 


It is curious that in combinations of words which are similar 
to those referred to above, and uniformly after infinitives in a, 
Tamil, instead of softening, doubles and hardens the initial surd- 
sonant of the succeeding word. Tamil also invariably doubles, and 
consequently hardens, the initial surd of the second member of 
tat-purusha compounds, 7.e., compounds in which the words stand 
in a case-relation to each other. In such combinations, Canarese, 
though it is less careful of euphony than, either Tamil or Telugu, 
requires that the initial surd of the second member of the com- 
pound should be softened: it requires, for instance, that Auli togalu, 
a tiger’s skin, shall be written and pronounced huli dogalu. Tamil 
on the contrary, requires the initial surd in all such cases to be 
hardened and doubled—e.g., the same compound in Tamil, viz., 
pult tol, a tiger’s skin, must be written and pronounced, not puli 
dol but puli-(t) 161. This doubling and hardening of the initial is 
evidently meant to symbolise the transition of the signification of 
the first word to the second; and it will be seen that this expedient 
has been very frequently resorted to by Tamil. 
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When the first word is used, not as a noun or adjective, but as 
a verb or relative participle, the initial surd of the second word be- 
comes a sonant in Tamil also, as in Telugu—e.g., compare kay 


Kombu, a withering branch, with kay-(k)kombu, a branch with 
fruit. 


2. The Tamil system of assimilating or euphonically changing 
concurrent consonants, is in many particulars almost identical with 
that of Sanskrit, and has probably been arranged in imitation of it. 
Nevertheless there are some exceptions which may be regarded as 
distinctively Dravidian, and which are founded upon Dravidian laws 
of sound—e.g., the mutation of / into n in various unexpected com- 
binations. Through this tendency to nasalisation, pol-da, like, be- 
comes fOn-da, or rather pon-dra; koj-da, taken, bought, becomes 
kon-da; and the latter euphonic mutation has found its way in 
Telugu into the root itself, which is kon-u, to buy, instead of the 
older Tamil kof. Tulu also is kon. It does not appear to have been 
noticed even by Tamil grammarians, that J, in a few instances, has 
been converted into n before k. Thus nan-ku, pronounced n@n-gu, 
four, is derived from n@l-ku, an older form of the word; and Pan- 
guni, the Tamil name of the month of March—April, has been al- 
tered from the Sanskrit Phalguna. In Telugu a corresponding 
tendency appears in the change of / into n before t—e.g., iti, of a 
house, is softened into infi. In all these cases / is undoubtedly the 
original ; and these proofs of the priority of / to m corroborate the 
suspicion that the Latin alius is older than its Sanskrit equivalent 
anyas. 

A rule of the Tuda, which seems to arise from considerations of 
euphony, may here be noticed. th and sh seem to be euphonically 
inserted between / and k and r and k—e.g., nilthken, I stand, and 
ershken, 1 am, where we should have expected nilken and erken. 


EuPHONIC NUNNATION OR NASALISATION.—Much use is made in 
the Dravidian languages, especially in Tamil and Telugu, of the 
nasals 7, fi, n,n, and m (to which some add fi or m, the half anus- 
vara of the Telugu), for the purpose of euphonising the harder con- 
sonants of each varga. All the nasals referred to, with the excep- 
tion of the half anusvara, which is an inorganic sound, are regarded 
by native grammarians as modifications of the sound of m; the 
nature of each modification being determined by the manner in 
which m is affected by succeeding consonants. In Tamil, as in San- 
skrit, all those modifications are expressed by the nasal consonants 
which constitute the final characters of each of the five vargas. In 
Telugu and Canarese one and the same character, which is called 
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anusvara, but which possesses a greater range of power than the 
anusvara of Sanskrit, is used to represent the whole of the nasal 
modifications referred to. The pronunciation of this character, 
however, varies so as to accord with succeeding consonant, as 
in Tamil. 

The nunnation, or nasalisation, of the Dravidian languages is 
of three kinds. 


1. The first kind of nunnation is used to a greater extent in 
Tamil than in any other dialect. It consists in the insertion of a 
nasal before the initial consonant of the formative suffix of many 
nouns and verbs. The formative syllable or suffix, the nature of 
which will be explained more particularly in the succeeding section, 
is added to the crude root of the verb or noun, and constitutes the 
inflexional theme, to which the signs of inflexion are annexed. The 
nasalised formative is used in Tamil in connection with the intransi- 
tive form of the verb and the isolated from of the noun. When the 
verb becomes transitive, and when the noun becomes adjectival, or 
is placed in a case-relation to some other noun, the nasal disappears, 
and the consonant to which it was prefixed—the imitial consonant 
of the formative—is hardened and doubled. The nasal is modified 
in accordance with the nature of the initial consonant of the forma- 
tive suffix: it becomes 7” before & or g; i before gs, ch, or 7; n before 
tor d; n before t or d; and mbefore p or 6. Telugu uses the anus- 
vara to express all these varieties of sound; and the half anusvara in 
certain other cases. 

(i) Of the use of the first nasal #, to emphasise and euphonise 
the formative suffix k-w or g-u, Tamil affords innumerable examples. 
One verb and noun will suffice—e.g., ada-ngu, to restrain oneself, 
keep in, is formedfrom the root ada, by the addition of the forma- 
tive, intransitive suffix gu, which is euphonised into rgu; ka-neget, 
heat, is from ka@ or kay, to burn (in Telugu ka@-gu); with the addi- 
tion of the suffix gez, euphonised into get. The final g is nasalised, 
not only in the case of the addition of the formative, but sometimes 
also when it is radical—e.g., from pag-u, to divide, we have parig-u, 
a portion. The tendency in Tamil to the nasalisation of the con- 
sonant may be illustrated by its treatment of a Sanskrit word. 
Sans. Sunaka (from guna), a dog, has become in Tamil (with the 
masculine termination an) Sunagan, then Sunangan, then by a 
further change (u being pronounced like o before a consonant fol- 
lowed by a) SOnangi. 

The insertion of nasal before k or g probably accounts for the 
shape of the Tamil adverbs, or rather nouns of place, afgu there, 
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ingu, here, etgu, where. The demonstrative and interrogative bases 
a, i, and e are followed by ku or gu, the Tamil dative case sign, or 
rather sign of direction, whence agu (k becoming g before a vowel) 
is nasalised into argu. Dr Gundert prefers to derive these nouns 
of place from the (suppositious) demonstrative nouns am and im, 
and the interrogative noun em, which last still survives in Tamil in 
the shape of en; e. g., en, én, what, why; and takes in Telugu the 
shape of @mi. By the addition of the directive ku to these nouns, 
am, &c., they would naturally become angu, &c. I recognise dis- 
tinct traces of these suppositious demonstrative nouns am or an 
and im or in in the formatives of nouns, in the inflexional incre- 
ments, and in the case signs, as will be seen under each of those 
heads; probably also they are the bases of the poetical Tamil equiva- 
lents of angu, &c., viz., ambar, there, imbar, here, embar, where. 
Still I feel doubtful whether in angu, &c., we are to recognise those 
demonstrative nouns. If we compare yangu, Tam. where, a poetical 
form of emgu, with yandu, another noun of place and time, which 
appears to me to be derived from y@, one of the interrogative bases, 
and du, the formative, nasalised into ndu, as will be seen under the 
next head, it will appear probable that yanrgu has been formed in 
this manner; and if yangu, then also Gnrgu, ingu, poetical and 
angu, ingu, and ergu, the common forms. Besides, if we compare 
these Tamil adverbial forms with the GOnd adverbs aga, there, iga, 
here, inga, now, hike, hither, hoke, thither; with the Canarese 4@ga, 
@galu, then, iga, now, yadvaga, when, hage, in that manner, hige, 
in this manner, alternating with their nasalised forms Ad@fige and 
hinge; and with the Coorg akka, then, tikka, now, ekka, when— 
(remembering that demonstrative nouns of time and place are in 
these languages more or less equivalent—e.g.,in Tamil, a@gdu means 
‘either there or then)—we shall conclude, I think, that the primi- 
tive form of the Tamil adverbial noun a/gu, there, with its com- 
panions, was agu, and that afgu is only an instance of the fondness 


of the Tamil for nasalisation. (See ‘“‘ Demonstratives, their use as 
Adverbs. ’’) 


(ii) Instances of the euphonic use of the nasal of the second 
varga, #, are more common in Telugu than in Tamil. Thus, pafich- 
u, Tel. to divide, is derived from pag-u, Tam, (changed into pach-u, 
and then nasalised into pafich-u), and is analogous to the Tamil 
noun fpafg-u, a portion, derived from the same verbal root.  refft- 
jichu. Tel. to double, is an example of the use of the euphonic nasal 
by verbs of the transitive class—a class in which that nasal is not 
used by any other dialect but Telugu. 
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(iii) The cerebrals ¢ and d are not used as formative suffixes 
of verbs, though some verbal roots end in those consonants ; but 
they are not unfrequently used as formatives of neuter nouns— 
e.g., ira-d-u, the probable original of the Tamil numeral two, cor- 
responding to the Canarese era-du, has been euphonised to tra-nd-u. 
The Tamil adverbial nouns d-nd-u, there, i-nd-u, here, »a-nd-u, 
where, are derived from @ and i, the demonstrative bases, and yd, 
the interrogative base, with the addition of the usual neuter for- 
mative d-u, euphonised to ndu. Yandu, where, when, is used also 
to signify a year; another form is yandei. In common Tamil the 
word for year is andu, but ydndu is the form I have invariably 
found in inscriptions, @ndu, a year, the more recent word (or rather 
the obsolete form of this word @ndet), is the origin of the word 
Gttei, annual—e.g., Gffei-(k)-karmam, Tam. and Mal. an annual 
ceremony. The omission of the nasal n from the word @fttei shows 
that the nasal is a portion, not of the root, but of the formative, and 
that it is merely euphonic in origin. The adjectival shape of a noun, 
or that which appears in the inflexion, may be regarded, as a gene- 
ral rule, as its oldest shape. Compare iratteiz, Tam. double from 
trandu, two, with the Canarese eradu, two. We see, therefore, that 
the original shape of the noun of place or time under consideration 


was not @ndu, but @du. What seems to place this beyond doubt is © 


the fact that in Telugu the d of these words is not nasalised in ordi- 
nary writing, and only slightly nasalised in pronunciation. They 
are Gda, ida, éda, there, here, where; and the last word, éda, 
changed to @édu, is used like the corresponding Tamil yandu, to 
signify a year. [It will be shown, under the head of the “ Interro 
gative Pronouns, ’’ that the Tamil ya takes also the weaker form of 
e, and in Telugu @.] We see the same primitive, unnasalised form 
of these demonstrative nouns in the Tulu ade, thither, ide, hither, 
ode, whither. In Telugu a large number of masculine formatives 
in d-u receive in pronounciation the obscure nasal w—e.g., for vadu- 
lu or vad-lu, they, vand-lu is commonly used. On comparing the 
Tamil karandi, a spoon, with garite-the Telugu form of the same 
word, we find that sometimes the nasal is used by one dialect and 


rejected by another. 


(iv) We see an example of the euphonic use of 7, the nasal of 
the dental varga, in the intransitive verb tiru-nd-u, Tam. to be- 
come correct, from tiru, the radical base, and du, the formative, 
euphonised into ndu: the transitive form of the same verb is éru- 
ttu, to correct. An example of the nasalisation of a noun of this 
class is found in maru-ndu, Tam. a medicinal drug, medicine, which 
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is derived from maru, fragrant, with the addition of the formative 
du, euphonised to ndu: comp. Tuju and ancient Canarese, mardu, 
modern Canarese, maddu. We find, I think, the same euphonic 
nasalisation in the Tamil demonstrative adjectives anda, that, inda, 
this, enda, which. These appear to have been formed from the 
neuter demonstrative pronouns ad-u, id-u, and the interrogative 
e-du, by the insertion of the euphonic nasal (as was probably done 
also in the case of amgu, &c., and @ndu, &c.), with the addition of 
a, the sign of the relative participle, so frequently used in the for- 
mation of adjectives (see *‘ Adjectives’’). ad-u would thus become 
and-a by and easy process. Dr Gundert derives these adjectives 
from am, im, &c., the demonstrative nouns referred to in the pre- 
vious paragraph, and da, the formative of relative participles. This 
relative formative, however, is not da, but only a; and it would be 
necessary to put Dr Gunder’t case thus. The demonstrative base 
am was developed into andu, by the addition of du, the neuter 
formative; and this and-u by the addition of the relative participle 
sign, a, became and-a. A confirmation of this view might be found 
in the Telugu andu, there which is also the sign of the locative 
case, and indu, here, as compared with the Canarese inda (origi- 
nally, as we know, im), the sign of the instrumental, but a_locative 
case sign originally. This view is very plausible, but on the whole 
I prefer adhering to the view I have already taken, which accords 
with a still larger number of parallel instances of Tamil nasalisa- 
tion. The TuJu demonstrative pronoun indu or undu, it (proxi- 
mate), corroborates this view. It is simply a nasalised form of the 
Tam. and Can. idu (prox.), udu (intermediate). The Tamil andru, 
indru, &c., that day, this day, &c. (Can. andu, indu), may also be 
‘ euphonisations of adu and idu, that and this; though this euphoni- 
sation would be more in accordance with with rule if they were formed 
from demonstrative nouns in al and il, the existence of which we 
may surmise, but of which I can discover no distinct proof. Com- 
pare, however, the Canarese allt, iili, elli, there, here, where, which 
may either be derived from supposed demonstrative nouns, al, il, 
el, or from the demonstrative bases of those nouns, 4a, 2, e, prefixed 

to li, an altered form of 7/, a house, which is used in Tamil, as all 

is in Canarese, as a locative case sign. The Tamil ittre:, to-day, 

a secondary form of indru, to-day (also the corresponding attrei, 

that day and ¢ltrei, what day) would seem to indicate the origin 

of indra, &c., from a root il orir from which itiret, &c., would 

naturally proceed like otirei, single, from or or or. Compare indru, 
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Tam. there is not, and andru, it is not, which are regularly derived 
from the negative bases z/ and al. 


(v) Many examples of the euphonic insertion of m before the 
suffix in b might be adduced, but the following will suffice: tiru-mbu, 
to turn (intransitively), of which the root is unquestionably tiru, as 
appears in the corresponding Telugu tiru-gu and Canarese tiru-vu. 
The Tamil form of the transitive of the same verb is tiru-pp-u, to 
turn. An example of similar insertion of euphonic m before the 
formative b of a noun is seen in eru-mbu, Tam. an ant, when com- 
pared with the equivalent Canarese word iru-ve. The formatives 
nd-u and mbu are extremely common terminations of Tamil nouns ; 
and with few if any exceptions, wherever those terminations appear, 
they will be found on examination to be euphonised suffixes to 
the root. 


2. The second use to which the euphonic nasal is put is 
altogether peculiar to Tamil. It consists in the insertion of an 
euphonic n between the verbal theme and the d, which constitutes 
the sign of the preterite of a very larse number of Tamil verbs. 
The same d ordinarily forms the preterite in ancient Canarese, and 
is not unknown to Telugu; but in those languages the nasal n is 
not prefixed to it. The following are examples of this nasalisation 
of the sign of the preterite in Tamil: var-nd-én (for var-d-én), I 
flourished, from the root var; in Canarese, ba]: compare old 
Canarese preterite, baJ-d-en. So also vwiru-nd-u (for wiru-d-u), 
having fallen, from the root viru or vir; High Tamil, cir-d-u; 
Canarese equivalent bidd-u. The corresponding Malayalam vin-u 
is an example of the absorption of the dental in the nasal. In 
colloquial, or vulgar, Tamil this euphonic insertion of n is carried 
further than grammatical Tamil allows. Thus, sey-d-a, done, and 
pey-d-a, rained, are vulgarly pronounced gey-fij-a and pey-fij-a. 


3. A third use of the euphonic nasal is the insertion, in Tamil, 
of » or nbefore the final d or d of some verbal roots. The same 
rule sometimes applies to roots and forms that terminate in the 
rough rf, or even in the ordinary semi-vowel 7. Thus kar-u, Can. 
a calf, is kanr-u in Tamil (pronounced kandr-u); and mir-u, Can. 
three, is in Tamil minr-u (pronounced mindr-u). In the first and 
second classes of instances in which nunnation is used for purposes 
of euphony, the Dravidian languages pursue a course of their own, 
which is different from the usages of the Scythian, as well as of 
the Syro-Arabian and Indo-European families of languages. In 
the Syro-Arabian languages, especially in Talmudic Hebrew, 
euphonic n is always a final, and is often emphatic as well as 
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euphonic. In Turkish, is used between the bases of words and 
their inflexions in a manner similar toits use in Sanskrit. In the 
North-Indian vernaculars an obscure nasal, fi, is often used as a 
final. But none of these usages perfectly corresponds to the 
Dravidian nasalisation referred to under the first and second heads. 
In the third class of instances the Dravidian usage. bears a close 
resemblance to the Indo-European. In the seventh class of Sanskrit 
verbal roots a nasal is inserted in the special tenses, so as to coalesce 
with a final dental—e.g., nid, to revile, becomes nindati, he reviles. 
Compare also the root uda, water, with its derivative root und, to 
be wet. A similar nasalisation is found both in Latin and Greek. 
In Latin we find the unaltered root in the preterite, and a nasalised 
form in the present—e.g., compare scidi with scindo, cubui with 
cumbo, tetigi with tango, fregi with frango. Compare also the Latin 
centum with the Greek &-xar0v (eh-katon). In Greek, compare the 
roots: pa@ (math) and Aa (lab) with the nasalised forms of those 
roots found in the present tense—e.g., pav@-dvw  (manth-and), to 
learn, and Aayz8-avw (lamb-and), to take. The principle of euphonic 
nasalisation contained in these Sanskrit, Greek, and Latin examples, 
though not perfectly identical with the Dravidian usage, corres- 
ponds to itin a remarkable degree. The difference consists in this, 
that in the Indo-European languages the insertion ofa nasal ap- 
pears to be purely euphonic, whereas in Tamil it generally contri- 
butes to grammatical expression. The consonant to which n is 
prefixed by neuter verbs is not only deprived of the n, but also 
hardened and doubled, but transitives. 


PREVENTION OF HiatTus.—An examination of the means em- 
ployed in the Dravidian languages to prevent hiatus between con- 
current vowels, wil] bring to light some analogies with the Indo- 

European languages, especially with Greek. 


In Sanskrit, and all olher languages in which negation is 
effected by the use of “alpha privative,’’ when this a is followed 
by a vowel, n is added to it to prevent hiatus, and a becomes an, 
in, or un. In the Latin and Germanic languages, this n, which was 
used at first euphonically, has become an inseparable part of the 
privative particles in or un. In the greater number of the Indo- 
European languages this is almost the only conjuncture of vowels 
in which hiatus is prevented by the insertion of an euphonic n. In 
Sanskrit and Pali, n is also used for the purpose of preventing hiatus 
between the final base-vowels of nouns or pronouns and their case 
terminations, in order that the vowels of the base may _ escape 
elision or corruption, and be preserved pure. In some instances 
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(a probably older) m is used for this purpose instead of n. This 
usage is unknown in the cognate languages, with the exception of 
the use of n between the vowel of the base and the termination 
of the genitive plural in Zend and old high German. It is in Greek 
that the use of n, to prevent hiatus, has been most fully developed ; 
for whilst in Sanskrit contiguous vowels are combined or changed, 
so that hiatus is unknown, in Greek, in which vowels are more 
persistent, n is used to prevent hiatus between contiguous vowels, 
and that not only when they belong to the same word, but also, 
and still more, when they belong to different words. 


On turning our attention to the Dravidian languages, we may 
chance at first sight to observe nothing which resembles the system 
now mentioned. In Tamil and Canarese, and generally in the 
Dravidian languages, hiatus between contiguous vowels is prevented 
by the use of v or y. Vowels are rarely combined or changed 
in the Dravidian languages, as in Sanskrit, except in the case of 
compounds which have been borrowed directly from Sanskrit 
itself; nor are final vowels elided in these languages before words 
commencing with a vowel, with the exception of some short finals, 
which are considered as mere vocalisations. In Telugu and Cana- 
rese a few other unimportant vowels are occasionally elided. 
Ordinarily, however, for the sake of ease of pronunciation, and in 
order to the retention of the agglutinative structure which is 
natural to these languages, all vowels are preserved pure and 
pronounced separately; but as hiatus is dreaded with peculiar 
intensity, the awkwardness of concurrent vowels is avoided by the 
interposition of v or » between the final vowel of one word and 
the initial vowel of the succeeding one. The rule of Tamil, which 
in most particulars is the rule of Canarese also, is that» is used 
after the vowels a, u, and 0, with their long vowels, and au, and 
that y is used after 7, e, with their long vowels, and ei. Thus, in 
Tamil, vara illei, not come, in written and pronounced vara-(v)-illei, 
and vart-alla, (it is) not the way, becomes var-i (y)-alla. 


This use of v in one conjunction of vowels, and of » in another, 
is doubtless a result of the progressive refinement of the language. 
Originally, we may conclude that one consonant alone was used for 
this purpose, and this may possibly have been v changing into m, n, 
and y. In Malayalam, as Dr Gundert observes, » has gradually 
encroached on the domain of v, pure a having become rare. Words 
like the Tamil avan (a + (v) +n), he, remote; ivan (i + (v) + n), he, 
proximate, changing in Telugu into va@fdu and vifidu, prove suffici- 
ently the great antiquity of v. They appear to me to prove that 
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even in Telugu y is more recent than v. Possibly, also, the n of the 
Telugu is more recent than m. The only thing, however, perfectly 
certain is that m, n, v, and y interchange in Telugu, Tulu, and 
Canarese, and n, v, andy in Tamil. Euphonic insertions between 
contiguous vowels are observed in the common conversation of 
Dravidians, as well as in written compositions ; and they are found 
even in the barbarous dialects—e.g., in the Ku, which was reduced 
to writing only a few years ago, v may optionally be used for 
euphony as in Tamil. Thus, in Ku, one may say either @d@/u, she, or 
@ (v) Glu. This insertion of v or y takes place, not only when a word 
terminating with a vowel is followed by a word beginning with 
another vowel, but also (as in Sanskrit) between the final vowels 
of substantives and the initial vowels of their case terminations— 
e.g., puji-(y)-il, in the tamarind, pila-(v)-il, in the jack. The use of 
alpha privative to produce negation being unknown to the 
Dravidian languages, there is nothing in any of them which corres- 
ponds to the use of an, in, or un privative, instead of a, in the 
Indo-European languages, before words beginning with a vowel. 


The only analogy which may at first sight have appeared to 
exist between the Dravidian usage and the Greek, in respect of the 
prevention of hiatus, consists in the use of vor » by the Dravidian 
languages as an euphonic copula. When we enter more closely on 
the examination of the means by which hiatus is prevented, a real 
and remarkable analogy comes to light; for in many instances where 
Tamil uses v, Telugu and Tulu, like Greek, use n. By one of the 
two classes into which all words are arranged in Telugu for eupho- 
nic purposes, y is used to prevent hiatus when the succeeding word 
‘begins with a vowel; by the other, a very numerous class, n is used, 
precisely as in Greek. Thus, instead of tinnagad @genu, it went 
slowly, Telugu requires us as to say tinnaga-(n)-égenu. When n is 
used in Telugu to prevent hiatus, it is called druta, and words which 
admit of this euphonic appendage are called druta prakrits, words 
of the druta class. Druta means fleeting, and the druta n may be 
interpreted as the n which often disappears. The other class of 
words consists of those which use y instead of n, or prevent elision 
in the Sanskrit manner by sandhi or combination, Such words are 
called the kala class, and the rationale of their preferring » to n 
was first pointed out by Mr Brown, Whenever n (or its equivalent, 
ni or nu) could have a meaning of its own—e.g., wherever it could 
be supposed to represent the copulative conjunction, or the case 
sign of the accusative or the locative, there its use in inadmissible, 
and either y or sandhi must be used instead. Hence, there is no 
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difference in principle between n and y, for the latter is used in 
certain cases instead of the former, merely for the purpose of pre- 
venting misapprehension ; and it can scarcely be doubted that both 
letters were originally identical in origin and in use, like v and y 
in Tamil. 


An euphonic peculiarity of Telugu may here be noticed. ni or 
nu, the equivalents of n, are used euphonically between the final 
vowel of any word belonging to the druta class (the class which uses 
n to prevent hiatus), and the hard, surd initial consonant of the 
succeeding word—which initial surd is at the same time converted 
into its corresponding sonant. They may also be optionally used 
before any initial consonant, provided always that the word termi- 
nating in a vowel to which they are affixed, belongs to the class 
referred to. It is deserving of notice that in this conjunction mz or 
nu may be changed into that form of m (the Telugu‘ anusvara) 
which coalesces with the succeeding consonant. Occasionally, m is 
used in Telugu to prevent hiatus between two vowels where we 
should have expected to find 7, or, in Tamil, z. 


m may perhaps be regarded as the original form of the euphonic 
copula of Telugu, and n and y as a softening of the same. A distinct 
trace of the use, apparently a very ancient use, of m to prevent 
hiatus, instead of n or v, may be noticed in classical Canarese, in the 
accusative singular of certain nouns—e.g., instead of guru-v-am, the 
accusative of guru, teacher, guru-m-am may be used. On the other 
hand, in Tu]Ju, an older v seems to have changed into m, and even 
into mb. Thus, moJ, Tulu, she (prox.), stands for imaj, and that for 
iva]: mér, they (prox.), for imar, and that for ivar, whilst the sing. 
masc. of the same is imbe, for ivan. Compare the Tu]u remote sing. 
masc. Gye, he. The evidence of all the other dialects in favour of v 
being originally the euphonic vowel of the pronouns is so’ strong 
that the TuJu m must, I think, be regarded as a corruption. In 
colloquial Tamil m is used in some instances instead of v, where 2 
alone is used, not only by the classic, but by scrupulously correct 
writers, up to the present day—e.g., ennamd, whatever it may be, 
instead of the more correct ennavd, from enna, what, and 6, the 
particle expressing doubt. 


It may be noticed here, that where n is used in later Sanskrit 
to prevent hiatus between base vowels and case terminations, y is 
often used instead in the Sanskrit of the Vedas. I regard m as the 
orignial form of the euphonic copula of the Telugu, and n and y as 
a softening of the same. 
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It has been mentioned that v and y are the letters which are 
used in Tamil for preventing hiatus, where n and y are used by 
Telugu. On examining more closely the forms and inflexions of 
classical Tamil, we shall find reason for advancing a step farther. In 
Tamil also, n is used instead of v in a considerable number of 
instances, especially in the pronominal terminations of verbs in the 
classical dialects. Thus, the neuter plural demonstrative being avei 
(for a- (v) -a from a-a), we should expect to find the same a- (v) ¢i, 
or the older a- (v) -a, in the third person plural neuter of verbs; 
but we find a- (n) -a instead—i.e., we find the hiatus of a-a filled 
up with n instead of v—e.g., irukkindra (n) a, they are (neuter), 
instead of irukkindra (v) a. So also, whilst in the separate demon- 
Stratives avan, he and avar, they (epicene), the hiatus is filled up 
with v—e.g., (a- (v) -an, a- (v) -ar), in the pronominal terminations of 
verbs in the classical dialect we find a- (n) -an often used instead 
of a- (v) -an, and a-(n) -ar instead of a- (v) ar—e.g., irunda (n) an, 
he was, instead of irunda (v) an, or its ordinary contradiction, irun- 
dan. Wesometimes also find the same nin the neuter plural of ap- 
pellative nouns and verbs in the classical dialect—e.g., porufa (n) a, 
things that are real, realities, instead of porufa (v) a, or simply 
poruja. varu- (n) -a=varubavei, things that will come. We find 
the same use of n to prevent hiatus in the preterites and relative 
past participles of a largr number of Tamil verbs—e.g., katti (n) én, 
I showed; ka@tti (nm) a, which showed ; in which forms the n which 
comes between the preterite participle kaffi and the terminations 
én and a, is clearly used (as v in ordinary cases) to prevent hiatus. 
The euphonic character of this n (respecting which see the Section 
on ‘Verbs, Preterite Tense’’) is confirmed by the circumstance 

‘ that n optionally changes in classical Tamil into y—e.g., we may 
say katti (y) a, that showed, instead of kafti (n) a. Another instance 
of the use of n in Tamil for the prevention of hiatus appears to be 
furnished by the numerals. The compound numerals between ten 
and twenty are formed by the combination of the word for ten 
with each numeral in rotation. The Tamil word for ten is pattu, 
but padu is used in the numerals above twenty, and padi, identical 
with the Telugu word for ten, is used in the numerals from eleven 
to eighteen inclusive. Between this padi and the units which fol- 
low, each of which, with the exception of miindru, three and ndlu, 
four, commences with a vowel, n is inserted for the prevention of 
hiatus where the modern Tamil would have used v. The euphonic 
character of this nm appears to be established on comparing the 
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Tamil and Canarese numerals with those of the Telugu, in most 
of which h is used instead of n—e.g., 


TELUGU TAMIL AND CANARESE 
fifteen padi- (h) -é@nu padi- (n) -eindu. (Can, eidu) 
sixteen paid- (h) -aru padi- (n) -Gru 
seventeen padi- (h) -@du padi- (n) éru (Can. @Ju) 


In the Tamil compound numeral, padi- (n) -mindru, thirteen, 
we find the same n used as the previous examples, though there 
is no hiatus to be prevented. Telugu has here pada-midu, the 
Canarese hadi-miru; and as Canarese uses n, like Tamil, in all the 
other compound numbers between eleven and eighteen inclusive, 
and dispenses with it here, I think it may be concluded that in the 
Tamil padi (n) mundru the n has crept in through the influence of 
the numerals on each side of it, and in accordance with the euphonic 
tendencies of the language in general. Dr Gundert thinks padin 
hardly an example of n used for the prevention of hiatus. He prefers 
to regard the in of these numerals as the in of the oblique case, and 
considers padin-mindra (in Malayalam, padim-miinu) as decisive 
to this effect. He adduces also ombadin-ayiram (Tam. onbadin), 
nine thousand, and enbadin kodi (also capable of being used in 
Tamil), eighty crores. On the other hand, it may be replied that 
the h used by Telugu cannot be regarded as a sign of the oblique 
case, and that if it be admitted that it is used simply for the pre- 
vention of hiatus, this fact should be allowed to throw light on the 
use of m in the same words in the other languages. It would be 
quite natural, however, that im, the inflexional increment of the 
Tam.-Mal. oblique case, should be used instead of the merely 
euphonic n, where it appeared to fit in suitably. Identity of sound 
would recommed it for occasional use. In the Coorg dialect n 
appears in all the compounds after padu, the form of patiu, ten, 
used in construction—e.g., padunanje, fifteen, paduna@ru, sixteen, 
padunéJu, seventeen. Notwithstanding this, the inflexional incre- 
ment of the Coorg does not contain n, but is either da or ra. Simi- 
larly in Tu]u, in which the possessive increment is a, ta, or da, and 
the locative d’ or f’, duor fu, nis inserted between pad’, ten, and 
the words for four, &c., in the compound numerals from fourteen 
to nineteen inclusive—e.g., pad’ (n) ormba, nineteen. The n thus 
inserted must surely be euphonic. 


We have an indubitable instance of the use of nm, even in com- 


non Tamil, to prevent hiatus, in appellative nouns ending in e— 
e.g., when an appellative noun is formed from iJei, youth, or young, 
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by annexing an, the sign of the masc. sing., the compound is not 
ifet-(y)-an, but ifei-(%)-an, or even ilei-(n) an. i is merely a more 
liquid form of n, and in Malayalam regularly replaces n in the 
pronoun of the first person. Probably also manar, the epicene 
plural of the future tense of the Tamil verb in some of the poets, 


is for ma-ar—e.g., enma-(n)-ar, they will say, for enma@r, and that for 
enbar, the more common form. 


There is thus reason to suppose that originally Tamil agreed 
with Telugu in using a nasal instead of a semi-vowel to keep con- 
tiguous vowels separate. It may be objected that n evinces no 
tendency to change into v. I admit this; but if we suppose m, not n, 
to have been the nasal which was originally employed for this pur- 
pose, every difficulty will disappear; for m readily changes on the 
one hand to v, and onthe other ton. Nor is it a merely gratuitous 
supposition that Telugu may have used m at a former period instead 
of n, for we have already noticed that ni or nu, the euphonic equi- 
valents of n, are interchangeable in certain conjunctions with the 
anusvara or assimilating m; that in two important instances (the 
copulative particle and the aorist formative) the n of Telugu re- 
places an older mof Tamil; that m is occasionally used instead of n 
to prevent hiatus between contiguous vowels; and that in Sanskrit 
also, instead of the m, which is ordinarily inserted between certain 
pronominal bases and their case terminations, an older m is some- 
times employed. It may also be noticed that the nz or nu, which 
may be considered as the euphonic suffix of the accusative in Telugu, 
is replaced in old Canarese by m. 


In Tu]u, n is sometimes used to prevent hiatus. When the per- 
sonal pronouns beginning with a vowel are suffixed to participles for 
the purpose of forming participial nouns, n is euphonically inserted 
‘where v would ordinarily be inserted in Tamil and Canarese—e.g., 
malpu-(n)-aye, he who makes. Tamil agrees with Tu]Ju in thus 
inserting n after past participles ending in t—e.g. compare panni- 
(n)-avan, Tam. he who made, with batti-(n)-aye, TuJlu, he who 
came. Sometimes this euphonic n is inserted in Tu]u where » would 
be inserted in Tamil—e.g., dhore-(n)-akulu, Tulu, gentlemen, Tam. 
durei-()-avarga] (plural used honorifically for singular), In am- 
ma-(n)-akuju, Tulu, mistresses, Tamil would run the vowels 
together. When the adverbial particle aga is added to the root of a 
verb, to denote the time at which an action takes place, n is inserted 
between the concurrent vowels—e.g.,ma]pu-(n)-aga, when making. 
Compare with these particulars the uses of the druta n of Telugu. 
The emphatic particle @ becomes in TuJu not only ye or ve, accord- 
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ing to the nature of the preceding vowel, as in Tamil, but also né’ 
after a, and sometimes after e—e.g., Gye-(n)-2, he himself. n is 
inserted in like manner before @ and 6, the interrogative particles, 
where v would be inserted in Tamil, as also before @ when used 
interrogatively. 

The reader cannot fail to have observed that whilst the Dravi- 
dian languages accord to a certain extent with Sanskrit in the point 
which has now been discussed, they accord to a much larger extent 
with Greek, and in one particular (the prevention of hiatus bet- 
ween the contiguous vowels of separate words) with Greek alone: 
It is impossible to suppose that the Dravidian languages borrowed 
this usage from Sanskrit, seeing that it occupied a much _ less 
important place in Sanskrit than in the Dravidian languages, and 
has been much less fully developed. 


It should be mentioned here that the letter ris in some 
instances used to prevent hiatus in each of the Dravidian idioms. 
In. Tamil, ka, the imperative singular of the verb to preserve, 
becomes in the plural, not ka-(v)-um, but ka-(r)-um. Canarese in 
certain cases inserts 7 or ar between the crude noun and the case 
terminations, instead of the more common gz, n, or d—e.g., karid’- 
ar-a, of that which is black. This ar, however, is probably only 
another form of ad. Telugu inserts r ina more distinctively eupho- 
nic manner, as, for instance, between certain nouns and Glu, the 
sufix by which the feminine gender is sometimes denoted—e.g., 
sundaru-(r)alu, a handsome woman. Compare this with Tamil 
soundariya-(v)-aJ, in which the same separation is effected by the 
use of the more common euphonic v. ris inserted euphonically in 
Telugu in other connections also—e.g., poda-r-illu, from poda, leaf, 
and illu, house=a bower. 


The d which intervenes between the 7 of the preterite verbal 
participle and the suffixes of many Canarese verbs (e.g.,madi-(d)-a 
that did), though possibly in its origin a sign of the preterite, is now 
used simply as a euphonic insertion. This d becomes invariably n 
in Telugu and Tamil; and in Tamil it is sometimes softened further 
into y. f is sometimes stated to be used in Telugu for a similar 
purpose—viz., to prevent hiatus between certain nouns of quality 
and the nons which are qualified by them—e.g., karaku-t-ammu, 
a sharp arrow, but I have no doubt that this ¢ is identical with fi, and 
was originally an inflexional particle. g isin some instances used 
by Telugu to prevent hiatus, or at least as an euphonic formative, 
where Tamil would prefer to use v—e.g., the rational plural noun of 
number, six persons, may either be Gru(g)ur-u or Gru(v)ur-u, k 
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seems to be used for the same purpose in padakondu (pada-k-ondu), 
eleven. gadu, he, for vadu, and garu, they, , for” varu, are instances 
of the use of g for v in Telugu. 


Harmonic SEQuENcE or Vowets.—In all. the languages of the 
Scythian group (Finnish, Turkish, Mongolian, Manchu), a law has 
been opens which may be called “the law of harmonic sequ- | 
ence.” The lawis,. that a given vowel occurring in one™ syllable 
of a word, or in the root, requires an analogous vowel, 1.é., .a vowel 
belonging to the same set (of which sets there are in Turkish 
four) in the following syllables of the same word, or in the parti- 
cles appended to it, which, therefore, after their vowels accord- 
ingly. This rule, of which some traces remain even in modern 
Persian, appears to pervade all the Scythian languages, and has 
been regarded as a confirmation of the theory that all those lan- 
guages have sprung from a common origin, 


In Telugu a similar law of attraction, or harmonic sequence, is 
found to ‘exist. Traces of it, indeed, appear in all the Dravidian 
languages, ‘especially in TuJu, which in this particular comes nearest 
to Telugu; but it is in Telugu that it comes out most distinctly 
and regularly. The range of its operation in Telugu is restricted 
to two vowels zand uw; but in principle it appears to be identical 
with the Scythian law, u being changed into i, and? into u, accord- 
ing to the nature of the preceding voweJ. Thus the copulative par- 
ticle is mi after 7, 7, et; and nu after u and the other vowels._ ku, 
the sign of the dative case becomes in hke manner fi after 7, 7, and 
et. In the abovementioned instances it is the vowels of the 
appended particles which are changed through the attraction of the 
vowels of the words to which they .are suffixed; but in a large 
‘number of cases the suffixed particles retain their own vowels, and 
draw ‘the vowels of the verb or noun to which they are suffixed 
as also the vowels of any particles that may be added to them, into 
harmony with themselves. Thus, the Telugu pluralising termina- 
tion or suffix being Ju, the plural of katti, a knife, would naturally 
be kattilu; but the vowel of the suffix is too powerful for that of 
the base, and accordingly the plural becomes kattulu. So also, 
whilst the singular dative is katti-ki, the dative plural is not kattila- 
ki, but kattula-ku; for la, the plural inflexion, has the same power 
as the pluralising particle Ju to convert kattt into kattu, besides 
being able to change ki, the dative post-position of the singular, 
into ku, 

In the inflexion of verbs, the most influential particles in Telugu 
are those which are marks of time, and by suffixing which the tenses 
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are formed. Through the attraction of those particles, not only the 
vowels of the pronominal fragments which are appended to them, 
but even the secondary vowels of the verbal root itself, are altered 
into harmony with the vowel of the particle of time. Thus, from 
kalugu, to be able, du, the aorist particle, and nu, the abbreviation 
of the pronoun nénu, I, is formed the aorist first person singular 
kalugu-du-nu, 1 am able. On the other hand, the past verbl parti- 
ciple of kalugu, is not kalugi, but kaligi, through the attraction of 
the final 7; the characteristic of the tense; and the preterite of the 
first person singular, therefore, is not kalugi-ti-nu, but kaligi-ti-nt. 
Thus, the verbal root kalu becomes kali; nu, the abbreviation of 
nénu, becomes ni; and both have by these changes been brought 
into harmony with ti, an intermediate particle, which is probably 
an ancient sign of the preterite. 


This remarkable law of the Telugu phonetic system evidently 
accords with the essential principles of the law of harmonic sequence 
by which the Scythian languages are characterised, and differs 
widely from the prevailing usage of the Indo-European languages. 
The change which is apparent in the pronominal terminations of 
the various tenses of the Telugu verb (e.g., mu in the first person 
of the present tense, ni in the preterite), have been compared with 
the variation in Greek and Latin of the pronominal terminations 
of the verb according to the tense. But the change in Greek and 
Latin arises merely from euphonic corruption, whereas the Dra- 
vidian change takes place in accordance with a regular fixed phonic 
law, the operation of which is still apparent in every part of the 
grammar, 


Though I have directed attention only to the examples of this 
law which are furnished by Telugu, in which it is most fully deve- 
loped, traces of its existence could easily be pointed out in the 
other dialects. Thus, in the Canarese verbal inflexions, the final 
euphonic or enunciative vowel of the abbreviated personal pronouns 
is u, €, or 21, according to the character of the preceding vowel—e.g., 
maduttév-e, we do, maduttir-i, ye do, madidev-u, we did. If in the 
means employed to prevent hiatus between contiguous vowels, the 
Dravidian languages appeared to have been influenced by Indo- 
European usages, still more decided traces of Scythian influences 
may be noticed in the phonetic law now mentioned. 


PRINCIPLES OF SYLLABATION.—The chief pecularity of Dravi- 
dian syllabation is its extreme simplicity and dislike of compound 
or concurrent consonants; and this peculiarity characterises Tamil, 
the earliest cultivated member of the family, in a more marked 
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degree than any other Dravidian language. In Telugu, Canarese, 
and Malayalam, the great majority of primitive Dravidian words— 
t.e., words which have not been derived from Sanskrit, or altered 
through Sanskrit influences—and in Tamil all words without excep- 
tion, including even Sanskrit derivatives, are divided into syllables 
on the following plan. Double or treble consonants at the beginning 
of syllables, like str in strength, are altogether inadmissible. At 
the beginning, not only of the first syllable of every word, but also 
of every succeeding syllable, only one consonant is allowed. If in 
the middle of a word of several syllables, one syllable ends with a 
consonant and the succeeding one commences with another conso- 
nant, the concurrent consonants must be euphonically assimilated, 
or else a vowel must be inserted between them. At the conclusion 
of a word, double and treble consonants, ngth in strength, are as 
inadmissible as at the beginning: and every word must terminate, 
in Telugu, Tulu, and Canarese, in a vowel; in Tamil, either in a 
vowel or in a single semi-vowel, as / orr, or in a single nasal, as 
n or m. Malayalam resembles Tamil in this, but evinces a more 
decided preference for vowel terminations. It is obvious that this 
plan of syllabation is extremely unlike that of Sanskrit. 


The only double consonants which can stand together in the 
middle of a word in Tamil without an intervening vowel, are as follows. 
The various nasals, nm, %, nm, n, and m, may precede the sonant 
of the varga to which they belong; and hence n-g, fi-S, or ech, n-d, 
n-d, m-b, may occur, also nn, fifi, nn, nn, mm, nm, and nm: the 
doubled surds, kk, $f, or chch, tt, tt, pp, I], rr (pronounced ttr); also 
tk, and tp; rk, rch, and rp; yy, ll, vw; and finally nr pronounced nar. 
The only treble consonants which can coalesce in Tamil, under any 
circumstances, are the very soft, liquid ones, rnd and ynd. Tami- 
lian laws of sound allow only the above-mentioned consonants to 
stand together in the middle of words without the intervention of 
a vowel. All other consonants must be assimilated—that is, the 
first must be made the same as the second, or else a vowel must be 
inserted between them to render each capable of being pronounced 
by Tamilian organs. In the other Dravidian dialects, through the 
influences of Sanskrit, nasals are combined, not with sonants only, 
but also with surds—e.g., papm-u, Tel. to send, enf-u, Can. eight. 
The repugnance of Tamil to this practice is so very decided, that 
it must be concluded to be non-Dravidian. Generally 1¢ is the 
vowel which is used for the purpose of separating unassimilable 
consonants, as appears from the manner in which Sanskrit deriva- 
tives are Tamilised. Sometimes u is employed instead of 1, Thus 
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the Sanskrit preposition pra is changed into pira in the compound 
derivatives which have been borrowed by Tamil; whilst Krishna 
becomes Kiruttina-n (tf instead of sh), or even Kiffina-n. Even 
such soft conjunctions of consonants as the Sanskrit dya, dva, gya, 
& c., are separated in Tamil in to diya, diva, and giya. Another rule 
of Tamil syllabation is, that when the first consonant of an unassi- 
milable double consonant is separated from the second and formed 
into a syllable by the intervention of a vowel, every such consonant 
(not being a semi-vowel) must be doubled before the vowel is 
suffixed. Thus, tatva, Sans. nature, becomes in Tamil tat (t) uva; 
aprayojana, unprofitable, up (p) trayOsana. ; 

In consequence of these peculiarities of syllabation and the 
agglutinative structure of its inflexions, the Tamil language appears 
very verbose and lengthy when compared with Sanskrit and the 
languages of Europe. Nevertheless, each syllable being exceedingly 
simple, and the great majority of the syllables being short, rapidity 
of enunciation is made to compensate for the absence of contraction 
and compression. 

Finnish, Hungarian, and other languages of the same stock, 
allow of only one consonant at the beginning of a syllable. When 
foreign words which begin with two consonants are pronounced 
by a Magyar, the consonants are separated by the insertion of a 
vowel—e.g., kral becomes kiraly, Where the first consonant is a 
sibilant, it is formed into a distinct syllable by a prefixed vowel— 
e.g., Schola becomes zskola. How perfectly in accordance with 
Tamil this is, is known to every European resident in Southern 
India who has heard the natives speak of establishing, or sending 
their children to an English iskil. The same peculiarity has been 
discovered in the language of the Scythic tablets of Behistun. In 
rendering the word Sparta into Sythian, the translator is found to 
have written it with a preceding i—e.g., Isparta, precisely as it 
would be written in the present day in Magyar or in Tamil. 


Professor Max Miller, in his “ Lectures on the Science of Lan- 
guage, Second Series,” adduces many similar instances in other 
families of languages. ‘* Many words in Latin begin with sc, st, sp. 
Some of these are found, in Latin inscriptions of the fourth cen- 
tury after Christ, spelt with an initial i~e.g., ispiritus. It seems 
that the Celtic nations were unable to pronounce an initial s before 
a consonant, or at least that they disliked it. Richards, as quoted 
by Pott, says, ‘No British word begins with s when a consonant 
or w follows, without setting y» before it; and when we borrow 
any words from another language which begin with an s and 
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a consonant immediately following it, we prefix a y before such 
words, as from the Latin schola, ysgol;’ spiritus, yspryd.’ The 
Spaniards in Peru, even when reading Latin, pronounce estudium 
for studium, eschola for schola. Hence the constant addition of 
the initial vowel in the Western, or chiefly Celtic, branch of the 
Roman family. French espérer, instead of Latin sperare; stabilire, 
became establir, lastly établir, to establish.”—P. 195. ‘Words 
beginning with more than one consonant are most liable to 
phonetic corruption. It certainly requires an effort to pronounce 
distinctly two or three consonants at the beginning without inter- 
vening vowels, and we could easily understand that one of these 
consonants should be slurred over and allowed to drop. But if it is 
the tendency of language to facilitate pronunciation, we must not 
shirk the question how it came to pass that such troublesome forms 
were ever framed and sanctioned. Most of them owe their origin 
to contraction—that is to say, to an attempt to pronounce two syl- 
lables as one, and thus to save time and breath, though not without 
paying for it by an increased consonantal effort.’’—P. 187. ‘‘ There 
are languages still in existence in which each syllable consists 
either of a vowel, or of a vowel preceded by one consonant only, 
and in which no syllable ever ends in a consonant. This is the case, 
for instance, in the Polynesian languages. A Hawaiian finds it 
almost impossible to pronounce two consonants together. All syl- 
lables in Chinese are open or nasal. In South Africa, all the mem- 
bers of the great family of speech called by Dr Bleek, the Ba-ntu 
family, agree in general with regard to the simplicity of their sylla- 
bles. In the other family of South African speech, the Hottentot, 
compound consonants are equally eschewed at the beginning of 
‘ words. In Kafir we find gold pronounced igolide. If we look to 
the Finnish, and the whole Uralic class of the Northern Turanian 
languages, we meet with the same disinclination to admit double 
consonants at the beginning, or any consonants whatever at the 
end of words. No genuine Finnish word begins with a double con- 
sonant, for the assimilated and softened consonants, which are spelt 
as double letters, were originally simple sounds. The Esthonian, 
Lapp, Mordvinian, Ostiakian, and Hungarian, by dropping or weak- 
ening their final and unaccented vowels, have acquired a large 
number of words ending in simple and double consonants; but 
throughout the Uralic class, wherever we can trace the radical 
elements of language, we always find simple consonants and simple 
vowels, ’—P. 190. 
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The mode in which compound consonants are dealt with in 
Prakrit and the modern North Indian vernaculars, is investigated 
and explained by Mr Beames in chapter iv. of his ‘‘ Comparative 
Grammar.” The Prakrit rules for the assimilation of compound 
consonants bear a considerable resemblance, up to a certain point, 
to the Dravidian, especially in regard to the combination, called by 
Mr Beames “the strong nexus ’’—that is, the combination, without 
a vowel, of the strong consonants only, such as kt, tp, &c., respect- 
ing which the rule of the Prakrits, as of Tamil, is that the first con- 
sonant should be assimilated to the next. Vararuchi expresses the 
Prakrit rule rather peculiarly by saying that the first consonant is 
elided, the second doubled. The corresponding Tamil rule applies 
only to the treatment of tadbhavas, no such conjunction of conso- 
nants as kt, &c., being possible in words of purely Dravidian origin. 


Minor DIALEcTIC PECULIARITIES 
1. Euphonic Displacements of Consonants. 


In the Dravidian languages, consonants are sometimes found 
to change places through haste or considerations of euphony, 
especially, but not exclusively, in the speech of the vulgar. 


We have example of this in the Tamil tase, flesh, which by 
a displacement of consonants, and a consequent change of the surd 
into the sonant, has become Sadei: kudirei, a horse, is in this 
manner often pronounced by the vulgar in the Tamil country kuri- 
dei; and looking at the root syllable of the Telugu word, gur-ram, 
it is hard to decide whether kuridet or kudirei is to be regarded as 
the true Dravidian original, though the apparent derivation of the 
word from kudi, Tam. to leap, inclines me to prefer kudirei. In 
many instances, through the operation of this displacement, we find 
one form of a word in Tamil, and another, considerably different, 
in Telugu or Canarese. Thus, koppuf, Tam. the navel, is in Telugu 
pokkilt, in Malayalam pokku]; and pokki]; and padar, Tam. to spread 
as a creeper, is in Canarese parad-u. In comparing words in the 
different dialects, it is always necessary to bear in mind the fre- 
quent recurrence of this displacement. 


2. Euphonic Displacement of Vowels. 

In Telugu we find many instances of a still more curious dis- 
placement of vowels. This displacement occurs most commonly in 
words which consist of three short syllables beginning with a 
vowel; and when it occurs, we find that the second vowel has dis- 
appeared, and that the first vowel has migrated from the begin- 
ning of the word to the second syllable, and at the same time been 
lengthened to compensate for the vowel that is lost. We have 
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here, to deal, therefore, with an euphonic amalgamation of vowels, 
as well as an euphonic displacement. I take as an example the 
Dravidian demonstrative pronouns, remote and proximate; and I 
select the plural, rather than the singular, to get rid of the dis- 
turbing element of a difference which exists in the formatives. In 
Tamil those pronouns are avar, they, remote; and ivar, they, proxi- 
mate, corresponding to ili and hi. Canarese adds u to each word, 
so that they become avaru and ivaru. By analogy this is the form 
we should expect to find in Telugu also; but on examination, we 
find in Telugu vd@ru instead of avaru, and viru instead of ivaru, 
The neuter demonstrative pronouns of Telugu being dissyllables, 
there is no displacement in their nominatives (adi, that, idi, this, 
corresponding closely to the Tamil adu, idu); but when they 
become trisyllables by the addition of the inflexional suffix, ni, we 
find a displacement similar to that which has been described— 
e.g., adini, it, or of it, becomes dani, and idini becomes dini. Many 
ordinary substantives undergo in Telugu a similar change—e.g., 
ural, Tamil, a mortar, pronounced oral, should by analogy be oralu 
in Telugu; but instead of oralu we find rdlu. In each of the ins- 
tances mentioned, the change seems to have been produced by the 
rejection of the second vowel, and the substitution for it of a 
lengthened form of the first. This unsettledness of the vowels, 
as Dr Gundert calls it, attaches chiefly to the enunciation of J, r, 
and other liquid consonants. 


As soon as this peculiar law of the displacement of vowels is 
brought to light, a large number of Telugu words and forms, which 
at first sight appear to be widely different from Tamil and Cana- 
rese, are found to be the same or but slightly altered. Thus kadu, 
Tel. it will not be, or it is not, is found to be the same as the Tamil 
‘agadu; lédu, there is not, corresponds to the Tamil tlladu, or iladu ; 
and by an extension of a similar rule to monosyllables, we find /o, 
Tel. within, to be identical with uj, Tam.; OJ, old Canarese. A 
similar rule of displacement appears in Tul]u, though in a less degree. 


3. Rejection of Radical Consonants. 


Telugu and Canarese evince a tendency to reject or soften 
away liquid consonants in the middle of words, even though such 
consonants should belong to the root, not to the formative. Thus, 
neruppu, Tam. fire, is softened into nippu; elumbu, a bone, into 
emmu; udal (pronounced odal) body, into offu; porudu, time, into 
poddu; erudu, an ox, into eddu, marundu, medicine, into mandu. 
For the last word TuJju has mardu, Can, maddu (ancient Can. 
mardu). For the Tam. erupadu, seventy, Can. has eppatiu; for 
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eruppu, Tam. to raise (root, Tam. eru, to rise, Can. é/u), Can. has 
ebbisu. For the Tam. Koruppu, korumei, fat, Can. has kobbu, 
Tulu komme. So Tam. erumei, a buffalo, Tulu erme, Can. emme. 
Something similar to this process takes place, but not so syste- 
matically, in vulgar colloquial Tamil. 


In a few instances, on the other hand, Telugu appears to have 
retained a radical letter which has disappeared in some connections 
from Tamil. For example, ddu, with, together with, is the suffix 
of the Tamil conjunctive case. On examining Telugu, we find that 
the corresponding suffix is t6da. Jt has already been shown that 
d in Telugu corresponds to 7 in Tamil; and consequently toda 
would become in Tamil tdra. tora (tdra-mei) is contained in 
Tamil, and means companionship—a meaning which appears also 
in many Telugu compounds; and thus by the help of Telugu we 
find that the Tamil 6du and tora are closely allied, if not virtually 
identical; that the meaning of the suffix ddu accords with its use; 
and that there is also reason to conclude another pair of similar 
words to be allied, viz., udan, with, Can. odane, a suffix of the con- 
junctive case, in itself a noun signifying connection, and todar, a 
verbal root, to follow; to join on, written also tudar. 


Dr Gundert is right in considering Odu a lengthened secondary 
form of odu, which is still used in Malayalam poetry (and equally 
so in Tamil). Old Can. has oda, odam, modern Can. odane; Tulu 
oftugu, with Can. odane is of course the equivalent of the Tam. 
udan, together with. odu, therefore, he thinks, needs no explana- 
tion from Tel. t6du, Tam. t6ra, companionship, the root of which 
latter word is toru (found with this meaning in Tam. torudi, a 
crowd). todar, to follow, explains itself as a verbal noun of todu, 
to touch, to connect. These three roots he considers as altogether 
distinct from, and independent of, each other. It seems to me, 
however; On a comparison of the three roots, difficult to avoid the 
conclusion that they are substantially identical. The lengthening 
of the root vowel in secondary forms of roots is quite common in 
Tamil, and the close relationship of the radical meanings of the 
shorter forms, odu, todu, and toru, favours the supposition that 
they are only different forms of the same root. I cannot perceive 
any essential difference between the radical meanings of odu and 
todu. The former, as we see from its verbal noun offu, means to 
touch so as to adhere, the latter simply to touch. The slight varia- 
tions apparent in form and meaning appear to me to be specialisa- 
tions of acommon root. See the section on the radiation of roots, 
through “ Particles of Specialisation ’’. 


on 
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4. Accent, 


It is generally stated that the Dravidian languages are desti- 
tute of accent, and that emphasis is conveyed by the addition of 
the @ emphatic alone. Though, however, the Dravidian languages 
are destitute of the Indo-Greek system of accents, the use of accent 
is not altogether unknown to them; and the position of the Dravi- 
dian accent, always an acute one, accords well with the agglutina- 
tive structure of Dravidian words. The accent is upon the first 
syllable of the word; that syllable alone, in most cases, constitut- 
ing the base, prior to every addition of formatives and inflexional 
forms, and remaining always unchanged. ‘The first syllable of 
every word may be regarded as the natural seat of accent; but if 
the word be compounded a secondary accent distinguishes the 
first syllable of the second member of the compound, 


As in other languages, so in the Dravidian, accent is carefully 
to be distinguished from quantity; and in enunciation an accented 
short vowel is more emphatic than an unaccented longone. Thus, 
in the intransitive Tamil verb adangugiradu, it is contained, the 
second syllable, ang, is long by position, yet the only accent is that 
which is upon the first syllable ad, which, though shorter than the 
second, is more emphatic. Another example is furnished by the 
compound verb udeind’-irukkiradu, it is broken; literally, having 
been broken it is. Though in this instance the second syllable of 
the first word of the compound is long, not only by position, but 
by nature, and the second syllable of the auxiliary word is long by 
position, yet the principal accent rests upon the first syllable of the 
first word ud, the most emphatic portion of the compound, and the 
secondary accent rests upon tr, the first syllable and crude base of 
the auxiliary; hence it is pronounced udeindirukkiradu, every 
syllable except the two accented ones being enunciated lightly and 
with rapidity. 


The general rule of the Dravidian languages, which fixes the 
accent in the first or root syllable, admits of one exception. In 
poetical Tamil one and the same formis used as the third person 
of the verb (in each tense, number, and gender) and as a participial 
noun—e.g., Oduvan means either he will read, or one who reads— 
i.e., a reader. Even in the colloquial dialect the third person 
neuter singular, especially in the future tense, is constantly used in 
both senses —e.g., Oduvadu, means either it will read, or that which 
will read or abstractly, yet more common still, a reading, or to 
read. The same form being thus used in a double sense, ‘Tamil 
grammarians have determined that the difference in signification 
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should be denoted by a difference in accent. Thus when @Oduvdn 
is a verb, meaning he will read, the accent is left in its natural 
place, on the root syllable—e.g., Oduvan; but when it is an appel- 
lative or participial noun, meaning he who reads, the pronominal 
termination is to be pronounced more emphatically, that is, it 
becomes the seat of accent—e.g., Oduvan. 


Dr Gundert (in an article in the ournal of the German 
Oriental Society for 1869) directs attention to a subject which I 
had not sufficiently discussed—viz., the changes which Sanskrit 
sounds undergo when Sanskrit words are Dravidianised. Old 
tadbhavas, he observes, are not to be regarded as mere corruptions. 
Most of the changes that have taken place when Sanskrit words 
have been adopted by the Dravidian dialects have been in accord- 
ance with rule, though some appear to be arbitrary. It would be 
easy, he says, to point out the laws in virtue of which, for instance, 
the Sans. vrishabha, an ox, has become basava in Can. Tel., and 
Tuju; in Tam. and Mal. idaba and edava; and also to show how 
the Sans. parva, a season, becomes in Tam. paruva, in Can. habba; 
and how Brahma has become in Tel. Bomma and in Tam. Pirama. 
He contents himself, however, with pointing out some of the laws 
which appear in the formation of the oldest class of tadbhavas. 
One of these laws consists in the simple omission of non-Dravidian 
sounds, such as the sibilants. Thus, sahasram, Sans. for one 
thousand, becomes in Can. savira, in Tulu sd@ra, in Tam. G@yiram. 
The latter has been formed, he thinks, thus—sahasiram=a-a-iram 
ayiram. So, out of the Pali name for Ceylon, Sihalam, the old 
Tamil formed Ijam. The nakshatras Mrigasirsham and Sravanam, 
have become in Mal. Magayiram and Onam. Sramana, a Jaina 
ascetic, becomes in Tamil Samana-n, and also Amana-n; Sisam, 
lead, becomes iyam. 


Another rule, which shows itself especially in Canarese, in the 
shortening of the long vowels of Sanskrit. Thus, from Sans. 
kumart, a young girl, comes Tamil kumari (whence Comorin), 
from Sréshfi, a superior, comes Sefft: (chetty), the title of the mer- 
chant caste. A noticeable illustration is Sanskrit, sn@ha, oil, which 
in all the Dravidian dialects becomes ney. Another important rule 
consists in the separation of vowels. Noold Dravidian word can 
commence with / or r. Hence raja, a king, becomes commonly 
irasa; loka, uldgam. ‘The predilection for short vowels produces a 
further change in these words—raja becomes in Tamil arasa-n and 
araya-n; loka, ulagam, and ulagu; Sans. Révati, the nakshatra, 
becomes Iravati. 


PART II 


ROOTS 


Before proceeding to examine and compare the grammatical 
forms of the Dravidian languages, it is desirable to examine the 
characteristics of Dravidian roots, and the nature of the changes 
which are effected in them by the addition of the grammatical 
forms. The manner in which various languages deal with their 
roots is strongly illustrative of their essential spirit and distinctive 
character; and it is chiefly with reference to their differences in 
this particular, that the languages of Europe and Asia admit of 
being arranged into classes. 


Those classes are as follows:—(1) The monosyllabic, un- 
compounded, or isolative languages, of which Chinese is the prin- 
cipal example, in which roots admit of no change or combination, 
and in which all grammatical relations are expressed either by 
auxiliary words or phrases, or by the position of words in a sen- 
tence. (2) The Semitic or intro-mutative languages, in which 
grammatical relations are expressed by internal changes in the 
vowels of dissyllabic roots. (3) The agglutinative languages, in 
which grammatical relations are expressed by affixes or suffixes 
added to the root or compounded with it. In the latter. class I 
include both the Indo-European and the Scythian groups of tongues. 
They differ, indeed, greatly from one another in details, and that 
‘not only in their vocabularies but also in their grammatical forms ; 
yet include them both in one class, because they appear to agree, 
or to have originally agreed, in the principle of expressing gram- 
matical relation by means of the agglutination of auxiliary words. 
The difference between them is rather in degree than in essence. 
Agreeing in original construction, they differ considerably in deve- 
lopment. In the highly cultivated languages of the Indo-European 
family, post-positional additions have gradually been melted down 
into inflexions, and sometimes even blended with the root; whilst 
in the less plastic languages of the Scythian group, the principle of 
agglutination has been more faithfully retained, and every portion 
and particle of every compound word has not only maintained 
its original position, but held fast its separate individuality. In 
this particular the Dravidian languages agree in general rather 
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with the Scythian than the Indo-European; and hence in each 
dialect of the family there is, properly speaking, only one declen- 
sion and one conjugation. 


It is to be remembered that the three classes mentioned above, 
into which the languages of Europe and Asia have been divided, 
are not separated from one another by hard and fast lines of dis- 
tinction. Their boundaries overlap one another. Probably all 
languages consisted at first of isolated monosyllables. The isolative 
languages have become partly agglutinative, and changes in the 
internal vowels of roots, which are specially characteristic of the 
Semitic languages, are not unknown in the agglutinative class, 
especially in the Indo-European family. Such internal changes 
may occasionally be observed even in the Dravidian languages. 


I here proceed to point out the most notable peculiarities of 
the Dravidian root-system, and of the manner in which roots are 
affected by inflexional combinations. 


ARRANGEMENT OF DRAVIDIAN Roots INTO CLASsEs.—Dravidian 
roots, considered by themselves, apart from formative additions of 
every kind, may be arranged into the three classes of—(1) Verbal 
roots, capable in general of being used also as nouns, which consti- 
tute by far the most numerous class; (2) Nouns which cannot be 
traced up to any extant verbs. 


1. Verbal Roots.—The Dravidian languages differ from San- 
skrit and Greek, and accord with the languages of the Scythian 
group, in generally using the crude root of the verb, without any 
addition, as the imperative of the second person singular. This is 
the general rule, and the few apparent exceptions that exist are to 
be regarded either as corruptions, or as euphonic or honorific forms 
of the imperative. Ina few instances, both in Tamil and in Telugu, 
the second person singular of the imperative has cast off its final 
consonant, which is generally in such cases a soft guttural or a 
liquid; but in those instances the unchanged verbal theme is found 
in the less used second person plural, or in the infinitive. 


A considerable proportion of Dravidian roots are used either as 
verbal themes or as nouns, without addition or alteration in either 
case ; and the class in which they are to be placed depends solely on 
the connection. The use of any root as a noun may be, and in gene- 
ral is, derived from its use as a verb, which would appear to be 
the primary condition and use of most words belonging to this 
class; but as such words, when used as nouns, are used without the 
addition of formatives or any other marks of derivation, they can 
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scarcely be regarded as derivatives from verbs; but in respect of 
grammatical form, the verb and the noun must be considered either 
as twin sisters or as identical. The following will suffice as examples 
of this twofold condition or use of the same root:—gol, Tam. asa 
verb, means to speak ; asa noun, a word; tari, Tam. as a verb, to 
lop, to chop off; asa noun, astake,aloom: muri, Tam. as a verb, 
to break in two; as anoun, fragment, a document written on a 
fragment of a palm-leaf, a bond. In these instances it is evident 
that the radical meaning of the word is unrestrained, and free to 
taker either a verbal ora nominal direction. Moreover, as the Dra- 
vidian adjective is not separate from the noun, but is generally iden- 
tical with it, each root may be said to be capable of a threefold use— 
viz., (1) asanoun, (2) as an adjective, and (3) asaverb. Thus 
in Tamil, kad-u, if used as the nominative of a verb, or followed 
by case terminations, isa noun, and means harshness of pungency ; 
if it is placed before another noun for the purpose of qualifying it, 
it becomes an adjective—e.g., kadu-nadet, a sharp walk; kadu-vay, 
the tiger, literally harsh mouth; and when standing alone, or pre 
ceded by a pronoun of the second person, expressed or understood, 
it becomes a verb—e.g., kadu, be sharp. With the formative addi- 
tion gu, the same root becomes kadu-gu, mustard, that which is 
pungent. Again, when the included vowel is_ lengthened, it 
becomes kdadu, a forest, literally what is rough, harsh, or rugged. 


It would appear that originally there was no difference in any 
instance between the verbal and the nominal form of the root in 
any Dravidian dialect. Gradually, however, as the dialects became 
more cultivated, and as logical distinctness was felt to be desirable, 
a separation commenced to take place. This separation was affect- 
.ed by modifying the theme by some formative addition, when it 
was desired to restrict it to one purpose alone, and prevent if from 
being used for others also. In many instances the theme is still 
used in poetry, in accordance with ancient usages, indifferently 
either-as a verb or a noun; but in prose more commonly as a noun 
only, or as a verb only. 


2. Nouns.—In Sanskrit and the languages allied to it, all 
words, with the exception of a few pronouns and particles, are 
derived by native grammarians from verbal roots. In the Dravi- 
dian languages the number of nouns which are incapable of being 
traced up or resolved into verbs is more considerable. Still, such 
nouns bear but a small proportion to the entire number; and nota 
few which are generally considered to be underived roots are in reality 
verbal nouns or verbal derivatives, 
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Many Dravidian dissyllabic nouns have for their second sylla- 
ble al, a particle which is a commonly used formative of verbal 
nouns in Tamil, and a sign of the infinitive in Canarese and Gond. 
All nouns of this class may safely be concluded to have sprung 
from verbal roots. In most instances their themes are discover- 
able, though in afew no trace of the verb from which they have 
been derived is now apparent. I cannot doubt that the following 
Tamil words, generally regarded as primitives, are derived from 
roots which are still in use—viz., viral, a finger, from viri, to 
expand ; kadal, the sea, from kada, to pass beyond; pagal, day as 
distinguished from night, properly mid-day, from pag-u, to divide ; 
kudal, a bowel, from kudei, to hollow out. 


There are many words in the Dravidian, asin other languages, 
denoting primary objects which are identical with, or but slightly 
altered from, existing verbal roots, possessing a more generic sig- 
nification. What is specially noticeable is the smallness of the 
change the roots have undergone in the Dravidian languages. One 
might suppose the name of the object to have been affixed to it only 
afew years ago. These languages present in consequence the ap- 
pearance of fresh youth, yet doubtless the true inference is that 
they have remained substantially unchanged (possibly in conse- 
quence of the high cultivation they received) from a very early 
period. ‘The change effected consists in general only in the addition 
to the root of a formative particle, or in the lengthening of the 
included vowel of the root. Either way the name of the object is 
simply a verbal noun the signification of a noun of quality. The 
following illustrations are from Tamil:—nilam, the ground, 
from nil, to stand; nadu, the cultivated country, from nadu, to plant; 
kadu, the forest, from kadu, to be rugged (compare also kadam, a 
rough way, a forest); vin, the sky, from wif to be clear; min, a star, 
also a fish, from min, to glitter ; veJJi, the planet Venus, also silver, 
from vel, white; kudiret,a horse, from kudi, to leap; pandri (pal-ti), 
a hog, from pal, atusk; a@du, asheep, from adu, to frisk; (Dr Gun- 
dert carries this noun still futher back, but with some risk of er- 
ror, to adu, to fight or cook, the sheep being regarded as the fight- 
ing animal, or the animal that was cooked); kan, the eye, identical 
with kan (in the past tense kan), to see; mikku, the nose (Tel. 
mukku, Can. migu), from mug-ar, to smell; nakku, the tongue, 
from nakku, to lick (compare the probably older na, the tongue, 
with nay, a dog, the animal that licks). Probably also kei, the 
hand, bears the same relation to Sey, to do (Can. géyu), that the 
Sanskrit kara, the hand, bears to kar (kri), to do. In Telugu, ché, 
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the hand, is identical with ché, to do (kei also is used in Telugu). 
I may here remark that the names of animals in the Dravidian lan- 
guages are not imitations of the sounds they make, but are predi- 
cative words, expressive of some one of their qualities. 


Though the greater number of Dravidian nouns are undoubted- 
ly to be regarded as verbal derivatives, a certain proportion remain 
which cannot now be traced to any ulterior source. In this class 
are to be included the personal prnouns; some of the particles of 
relation which answer to the case signs and prepositions of other 
languages; and a coniderable number of common nouns, including 
some names of objects—e.g., kal, foot, kal, a stone, and most nouns 
of quality—e.g., kar, black, veJ, white, se, red, &c. A suspicion 
may be entertained that some of the apparently simple 
nouns belonging to this class are derived from verbal roots which 
have become obsolete. Thus, mun, before, a noun of relation, ap- 
pears at first sight to be an underived radical, yet it is evident that 
it is connected with mudal, first; and this word, being a verbal noun 
in dal, is plainly derived from a verb in mu, now lost; so that, after 
all, mun itself appears to be a verbal derivative: mél, above, may 
similarly be traced to a lost verb mi, apparent in the Telugu and 
Tamil, midu, above; mél is equivalent to mi-y-al: kir, below, may 
be traced to kir (found in kir-angu, root). 


A large majority of the Dravidian postpositions and adverbs, 
and of the particles employed in nominal and verbal inflexions are 
known to be verbs or nouns adapted to special uses. Every word 
belonging to the class of adverbs and prepositions in the Dravidian 
languages is either the infinite or the participle of a verb, or the 
nominative, the genitive, or the locative of a noun; and even of the 
inflexional particles which are employed in the declension of nouns, 
and in conjugating verbs, nearly all are easily recognised to be 
derived from nouns or verbs. Thus, in Telugu, the signs of the 
instrumental ablative, ché and chéta, are the nominative and loca- 
tive of the word hand. So also the Tamil locative of rest may be 
formed by the addition of any noun which signifies a place; and the 
locative of separation, a case denoting motion from a place, or 
rather the place from whence motion commences, is formed by the 
addition of in or of il, the ordinary sign of the locative of rest, 
which means ‘ here’ or a house. 

The same suffix added to the crude aoristic form of the verb, 
constitutes the subjunctive case in Tamil—e.g., var-il or var-in, if 
(he, she, it or they) come literally, in (his or her or their) coming—that 
is, in the event of (his or her or their) coming. 
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Of the post-positions or suffixes which are used as signs of case, — 


some distinctly retain their original meaning; in some, the original 
meaning shines more or less distinctly through the technical ap- 
propriation; but it is doubtful whether any trace whatever remains 
of the original meaning of ku, ki, or ge, the sign of the dative and 
particle of direction, The Dravidian dative has, therefore, assumed 
the character of a real grammatical case; and in this particular the 
Dravidian languages have been brought into harmony with the 
genius of the Indo-European grammar. 


Dravip1AN Roots ORIGINALLY MONOSYLLABIC.—It may appear 
at first sight scarcely credible that the Dravidian roots were origi- 
nally monosyllabic, when it is considered that the majority of the 
words in every Dravidian sentence are longer than those of (per- 
haps) any other language in Asia or Europe (e.g., compare trukki- 
radu, Tamil, it is, with the Latin est), and are inferior in length 
only to the words of the polysynthetic languages of America. 


The great length of Dravidian words arises partly from the 
separation of clashing consonants by the insertion of euphonic 
vowels, but chiefly from the successive agglutination of formative 
and inflexioned particles and pronominal fragments. A consider- 
able number of Dravidian verbal themes, prior to the addition of 
inflexional forms, are trisyllabic; but it will generally be found that 
the first two syllables have been expanded out of one by the eupho- 
nic insertion or addition of a vowel; whilst the last syllable of the 
apparent base is in reality a formative addition, which appears to 
have been the sign of a verbal noun in its origin, but which now 
serves to distinguish transitive verbs from intransitives. In some 
instances the first syllable of the verbal theme contains the root, 
whilst the second is a particle anciently added to it, and compound- 
ed with it for the purpose of expanding or restricting the significa- 
tion. The syllables that are added to the inflexional base are those 
which denote case, tense, person, and number. 


Hence, whatever be the length and complication of Dravidian 
words, they may invariably be traced up to monosyllabic roots, 
by a careful removal of successive accretions. Thus, when we 
analyse perugugiradu, Tam. it increases, we find that the final edu 
represents the pronoun it, gir is the sign of the present tense, and 
perugu is the base or verbal theme. Of this base, the final syllable 
gu is only a formative, restricting the verb to an intransitive or 
neuter signification; and by its removal we come to peru, the real 
root, which is used also as an adjective or noun of quality, signify- 
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ing greatness or great. Nor is even this dissyllable peru the ulti- 
“mate condition of the root; it is an euphonised form of per, which 
- is found in the adjectives per-iya and per-um, great; and an eupho- 
—nically lengthened but monosyllabic form of the same is pér. Thus, 
by successive agglutinations, a word of six syllables has been found 
to grow out of one. In all these forms, and under every shape 
which the word can assume, the radical element remains un- 
changed, or is so slightly changed that it can readily be pointed 
out by the least experienced scholar. The root always stands out 
in distinct relief, unobscured, unabsorbed, though surrounded by 
a large family of auxiliary affixes. This distinctness and promi- 
nence of the radical element in every word is a characteristic fea- 
ture of all the Scythian tongues (¢.g., of the Turkish and the Hun- 
garian); whilst in the Semitic and Indo-European tongues the root 
is frequently so much altered that it can scarcely be recognised. 


2] 


Dravidian roots, adds Dr Gundert, arrange themselves natu- 
rally in two classes, each originally monosyllabic; one class ending 
in a vowel generally long—e.g., @, to become; $a, to die; p06, to 
go; or ending in a consonant, in which case the vowel is short— 
¢.g., ad’, to approach; an’, to be in contact; nil, to stand; gel, to go. 
(Additions to these monosyllabic roots are either formative parti- 
cles, particles of specialisation, or helps to enunciation). 


It is desirble here to explain in detail the manner in which 
Dravidian roots, originally monosyllabic, have been lengthened by 
the insertion or addition of euphonic vowels, or by formative addi- 
tions or in both ways. 


EvpHonic LENGTHENING OF Roots.—Crude Dravidian roots are 
sometimes lengthened by the addition of an euphonic vowel to the 
base. This euphonic addition to the final ¢onsonant takes place in 
grammatical Telugu and Canarese in the case of all words ending 
in a consonant, whatever be the number of syllables they contain. 
Vowel additions to roots which contain two syllables and upwards, 
seem to be made solely for the purpose of helping the enunciation ; 
but when the additions which have been made to some monosyllabic 
roots are examined, it will be found that they are intended not so 
much for vocalisation as for euphonisation. 


When it is desired merely to help the enunciation of a final 
consonant, u is the vowel that is ordinarily employed for the pur- 
pose, and this u is uniformly clided when it is followed by another 
-_ yowel; but u is not the only vowel which is added on to monosyl- 
_ labic roots, though perhaps it is most frequently met with; and 
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in some of the instances under consideration, it becomes so _inti- 
mately blended with the real base that it will not consent to be 
elided. Next to u,the vowel which is most commonly employed 
is i, then follows a, then e or ei, according to the dialect. Verbal 
roots borrowed from Sanskrit have generally 1 added to the final 
consonants in all the Dravidian languages, to which Telugu adds 
nchu, and Canarese su, formatives which will be noticed after- 
wards. Thus, fap, Sans. to curse, isin Tamil gabi, in Tel. Sapinchu, 
in Can. gabisu. On comparing the various Dravidian idioms, it will 
be found that all these auxiliary or enunciative vowels are inter- 
changeable. Thus, of Tamil verbs in a, mara, to forget, is in 
Canarese mare; of Tamil verbs ini, kadi, to bite, isin Telugu kara- 
chu; gelt, to win, is in Canarese gillu. Of Tamil verbs in et, mufez, 
to sprout, is in Telugu moluchu. These final vowels being thus 
interchangeable equivalents, it appears to me evident that they are 
intended merely as helps to enunciation, that they are not essential 
parts of the themes to which they are suffixed, and that they do 
not add anything to their meaning. 


FoRMATIVE ADDITIONS TO Roots.—Formative suffixes are ap- 
pended to the crude bases of nouns as well as to those of verbs. 
They are added not only to verbal derivatives, but to nouns which 
appear to be primitive; but they are most frequently appended to 
verbs properly so called, of the inflexional bases of which they 
form the last syllable, generally the third. These particles seem 
originally to have been the formatives of verbal nouns, and the 
verbs to which they are suffixed seem originally to have had the 
force of secondary verbs; but whatever may have been the origin 
of these particles, they now serve to distinguish transitive verbs 
from intransitives, and the adjectival form of nouns from that which 
stands in an isolated position and is used as a nominative. In Tamil 
in which these formatives are most largely used and most fully 
developed, the initial consonant of the formative is single when it 
marks the intransitive or neuter signification of the verb, or that 
form of the noun which governs verbs or is governed by them: 
when it marks the transitive or active voice of the verb, or the 
abjectival form of the noun—viz., that form of the noun which is 
assumed by the first of two nouns that stand in a case relation to 
one another—the initial consonant of the formative is doubled, and 
is at the same time changed from a sonant into a surd. The single 
consonant, which is characteristic of the intransitive formative, is 
often euphonised by prefixing a nasal, without, however, altering 
its signification or value, The Tamil formative are—(1) gu or 
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ngu, and its transitive kku, answering to the Telugu chu, or nchu; 
(2) su, and its transitive ssu or chchu; (3) du or ndu, and its 
transitive ttu, with its equivalent du or ndu, and its transitive ttu; 
and (4) bu or mbu, with its transitive ppu. 


I proceed to consider the various formatives more particularly, 
with examples of their use and force, 


(1) ku, pronounced gu, with its nasalised equivalent ngu, and 
its transitive kku. Tamil examples: peru-gu, intrans. to become 
increased, peru-kku, trans. to cause to increase; ada-ngu, to be 
contained, ada-kku, to contain. So also in the case of dissyllabic 
roots—e.g.,d-gu, to become, a-kku, to make,; ni-ngu, to quit, ni-kku, 
to put away. There is a considerable number of nouns, chiefly 
trisyllabic, in which the same formative is emploved. In this case, 
however, there is no difference between the isolated shape of the 
noun and the adjectival shape. Whatever particle is used, whether 
gu, ngu, or kku, it retains its position in all circumstances un- 
changed. Examples: pada-gu, a boat, kira-ngu, a root, karu-kku, 
a sharp edge. From a comparison of the above examples, it is evi- 
dent that ng is equivalent to g, and euphonised from it; and that 
ng, equally with g, becomes kk in a transitive connection. In a few 
instances, kku, the transitive formative, is altered in colloquial 
Tamil usage to ch, chu, according to a law of interchange already 
noticed—e.g., kaykku, to boil (crude root kay, to be hot), is gene- 
rally written and pronounced kaychchu. This altered form of the 
sign of the transitive, which is the exception in Tamil, is in Telugu 
the rule of the language, kku being regularly replaced in Telugu 
by chu. 


In Telugu the intransitive formative gu is not euphonically 
altered into ngu as in Tamil; but an obscure nasal, the half anu- 
svara, often precedes the gu, and shows that in both languages 
the same tendency to nasalisation exists. It is remarkable, that 
whilst Tamil often nasalises the formative of the neuter, and never 
admits a nasal into the transitive formative, Telugu, in a large 
number of cases, nasalises the transitive, and generally leaves the 
neuter in its primitive, unnasalised condition. Thus in Telugu, 
whenever the base terminates in 7 (including a large number of 
Sanskrit derivatives), chu is converted into nchu; though neither 
in this case nor in any case does the kku of the Tamil change into 
ngku. E.g., from raffi, double Tamil forms raffi-kka (infinitive), 
to double; whilst the Telugu form of the same _ reffi-ncha. 
manni-ncha, to forgive, in Telugu, corresponds in the same manner 
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to the Tamil manni-kka. In some cases in Telugu the euphonic 
nasal is prefixed to chu, not after i only, but after other vowels 
besides. Thus, perugu, to increase, neut, is the same in Tamil and 
in Telugu, but instead of finding peru-chu to be transitive or active 
(corresponding to the Tamil transitive peru-kku), we find penchu, 
corrupted from fer’-nchu: so also instead of pagu-kku, Tam. to 
divide, we find in Telugu panchu, for pag’-nchu. 


The identiy of the Tamil k and the Telugu ch appears also 
from the circumstance that in many cases ou may optionally be 
used in Telugu instead chu. This use of ou as the equivalent of 
chu points to a time when gu was the formative in ordinary use in 
Telugu as in Tamil; for ch has no tendency to be converted into 
v, b, or p, whilst k or g constantly evinces this tendency to change 
into v, not only in Telugu, but also in colloquial Tamil ; and 2 is 
reularly interchangeable with 6 and its surd ~. I conclude, there- 
fore, that gu was the original shape of this formative in the Dravi- 
dian languages; aud that its doubled surd shape, ku, the forma- 
tive of transitives, was softened in Telugu into chu, and in Cana- 
rese still further softened into Su. 


(2) Su, and its transitive sSu, pronounced chchu.—This forma- 
tive is very rare in Tamil, and the examples which Telugu con- 
tains, though abundant, are not to the point, inasmuch as they are 
apparently altered. from the older ku and ku, by the ordinary 
softening process by which & changes into s or ch, and && into 
chch. A Tamil example of this formative is seen in adei-Su, to take 
refuge, of which the transitive is adei-chchu, to enclose, to twine 
round. 


(3) du or ndu, with its transitive form tiv.—There appears to 
be no difference whatever between this formative and the other 
three, gu, Su, or bu, in meaning or grammatical relation; and as gw 
is euphonised in the intransitive to ngu, so is du to ndu; whilst 
in the transitive the doubled d (and its equivalent nd) changes by 
rule into tt. The euphonic change of du to ndu has so generally 
taken place, that ndu is invariably used instead of dw in the forma- 
tives of verbs of this class; and it is only in the formatives of nouns 
that du, the more primitive form, is sometimes found to have sur- 
vived. The formative gu remains unaltered in the adjectival form 
of nouns; but dw changes into tiu, when used adjectivally, in the 
same manner as in the transitive voice of verbs. Tamil examples 
of this formative: tiru-ndu, to become correct, firu-ttu, to correct; 
maru-ndu, medicine, adjectival form of the same, maru-ttr—e.g., j 
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_ marutlu- (p) pei a medicine bag. The primitive unnasalised du 
and its adjectival ttu are found in such words as eru-du, a bull, an 


Ox, and eru-ttu- (p) pifttu, the fastening of an ox’s traces. Nearly all 


the verbs which take du or ndu as a formative are trisyllabic. Of 
the few dissyllabic verbs of this class in Tamil, the most interest- 
ing is nindu, to swim, of which I am inclined to consider ni as the 
crude form. WNindu is evidently an euphonised form of nidu (du 
changed into ndu); for the verbal noun derived from it, nittal, 
swimming, is without the nasal, and Telugu uses idu for the verb 
itself, instead of indu, Tuju wanda, Can. isu, iju. I have little doubt 
that the du, ndu, or ju of this word is simply a formative. It is 
Open to question whether the initial n of the Tamil word is a cor- 
ruption, owing to the fondness of the Tamil for nasal sounds, so 
that the original shape was i or idu, or whether the Tel. and Can. 
word had the initial n originally, but lost it in course of time. Com- 
paring the Tamil word with nir, the word for water in all the 
Dravidian dialects, 1 am inclined to consider ni the primitive base, 
answering to the Greek vé-w (ne-6), the Latin no, nato, and also 
to nau, Sans, a boat, of which Sanskrit does not appear to contain 


the root. 


Derivative nouns formed from verbs which have formative 
suffixes always prefer as their formative the transitive suffix, or 
that which doubles and hardens the initia] consonant. Thus from 
tiru-ndu, Tam. to become correct, is formed tiru-ttam, correc- 
tion; and from fi-ngu, to sleep, ti-kkam, sleep (comp. tuyil, sleep). 
In some instances the crude root of a verb is used as the intransi- 
tive, whilst the transitive is formed by the addition of tiu to the 
root. E.g., padu, Tam. to lie down, padu-ttu, to lay; tar, to be low, 
#ar-ttu, to lower; nil (Tel. nilu), to stand, niru-ttu (for nilu-ttu), 
to establish. In such cases Canarese uses du instead of the Tamil 
ttu—e.g., ta]-du, to lower, instead of tar-ttu. This transitive forma- 
tive is sometimes represented as a causal; but it will be shown in 
the section on “ The Verb” thatiis the only real causal in the Dra- 
vidian languages. In all the cases now mentioned, where t¢tu is used 
as the formative of the transitive by Tamil, Telugu uses chu or pu. 


I class under the head of the formative all those nouns in which 
the cerebral consonants d, nd, and ff are used in the same manner 
and for the same purpose as the dentals d, nd, and tt—e.g., kuru- 
du, blindness, adjectival form of the same, kuru-ffu, blind; ira-ndu. 
two, adjectival form, ira-tfu, double. Telugu hardens, but does not 

_ double, the final d of such nouns—e.g., 6d-u, a leak, Ofi, leaky. In 
some instances in Tamil the hard, rough r, when used as a final, 
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seems to be equivalent to du or du, and is doubled and pronounced 
with a t—e.g., kina-ru, a well, kina-rru (pronounced kinaltru), of a 
well. 


(4) bu or mbu, with its transitive ppu.—In Canarese, bu, the 
original form of this intransitive suffix, has been softened into ou, 
and in Tamil, bu has universally been euphonised into mbu. This 
Tamilian formative mbu is in some instances softened in Telugu 
nouns into mu, The bu or mbu of Tamil verbs is superseded by 
vu or guin Telugu; and the forms answering to the Tamil transitive 
ppu are pu an mpu, rarely ppu. Example of the use of this for- 
mative by a verb: nirampu, Tam. to be full, nira-ppu, to fill; of 
which the crude base nir reappears in the related verbs nir-a, nir- 
avu, nir-ei, and nig-ei, to be full, to be level, &c. Telugu has nindu 
instead of nirambu; but the transitive nimpu answers very nearly 
to the Tamil nirappu. Example of a noun in mbu and ppu; iru-mbu, 
Tam. iron, adjectival form, iru-ppu, of iron—e.g. iruppu- (k) kol, an 
iron rod. In Telugu irumbu is softened into inumu, adjectival form 
inupa. Canarese still adheres to the original form of this suffix, 
generally softening 6 into v, but leaving it always unnasalised— 
e.g., CGanarese havu, a snake, properly pavu: Tamil pambu, nasa- 
lised from pabu; adjectival form pappu—e.g., pappu- (k) kodi, the 
serpent banner. Telugu, still further altered, pamu. This exam- 
ple clearly illustrates the progressive euphonisation of the forma- 
tive in question. 


It has been mentioned that Telugu uses pu or mpu as a for- 
mative of transitive verbs where Tamil uses ppu. It should be 
added that even in those cases where Tamil uses the other forma- 
tives previously noticed, viz., kku and tu, Telugu often prefers pu. 
Compare the following infinitives in Tamil and in Telugu—e.g., 
méyka, Tam. to feed cattle, mépa, Tel.; nirutta, Tam. to establish, 
nilupa, Tel. Where kku in Tamil, and pu in Telugu, are preceded 
by i, this formative becomes in Telugu either mpu or nchu—e.g., 
compare oppuvi-kka, Tamil, to deliver over, with the correspond- 
ing Telugu infinitive, oppagi-mpa, or oppagi-ncha. 


It appears from the various particulars now mentioned, that 
transitive verbs and nouns used adjectively must have been re+ 
garded by the primitive Tamilians as possessing some quality in 
common. The common feature possessed by each is doubtless the 
quality of transition ; for it is evident that when nouns are used 
adjectively there is a transition of the quality or act denoted by 
the adjectival noun to the noun substantive to which it is prefixed, 
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which corresponds to the transition of the action denoted by the 
transitive verb to the accusative which it governs. 


It is manifest that the various particles which are used as for- 
matives do not essentially differ from one another either in signifi- 
cation, in the purpose for which they are used, in the manner in 
which they are affixed, or in the manner in which they are doubled 
and hardened. It seems to have been euphony only that determined 
which of the sonants g, §, d, d, or 6 should be suffixed as a formative 
to any particular verb or noun. The only particular in which a 
grammatical principle appears to exist, is the doubling of the ini- 
tial consonant of the formative, to denote or correspond with the 
putting forth of energy, which is inherent in the idea of active or 
transitive verbs, as distinguished from intransitives. 


From the statements and examples given above, it may be con- 
cluded that wherever Dravidian verbs or nouns are found to ter- 
minate in any of the syllables referred to, there is reason to suspect 
that the first part of the word alone constitutes or contains the root. 
The final syllables gu, ngu, kku; su, chu; du, ndu, ttu; du ndu, ttu; 
bu, mbu, mpu, pu, ppu; mu, vu, may as a general rule be rejected 
as formative additions. This rule will be found on examination to 
throw unexpected light on the derivation and relationship of many 
nouns which are commonly supposed to be primitive and inde- 
pendent, but which, when the syllables referred to above are reject- 
ed, are found to be derived from or allied to verbal roots which are 
still in use. JI adduce, as examples, the following Tamil words :— 
kombu, a branch, a twig; vémbu, the margosa-tree; vambu, abuse ; 
pambu, a snake. As soon as the formative final, mbu, is rejected, 
the verbs from which these nouns are derived are brought to light. 
Thus, kombu, a twig, is plainly derived from ko-y, to pluck off, to 
cut ; vé-mbu, the margosa-tree, is from vé-y, to screen or shade (the 
shade of this tree being peculiarly prized) ; va-mbu, abuse, is from 
vei, properly va-y (corresponding to the Canarese bayyu), to 
revile; pa-mbu, a snake, is from pda-y, to spring. In these instan- 
ces, the verbal base which is now in use ends in y, a merely eupho- 
nic addition, which does not belong to the root, and which dis- 
appears in the derivatives before the consonants which are added 
as formatives. The same principle applied to nouns ending in the 
other formative syllables will be found to yield similar results— 
¢.g., marundu, a medical drug, from maru, to be fragrant; and 
kirangu, a root, from kir, to be beneath, the z of which, though long in 
the Tamil Kir, is short in the Telugu kinda, below. 
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REDUPLICATION OF THE FINAL CONSONANT OF THE Root.—The 


principle of employing reduplication as a means of producing gram- 
matical expression is recognised by the Dravidian languages as well 
as by those of the Indo-European family, though the mode in which 
the reduplication is effected and the objects in view are different. It 
is in Tamil that this reduplication is most distinctly apparent, and 
it should here be borne in mind, that when a Tamil consonant is 
doubled it is changed from a sonant into a surd. The final conso- 
nant of a Tamil root is doubled—(1) for the purpose of changing 
a noun into an adjective, showing that it qualifies another noun, or 
putting it in the genitive case—e.g., from m@du, an ox, is formed 
matt-u (t) tol, ox-hide; (2) for the purpose of converting an in- 
transitive or neuter verb into a transitive—e.g., from 6d-u, to run, 
is formed 6ftu, to drive; (3) for the purpose of forming the pre- 
terite—e.g., tag-u, to be fit, takk-a, that was fit; and (4) for the 
purpose of forming derivative nouns from verbal themes—e g., 
from erud-u, to write, is formed eruti-u, a letter. (See this sub- 
ject further elucidated in the sections on ‘‘The Noun” and “ The 
Verb”). It is remarkable that whilst the Indo-European tongues 
often mark the past tense by the reduplication of the first syllable, 
it is by the reduplication of the Jlast letter the Dravidian lan- 
guages effect this purpose; and also, that whilst the Tibetan con- 
verts a noun into a verb by doubling the last consonant, this should 
be a Dravidian method of converting a verb into a noun. The ra- 
tionale of the Dravidian reduplication seems to be, that it was felt 
to be a natural way to express the idea of ftransttion both in the 
act and in the result. In Hebrew also the doubling of a consonat 
is intensitive or causative. 


Up to this point it has been found that all Dravidian polysyllabic 
roots are traceable to a monosyllabic base, lengthened either by 
euphonic additions, or by the addition of formative particles. An 
important class of dissyllabic bases remains, of which the second 
syllable, whatever may have been its origin, is an inseparable par- 
ticle of specialisation, into the nature and use of which we shall 
now inquire. 


PARTICLES OF SPECIALISATION.—The verbs and nouns belonging 
to the class of bases which are now under consideration, consist of 
a monosyllabic root or stem, containing the generic signification, 
and a second syllable, originally perhaps a formative addition, or 
perhaps the fragment of a lost root or lost postposition, by which 
the generic meaning of the stem is in some manner modified. The 


7p * 
and 
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second syllable appears sometimes to expand and sometimes to 
restrict the signification, but in some instance, through the absence 
of synonyms, its force cannot now be ascertained. As this syllable 
is intended in some manner to specialise the meaning of the root, 
I call it ‘*the particle of specialisation.” It is certain in some 
cases, probable in many, that these particles of specialisation were 
originally formatives of verbal nouns. This will appear from a 
comparison of the verbs and nouns contained in the list of final 
particles which will be found near the end of this section. 


The principle involved in the use of these particles of specialisa- 
tion, and the manner in which it is carried into effect, correspond 
in a certain degree to a characteristic feature of the Semitic 
languages, which it appears to be desirable to notice here. As far 
back as the separate existence of the Semitic family of languages 
can be traced, every root is found to consist of two syllables, com- 
prising generally three consonants. When Semitic biliteral roots 
are compared with their synonyms, or corresponding roots, in the 
Indo-European languages, and especially with those which are found 
in Sanskrit, a simpler and more primitive root-system has been 
brought to light. It has been ascertained in a considerable num- 
ber of instances that whilst the first syllable of the Hebrew root 
corresponds with Sanskrit, the second syllable does not in any 
Manner correspond to any Indo-European synonym, It is found 
also that the second syllable has not any essential connection with 
the first, and that a considerable number of families of roots exist 
in which the first syllable is the same in each case, whilst the 
second continually varies. It is therefore inferred that in such cases 
the first syllable alone (comprising two consonants, the initial and 
the final, together with the vowel used for enunciation) contains 
the radical base and generic signification, and that the second 
syllable, perhaps the fragment of an obsolete auxiliary verb, has 
been appended to the first and afterwards compounded with it, 
for the purpose of giving the generic signification a specific and 
definite direction. According to this view, which appears to be 
in the main correct, Hebrew roots are to be regarded, not singly 
and separately, as independent monads, but as arranged generically 


in clusters or groups, exhibiting general resemblances and special 


differences. The family likeness resides in the first syllable, the 
radical base; the individuality, or special peculiarity, in the second, 
the particle of specialisation. 
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It is true that in some instances the second syllable of Semitic 
roots meets with its counterpart in the Indo-European languages, 
as well as the first, or even instead of the first; but the peculiar 
rule or law now referred to is found to pervade so large a portion 
of the Hebrew roots, that it justly claims to be considered as a 
characteristic of the language. Thus, there is a family of Hebrew 
roots signifying generally to divide, to cleave, to separate, &c. The 
members of this family are palah, palah, palag, pala, palal; and also 
(through the dialectic interchange of / with r) pdarash, paras, 
Chaldee peras. It cannot be doubted that in all these instances the 
first syllable pal or par, or rather p-r, p-l (for the vowel belongs 
not to the root, but to the grammatical relation), expresses merely 
the general idea of division; whilst the second syllable (which is 
in some instances a reduplication of the final consonant of the 
biliteral) expresses, or is supposed to express, the particular mode 
in which the division or partition is effected. The first syllable, 
which is the same in all the members of this group of roots, is that 
which is to be compared with synonyms in other Janguages, whilst 
the second syllable is merely modal. In this instance we not only 
observe a distinct analogy between the Hebrew roots p-r, p-/, and 
the Greek 740-@ (por-6), the Latin par-s, par-tis, and the Sanskrit 
phal, to divide, but we also discover the existence of an analogy 
with the Dravidian languages. Compare with the Hebrew p-r, p-l, 
the Tamil piri, to divide, and pal, a part; piJa and pdr, to cleave; 
as also pagir and pagu, to portion out, to divide. See also the 
‘* Glossarial Affinities.’’ 

On turning our attention to the root-system of the Dravidian 
languages, we are struck with the resemblance which it bears to 
the Semitic root-system referred to above. We find in these 
languages groups of related roots, the first syllables of which are 
nearly or wholly identical, whilst their second syllables are different 
in each instance, and in consequence of this difference produce the 
required degree of diversity in the signification of each member of 
the group. We also find in these languages, as in Hebrew, that the 
generic particle or common base, and the added particle of speciali- 
Sation, are so conjoined as to become one indivisible etymon. The 
specialising particle, which was probably a separable suffix, forma- 
tive, or post-position at first, has become by degrees a component 
part of the word; and this word, so compounded, constitutes the 
base to which all formatives, properly so called, and all inflexional 
particles are appended. 
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This root-system exists in all the languages of the Dravidian 
family, but its nature and peculiarities are especially apparent in 
Tamil. Out of many such groups of related Tamil roots, I select as 


illustrations two groups which commence with the first letter of 
the alphabet. 


I. Roots which radiate from the base syllable ad :— 


adu to come near ; also to cook, to kill, to unite, to belong to. 

aaatkat to be contained, to enclose. 

adi to drive in, commonly to beat. adi, as a noun, the basis 
of anything, a footstep, a sole. 

adet to attain, to get in, to roost; transitive, to enclose. 

adeisu to stuff in. 

adar to be close together, to be crowded, to join battle. 


adukku to place one thing upon another, to pile up. This verb 
and adakku are properly aduk and adak, but final k 
in Tamil is always vocalised by the help of uw, and 
often doubled, as in this instance, before receiving 
the u and a of the root. 


andu (Tel. antu), to approach. This verb seems to be identical 
with adu, the first in the list, and euphonised from 
it by the insertion of the nasal. Compare also the 
related verb an 


It is obvious that all these roots are pervaded by a family resem- 
blance. All contain the generic notion of nearness, expressed by 
the first or base syllable ad; whilst each, by means of the second 


syllable, or particle of specialisation, denotes some particular species 
of nearness. 


2. Roots which radiate from the base syllable an :— 


anu, anugu to approach, to touch. 


ant to put on, to wear. 

anet to connect, to embrace; as a noun, a weir, a dam. 

anavu to cleave to. 

annu to resort to, to lean upon. (From this verb is derived 


annal or annan, an elder brother, one to lean upon, 
a derivation which has at least the merit of being 
poetical.) The corresponding Telugu verb is Gnuta. 


anmu to be near. 


Vr Rees 


The comer ea signified Dy the base syllade os B 
what of contact; aad this croup @idfors from the previous: @ 
acmaal contact Gers from coatigaity or nearness. Probably 
& mall, a fastemdag, is derived fem, the same ver, and Rt ap 
prmdalte abso thar this is the origea of the Sanskrit: apf or Sgs, ft 
pea of an arie. 


The Uhastratiogss given above prowe that the second gs 
the wardous verdes mow adduced have mot been added merely for 
peas of eapheny, Sat have beem anpended in order to expand, 
eeaerct, Or RA SQmee BRanrer to mediiy and specialise the . 
Gen. Ik was shown im a previess part of this section, that 
wowels a, § & @ and ef are sometivenecs added euphenitally to 
swfabr roots. R is obvious, however, that this ib net the of 
parpose for which those vowel adkiitions are ued; and R&B of i 
portance to Kaew that when they are merely eaphonic they ‘ 
feand to be interchangeable with other vowels, whereas whea d 
ame wsed as particles af specialisagion they retaia thelr india 
Gharacter more Grenly. Probably they had all a specialising Sg) 
Gicamon at first, which they retain im some instances, bat have [| 
Ba Others. 


The examples already given mar saffice to ihastrate the & 
appended sewed: as specialising particles, Syllables ending im of 
s@mants, especialy im / and 7, are also used very frequently for 
Parpose; amd & stems desirable here to adduce examples of the | 
ef parucies of ths Clas. As has already been observed im comm 
tien with “Formanive Additions te Roots,“ all these syllables sei 
we have been oruumally formatives of verbal noumy probably ed 
ef them with a specialising sguiliceanon. Many of the werbal ne 
s@ formed have then become secomdary verbal themes. The . 
img examples are mostly from Tamil, im which / and ¢ may st 
a: Gmalk. The ocher dialects add « t the final commmant of 4 
ef these particles. Tamil require: this cuphonic addition of « ¢ 
when a word ends m the hard, reach 7, or im any consonant 
sues the nasals amd stmi-vowels. 


Bech word beme considered cither as a werd of as & 
acourding to citcummstances, I give cxamples of nouns as well 
werts. Some of the following words, though used as werbs, are 
cemnmoniy used as nouns, and sommr_ though used as nouns, are 
commmonly used as verbs. Some of the examples, again, are 
eather as nouns only of as verbs only >— 
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Vexzes Nous 


valar, 6 gr0", sugar, lustre, 


if bufir, to sprout. wey, 2 fger nail. 
wutus-u,Te. the tordeeed. 


ur 
or pugs, to prane. thug, 2 farwer petal. 
iv MALT, to rE. wt, agian A tice, 
Cra igay-u, to tip. keger-u, a well. 

i[-h héynr-u, the san. 


al supa, ts wisi. tral, the liver. 

ul kuyil, to etter asound. syd, sunshine. 
uh pogil-u, Tel. to break. 

af 2=>s—SCOséhemszvaf, to ben. Ghzaj, the moon. 
i mad, a fortwalt 
uf uraf, to tL ul, darkness. 


Of all the thisteen specialising particles exding m consonants 
Of which examples have now been adduced, only ome eppesss acca- 
jonally to be used 2s an equivalent for a vowel addition; @ alicr- 
mates with ci—cz., amar, Tam. to rest, and oni, ae apparcatly 


lequivalest. The verb to grow, also, # im Tamil, safe, and m 


anarese, bale, which in Tamil would be safe. 


The original measing of most of the particles used as forma- 
tive soffixes or particles of spccialuation, ss cow onknown, but 


there are two of which the meening appears cearly certain; these 


fare U, which survives as a2 substantive. meaning here or a2 hous, 


the particle used as the mos common case sign of the locative m 
Tamil Molayaiem, and «fj, which is sti) used both as 2 moun and as 
@ Verb; as 2 noun meaning within, aad as a verb. to be The force 


1of these particles and the retention of the locative signification 


~ 


will appear im such imsiances 23 227%], a2 doorway, Ieerally the 
mouth house from 247, (mouth); spd, the heat of the mmm, Inerally, 
that mm which heat resides (from 2-7, 9 be bot) Dr Guodert mz- 
sests also fornf, wealth, which may come from form, to waite ; ov, 
grace, from az, to be scarce, preciows; and iruj, dackuess, from z, 
to be dark, the rot of wZ. night 

I bere subjom ap cxample of another peculiar amd smteresting 
set of groups of roots found in the Dravidian languages. which are 
formed upon a plan difiering considerably from that which has now 


j beem explained. The roots referred t are dissyllaba, but they 


comtam only one comsonant, which m preceded and followed by a2 
vowel Ths comsomast appears to represent the ultimate or radical 
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base, whilst the initial and final vowels alter in accordance with the 
particular shade of signification which it is desired to convey. When 
we compare idu, Tam. to press or crush, odu, to squeeze, to bring 
into a smaller compass, and idi, to bruise, to beat down, as also adi, 
to drive in, or odi, to break in two, and udei (pronounced odet), to 
break open, we cannot avoid the conclusion that the first four roots 
are closely related members of the same family or group; that the 
last two are in like manner mutually related; and that possibly 
the whole of them have an ulterior relationship, in virtue of their 
possessing in common the same nucleus or radical] base, the central 
consonant d, and the same generic signification. 


The existence of clusters of roots, like these mentioned above, is 
not a peculiarity of the Dravidian languages alone. Max Méiiller 
(Lectures, ii. 313) observes, ‘‘We find in Sanskrit and in all the 
Aryan languages clusters of roots, expressive of one common idea, 
and differing from each other merely by one or two additional let- 
ters, either at the end or at the beginning.”’ In illustration of this he 
says, ‘“To go would be expressed by sar, to creep by sarp; to shout 
by nad, to rejoice by nand; to join by yu or yuj, to glue together 
by yaut.’ In another place (i. 274) he says, ‘“‘In the secondary roots 
we can generally observe that one of the consonants, in the Aryan 
languages generally the final, is liable to modification. The root 
retains its general meaning, which is slightly modified and deter- 
mined by the changes of the final consonants.” ‘These secondary 
roots,” he says, ‘‘stand to the primaries in about the same relation 
as the triliteral Semitic roots to the more primitive biliteral.’? In 
the Dravidian languages the change under consideration is as often 
in the vowel of the root as in the consonant, and it is hard to say 
whether the initial vowel is not even more subject to modifica- 
tion than the final vowel. 


CHANGES IN Root Vowets.—As a general rule the vowels of 
Dravidian roots belong as essentially to the radical base as the 
consonants, They very rarely pertain, as in the Semitic langu- 
ages, to the system of means by which grammatical relations are 
expressed, and they are still more rarely modified, as in the Indo- 
European languages, by the addition of inflexional forms, or in 
composition. 


In the Semitic languages the radical base is destitute of vowels, 
and by itself unpronounceable. The insertion of vowels not only 
vocalises the consonants of the root, but constitutes it a gram- 
matically inflected verb or noun, the signification of which 
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varies with the variation of the interior vowels. In the Indo-Euro- 
pean languages grammatical modifications are generally pro- 
duced by additions to the root; and though in the earliest period 
of the history of those languages, the root, generally monosyllabic, 
is supposed to have remained unaltered by additions and combina- 
tions, yet the existence of that rigidity is scarcely capable of direct 
proof; for on examining the Sanskrit, Greek, Latin, and German, 
the most faithful representatives of the early condition of those 
languages, we find that the root-vowels of a large proportion of the 
words have been modified by the addition of the suffixes of case 
and tense; and in particular, that the reduplication of the root, 
by which the past sense appears usually to have been formed, is 
often found either to alter the quantity of the root-vowel, to change 
one vowel into another, or entirely to expunge it. 


In the Scythian family of tongues, not only does the vowel 
belong essentially to the root, but in general it remains unalterable. 
It very rarely happens that the root-vowel sustains any change or 
modification on the addition to the root of the signs of gender, 
number, and case, or of persons, tense, and mood; which, as a rule, 
are successively agglutinated to the root, not welded into combina- 
tion with it. This rigidity or persistency is almost equally char- 
acteristic of the root-vowels of the Dravidian languages. In gene- 
ral, whatever be the length or weight of the additions made to a 
Dravidian root, and whether it stands alone or is combined with 
other words in a construct state, it is represented as fully and 
faithfully in the oblique cases as in the nominative, in the preterite 
and future as in the present tense or in the imperative. I proceed 
to point out some noticeable exceptions to this rule. 


Exceptions.—Internal Changes in Roots. 


1, One class of changes is purely euphonic, It has no relation 
to grammatical expression; but it seems desirable to mention it 
here in order to give a complete view of the subject. It is connect- 
ed with one of the minor dialectic peculiarities referred to in the 
chapter on sounds, and consists in the occasional softening or rejec- 
tion of the medial consonant of a dissyllabic root or verbal noun, 
together with the coalescence of the vowels that are preceded and 
followed it. It has been shown that g has a tendency to be softened 
jnto v and then to disappear, and that § sometimes changes in the 
same manner into y, when it sometimes becomes absorbed. When 
either of these consonants is a medial, it is apt to be thus softened 
down and rejected. Thus togal-u, Can. skin, becomes in Tamil 16/; 
pesar, Can. a name, becomes in Tamil first peyar, and then pér. So 
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in Tamil, togup-pu, a collection, is softened into t6p-pu, which has 
the restricted meaning of a collection of trees, a tope. In like manner 
the medial v of the Tamil avan, he, disappears in the personal 
terminations of verbs, and the preceding and following vowels 
coalesce, when avan becomes Gn or On. So also the length of the 
demonstrative roots, a@ remote, and 7 proximate, varies in different 
dialects, and even in different connections in the same dialect, 
through considerations of euphony. 


2. The exceptions that follow in this and the following para- 
graphs are not euphonic merely, but real. They pertain to gram- 
matical expression. In most of the Dravidian languages the quan- 
tity of the root-vowels of the pronouns of the first and second 
persons, both singular and plural, is short in the oblique cases. 
The nominatives of those pronouns are long—e.g., nan, Tamil, I 
nam, we; ni, thou, nir, you. But in Tamil, Canarese, Malayalam 
and Tulu, in all the oblique cases the vowels are shortened before 
receiving the suffixed inflexional particles. Thus, in Canarese, to 
me is not nd@n-a-ge, but nan-a-ge; to thee is not nin-a-ge; but nin- 
a-ge. Telugu, Gond, and Ku generally retain the quantity of 
the vowel of the nominative unaltered—e.g., in Telugu we find 
ni-ku, to thee, as well as ni, thou; but in the accusative, nin-u or 
ninn-u, thee, the quantity is altered. It is open to us to regard the 
shorter form of the pronouns as the original, and the longer as the 
form that has been altered; and it will be seen, when the pronouns 


are under discussion, that this is the view I prefer. Singularly 


enough, this exception from the general rigidity of the root-vowels 
is a Scythian exception, as well as a Dravidian one. In the Scythian 
version of the Behistun tablets, whilst the nominative of the 
pronoun of the second person is ni, thou, as in the Dravidian langu- 
ages, the possessive case is ni, thy, and the accusative nin, thee, 
corresponding in quantity to the Dravidian oblique cases—e.g., 
Telugu nin-u, thee; Tulu nin-a, thy, nin-an’, thee; High Tamil 
nin, thy, and ninnez, thee. 


3. Another class of exceptions consists of instances in which 
the quantity of a vowel is lengthened when a verbal root is formed, 
directly and without any extraneous addition, into a noun. The 
alteration which the root-vowel sustains is prior to any inflexional 
additions being made. If any formative particle is added to a 
verbal root to convert it into a noun, the quantity of the root- 
vowel remains unchanged. The lengthening of the root-vowel to 
which I refer takes place only in (some of) those cases in which 
the verbal base itself is used as a noun. Thus, the verb ked-u, to 
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destroy or to become destroyed, may become a verbal noun by the 
addition of the formative di—e.g., kedudi, destruction, in which 
event the root-vowel remains unaltered; but the verbal base may 
also be used without addition as a verbal noun, in which case ked-u 
is lengthened into kéd-u. 


The following Tamil examples of the lengthening of each of 
the five primary vowels will suffice to illustrate this usage :— 

From pad-u to suffer, is formed pad-u, a suffering; from min, 
to shine, min, a star; from Sud-u, to burn, sid-u, heat; from fer-u, 
to obtain, pér-u, a benefit obtained; and from koJ, to receive, k6jJ, 
reception. 


I am not aware of the existence of a similar rule in any of the 
Scythian languages, but it is well known in Sanskrit (e.g., compare 
vach, to speak, with vach, a word; mar (mrt), to die, with mara, 
death). Nevertheless, I can scarcely think it likely that it is from 
Sanskrit that the Dravidian languages have derived a usage which 

prevails among them to so great anextent, and which has every 
appearance of being an original feature of their own. If it is not 
to be regarded as an independently developed peculiarity, arising 
out of the same mental and lingual habitudes as those out of which 
the corresponding Sanskrit usage was developed; it is probably to 
be regarded as a relic of those pre-Sanskrit influences of which 
many traces seem to be discoverable in these language. In one 
particular the Dravidian rule differs from the Sanskrit. In Sanskrit 

the root-vowel is often not only lengthened, but changed, according 
to certain rules, into another—e.g., from vid, to know, comes véda, 
knowledge, the Veda; whereas in the Dravidian languages the rule 
is that the root-vowel is simply lengthened—e.g., from vid-u, Tam. 
to set free, comes vid-u, emancipation, a house (meaning probably 
a tax-free tenement). 


Dr Gundert derives vér; Tam. a root, from vir, the radical part 
of viri, to expand (compare viral, a finger). If this derivation be 
accepted as correct, as I think it may, it will furnish an instance of 
the operation of the Sanskrit law in question. Another derivation 
which I regard as still more probable is that of nér, Tam, straight, 
from nira, to be level. These very rare exceptions, however, do 
not nullify the rule. 


I must here notice a class of verbal nouns formed after this 
manner which are much used adjectively. All Dravidian adjec- 
tives, grammatically considered, are nouns, but some of them are 
used indiscriminately either as nouns or as adjectives; some 
exclusively as adjectives, some exclusively as nouns. The three 
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adjectives pér, large, kar, black, and Gr, precious, furnish good 
illustrations of the class of verbal nouns to which I refer. pér and 
ar are used exclusively as adjectives, kar both as an adjective and 
as a noun. As an adjective it means black, as a noun, blackness, 
a cloud, the rainy season, &c. The radical forms of these words 
are also in use. These are per-u, to be large, kar-u, to be black, 
and ar-u, to be precious. The final u is, as usual, merely enuncia- 
tive; the roots are per, kar, and ar. When we find a Dravidian 
root in two shapes, one with a longer, the other with a shorter 
vowel, it may generally be assumed, and can often be proved, that 
the shorter form is the radical one. Where both forms are in use, 
as in the case of these three words, the longer form is considered 
more elegant, and is much used in combinations, especially before 
words beginning with a vowel. It is to the shorter and probably 
more ancient form that me, the formative of abstract nouns, like 
our English nouns ending in ness, is suffixed—e.g., arumei, pre- 
ciousness. The same change in the internal vowel of the root is 
apparent in some of the numerals. The radical of the Tamil 
numerals one and two seem to be or and ir, and these are often 
lengthened, when the numeral is used not as a substantive but as an 
adjective, into 6r andir. There are also two forms of the numerals 
three, six and seven (mu and mi, aru and Gru, eru, and éru), but 
in these instances it is the shorter forms that are used adjectivally. 
These shorter forms cannot stand alone, they can be used only as 
adjectives, whereas the longer ones are used as numerals substan- 
tives. The formation of verbal nouns by means of the lengthening 
of the root-vowel throws as much light on the original meaning of 
some adjectives, or nouns of quality, as we have seen that it does 
(in the previous part of this section) in the case of certain nouns 
exclusively used as substantives. For instance, par (Tam.), deso- 
late, is evidently a verbal noun from par-u to grow old. To grow 
mature or ripe is a secondary meaning, from which we have param, 
a ripe fruit. Another form used adjectivally is para, old. A verb 
of the secondary formation is paragu, to become used to anything. 


When the final consonant of the crude root belongs to this class 
of hard letters, it cannot be enunciated by Dravidian organs, whether 
the preceding vowel be long or short, without the aid of a final 
euphonic u. Thus pasu, Tam. to be green, when lengthened be 
comes, not pas (as per, kar, &c), but pasu, green. A change some- 
times takes place in the internal vowel of this word which has been 
supposed to accord with the Sanskrit change of a short vowel into 
a longer one of a different order, and of a naturally long vowel into 
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a dipthong, on the change of a noun or verbal-root into an ad- 
jective. paSum, green (another form of pasu), is changed in certain 
conjunctions into peim—e.g., peim-pon (Tam.), excellent, literally 
green, gold. This change, however, is merely euphonic. It has 
already been shown that §, when medial, has a tendency to soften 
into y, and then to disappear, and when this takes place the pre- 
ceding and following vowels coalesce. In consequence of this ten- 
dency, pasum naturally becomes payum, and this again, by a change 
which is almost imperceptible in pronunciation, peim. We have 
a parallel instance of this in the noun kasappu (Tam.), bitterness, 
which may optionally be written and pronounced keippu; kaSappu 
changing first into kayuppu and then into keippu. It should be 
observed that peim has not in the least superseded pasum. The 
one may be optionally used instead of the other, and this proves 
that both forms are grammatically equivalent. I should be pre- 
pared to admit that in these and similar instances y may possibly 
be older than §. The process, on this supposition, would have to be 
reversed ; pet, properly payu, would become fasu, but the result 
would be the same. The change in the interna] vowel would still 


be owing merely to the euphonic substitution of one consonant for 
another. 


I may here remark that forms like pasum, green, do not appear 
to me to be derived, as Beschi, following native grammarians, sup- 
posed, from pasumet, greenness, by the omission of the final ez; for 
mei, not ei, is the particle by which abstract nouns of quality are 
formed, and the initial m is the most essential portion of that par- 
ticle. Pasum is evidently derived from pas, the crude verbal root, 
with the addition of um, the sign of the aoristic future, by means 
of which it becomes an aoristic relative participle, a class of parti- 
ciples which the Dravidian tongues delight to use as adjectives. 


4, Another class of interanl changes appears in those instances 
in which Tamil shortens the quantity of the root-vowel in the pre- 
terite tense of verbs. This shortening is observed in Canarese also, 
but the following illustrations are furnished by Tamil—e.g., vé, to 
burn, has for its preterite participle, not véndu, but vendu; nd, to 
be in pain, has for its preterite, not ndndu, but nondu; kan, to see, 
becomes, not kandu, but kandu. Another instance is da, to die, 
which takes not s@ttu, but gettu. The Malayalam and Canarese 
form of this participle, sattu or chattu, represents the root-vowel 
more accurately than the Tamil. In some instances Tamil retains in 
the preterite the long vowel of the root, whilst Canarese shortens it 
—e.g., 1, to give, has for its preterite in Tamil, indu, in Canarese ittu, 
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There are two verbs in Tamil, v@, to come, and (a, to give, which 
involve peculiarities of which it is difficult to give a satisfactory 
explanation. Each of them is regularly conjugated, except in the 
preterite and imperative, as if from roots in var and tar (¢.g., varu- 
giren, I come, tarugirén, I give); each takes the root with the long 
vowel without r for its imperative singular, and inserts 7 between 
this form of the root and the personal terminaiton in the imperative 
plural (¢.g., va, come, ta, give; varum, come ye, tarum, give ye) ; and 
each forms its preterite by shortening the vowel without inserting 
r, as if from roots in v@ and #4, after the manner described in the 
previous paragraph (¢.g., vandén, I came, tandén, I gave, like 
nondén, I felt pain, from the root nd). Dr Pope, in his ‘‘ Tamil 
Handbook ’’, p. 52, considers the r of hese verbs euphonically 
inserted to prevent hiatus and the whole of the tenses built upon 
the roots in v@ and ta. I should have no objection to this view if 
the , made its appearance in the plural imperative only, as in 
karum, protect ye, from ka, to protect, the only other instance I 
know of 7 being used for this purpose in Tamil, and one which I 
have already mentioned in the chapter on ‘‘ Prevention of Hiatus’”’. 
On the other hand, the appearance of the roots in var and far, in 
every part of the verb, except the preterite and the singular im- 
perative alone, and in all the verbal nouns without exception (e.g., 
varal, varattu, varuttu, varudal, varavu, varugei, each of them 
meaning a coming), leads to the conclusion that var and tar (what- 
ever be the origin of their difference from v@ and é@) are treated 
in Tamil as verbal themes. If 7 were not a portion of the root we 
should except to find the present, future, infinitive, negative voice, 
verbal nouns, &c., formed from v@ and #@, with the addition of g 
or v as a formative suffix, as we find to be the case with the parallel 
verbs nd, &c. Compare ndga, infinitive; ndvu, nodal, &c., verbal 
nouns; n0ga, negative. The Canarese roots are bar and tar. In 
Telugu the imperative singular is v@, the plural rammu, and this 
seems to me to confirm the supposition that r is an essential part 
of the root. If the Telugu r represented only the supposed eupho- 
nic r of the Tamil, the root-consonant would be left without any 
representative at all. It appears to me improbable, moreover, 
because unsupported by usage, that the Tamil v has been changed 
intorin Telugu. It seems more in accordance with usage to recog- 
nise here a change similar to that which has converted the Tamil 
iladu, there is not, into /édu in Telugu, and ira, night, into ré. See 
the chapter on ‘‘Euphonic Displacement of Vowels”. Notwith- 
standing this, I am not disposed to regard the forms in v@ and {¢@ 
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as having found their way into the conjugation of the verbs by 
mistake. It is evident that v@ and ¢d@, not var and tar, are the themes 
from which the preterites vanden and tanden have been formed, and 
which we find pure in the imperatives. We seem therefore driven 
to adopt Dr Gundert’s suggestion that v@ and var, and (a and far, 
are alternative roots—perhaps it would be preferable to say, dif- 
ferent forms of the same root. This supposition need not be relin- 
quished in consequence of its being regarded as probable that ¢a@ 
is identical with the Indo-European root. da, to give. The Dravi- 
dian tar may have sprung from a related form of the same root. 
of which possibly a trace may survive in the Greek 8%@ov (dOron) 
and the Hebrew tan. I may add that though the change in the 
length of the vowel in the preterite has a grammatical significance, 
its change of length in the imperative, from ra, Tel. singular, to 
rammu, honorific singular (plural), and from v@, Tam. singular, 
to High Tam. vammin, plural, appears to be purely euphonic. 


The changes in the internal vowels of Dravidian roots exhi- 
bited in the last three classes of instances mentioned in this section 
as exceptions to the ordinary stability of the Dravidian root-vowels, 
evidently accord, as far as they go, with usages prevalent in the 
Indo-European Janguages, inasmuch as one of the classes referred 
to furnishes us with instances of the lengthening of the root-vowel, 
when the verb is converted into a noun, whilst the other classes 
furnish us with examples of the shortening of the interior 
vowels of the root on receiving the addition of inflexional 
particles, to compensate for the additional weight thus imposed on 
the root-vowel, or for the purpose of distinguishing one tense from 
another. In regard, however, to changes in root-vowels, it would 
‘be erroneous to suppose the rule of the Scythian languages essen- 
tially and universally dissimilar to the Indo-European. In the Scy- 
thian languages, as in the Dravidian, stability in the root-vowels is 
the rule, change, the exception. But exceptions exist (¢.g., com- 
pare olen, Finnish, I am, from the root ol, to be, with lienen, if 
I be; compare also Hungarian leven, from the same root, being, 
with volt, having been, and lenni, to be). In consequence of the 
existence of such exceptions as these, it is impossible to erect the 
difference between the two families of language, in this particular, 
into a hard and fast law of distinction. It would also be unsafe, on 
this ground alone, to disconnect the Dravidian languages from the 
languages of the Scythian group and to connect them with the 
Indo-European. 


PART III 


The Noun. 


IN this section it will be my endeavour to investigate the nature and 
inflexious of the Dravidian noun, with the view of ascertaining its 
method of expressing the relations of gender and number, and the 
principles on which that method proceeds, together with the charac- 
teristics and origin of its case system, or system of means for ex- 
pressing the relationship of nouns with other parts of speech. It 
will be shown at the close of the section on “The Verb,’ how deri- 


vative nouns are formed from verbal roots; and the various classes 


of participial nouns will then also be investigated. 


SECTION I.—GENDER AND NUMBER. 
1. GENDER. 


When the Indo-European laws of gender are compared with 
those of the Scythian group of tongues, it will appear that in this 
point, as in many others, the Dravidian languages accord more 
closely with the Scythian than with the Indo-European family. In 
all the more primitive Indo-European languages, not only are words 
that denote rational beings and living creatures regarded as mas- 
culine or feminine, according to the sex of the objects referred to, 
but also inanimate objects and even abstract ideas have similar 
sexual distinctions attributed to them; so that many nouns which 
denote objects naturally destitute of gender, and which ought 
therefore to be regarded as neuters, are treated by the grammars 
of those languages as if the objects they denote were males and 
females, and are fitted not with neuter, but with masculine or 
feminine case terminations, and with pronouns of corresponding 
genders. This peculiar system is a proof of the highly imaginative 
and poetical character of the Indo-European mind, by which prin- 
ciples of resemblance were discerned in the midst of the greatest 
differences, and all things that exist were not only animated, but 
personified. It is from this personification that most of the ancient 
mythologies are supposed to have arisen. A similar remark applies 
to the Semitic languages also, in which the same or a similar usage 
respecting gender prevailed. In the progress of the corruption of 
the primitive Indo-European languages, a less imaginative but more 
natural usage gained ground. Nevertheless, in a majority of the 
modern colloquial dialects of this family, both in Europe and in 
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India, the gender of nouns is still an important and difficult section 
of the grammar, and a standing impediment in the way of the 
idiomatic use of those languages by foreigners. 


On the other hand, in the Manchu, Mongolian, Turkish, and 
Finnish families of tongues—the principal families of the Scythian 
group—a law or usage respecting the gender of nouns universally 
prevails, which is generically different from that of the Indo-Euro- 
pean and the Semitic idioms. In those families, not only are all 
things which are destitute of reason and life denoted by neuter 
nouns, but no nouns whatever—not even nouns which denote 
human beings—are regarded as in themselves masculine or 
feminine. All nouns, as such, are neuter, or rather are destitute 
of gender. In those languages there is no mark of gender inherent 
in, Or inseparably annexed to, the nominative or any noun (the 
crude root being generally the nominative); and in none of the 
oblique cases, or postpositions used as case terminations, is the 
idea of gender at all involved. The unimaginative Scythians redu- 
ced all things, whether rational or irrational, animate or inanimate, 
to the same dead level, and regarded them all as impersonal. They 
prefixed to common nouns, wherever they found it necessary, 
some word denoting sex, equivalent to male or female, he or she; 
but they invariably regarded such nouns as in themselves neuters, 
and generally they supplied them with neuter pronouns. The only 
exceptions to this rule in the Scythian languages consist in a few 
words, such as God, man, woman, husband, wife, which are so 
highly instinct with personality that of themselves, and without the 
addition of any word denoting sex, they necessarily convey the sig- 
nification of masculine or feminine. 


When our attention is turned to the Dravidian languages we 
find that, whilst their rules respecting gender differ widely from 
those of the Indo-European group, they are not quite identical with 
those of the Scythian. It seems probable, however, that the parti- 
culars in which the Dravidian rules respecting gender differ from 
those of the Scythian languages, and evince a tendency in the 
Indo-European direction, are not the result of direct Sanskritic 
influences, of which no trace is perceptible in this department of 
Dravidian grammar, but have arisen either from the progressive 
mental cultivation of the Dravidians themselves, or from an inheri- 
tance of pre-Sanskritic elements, 


Dravidian nouns are divided into two classes, which Tamil 
grammarians denote by the technical terms of high-caste or caste- 
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less nouns, but which are called by Telugu grammarians, mahdt, 
majors, and a-maha@t, minors. High-caste nouns, or majors, are 
those which denote ‘the celestial and infernal deities and human 
beings,” or, briefly, all things endowed with reason; and in all the 
Dravidian dialects (with a peculiar exception which is found only 
in Telugu and Gond) nouns of this class are treated in the sin- 
gular as masculines or feminines respectively, and in the plural as 
epicenes, that is, without distinguishing between masculines and 
feminines, but distinguishing both from the neuter. The other 
class of nouns, called casteless, or minors, includes everything 
which is destitute of reason, whether animate or inanimate. This 
classification of nouns, though not so imaginative as that of the 
Indo-European and Semitic tongues, is decidedly more philoso- 
phical; for the difference between rational beings and beings or 
things which are destitute of reason is more momentous and essen- 
tial than any difference that exists between the sexes. The new 
Persian, which uses one pluralising particle for nouns that denote 
animated beings. and another and different one for things that are 
destitute of life, is the only non-Dravidian language in which nouns 
are Classified in a manner which is in any degree similar to the 
Dravidian system. The peculiar Dravidian law of gender which has 
now been described would appear to be a result of progressive 
intellectual and grammatical cultivation; for the masculine, femi- 
nine, and epicene suffixes which form the terminations of Dravi- 
dian high-caste nouns, are properly fragments of pronouns or 
demonstratives of the third person, as are also most of the neuter 
formatives. It may, indeed, be stated as a general rule that all 
primitive Dravidian nouns are destitute of gender, and that every 
noun or pronoun in which the idea of gender is formally expressed, 
being a compound word, is necessarily of later origin than the 
uncompounded primitives. The technical term by which such 
nouns are denoted by Tamil grammarians is fagu-padam, divisible 
words, 1.¢., compounds. Hence the poetical dialects, which retain 
many of the primitive landmarks, are fond of discarding the ordi- 
nary suffixes of gender or rationality, and treating all nouns as far 
as possible as abstract neuters. Thus, in poetical Tamil Dév-u, 
God, a crude noun destitute of gender, is reckoned more classical 
than Dév-an, the corresponding masculine noun. This word is a 
Sanskrit derivative; but the same tendency to fall back upon the 
old Scythian rule appears in the case of many other words which 
are primitive Dravidian nouns—e.g., iret, a king, a word which is 
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destitute of gender, is more classical than igei-(v)-an, the com- 
moner form, which possesses the masculine singular termination. 


In the modern Tamil spoken by the educated classes, the words 
which denote sun and moon (siiriy-an and Sandir-an, derived from 
the Sanskrit sirya and chandra) are of the masculine gender, in 
accordance with Sanskrit usage and with the principles of the Brah- 
manical mythology; but in the old Tamil of the poets and the 
peasant, f#ayiru, the sun, also porudu, and tingal, the moon, also 
nla, all pure Dravidian words, are neuter. All true Dravidian 
names of towns, rivers, &c., are in like manner destitute of every 
mark of personality or gender. In some few instances Malayalam 
and Canarese retain the primitive laws of gender more faithfully 
than Tamil. Thus, in the Tamil word peiyan, a boy, we find the 
masculine singular termination an; whereas Malayalam (with which 
agrees Canarese) uses the older word fetdal, a word (properly a 
verbal noun) which is destitute of gender, to which it prefixes in 
a thoroughly Scythian manner words that signify respectively male 
and female to form compounds signifying boy and girl—e.g. an 
peidal, a boy, pen petdal, a girl. The nature and origin of the ter- 
minations which are used to signify gender in the various Dravi- 
dian dialects will be inquired into under the head of ‘* Number,’ 
with the consideration of which this subject ‘is inseparably con- 
nected. Under this head I restrict myself to a statement of the 
general principles respecting gender which characterise the Dravidian 
languages. 


A peculiarity of Telugu, which appears also in Gond, should 
here be mentioned. Whilst those dialects agree with the other mem- 
bers of the Dravidian family in regarding masculines and feminines, 
and both combined, as constituting in the plural a common or 
epicene gender, they differ from the other dialects in this respect, 
that they are wholly or virtually destitute of a feminine singular, 
and instead of the feminine singular use the singular of the neuter. 
This rule includes in its operation pronouns and verbs as well as 
substantives, and applies to goddesses and queens, as well as to 
ordinary women. The Telugu possesses, it is true, a few forms 
which are appropriate to the feminine singular, but they are rarely 
used, and that only in certain rare combinations and conjunctures. 
He and it are the only pronouns of the third person singular which 
are ordinarily made use of by more than twenty millions of the 
Telugu people; and the colloquial dialect does not even possess 
any pronoun, equivalent to our pronoun she, which is capable of 
being applied to women of the lower as well as of the higher classes. 
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Ordinarily every woman is spoken of in Telugu as a chattel or a 
thing, or as we are accustomed to speak of very young children 
(e.g., it did so and so), apparently on the supposition either that 
women are destitute of reason, or that their reason, like that of 
infants, lies dormant. Whilst each woman taken singly is treated 
by Telugu grammar as a chattel or as a child, women taken 
collectively are regarded with as much respect as by the other 
Dravidian dialects. In the plural they are honoured with the same 
high-caste or rational] suffixes and pronouns that are applied to men 
and gods. 


Canarese and Malayalam agree in this point with Tamil, and 
regard women, not in the plural only but also in the singular, as 
pertaining to the class of rationals: accordingly in those languages 
there is afeminine singular pronoun equivalent to she, which cor- 
responds in the principle of its formation to the masculine he. With 
those languages agrees Ku, which, though the near neighbour of 
Telugu and Gond, pursues in this respect a politer course than 
either. Inthe idioms of the Tudas and Kotas, the rude aborigines 
of the Nilgherry hills, there is, properly speaking, only one pronoun 
of the third person, and that is without distinction of gender or 
number. atham, remote, itham, proximate, mean indiscriminately he, 
she, it, they. The pronouns avan, aval, he, she, are also occasionally 
used, but Dr Pope thinks they have been recently introduced from 
the Tamil and Canarese. This usage reminds one of the employ- 
ment in the old Hebrew of the same pronoun, hia, to signify both 
he and she, and still more of the use of the reflexive pronoun of the 
Latin se, for all genders and numbers. Compare wuh, Hindustani, 
he, she. 


2. NuMBER. 


The Dravidian languages recognise only two numbers, the sin- 
gular and the plural. Thedual, properly so called, is unknown, and 
there is no trace extant of its use at any previous period. Several 
of the languages of this family contain two plurals of the pronoun 
of the first person, one of which includes the party addressed as 
well as the party of the speaker, and which may therefore be 
considered as a species of dual, whilst the other excludes the party 
addressed. As, however, this peculiarity is restricted to the 
personal pronouns, it will be examined in that connection. Under 
the head of ‘‘Number,” we shall inquire into the Dravidian mode 
of forming the masculine, feminine, and neuter singular, and the 
epicene and neuter plural. 
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(1) Masculine Singular.—It has already been intimated that 
the formatives by which the gender of nouns is occasionally 
expressed are identical with the terminations of the demonstrative 
pronouns. From a very early period of the history of these languages, 
particles or formatives of gender were suffixed to the demonstrative 
bases, by the addition of which suffixes demonstrative pronouns were 
formed. Those formatives of gender were not originally appended 
to or combined with substantive nouns; but their use was 
gradually extended as their utility was perceived, and nouns which 
included the idea of gender were made to express that idea of 
suffixing the gender terminations of the pronouns, whereby they 
became appellative nouns. The manner in which all these suffixes are 


added will be sufficiently illustrated by the instance of the masculine 
singular. 


The masculine singular suffix of the Tamil is an, @n, or On. An, 
the shorter formative, is that which appears in the demonstrative 
pronoun avan (a-(v)-an), he; and by suffixing any of these forma- 
tives to an abstract or neuter noun, the noun ceases to be abstract 
and becomes a concrete masculine—singular appellative. Thus mippu, 
age, by the addition of an becomes mipp-an, an elder, literally 
age-he, or age-man; and from Tamir comes Tamir-an, a Tamilian, 
a Tamil-man. These and similar nouns are called generically 
“compound or divisible words’? by Tamil grammarians. They are 
obviously compounded of a noun—generally a noun of quality or 
relation—and a suffix of gender, which appears also to have beena 
- noun originally. 


In theinstances which have been adduced, the suffix of gender 
is annexed to the nominative or casus rectus; but in many cases it 
fs annexed to the oblique case or inflexional base, viz., to that form 
of the noun to which the case signs are suffixed, and which, when 
used by itself, has the meaning of the genitive or locative. When 
the inflexion, or oblique case, is employed instead of the nominative 
in compounds of this nature, it generally conveys a possessive or 
locative ‘signification—e. g., maleiyinan (malei-(y)-in-an), a moun- 
taineer, literally a man of or on the mountain; fattinattan (paffin’- 
att’an), a citizen, literally a man of or in the city. Sometimes, how- 
ever, the inflexional ‘“‘in”’ is merely added euphonically—e.g., there 
in no difference in meaning between vwillan (vill-an), a bowman, and 
villinan (villan-in-an), which is considered amore elegant form. 
Words of this description are in some grammars called adjectives ; 
but they are never regarded as such by any native grammarians: 
they cannot be simply prefixed for the purpose of qualifying other 
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words, and it is evident from their construction that they are merely 
appellative nouns. 


A subdivision of appellatives consists of words in which the 
suffixes of gender are annexed to adjectival forms—e.g., kodiya-n, a 
cruel man. I regard words of this class as participial nouns, and 
they will be investigated in the part on “ The Verb”’, under the head 
of ‘‘Appellative Verbs”; but whatever be the nature of kodiya (the 
first part of the compound), kodiya-n is certainly not an adjective, 
for before it can be used adjectively we must append to it the rela- 
tive participle dna, that is—e.g., kodiyan-@na, that is a cruel man; 
and as the compound, cruel man, cannot be called an adjective in 
English, neither is kodiyan an adjective in Tamil: itis properly an 
appellative noun. It may be said that the neuter plural of this word, 
viz., kodiya, may be prefixed adjectively to any substantive; but 
kodiya, cruel things, the neuter plural of kodiyan, is not really 
identical with the adjective kodiya, cruel. It is totally distinct from 
it, though identical in appearance. ‘The a of the former word is the 
neuter suffix of plurality ; whereas the a of the latter is that of the 
possessive case and of the relative participle, as will be shown at the 
close of this part (see ‘‘ Adjectival Formatives’’) and in the part 
on ‘‘ Verbs ’’. 


Another species of Tamil appellative nouns is said by Beschi to 
be formed by annexing suffixes of gender to verbal roots—e.g., Odu. 
van, areader, from Odu, to read; but this, I believe, is an error. 
Those words are to be regarded as participial nouns, and Oduv@n is 
literally he who will read, 7.e., he who is accustomed toread. In the 
same manner, Odinan is the participial noun of the preterite tense, 
and means he who read or is accustomed to read: Odugindravan, the 
corresponding present participial noun, he who reads, belongs 
to the same class; and these forms are not to be confounded with 
appellative nouns properly so called. On the other hand, such 
words as kappan, a protector, are true appellatives; but ka@ppan is 
not formed from the future tense of the verb (though kappan means 
he will protect), but from kappu, protection, a derivative noun, of 
which the final and formative pu is from the same origin as the 
corresponding final of miuppu, old age. See the concluding section of 
the part on ‘‘ The Verb.”’ 


The suffixes of gender which form the terminal portion of 
appellative nouns vary somewhat in form, but they are one and the 
same in origin, and their variations are merely euphonic. It is the 
vowel only that varies, never the consonant. When a neuter noun 
ends with a vowel which is essential to it, and is incapable of elision, 
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and also when a noun happens to be a long monosyllable, an, or in 
poetry On, is more commonly suffixed than an. In some cases avan, 
he, the full demonstrative pronoun, is suffixed instead of its termi- 
nation only, and this mode is thought peculiarly elegant. Thus, from 
vil or vill-u, a bow, we may form ovill-an, vill-an, and vill-On, an 
archer, a bowman, and also vill-avan. Indeed, dn and 6n, have evi- 
dently been formed, not from an, but from a+uv+n, by the soften- 
ing of the euphonic v, and the coalescence of the vowels. This cor- 
ruption of avan into Gn appears systematically in the third person 
masculine singular of the colloquial Tamil verb—e.g., p6- (n) an 
(not p6- (n) -avan), he went. 


The Canarese masculine singular suffix anu is identical with 
the Tamil an, the addition of u being merely a phonetic necessity of 
the modern dialect. In the older Canarese, the termination which 
was used was am, a particle which is to be regarded as the equiva- 
lent of an, n and m being interchangeable nasals. Malayalam is in 
this particular perfectly identical with Tamil. The corresponding 
Telugu masculine singular formative is d-u, ud-u, or ad-u; or rather 
nd-u, und-u, or andu, the obscure n being always pronounced, and 
being probably an essential part of the original form of the particle, 
and by suffixing the same formative to any substantive noun, it 
becomes a masculine singular—e.g., mag-andu, a husband, a word 
which seems to be identical in origin with the Tamil mag-an, a son 
(the primitive and proper meaning of each word being a male). 
The masculine singular suffix of Telugu often takes the shape of 
und-u, and in like manner the epicene plural suffix, which is in 
Tamil ar-u, is often ur-u in Telugu; but in these instances a changes 
into u through attraction. 


As Tamil forms masculine appellatives by suffixing the demon- 
strative pronoun avan, so does Telugu sometimes suffix its full 
demonstrative pronoun vadndu—e.g., chinna-vandu, a boy (Tamil, 
$inna- (v) -an), literally he who is little. It is probable that the 
Telugu masculine singular suffix was originally an or an-u, as in 
Tamil-Canarese. andu, undu, or ndu, is found only in the nomina- 
tive in correct Telugu, and it is replaced in all the oblique cases by 
ani or ni; and that this ni is not merely an inflexional increment, 
but the representative of an old masculine singular suffix, appears 
on comparing it with ri, the corresponding oblique case suffix of the 
masculine-feminine plural, which is certainly formed from ar-u. 
When vaniki, to him, is compared with its plural variki, to them, it 
is evident that the former corresponds as closely to the Tamil ava- 
nukku as the latter avarukku; and consequently that the ni of 
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vaniki must be significant of the masculine singular. Probably the 
same termination survives in the demonstrative, dyana, he, a form 
which is more rarely used than vandu. 


The Telugu nd being thus found to be identical with the Tam., 
Can., Mal. n, and the old Can. m, the masculine suffixes an, am, and 
andu are also found to be identical. It is more difficult to determine 
the origin of this suffix an. an is sometimes used in Tam. and Mal. 
instead of am asa formative of neuter nouns, as will be shown here- 
after in the section on the Nominative—e.g., palan (Sans. phala), 
fruit, instead of palam; but I cannot see how this can be identical in 
origin with the suffix an which denotes the masculine, the Dravidian 
masculine being a distinctive one—that is, not merely a grammati- 
cal term, but a sign of sex. On looking around for an explanation 
of the origin of the masculine suffix, it appears to me that the Ku, 
though one of the most barbarous of the Dravidian dialects, throws 
more light than any other upon this point. It forms its demonstra- 
tive pronouns in a simple and truly primitive manner by prefixing 
a, the demonstrative base, to common nouns which signify man 
and woman. ‘These nouns are @fi-u,a man, and @l-u, a woman; and 
aon-u (compare Tam. a (v) an), literally that man, is used to 
signify he, and aalu (compare Tam. a (v) aJ), that woman, to sig- 
nify she. The Ku a@fi-u, a man, seems certainly identical with the 
Tam. noun a@7,a male, and probably also with @J, a man, a person. 
In the use to which this primitive root is put in the Ku word @-afi-u, 
we -may see, I think, the origin of an, the suffix of the masculine 
singular in most of the Dravidian dialects. The final u, of the Ku 
word d@fi-u being merely euphonic, the root appears to be af or Gn; 
and as n and n have been shown to be interchangeable, a@n must be 
regarded as only another form of Gm. n, again, is not only often 
euphonised by suffixing du (eg. pen, Tam. a female, colloquially 
and poetically pend-u), but it is also sometimes directly changed 
into d, of which we have an instance in the classical Tamil ped-ei, 
a hen, a word which is derived by this process from, and is identi- 
cal with pen, a female. Hence, the Telugu suffix and-u might natu- 
rally be derived from an older form in an, if it should appear that 
that form existed ; and that it did exist, appears from the vulgar use 
of the present day of nm instead of n in some of the oblique cases 
(¢.g., vanni, him, instead of vani), and from the half anusvara, or 
obscure nasal, which precedes du itself—e.g., vandu, for vadu, he. 
A close connection appears thus to be established between the 
Tamil-Canarese an and the Telugu ad-u, through the middle point 
an. 
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The only difficulty in the way of the perfect identification of 
the formative an with the Ku afiu, a man, and with the Tamil an, 
a male, lies in the length of the vowel of the latter words. Here 
again Ku comes to our assistance; for we find that the vowel was 
euphonically shortened in some instances in the very dialect in 
which the origin of the word itself was discovered. In Ku the @ 
of @fi-u is long, both when it is used as an isolated word and in the 
demonstratives @a@fi-u, he, and @@l-u, she; but when the demonstra- 
tive pronoun is appended to, and combined with, the relative par- 


ticiple of the verb, so as to form with it a participle noun, the @ of 


@f-u is shortened into a, and in this shortened form the connection 
of the Ku formative with the Tamil-Canarese is seen to be com- 
plete. Compare the Ku participial noun git#f-u; he who did, with 
the corresponding Canarese géyiddn-u, gitar-u, Ku, they who did, 
with géyidar-u,Can., and also gital-u, Ku, she who did, with géyid- 
al-u, Can. 


(2) Feminine Singular—Though Telugu and GOnd generally 
use the neuter singular to supply the place of the feminine singular, 
the other Dravidian dialects possess and ‘constantly use a feminine 
singular formative which is quite distinct from that of the neuter. 
This formative is aJ in Tamil, Malayalam, and old Canarese, and by 
suffixing the sign of gender to the demonstrative base, the feminine 
singular demonstrative pronoun avajf (a(v) af), she, is formed—a 
word which perfectly corresponds to avan (a (v) an), he. A nume- 
rous class of feminine singular appellative nouns is formed by suf- 
fixing the same particle to abstract or neuter nouns in their crude 
state—e.g., compare mag-aJ], Tam. a daughter, with mag-an, a son; 
ill-al, house-wife, a wife, and ill-adn, husband, are formed from the 
addition of the pronouns avaf and avan (éuphonised into aj and 
an) to il, a home. 


Telugu, in some connections, uses a feminine singular forma-— 
tive which appears to be identical with that of Tamil-canarese. 
That formative is al-u, which is used by Ku more largely than by 
Telugu; and its identity with Tamil-Canarese aj will be found to 
furnish us with a clue to the origin and literal meaning of the 
latter. As @fi-u, in Ku, means a man, so 4/l-u means a woman: 
aal-u, she, is literally that woman. The same word 4@l/-u means a 
woman, a wife, in poetical and vulgar Telugu also ; and in Gond 
there is a word which is apparently allied to it, adr, a woman, Even 
in Sanskrit we meet with Gli, a woman’s female friend. It is evi- 
dent that al-u would be shortened into al as easily as G/i-u into an, 
and the constant occurrence of acerebral J in Tamil and Canarese, 
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where Telugu has the medial /, fully accounts for the change of the 
one semi-vowel into the other. The unchanged form of this suffix 
appears in Telugu in such words as manama- (r) -alu, a grand- 
daughter, compared with manamandu, a grandson. The abbrevia- 
tion of the vowel of the feminine suffix, which is characteristic of 
Tamil and Canarese, is exemplified in Telugu also, in the words 
maradal-u, a niece, and kédal-u, a daughter-in-law; in which words 
the feminine suffix al-u is evidently identical both with Tamil- 
Canarese aj or aj-u, and also with al-u the older and more regular 
form of this suffix, which is capable of being used by itself as a 
noun. Probably the Telugu dd-u, adj. female, though now treated 
as a different word, is identical in origin with a@l-u, through the very 
common interchange of d and J; an _ illustration of which we have in 
kei (y) -aJu, Tam, to use, which is converted in the colloquial dialect 
to kei- ( y) -adu. The feminine singular suffix aj] appears in Tamil 
and Canarese in the terminations of verbs as well as in those of 
pronouns. Telugu, on the other hand, which uses the neuter de- 
monstrative instead of the feminine singular, uses the final frag- 
ment of the same demonstrative as the termination of the feminine 
singular of its verb. It may be remarked that in some of the Cau- 
casion dialects, n and / are used as masculine and feminine ter- 
minals, exactly ‘as in Tamil—e.g., in Avar, emen is father, evel is 
mother. - 


There is another mode of forming the feminine singular of ap- 
pellative nouns, which is much used in all the Dravidian dialects, 
and which may be regarded as especially characteristic of Telugu. 
It consists in suffixing the Telugu neuter singular demonstrative, 
its termination, or a modification of it, to any abstract or neuter 
noun. The neuter singular demonstrative being used by Telugu 
instead of the feminine singular (it for she), this neuter suffix has 
naturally in Telugu supplied the place of a feminine suffix; and 
though in the other dialects the feminine pronouns are formed by 
means of feminine suffixes, not by those of the neuter, yet the less 
respectful Telugu usage has crept into the department of their ap- 
pellative nouns. In Tamil, this neuter-feminine suffix is atti or tt. 
This will appear on comparing veJ/@]-atti, a woman of the culti- 
vator caste, with veJJa]-an, a man of the same caste; oru-iti, a one 
woman, una, with oru- (v) -an, one man, unus; and vanna-tit, a wash- 
erwoman, with vannda-n, a washerman. ¢t, a portion of this suffix, 
is sometimes erroneously used in vulgar Tamil as a component 
element in the masculine appellative noun oruttan, one man, instead 
of the classical and correct oruvan. With this exception its use is 
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_ exclusively feminine. The same suffix is iti or ti in Canarese—e.zg., 
| @rasitt, a queen (corresponding to the Tamil rasalli), okkalati, a 
_ farmer’s wife. The Telugu uses adi or di—e.g., kdmafi- (y) -adi or 
Komati-di, a woman of the Komti caste; mala-di, a Paria woman; 
chinna-di, a girl. It seems to me evident, not only that all these 
suffixes are identical, but that the Telugu form of the demonstra- 
live neuter singular, viz., adi, it, which is used systematically by 


Telugu to signify she, is the root from whence they have all pro- 
ceeded. 


Another feminine singular suffix of appellatives occasionally 
used in the Dravidian languages may possibly have been derived 
from the imitation of Sanskrit. It consists in the addition of 7 to the 
crude or neuter noun; and itis only in quantity that this 7 differs 
from the long 7, which is so much used by Sanskrit as a feminine 
suffix. In the majority of cases it is only in connection with Sanskrit 
derivatives that this suffix is used; but it has also come to be ap- 
pended to some pure Dravidian nouns—e.g., talei (v) -i, Tam. a 
lady (compare ftalei- (v) - an, a lord), from talez, a head; compare 
also the Gond perdgal, a boy, with perdgi, a girl. This feminine suf- 
fix is not to be confounded with 7, a suffix of agency, which is much 
used in the formation of nouns of agency and operation, and which 
is used by all genders indiscriminately. See ‘‘ Verbal Derivatives, ”’ 
at the close of the part on ‘* The Verb. ” 


(3) Neuter Singular.—There is but little which is worthy of 
remark in the singular forms of neuter Dravidian nouns. Every 
_ Dravidian noun is naturally neuter or destitute of gender, and it 
becomes masculine or feminine solely in virtue of the addition ofa 
masculine or feminine suffix. When abstract Sanskrit nouns are 
adopted by the Dravidians, the neuter nominative form of those 
nouns (generally ending in am) is preferred. Sanskrit masculines, 
with the exception of those which denote rational beings, are made 
to terminate in am, being treated as neuters; and there are also 
some neuter nouns of pure Dravidian origin which end in am, or 
take am as their formative. The Dravidian termination am is not to 
be regarded, however, as a sign of the neuter or a neuter suffix, 
though such is often its character in Sanskrit. It is merely one of a 
numerous class of formatives, of which much use. is made by the 
Dravidian dialect, and by the addition of which verbal roots are 
transformed into derivative nouns. Such formatives are to be 
regarded as forming a part of the noun itself, not of the inflexional 
additions. See ‘‘ Verbal Derivatives,” at the close of the section on 
“The Verb. ”’ 
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All animated beings destitute of reason are placed by Dravi- 
dian grammarians in the caste-less, or neuter class, and the nouns 
that denote such animals, both in the singular and in the plural, are 
uniformly regarded as neuter or destitute of gender, irrespective 
of the animal’s sex. If it happen to be necessary to distinguish the 
sex of any animal that is included in this class, a separate word 
signifying male or female, he or she, is prefixed. Even in such 
cases, however, the pronoun with which the noun stands in agree- 
ment is neuter, and notwithstanding the specification of the ani- 
mal’s sex, the noun itself remains in the caste-less or neuter class. 
For this reason, suffixes expressive of the neuter gender, whether 
singular or plural, were not much required by Dravidian nouns. 
The only neuter singular suffix of the Dravidian languages which 
is used in the same manner as the masculine an-.or adu, and the 
feminine a/, is that which constitutes the termination of the neuter 
singular of demonstrative pronouns and appellative nouns. This 
pronoun isin Tamil, Canarese, and Malayalam, adu, that, idu, this ; 
in Telugu adi, tdi; in GOnd ad, id. 


In the Tulu pronoun the d has dropped out. The pronoun 
‘that’ is avu. Dr Gundert considers this simply a corruption, and 
he shows that the language had its neuter singular ind originally, 
like its sister languages, by adducing such words as att’, it is not, 
which was evidently aldu, originally, like the Tamil allaud (old 
Tam. andru aldu), in which the suffix du or d is the formative 
of the neuter singular. 


The same neuter demonstrative, or in some instances its ter- 
mination only, is used in the conjugation of Dravidian verbs as the 
sign of the neuter singular of each tense, and in Telugu as the sign 
of the feminine singular also. The bases of the Dravidian demon- 
stratives being a and i (a remote, 7 proximate), that part of each 
pronoun which is found to be annexed to those demonstrative 
vowels is evidently a suffix of number and gender; and as the final 
vowels of ad-u, ad-i, td-u, id-i, are merely euphonic, and have been 
added only for the purpose of helping the enunciation, it is evident 
that d alone constitutes the sign of the neuter singular. This view 
is confirmed by the circumstance that d never appears in the neuter 
plural of this demonstrative, but is replaced by ei, u,i, or short a, 
with a preceding euphonic v or n—e.g., compare adu (a-d-u), Tam. 
that, with ava (a-(v) -a), Malayalam, those. It will be shown after- 
wards that this final a is a sign of the neuter plural. 


Appellative nouns which form their masculine singular in 
Tamil in an, and their feminine singular in aj, form their neuter 
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singular by annexing du, with such euphonic changes as the pre- 
vious consonant happens to require—e.g., nalla-du, a good thing; 
al-du, euphonically andru, a thing that is not; periya-du or peri-du, 
great, a great thing. This neuter singular suffix d is largely used in 
all the dialects in the formation of verbal nouns—e.g., pdgira-du, 
Tam. the act of going, pdna-du, the having gone, pova-du, the being 
about to go. This form has been represented by some, but erroneous- 
ly, as an infinitive: it is a concrete verbal or participial noun of the 
neuter gender, which had gradually come to be used as an abstract. 


The affinities of the neuter singular suffix in d appear to be ex- 
clusively Indo-European, and they are found especially in the Indo- 
European pronouns and pronominals. We may observe this suffix 
in the Sanskrit taf, that; in tyat, that; in adas, a weakened form of 
adat, that; in @tat, this; and in the relative pronoun yat, who, which, 
what. We find it also in the Latin illud, id, &c. (campare the Latin 
id with the Tamil id-u, this); and in our English demonstrative 
neuter it (properly hit), the neuter of he, as also in what, the neuter 
of who. Compare also the Vedic tt, an indeclinable pronoun, des- 
cribed as ‘a petrified neuter”, which combines with the negative 
particle na to form nét, if not, apparently in the same manner as in 
Telugu the aoristic neuter /édu, there is not, is compounded of the 
negative /a for ila, and the suffix du. Though the Dravidian lan- 
guages appear in this point to be allied to the Sanskrit family, it 
would be unsafe to suppose that they borrowed this neuter singular 
suffix from Sanskrit. The analogy of the Dravidian neuter plural 
in a, which, though Indo-European, is foreign to Sanskrit, and that 
of the remote and proximate demonstrative vowels a and i, which 
though known to the Indo-European family, are used more system- 
‘atically and distinctively by the Dravidian languages than by any 
other class of tongues, would lead to the supposition that these 
particles were inherited by the Dravidian family, in common with 
Sanskrit, from a primitive pra-Sanskrit source. 


Tue PLuRAL: PrincIPLES OF PLURALISATION.—In the primitive 
Indo-European tongues, the plural is carefully distinguished from 
the singular; and with the exception of a few nouns of quantity 
which have the form of the singular, but a plural signification, the 
number of nouns is always denoted by their inflexional termina- 
tions. Nouns whose number is indefinite, like our modern English 
sheep, are unknown to the older dialects of this family. In the 
languages of the Scythian group a_ looser principle prevails, and 
number is generally left indefinite, so that it is the connection 
alone which determines whether a noun is singular or plural. 
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Manchu restricts the use of its pluralising particle to words which 
denote animated beings: all other words are left destitute of signs 
of number. Even the Tartar, or Oriental Turkish, ordinarily plura- 
lises the pronouns alone and leaves the number of other nouns in- 
determinate. In Brahui also, the number of nouns is generally left 
undefined; and when it is desired to attach to any noun the idea 
of plurality, a word signifying many or several is prefixed to it. 
Notwithstanding this rule, Brahui verbs are regularly pluralised ; 
and the number of an indeterminate noun may often be ascertained 
from the number of the verb with which it agrees. 


With respect to principles of pluralisation, most of the Dravi- 
dian tongues differ considerably from the Indo-European family, 
and accord on the whole with the languages of the Scythian stock. 
The number of Tamil nouns, especially of neuter nouns, is ordi- 
narily indefinite; and it depends upon the connection whether any 
noun is to be regarded as singular or as plural. It is true that 
when more persons than one are referred to, the high-caste or 
rational pronouns that are used are almost invariably plural, and 
that even neuter nouns themselves are sometimes pluralised, espe- 
cially in polished prose compositions; but the poets and the pea- 
sants, the most faithful guardians of antique forms of speech, 
rarely pluralise. the neuter, and are fond of using the singular 
noun in an indefinite singular-plural sense, without specification 
of number, except in so far as it is expressed by the context. This 
rule is adhered to with especial strictness by Tamil, which in this, 
as in many other particulars, seems to exhibit most faithfully the 
primitive condition of the Dravidian languages. Thus in Tamil, 
madu, ox, means either an ox or oxen, according to the connection ; 
and even when a numeral which necessarily conveys the idea of 
plurality is prefixed, idiomatic speakers prefer to retain the sin- 
gular or indefinite form of the noun. Hence they will rather say, 
nalu madu méygiradu, literally four ox is feeding, than nalu madu- 
ga] méygindrana, four oxen are feeding, which would sound stiff 
and pedantic. Telugu is an exception to this rule. In it neuter 
nouns are as regularly pluralised as masculines or feminines and 
the verbs with which they agree are pluralised to correspond. In 
Tuda, on the other hand, the only words that appear to be ever 
pluralised are the pronouns and the verbs which have pronouns 
for their nominatives. In Coorg neuter nouns have no plural. We 
find a similar usage occasionally even in English, as Mr. C. P. Brown 
points out, in the military phrases, a hundred foot, three hundred 
horse. 
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In Tamil, even when a neuter noun is pluralised by the addi- 
tion of a pluralising particle, the verb is rarely pluralised to cor- 
respond; but the singular form of verb is still used for the plural 
—the number of the neuter singular being naturally indetermi- 
nate. This is almost invariably the practice in the speech of the 
lower classes; and the colloquial style of even the best-educated 
classes exhibits a similar characteristic. Tamil contains, it is true, 
a plural form of the third person neuter of the verb; but the use 
of this neuter plural verb is ordinarily restricted to poetry, and 
even in poetry the singular number both of neuter nouns and of 
the verbs that correspond is much more commonly used than the 
plural. It should be remarked also, that the third person neuter 
of the Tamil future, or aorist, is altogether destitute of a plural. In 
this particular, therefore, the Tamil verb is more decidedly Scy- 
thian in character than the noun itself. Max Miiller supposes that 
a Dravidian neuter plural noun, with its suffix of plurality, is felt 
to be a compound (like animal-mass for animals, or stone-heap for 
stones). and that it is on this account that it is followed by a verb 
in the singular. The explanation I have given seems to me prefer- 
able. The number of all Dravidian nouns, whether high-caste or 
caste-less, was originally indefinite: the singular, the primitive 
condition of every noun, was then the only number which was or 
could be recognised by verbal or nominal inflexions, and plurality 
was left to be inferred from the context. As civilisation made 
progress, the plural made its appearance, and effected a permanent 
settlement in the department of high-caste or masculine-feminine 
nouns and verbs; whilst the number of caste-less or neuter nouns, 
whether suffixes of plurality were used or not, still remained gene- 
rally unrecognised by the verb in the Dravidian languages. Even 
where the form exists it is little used. It is curious that in this 
point the Greek verb exhibits signs of Scythian influences, or of 
the influences of a culture lower than its own, viz., in the use of 
the singular verb for the neuter plural. 


The Dravidian languages ordinarily express the idea of singu- 
larity or oneness, not by the addition of a singular suffix to nouns 
and pronouns, or by the absence of the pluralising particle (by 
which number is still left indeterminate), but by prefixing the 
numeral adjective one. Thus ma@du, Tam. ox, does not mean exclu- 
sively either an ox or oxen, but admits of either meaning according 
to circumstances; and if we wish distinctly to specify singularity, 
we must say oru ma@du, one or a certain ox, Europeans in speaking 
the Dravidian dialects use this prefix of singularity too frequently, 
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misled by their habitual use of an indefinite article in their own 
tongues. They also make too free a use, in Tamil, of the distine- 
tively plural form of neuter nouns, when the objects to which they 
wish to refer are plural. Occasionally, when euphony or usage 
recommends it, this is done by Tamilians themselves, but as a 
general rule the neuter singular is used instead of the neuter 
plural, and that not in Tamil only, but also in almost all the langu- 
ages of the Scythian group. 


Another important particular in which the Indo-European lan- 
guages differ from the Scythian is, that in the former the plural 
has a different set of case-terminations from the singular, by the 
use of which the idea of plurality is not separately expressed, but 
is compounded with that of case-relation; whilst in the latter 
family the plural uses the same set of case-terminations as the sin- 
gular, and plurality is expressed by a sign of plurality common to 
all the cases, which is inserted between the singular, or crude form 
of the noun, and the case-terminations. I call it sign of plurality, 
not a noun denoting plurality, for in many instances only a fraction 
of a word, perhaps only a single letter, remains. In the Indo- 
European languages, each inflexion includes the twofold idea of 
number and of case. Thus there are a genitive singular and a 
genitive plural, each of which is a complex idea; but there is no 
inflexion which can be called genitive, irrespective of number; and 
in many instances (this of the genitive being one) there is no appa- 
rent connection between the case-termination of the singular and 
that which is used in, and which constitutes, the plural. 


In those few cases in which the sign of number and the sign 
of case seem to have been originally distinct, and to have coalesced 
into one, the sign of case seems to have preceded that of number 
e.g., the Gothic plural accusative ns is derived from n or m, the 
sign of the accusative singular, and s, the sign of plurality. When 
the Scythian family of languages is examined, it is found that each 
of their case-signs is fixed and unalterable. It expresses the idea 
of case and nothing more, and is the same in the plural as in the 
singular, with the exception of those few trivial changes which are 
required by euphony. The sign of plurality also is not only dis- 
tinct from the case-sign, but is one and the same in all the cases, 
It is an unalterable postposition—a fixed quantity; and it is not 
post-fixed to the case-sign, much less compounded with it, as in the 
Indo-European languages, but is prefixed to it. It is attached 
directly to the root itself, and followed by the signs of the different 
cases. 
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In the Dravidian languages a similar simplicity and rigidity of 
structure characterises the use of the particles of plurality. They 
are added directly to the crude base of the noun (which is equi- 
valent to the nominative singular) and are the same in each of the 
oblique cases asin the nominative. The signs of case arethe same 
in the plural as in the singular, the only real difference being that 
in the singular they are suffixed to the crude noun itself, in the 
plural tothe pluralising particle, after the addition of that particle 
to the crude noun. The only exception to this rule is in Tulu, in 
which a, the sign of the genitive, keeps its place in the singular, 
as in the other dialects, but is weakened to e in the plural. 


In Hungarian, haz, a house, is declined as follows: 


SINGULAR PLURAL 
Nom. haz. Nom. hazak. 
Gen. haz-nak. Gen. hazak-nak. 
Dat. haz-nak. Dat. haz-ak-nak. 
Acc. hazeat. Acc. haz-ak-at. 


In Tamil, manei, a house, is declined as follows :— 


SINGULAR PLURAL 
Nom. — manei. Nom. manei-gaj. 
Acc. manet-(1)-et. Acc. manei-ga]-et. 
Instr. manei-(_y)-4l. Instr. manei-gaJ-al. 
Conj. _manei-(_y)-odu. Con]. manei-gal-Odu. 
Dat. manet-kku. Dat. manet-ga]-(u)-kku. 
Ablat. —manei-(_)-il-irundu. Ablat. = manet-ga]-il-irundu. 

' Gen. manei-(_y)-tnadu. Gen. manet-ga]-inadu. 

Locat. manei-(y)idatt-il. Locat. manei-gal-idatt-il. 
Voc. manei-(y)-é. Voc. manei-ga]-é. 


(See Paradigm of Nouns) 


We here see that the particular signs which are used to express 
plurality and as exponents of case, in Tamil and Hungarian respec- 
tively, are taken from the resources of each language; whilst the 
manner in which they are used in both languages is precisely the 
same. 


The neuter of Dravidian nouns being identical with the crude 
base, when the pluralising particle is attached to a neuter noun, 
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it is attached to it not as a substitute for any suffix of the singular, 
but directly and without any change: it is attached to it pure 
and simple. In the case of masculine and feminine nouns, includ- 
ing pronouns, a somewhat different method of pluralisation is 
necessary. The singular of the masculine and feminine is formed, 
as has already been pointed out, by the addition to the root of parti- 
cles denoting a male or a female. Hence, to pluralise those nouns, 
it is necessary either to add a pluralising particle to the masculine 
and feminine suffixes, or to substitute for-those suffixes an epicene 
pluralising particle. In all the Dravidian languages the primitive 
plan of pluralising these two classes of nouns seems to have been 
that of substituting for the masculine and feminine singular suffixes 
a suffix of plurality which applied in common to men and women, 
without distinction of sex. This is the mode which is still used 
in most of the dialects; but in Telugu it retains its place only in 
connection with pronouns and verbs, and has disappeared from 
substantives, which form their plural by means of a neuter suffix. 


The classification of Dravidian nouns into: rationals and irra- 
tionals has already been explained; it has also been shown that in 
the singular, the masculine of rational nouns is distinguished from 
the feminine. In the plural both those genders are combined ; the 
high-caste particle of plurality, or plural of rational beings, is the 
same for both genders, and includes men and women, gods and 
goddesses, without distinction of sex. Irrational or neuter nouns 
have a particle of plurality different from this, and in general 
peculiar to themselves. Hence the Dravidian languages have one 
form of the plural which may be called epicene or masculine- 
feminine, and another which is ordinarily restricted to the neuter; 
and by means of these pluralising particles, gender and number are 
conjointly expressed in the plural by one and the same _ termina- 
tion. The masculine-feminine plural expresses the idea of plura- 
lity conjointly with that of rationality; the neuter plural, the idea 
of plurality conjointly with that of irrationality. 


Arrangements of this kind for giving combined expression to 
gender and number are very commonly observed in the Indo- 
European family ; and even the plan of classing masculines and 
feminines together in the plural, without distinction of sex, is also 
very common. Thus, the Sanskrit plural in as is masculine-femi- 
nine; so is the Latin plural in es, and the Greek in es. The chief 
difference with respect to this point between the Dravidian 
system and the Indo-European one lies in this, that in the Dravi- 
dian languages the masculine-faminine particle of plurality is 
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carefully restricted to rational beings; whereas in the Indo-Euro- 
pean languages irrational and even inanimate objects are often 
complimented with inflexional forms and _ pluralising particles 
which imply the existence, not only of vitality, but even of per- 
sonality—that is, of self-conscious intelligence. A still closer ana- 
logy to the Dravidian system is that which is exhibited by the New 
Persian. That dialect possesses two pluralising particles, of which 
one, Gn, is suffixed to nouns denoting living beings, the other, Ad, 
to nouns denoting inanimate objects. The particles employed in 
Persian are different from those which are used in the Dravidian 
languages, but the principle is evidently analogous. The Persians 
specialise life, the Dravidians reason; and both of them class the 
sexes together indiscriminately in the plural. 


In Telugu some confusion has been introduced between the 
epicene sign of plurality ar-u, and the neuter lu. The pronouns 
pluralise their masculines and feminines regularly by substituting 
ar-u for their masculine and feminine singular suffixes, whilst the 
substantives and some of the appellative nouns append lu, which 
is properly the neuter sign of plurality, instead of the more correct 
ar-u. Thus the Telugu demonstrative pronoun v@r-u, they (the 
plural of va@ndu, he), corresponding to the Canarese avar-u, exhi- 
bits the regular epicene plural; whilst magandu, a husband (in 
Tamil magan, a son), takes for its plural not magaru, but magalu ; 
and some nouns of this class add lu to the masculine or feminine 
singular suffix—e.g., alludu, a son-in-law, makes in the plural not 
alluru, nor even alluju, but allundlu, nasalised from alludlu; and 
instead of varu, they, vandlu is colloquially used, a word which is 
formed on the same plan as the Low Tamil avangal, they, instead 
of avarga], or the higher and purer avar. 


One of the few cases in which the irrational pluralising par- 
ticle is used in the higher dialect of the Tamil instead of the 
rational epicene, is that of makka] (maggaJ), mankind, people. 
This is not really, however an exception to the rule, for makkaj is 
regarded by Tamil grammarians as the plural of maga (from 
mag-u), and the primary meaning of this seems to be child, a natu- 
rally neuter noun. Another instance of this anomaly both in Tamil 
and Canarese, and one to which no exception can be taken, is that 
of the masculine noun guru (Sans.), a teacher. The plural of this 
word is in Tam. gurukka], in Can. guru-gaJu. ‘Tuju also has 
gurukufu. 

Tulu agrees with the other dialects in using er as its sign of 
plurality in personal nouns, but differs from most of them in using 
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this form occasionally only, and using gaJ, or the shape which ga] 
assumes in Tu]u, as its ordinary plural of personal nouns, as well 
as of neuters. Thus, the plural pronouns of the third person in 
ordinary use in Tulu are G@kulu, they (rem.), mokulu, they (prox.). 
It uses also Gr’? (Tam. avar) for the former, and mér’ (Tam. ivar) 
for the latter, but rather as honorific singulars than as plurals. It 
also uses nikuju for you, instead of ir’, the latter having come to be 
used as an honorific singular. 


The Ku rational plural is nga, which is properly an irrational 
one. The pronouns and participial nouns form their rational plural 
by the addition of @ru, which is identical with the ar of the other 
dialects. Modern colloquial Tamil seems to have been influenced in 
some degree by the usage of Telugu, and has adopted the practice 
of adding the irrational plural to the rational one, thereby syste- 
matically forming a double plural ar-gal, instead of the old rational 
plural ar—e.g., avan, he, and avaj, she, properly take avar, they 
as their plural; but the plural preferred by modern Tamil is the 
double one avargal. So also the plural of the second person is pro- 
perly nir; but the plural which is most commonly used is nin-gal 
(from nim, an older form of nir, and ga{), which is a double plural 
like avar-gal. Two forms of the epicene plural being thus placed 
at the disposal of the Tamil people (the classical nir and avar, and 
the colloquial nin-ga] and avar-gal), they have converted the 
former, in colloquial usage and in prose compositions, into an hono- 
rific singular, and the same practice is not unknown in Canarese. 
This usage, though universally prevalent now, was almost unknown 
to the poets. I have not observed in the poets, or in any of the old 
inscriptions in my possession, any instance of the use of the epicene 
plural as an honorific singular, except in connection with the names 
and titles of the divinities, whether those names and titles are ap- 
plied to the gods themselves, or are conferred honorifically upon 
kings. Even in those cases, however, the corresponding pronoun 
follows the ordinary rule, and is very rarely honorific. In modern 
Telugu a double plural, similar to that of the Tamil, has gained a 
footing—e.g., vdra-lu (for var-u), they, and mira-lu (for mir-u), 
you. In Malayalam, avar is still constantly used for the ordinary 
epicene plural, and avarga] is used more commonly as an_ honorific 
singular. ‘This use of avarga] is also common in Tamil, and the cor- 
responding garu, equally so in Telugu. (Tam. durei-avarg]=Tel. 
dora-garu, the gentleman, literally the gentleman, his honour.) In 
Canarese, avaru is commonly used simply as a plural; G@tanu is re- 
garded as the honorific singular, though avaru also is sometimes 
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used in this sense, ningaf in Tamil and Malayalam is both plural 
and honorific singular, like Can. nivu and Tel. miru. 


Telugu, as has been observed, pluralises masculine and femi- 
nine substantive nouns by the addition, not of the rational, but of 
the neuter or irrational sign of plurality. By a similar inversion of 
idiom, Gond sometimes uses the rational plural to pluralise neuter 
nouns—e.g., kawdalor, crows. Such usages, however, are evidently 
exceptions to the general and more distinctively Dravidian rule, 
according to which the neuter pluralising particle is restricted 
to neuter nouns, and the epicene particle to rational or personal 
nouns, 2.e., masculines and feminines. 


We shall now consider in detail the pluralising particles them- 
selves. 


1, Epicene Pluralising Particle-—This particle is virtually one 
and the same in all the dialects, and the different forms it has taken 
are owing merely to euphonic peculiarities. In Tamil nouns, pro- 
nouns, and verbs, it assumes the forms of ar, Gr, Or; ir, ir; in Cana- 
rese and Telugu, aru, aru; Gre, éru, ri, ru: in Tulu, er: in Ku, Gru: 
in Gond, dor. The lengthened forms include the assimilated demon- 
strative vowel of the pronoun. The Brahui also forms the second 
person plural of its verb in ere, ure, &c., the third person in ur or 
ar. lI regard ar (not simply r) as probably the primitive shape of 
this pluralising particle, from which the other forms have been. 
derived by euphonic mutation. It is true that ni, thou, forms its 
plural in modern Tamil by simply adding r; but this does not prove 
that r alone was the primitive form of the epicene plural, for an 
older form of nir, you, is ni-(v)-ir or ni-(y)-ir, from which nir has 
‘evidently been derived. It might naturally be supposed that in this 
case iris used instead or ar, through the attraction of the preceding 
long vowel 7; but we also find ir used as a pluralising particle in 
magajir, High Tam. women, and also a longer form, ir, in magafir; 
consequently ir has acquired a position of its own in the language, 
as well as ar. All that we can certainly conclude respecting the 
original shape of this particle is that the final r, which is plainly 
essential, was preceded by a vowel, and that that vowel, was pro- 
bably a. May we regard this a as identical with the demonstrative 
a? On this supposition, ar would be simply an older form of a (v) ar, 
and would mean those persons; ir would mean these persons. On 
the other hand, may we venture to identify ir and ir with the 
second numeral ir andir two? nir would on this supposition have 
been originally a dual, meaning ye two. It is not impossible, 
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indeed, that the plural may in all languages have been developed 
out of the dual. In Bornu, we, ye, they, mean literally we two, ye 
two, they two. The chief difficulty in the way of accepting this as 
the origin of the Tamil ir or ‘nir, you, is that the ar of avar, they, 
which is the form of the epicene plural most commonly used, would 
have to be regarded as a corruption and a mistake, which it does 
not appear to be. The Canarese rational plural suffix andar—e.g., 
avandar-u (for avar-u), illi, and ivandar-u (for ivar-u), hi seems 
to be identical with the Tel. indefinite plural andar-u, tindar-u, so 
many, the final ar of which is the ordinary suthx of epicene plural. In 
old Canarese, ir is a plural vocative of epicenes. 


Tamil and Malayalam have another particle of plurality appli- 
cable to rational beings, viz., mar, or in High Tamil mar, which has 
a considerable resemblance to ar, and is evidently allied toit. It 
is sufixed to the noun which it qualifies in a different manner from 
ar; for whilst aris substituted for the masculine and feminine suf- 
fixes of the singular, not added to them, mar is generally added to 
the singular suffix by idiomatic writers and speakers. Thus in 
Tamil, purushan (Sans.), a man, a husband, when pluralised by 
suffixing ar becomes purughar; but if mar is used instead of ar, it 
is not substituted for an, the masculine singular suffix, but ap- 
pended to it—e.g., purughan-mar, not purusha-mar. mar, it is true, 
is sometimes added to ar—e.g., purushar-mar; but this is considered 
unidiomatical. mdr is also sometimes used as an isolated particle 
of plurality in a peculiarly Scythian manner—e.g., t@y-tagappan- 
mar, Tam. mothers and fathers, parents; in which both mother and 
father are in the singular, and mar is separately appended to plu- 
ralise both. Probably there was originally no difference in signi- 
fication between ar and mar or mar. In modern Tamil, mar is 
sufixed to nouns signifying parents, priests, kings, &c., as a plural 
of honour, but it may be suffixed, if necessary, to any class of nouns 
denoting rational beings. In Malayalam it is used with a wider 
range of application than in Tamil, and in cases in which an honori- 
fic meaning cannot be intended—e.g., kaljan-mar, thieves. The 
antiquity of many of the forms of the Malayalam grammar favours 
the supposition that in anicient Tamil, which was apparently iden- 
tical with ancient Malayalam, mar or mar may generally have been 
used instead of ar, as the ordinary pluralising particle of high-caste 
nouns. 


A few traces of the use of the particle mar, as the ordinary 
sign of epicene plurality, survive in classical Tamil. mar, which is 
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evidently equivalent to mar, forms the epicene plural of a few nouns 
—é.g., enmar, eight persons. As ar is older than @r (the Jatter 
being euphonised from avar by the coalescence of the vowels), so 
in like manner it may be concluded that mar is older than mar. 
This mar again seems to have been derived from var, or to be an 
older form of it, m andv being sometimes found to change places. 
When the Tam. ndlvar, four persons, eivar, five persons, are com- 
pared with enmar, eight persons, it is evident that mar is 
equivalent to var, and probable that the use of m for v is an 
euphonic change. na@lmar would be impossible in classical Tamil; 
enmar is not only possible, but euphonic. 


var is a very common formative of epicene appellative nouns in 
Tamil and Malayalam, and often appears as avar, in which case we 
cannot but regard it as the pronominal avar, they, used as a plural 
formative—e.g., vinnavar, Tam. the heavenly ones, from vin, heaven, 
with avar affixed. Compare this form with participial nouns like 
Seydavar, Tam. they who did, from Seyd-(u), having done, and avar, 
they and they identity in origin of the avar of vinnavar and that of 
Seydavar will be evident. This avar, again, seems to have been 
abbreviated into var, like the Telugu avaru, they, into varu. The 
v of etvar, five persons, might be regarded as simply euphonic, as a 
soft consonant inserted to prevent hiatus, but this explanation is 
inadmissible in the case of nalvar, four persons, there being no 
hiatus here to be provided against. This var being identical in use 
with avar, it may safely be concluded to be identical with it in 
origin; and if var is a pronominal form, an abbreviation of avar, 
may not mar be the same? The example of the lengthening of ar 
‘into Gr (i.e., the substitution of the plural pronoun itself in an eu- 
phonised form for the bare particle of plurality) would naturally 
lead to the lengthening of var into var (the origin of the v being 
by this time forgotten); and when once mar had established itself 
instead of var, this also would naturally be lengthened into mar. 
Thus tagappan-mar would come to be used instead of tagappan-var. 
This suffixing of the plural formative to the singular noun, which 
seems so irregular, may be compared with the mode in which the 
singular is still honorifically pluralised by the addition of the plural 
pronoun—e.g., tagappan-avarga], father, and especially with the 
still more common tagappan-ar, forms which, though used as sin- 
gular, are grammatically plurals. tagappan-mar is invariably used 
as a plural, but, it seems not improbable that it is identical in origin 
with tagappan-ar. 
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In this explanation of mar I have followed a suggestion of Dr 
Gundert; but I find myself unable to follow him also in supposing 
the Tamil verbal terminations mar, mar, manar, to be identical in 
origin with the pluralising particles mar, mar, though I admit that 
at first sight it seems impossible to suppose them to be otherwise. 
These are poetical forms of the future tense only, which do not make 
their appearance in any other part of the verb, and the m they con- 
tain will be found, I think, on examination, to have a futuric, not a 
pronominal signification. It appears to be identical with 6 or 2, the 
sign of the future, and there appears no reason why m should not 
be used instead of v or b in this instance, as well as in others that 
have already been pointed out. The impersonal future of en, to say, 
in classical Tamil is enba. When the personal terminations of the 
third person plural are suffixed to the root, we find ‘they will say’ 
represented indifferently by enbar, or enmar, enbar, enmar, or 
enmanar. The force of the future, according to Tamil grammarians, 
being conveyed by each of these forms in m, precisely as by each 
of the forms in 6, I conclude that this future m must be regarded 
as independent of the m of the pluralising particle, and the 
resemblance between the two, however complete, to be after all 
accidental. Dr Gundert suggests that the final ar of enmanar, 
preceded by an, may be explained by a comparison of it with 
tagappan-@r, a form already referred to, and here I am disposed 
to coincide with him. 


We have now to inquire whether ar, ar, mar, and mar, the Dra- 
vidian plurals of rationality, appear to sustain any relation to the 
plural terminations, or pluralising suffixes, of other languages. It 
might at first sight be supposed that the formation of the plural by 
the addition of 7 to the singular which characterises some of the 
Teutonic tongues, is analogous to the use of r or ar in the Dravi- 
dian languages. In the Icelandic the most common plural is that 
which terminates in r—sometimes the consonant r alone, some- 
times the syllables ar, i7, ur—e.g., Konungur, kings. A relic of this 
plural may be traced in the vulgar English childer, for children. 
The same pulral appears in the old Latin termination of the mas- 
culine plural in or which is found in the Eugubian tables—e.g., 
subator for subactit, and screhitor for scripti. Compare also mas, 
the termination of the first person plural of verbs in Sanskrit, with 
mar, the corresponding termination in Irish, answering to the 
Doric pes (mes) and the ordinary Greek nev (men). In these cases 
however, the resemblance to the Dravidian plural ar is perhaps 
rather apparent than real; for the final r of these forms has been 
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hardened from an older, s, and the s of the Sanskrit nominative 
singular is hardened in some of the Teutonic tongues into r, equally 
with the as or s of the plural; whilst there is no evidence, on which 
we can rely, of the existence of a tendancy in the Dravidian lan- 
guages to harden s into r, and therefore no evidence for the sup- 
position that the Dravidian epicene ar has been derived from, or is 
connected with, the Sanskrit masculine-feminine as. It should also 
be noted that the Irish mar is a compound of two forms, ma, the 
representative of the singular of the personal pronoun I, and ,r, 
the hardened equivalent of the plural suffix s; and that, therefore, 
it has no real resemblance to the Dravidian mar, which is entirely 


- and exclusively a plural suffix of the third person. 


There is more probability perhaps of the Dravidian plural 
suffixes being related to the pluralising particles of some of the 
Scythian languages. The Turkish plural suffix, which is inserted, 
as in the Dravidian languages, between the crude noun and each 
of the case-terminations, is lar or ler—e.g., Gn-lar, they. Dr Logan 
says, but on what authority does not appear, that nar is a plural 
suffix in K6l. Mongolian nouns which end with a vowel are plura- 
lised by the addition of nar or ner, a particle which is evidently 
related to, or identical with, the Turkish lar or ler: and the resem- 
blance of this Mongol suffix nar to the Dravidian mar, both in the 
final ar and in the nasal prefix, is remarkable. It is well known 
that m evinces a tendency to be softened into n (witness the change 
of the Sanskrit mama, my, into mana in Zend); and in this manner 
it may perhaps be supposed that the Dravidian mar may be allied 
to the High Asian nar. The Tamil ileitar (ilei-tar), young people, a 
plural appellative noun, formed from ‘Jet, youth, exhibits a form of 
pluralisation which at first sight seems very closely to resemble the 
Mongolian nar. Nay, nar is actually used in this very instance in- 
stead of far by some of the poets, and it is certain that % and n 
often change places. Unfortunately we find this # or n in the sin- 
gular, as well as the plural; which proves it to be inserted merely 
for euphony in order to prevent hiatus, and therefore i/ei%ar must 
be re-divided, and represented not as ifei far, but as ifei- (#) -ar 
or ifei- (n) -ar, equivalent to ifei-(y)-ar. The resemblance of the 
final syllable nar, of the Tamil verb enmanar, already commented 
on, to the Mongolian plural suffix nar, seems more reliable, and yet 
that also seems to disappear on further examination. 

Turkish, besides its ordinary plural lar or ler, uses z as a 
plural suffix of the personal pronouns, as may be observed: in biz, 
we, and siz, you; and the Turkish terminal z corresponds to the r 
of some other Scythian languages. Thus jaz, Turkish, summer, is 
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in Magyar yar or far (compare the Tamil #ayir-u, the sun). It 
would almost appear, therefore, that the Turkish suffix of plurality 
has undergone a process of change and communition similar to that 
of the Tamil, and that the Turkish z and the Tamil r are remotely 
connected, as the last remaining representatives or relics of mar, 
nar, and lar. 

Though I call attention to these and similar Scythian corres- 
pondences, J wish it to be understood that I do so only in the hope 
that they will be inquired into more thoroughly, and the existence 
or otherwise of a real relationship between them and the Dravidian 
forms with which they correspond ascertained. I attribute much 
more weight to the resemblance between the Dravidian languages 
and those of the Scythian group in the use they make of these par- 
ticles of plurality, and the manner in which they connect them with 
the case-sign than to any resemblance, however close, that can 
be traced between the particles themselves. We should look, I 
think, not so much at the linguistic materials used by they Scythian 
languages and the Dravidian respectively, as at the use they sever- 
ally make of those materials. 


2. Pluralising Particles of the Neuter.—There are two neuter 
pluralising particles used by the Dravidian languages :— 


(1). The Neuter Plural Suffix gal, with its Varieties.—It has 
already been noticed that ga is occasionally used in Tamil and 
Canarese as the plural suffix of rational nouns and pronouns; and 
that the corresponding Telugu lu is still more systematically used in 
this manner. Nevertheless, I have no doubt that it was originally and 
is essentially a suffix of the neuter plural. This suffix is in both 
dialects of the Tamil gaJ—e.g., kei-gaJ, hands, with only such 
changes as are required by Tamilian rules of euphony. In accord- 
ance with one of those rules, when g, the initial consonant of gal, 
is doubled, or preceded without an intermediate vowel by another 
consonant, gaJ is regularly hardened into kajf or kkaJ. Thus 
kal-gal, stones, is changed by rule into karkal. gal is occasionally 
lengthened in Tamil poetry into ga/. In Malayalam this particle 
is generally gaj, ka], or kkaJ, but sometimes the initial k coalesces 
with a preceding nasal and becomes ni—e.g., nin-naj], you, instead 
of nim-ka], in Tamil nin-gaJ. In modern Canarese we have gaj-u, 
in ancient gaj, as in Tamil. The three southern idioms are in per- 
fect agreement with respect to this particle, but when we advance 
further north we shall find its shape considerably modified. 


In Telugu the corresponding neuter plural suffix is /u, of which 
the / answers, as is usual in Telugu, to the lingual / of the other 
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dialects: J-u, therefore, accords with the final syllable of the 
Canarese gaJ-u. The only real difference the between Telugu and 
the Tamil-Canarese consists in the omission by the former of the 
initial consonant k or g. Traces, however, exist, in Telugu, of the 
use of a vowel before lu. Thus, in gurrdlu, horses, the long @ is 
derived from the combination of the short final a of the inflexional 
base gurra and a vowel, evidently a, which must have preceded lu. 
We thus arrive at al-u as the primitive form of the Telugu plural ; 
and it is obvious that al-u could easily have been softened from 
gal-u. Conjecture, however, is scarcely needed, for in some nouns 
ending in n-u, of which the Tamil equivalents end in m, the old 
Dravidian pluralising particle in gaj is exhibited in Telugu almost 
as distinctly as in Tamil. Thus, fkolan-u a tank (Tamil kuJam), 
takes as its plural kolan-kul-u, a word cited in this form by Nan- 
naya Bhatta (Tamil kuJan-ga]), and gon-u, the name of a _ species 
of tree, forms its plural in gon-ul-u. When kul-u and gul-u are 
compared with the Tamil-Canarese forms kaJ, gal, and gaJ-u, it is 
obvious that they are not only equivalent but identical. An illust- 
ration of the manner in which the Telugu du has been softened 
from gal-u, may be taken also from colloquial Tamil, in which 
avargal, they, is commonly pronounced ava]; Piramanarga], Brah- 
mans, Piradmanea]. k or g is dropped or elided in a similar manner 
in many languages of the Scythian family. Tulu, though locally 
remote from Telugu, follows its example in many points, and 
amongst others in this. It often rejects the k or g of the plural, 
and uses merely Ju, like Telugu. It uses the full form kuJu more 
rarely. 


The same form of the pluralising particle appears in the lan- 
guages of some of the tribes of the north-eastern frontier—lan 
guages which possibly form a link of connection between the Dra- 
vidian and the Tibetan families. Inthe Miri or Abor-Miri dialect, 
nO, thou, forms is plural in nélu, you; and in the Dhimal, né, thou, 
is pluralised into nyél, you. The pronoun of the Mikir is pluralised 
by adding li—e.g., na-li, you, whilst substantives have no plural 
form. In the Dhimal, substantive nouns are pluralised by the 
addition of galait, which is possibly the origin of the pronominal 
plural /, though this particle or word, galai, is not compounded with, 
or agglutinated to, the noun, but placed after it separately. Though 
it is used as a separate word, it does not seem to retain any signi- 
fication of its own independent of its use as a postposition, The 
resemblance of galai to the Tamil-Canarese gajJ or gaju, is distinct 
and remarkable. The pluralising particle of the Naga also is khala. 
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It is not an uncommon occurrence to find one portion of a 
much-used prefix or suffix in one language or dialect of a family, 
and another portion of it in another member of the same family. 
Seeing, therefore, that the Telugu has adopted the latter portion 
of the particle kaj, ga], or gaju, and omitted the initial ka, ga, or k, 
we may expect to find this k used as a pluralising particle in some 
other Dravidian dialect, and the final Ju or J] omitted. Accordingly, 
in Gond we find that the plural neuter is commonly formed by the 
addition of k alone—e.g., nai, a dog, naik, dogs (compare Tamil 
naykal, pronounced ndaygaJ). The Senoi-Gond forms its plural by 
adding nk—e.g., neli, a field, nelnk, fields. The Ku dialect uses nga, 
and also ska, of all which forms & or g constitutes the basis. 


k is sometimes found to interchange with ¢, especially in the 
languages of High Asia. This interchange appears also in the 
Gond pluralising particle; for whilst k is the particle in general 
use, the pronouns of the first and second persons form their plurals, 
or double plurals, by the addition of ¢ to the nominative—e.g., amat, 
we, 7mat, you. The same interchange between k and ¢ appears in 
Brahui. Though a separate word is usually employed by Brahui to 
denote plurality, a suffix in k is also sometimes used; but this k is found 
only in the nominative plural, and is replaced by ¢ in the oblique 
cases. 

When we turn to the grammatical forms of the Finnish family 
of languages, we find some tolerably distinct analogies to this Dra- 
vidian plural suffix. Compare with the Dravidian forms noticed 
above the Magyar plural is k or ak; the Lappish in k, ch, or h: 
also the ¢ by which kis replaced in almost all the other dialects of 
the Finnish family; and observe the reappearance of the sound of 
Lin the Ostiak plural suffix él. In Ostiak, the dual suffix is kan, 
or gan; in Samoied-Ostiak, ga or ka; in Kamass, gai. Castren 
supposes these suffixes to be derived from the conjunctive particle 
ka or ki, also; but their resemblance to the Dravidian signs of 
plurality is worth noticing. Even Armenian forms its plural in 
k—e.g., tu, thou, tuk, you; sirem, I love; siremk, we love. In 
Turkish also, k is the sign of plurality in some forms of the first 
person plural of the verb—e.g., idum, I was, iduk, we were. 
t,on the other hand, is the sign of the plural in Mongolian, and in 
Calmuck is softened into d. Even in Zend, though a language of 
a different family, there is a neuter plural in ¢, Thus, for imani 
(Sans.), these things, Zend has imat. 

In those instances of the interchange of ¢ and k, in which it 
can be ascertained with tolerable clearness which consonant was 
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the one originally used and which was the corruption, ¢ sometimes 
appears to be older than k. Thus, the Doric rmvos (ténos) is in 
better accordance with related words, and therefore probably 
older than the Molian kyvos (kénos), the origin of &-k€ivos (e- 
Keinos). The Semitic pronoun or pronominal fragment ta, thou 
(preserved in aii@ and anta), is also, I doubt not, a more accurate 
and older form than the equivalent or auxiliary suffix ka. In 
several of the Polynesian dialects, k is found instead of an appa- 
rently earlier Sanskrit or pre-Sanskrit ft. On the other hand, as 
Dr Gundert points out, k sometimes appears to be older than ¢, 
particularly in Greek—e.g., compare Gr. ris (tis) with Sans. kas. 
If, in accordance with a pertion of these precedents, where k and 
tare found interchanged, ¢ is to be regarded as older than f, it 
would follow that kaj, the Dravidian plural suffix now under con- 
sideration, may originally have been fa/. I cannot think that the 
Dravidian ga]! has been derived, as Dr Stevenson supposed, from 
the Sanskrit sakala (in Tamil Sagala), all. ka], the base of sa-kala, 
has been connected with GA-os (hol-os); but el, the root signifying 
‘all,’ which is found in all the Dravidian languages—Tel. ella; Tam.- 
Mal. ella, ellam, ellavum (the conjunction um intensifies the mean- 
ing)—if it were reJated to any Indo-European word at all, which 
is dcubtful, would be connected, not with the Gr. 6A (hol), Heb. 
kol, Sans. sar-va, &c., but with the Germanic alla, Eng. all. The 
‘Dravidian taja, one of the meanings of which is a heap, a quantity, 
would suit very well; but even this derivation of kal is destitute 
of evidence. The suppositious Dravidian taf may be compared 
with the Ostiak plural suffix ¢/; but in the absence of evidence it is 
useless to proceed with conjectural analogies. 


_ The New Persian neuter plural, or plural of inanimate objects, 
which corresponds generally to the Dravidian neuter plural, is ha, 
a form which Bopp derives with much probability from the Zend. 
It may here be mentioned, though I do not attach any importance 
to a resemblance which is certainly accidental, that the Tamil 
plural gaJ sometimes resembles fa in the pronunciation of the 
peasantry—e.g., irukkizdrga], they are, is vulgarly pronounced 
irukkiraha. 


(2) Neuter Plural Suffix in a.—In addition to the neuter 
plural in gaJ, with its varieties, we find in nearly all the Dravidian 
languages a neuter plural in short a, or traces of the use of it at 
some former period. gaj, though a neuter plural suffix, is occasion- 
ally used, especially in the modern dialects, as the plural suffix of 
rationals; but in those dialects in which ais used, its use is invari- 
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ably restricted to neuters, and it seems therefore to be a more 
essentially neuter form than ga] itself. 


We shall first examine the traces of the existence and use of 
this suffix which are contained in Tamil. gaj is invariably used in 
Tamil as the plural suffix of uncompounded neuter nouns; but a 
is preferred in the classical dialect for pluralising neuter com- 
pounds, that is, appellative nouns, or those which are compounded 
of a base and a suffix of gender, together with demonstrative pro- 
nouns, pronominal adjectives, and participial nouns. Even in the 
ordinary dialect, a is generally used as the suffix of the neuter plural 
in the conjugation of verbs. 

The second line in one of the distichs of Tiruva]Juvar’s “Kura]” 
contains two instances of the use of aas a neuter plural of appel- 
lative nouns—e.g., Ggula nira pira, vain shows (are all) other 
(things). The first of these three words is used adjectivally; and in 
that case the final ais merely that which remains of the neuter ter- 
mination am, after the regular rejection of m; but the next two 
words, nira and pira, are undoubted instances of the use of a asa 
sufix of the neuter plural of appellatives. The much-used Tamil 
words pala, several, or many (things), and sila, some, or some 
(things), (from pal and Sil), though commonly considered as ad- 
jectives, are in reality neuter plurals—e.g., pini pala, diseases (are) 
many; pala-(v)-in-pal, the neuter plural gender, literally the gen- 
der of the many (things). This is the case also in poetry in Malaya-— 
lam. The use of these words adjectivally, and with the signification, 
not of the collective, but of the distributive plural, has led some per- 
sons to overlook their origin and real meaning, but I have no doubt 
that they are plurals. So also alla, not, is properly a plural appel- 
lative. Itis formed from the root al, not, by the addition of a, the 
plural suffix, and literally means things that are not, and the sin- 
gular that corresponds to alla is al-du, not, euphonically andru, 
literally a thing that is not. In the higher dialect of Tamil, all 
nouns of quality and relation may be, and very frequently are, 
converted into appellatives and pluralised by the addition of a— 
e.g., ariya (Kural), things that are difficult, difficilia. We have 
some instances in High Tamil of the use of a@ as the plural suffix 
even of substantive nouns—e.g., porufa, substances, things that are 
real, realities (from the singular poruJ, a thing, a substance); also 
poruJana and porujavei—with the addition of ana and avet (for ava), 
the plural neuters of the demonstrative pronouns. 


The neuter plural of the third person of the Tamil verb, a form 
which is used occasionally in ordinary prose as well as in the classical 
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dialect, ends in ana—e.g., irukkindrana, they (neut.) are, ana is 
undoubtedly identical with ava (now avei), the neuter plural of the 
demonstrative pronoun, and is possibly an older form than ava. It is 
derived from the demonstrative base a, with the addition of a, the 
neuter plural suffix, and an euphonic consonant (n or v) to prevent 
hiatus—e.g., a-(n)-a or a-(v)-a. Sometimes in classical Tamil this 
a, the sign of the neuter plural, is added directly to the temporal 
suffix of the verb, without the addition of the demonstrative base of 
the pronoun—e.g., minda, they (neut.) returned, instead, of mindana. 
This final a is evidently a sign of the neuter plural, and of that alone. 


Possibly we should also regard as a sign of the neuter plural 
the final a of the High Tamil possessive adjectives ena, my (things), 
mea; nama, our (things) nostra. The final a of ena would, on this 
supposition, be not only equivalent to the final a of the Latin mea, 
but really identical with it. These possessive adjectives are re- 
garded by Tamil grammarians as genitives; and it will be shown 
hereafter that a is undoubtedly the most essential sign of the geni- 
tive in the Dravidian languages. The real nature of ena and nama 
will be discussed when the genitive case-terminations are inquired 
into. It should be stated, however, under this head, that Tamil 
grammarians admit that ena and nama, though, as they say, geni- 
tives, must be followed by nouns in the neuter plural—e. g., ena 
keigaJ], my hands; and this, so far as it goes, constitutes the prin- 
cipal argument in favour of regarding the final a of these words, 


not as a genitive, but as the ordinary neuter plural suffix of the 
high dialect. 


In Malayalam, the oldest daughter of Tamil, and a faithful pre- 
server of many old forms, the neuter plurals of the demonstrative 
pronouns are ava, those (things), and iva, these (things), The exis- 
tence, therefore, in Tamil and Malayalam of a neuter plural in short 
a, answering to a neuter singular in d, is clearly established. In 
addition to ava and iva, avattruga] and ivaltruga] are regularly used 
in Malayalam, like the double plural aveiga], iveiga], in Tamil. 


Canarese appears to have originally agreed with Tamil in all 
the particulars and instances mentioned above; but the neuter plu- 
ral in ais now generally hidden in that dialect by the addition of 
euphonic u,or the addition of avu, they, neuter (corresponding to 
the Tamil avei), to the base. Thus pera, Tam. other (things), is in 
Canarese feravu. The neuter plural of the demonstrative pronoun 
is not ava, as it is in Malayalam, and as it must have been in primi- 
tive Tamil, but avu. Though, however, the nominative is avu, all 
the oblique cases in the ancient Canarese reject the final wu before 
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receiving the case-suffixes, and must have been formed from the 
base of an older ava—e.g. avara (ava-ra), of those things. 


The Telugu plural neuters of the demonstratives are avi, those, 
ivi, these, answering to the singular neuters adi and idi. The oblique 
forms of the same demonstratives (or rather the bases of those 
oblique forms), to which the case-terminations are suffixed, are va 
remote, and vf proximate v@fi, vite), which are evidently formed 
(by that process of displacement peculiar to Telugu) from the pri- 
mitive bases ava and iva, like vdru, from avaru, and viru, from 
ivaru. The neuter plural of the Telugu verb is formed by suffixing 
avi OF U1. 

Dr Gundert calls my attention here to the natural and easy 
transition from one vowel to another apparent on comparing the 
Malayalam and old Tamil ava with the modern Tamil avei, and 
finally with the Telugu av. So also Malayalam and old Tamil idlla, 
none, is illei in modern Tamil. Final a constantly lapses in the Dra- 
vidian languages into weaker sound. 


In Gond the singular demonstratives are ad and id; the cor- 
responding plurals av and iv. If Telugu and Gond were the only 
extant dialects of the Dravidian family, we should naturally con- 
clude that as dis the sign of the neuter singular, so v2 is the sign of 
the neuter plural. When the other extant dialects, however (Tamil> 
Malayalam, and Canarese), are examined, we perceive that this o 
is not a sign of plurality, nor asign of anything but of abhorrence 
of hiatus; and that it is merely an euphonic link between the pre- 
ceding and succeeding vowels. Telugu and GOnd must therefore 
yield to the overpowering weight of evidence which is adducible 
in proof of this point from their sister dialects. Nor is there any- 
thing opposed to analogy in the supposition that Telugu has chan- 
ged the a, which was the sign of the neuter plural of its pronouns 
and verbs, into 1, and then, to represent the idea of plurality, 
adopted a consonant which was used originally merely to prevent 
hiatus. In the case of avaru, they, illi, converted into v@ru, and 
ivaru, they, ht, converted into viru, v, though only euphonic in its 
origin, has become an intial and apparently a radical; and the 
old initial and essentially demonstrative vowels a and i have been 
thrust into a secondary place. The conversion, therefore, of ava 
into va, and of iva into vi (vafi,viti), the oblique forms of the Telu- 
gu plural demonstratives, is directly in accordance with this ana- 
logy; and thus Telugu cannot be considered as opposed to the con- 
current testimony of the other dialects, which is to the effect that 
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_ vis merely euphonic, and that a is the sign of the neuter plural of the 
demonstrative pronouns. 


I remarked it as a curious irregularity, that in Tulju v had be- 
come the sign of the neuter singular instead of d—e.g., avu, it. 
Dr Gundert says that the v is not written. The word is written au-u, 
and he considers it merely a softened pronunciation of adu, so that 
there is no irregularity here after all. It is written avu, however, in 
Brigel’s Grammar. 


If short a be, as it has been shown to be, a sign of the neuter 
plural inherent in the Dravidian languages, and most used by the 
‘oldest. dialects, we have now to inquire into the relationship whith 
it apparently sustains to the neuter plural suffix of some of the 
Indo-European languages. I know of no plural in any of the 
Scythian tongues with which it can be compared; and we appear 
tobe obliged to attribute to it, as well as to d, the suffix of the 
neuter singular, an origin which is allied to that of the correspond- 
ing Indo-European forms. In the use of a asa neuter plural suffix, 
itis evident that the Dravidian family has not imitated, or been 
influenced by, the Sanskrit, and that it was not through the 
medium of Sanskrit that Indo-European influences made their 
way into this department of the Dravidian languages; for the 
Dravidian neuter plural a differs widely from the Sanskrit neuter 
plural G@ni, and it is as certainly unconnected with the masculine- 
feminine plural as (softened in modern Sanskrit into ah). It is 
with the short a, which constitutes the neuter plural of Zend, Latin, 
and Gothic, that the Dravidian neuter plural a appears to be allied. 
Compare also the Old Persian neuter plural 4. 


; It will be evident on recapitulating the various particulars that 
have been mentioned in this section, that grammatical gender has 
been more fully and systematically developed in the Dravidian 
languages than in perhaps any other language, or family of langu- 
ages, in the world, Properly speaking, there is no such thing as 
gender in the Scythian languages. Gender appears in the Indo- 
European languages in the pronouns and pronominals, but not in the 
verb. In the Semitic languages the verb distinguishes between the 
masculine and feminine inthe singular; but in the plural, as in the 
verb of the Indo-European languages, gender is ignored. In the 
Dravidian languages, on the other hand, not only is there a full 
equipment of sex-denoting pronouns, but there is the same deve- 
lopment of gender in the verb also. We have verbal forms—with- 
out the necessity of using the separate pronouns as nominatives— 
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for expressing he is, she is, it is, they (persons) are, they (things) 
are. This is a refinement of expressiveness in which the Dravidian 
languages appear to stand alone. Sanskrit is far less highly deve- 
loped in this particular, so that if there were any borrowing, the 
Dravidian family must have been the lender, not the borrower. 
Probably, however, neither borrowed from the other, but both 
inherited elements of greater antiquity than either, which the 
Dravidian family has best preserved, and turned to best account. See 
Introduction. 
SECTION II—FORMATION OF CASES 


Principles of Case-Formation.—The Indo-European and_ the 
Scythian families of tongues originally agreed in the principle of 
expressing the reciprocal relations of nouns by means of postposi- 
tions or auxiliary words. The difference between those families 
with respect to this point consists chiefly in the degree of faithfulness 
with which they have retained this principle. 


In the Scythian tongues, postpositions, that is, appended auxi- 
liary words, have generally held fast their individuality and sepa- 
rate existence. In the Indo-European tongues, on the contrary, the 
old postpositions or suffixes have been welded into combination 
with the roots to which they were appended, and converted into 
mere technical case-signs or inflexional terminations; whilst in the 
later corruptions to which those languages have been subjected, 
most of the case-terminations have been abandoned altogether, 
and prepositions, as in the Semitic tongues, have generally come 
to be employed instead of the older case-signs. It cannot reaso- 
nably be doubted that the case-terminations of the primitive 
dialects of the Indo-European family were originally postpositional 
words, which were added to the root to express relation, and at 
length blended into an inseparable union with it, through that 
love of composition by which every member of the family was 
characterised. In most instances the root and the original signifi- 
cation of those postpositions are now unknown, or they are ascer- 
tained with difficulty by means of analogy and comparison. 


Both in Greek and in Latin we find some postpositions still 
used in a manner which illustrates the conversion of a portion of 
this class of words into case-endings—e.g., in Latin nobiscum, and 
in Greek such words as &7@60t (agrothi), in the country; S&Aade 
(halade), to the sea; and oy@avdhev (ouranothen), from heaven, 
The postposition auxiliary words used in these instances are ap- 
pended to their bases in atruly primitive manner. If there is any 
difference between them and the usage of the Scythian postposi- 
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tions, it consists in this—that in most of the Scythian tongues 41 
(tht), Se (de), Bev (then), would be written as separate words. 


One of the Greek postpositions quoted above, Se (de), signi- 
fying direction to a place, has been supposed to be allied to de, 
the dative of the Manchu; and the Greek @¢v (then) has been con- 
jectured to be allied to the Tartar ablative din or den. One may 
well be doubtful whether any such connection can be established ; 
but in the manner in which the particles are appended to their bases 
a distinct analogy may be observed. 


On turning our attention to the Dravidian languages, we find 
that the principle on which they have proceeded in the formation 
of cases is distinctively Scythian, All case-relations are expressed 
by means of postpositions, or postpositional suffixes. Most of the 
postpositions are, in reality, separate words; and in all the Dravi- 
dian dialects the postpositions retain traces of their original charac- 
ter as auxiliary nouns. Several case-signs, especially in the more 
cultivated dialects, have lost the faculty of separate existence, and 
can only be treated now as case-terminations; but there is no reason 
to doubt that they were all postpositional nouns originally. The 
dialect of the Tudas shows its want of literary cultivation in the 
paucity of its case-signs. There is no difference in it between the 
nominative, genitive, and accusative. 


There is another point in which the Scythian principles of case- 
formation differ materially from the Indo-European. In the Indo- 
European family the case-endings of the plural differ from those of 
the singular. It is true, that on comparing the case-terminations of 
all the members of the family, some traces have been discovered of 
the existence of an original connection between. the singular and the 
plural terminations of some of the cases; but in several instances— 
é.g., in the instrumental case—no such connection between the 
singular and the plural has been brought to light by any amount of 
investigation ; and it may be stated as a general rule that the lan- 
guages of this family appear to have acted from the beginning upon 
the principle of expressing the case-relations of the singular by 
one set of forms, and the case-relations of the plural by another set. 
On the other hand, in all the languages of the Scythian group, the 
same case-signs are employed both in the singular and in the plural, 
without alteration, or with only such alterations as euphony is 
supposed to require. In the singular, the case-postpositions are ap- 
pended directly to the nominative, which is identical with the base; 
in the plural they are appended, not to the nominative or base, but 
to the particle of pluralisation which has been suffixed to the base. 
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In general, this is the only difference between the singular case- 
signs and those of the plural. The only exception of importance 
is, that in some of the Scythian tongues, especially in the languages 
of the Finnish family, the included vowel of the case-sign differs in 
the two numbers: it is generally a in the singular ande in the 
plural—a change which arises from the “law of harmonic sequences,” 
by which those tongues are characterised, and which reappears, 
but little modified, in Telegu and TuJu. It has already been remark- 
ed that in Tulu the a of the singular becomes ¢ in the plural. 


When the Dravidian languages are examined, it is found that 
they differ from those of the Indo-European family, and are, in 
general, in perfect accordance with the Scythian group, in their 
use of the same signs of case in the plural as in the singular. The 
only exceptions are the truly Scythian one apparent in Tulu, in the 
change in the case-sign vowel, mentioned above, from a in the 
singular to e in the plural, and the equally Scythian exception ap- 
parent in Telugu, in which the the dative case-sign is either kz or ku, 
according to the nature of the vowel by which it is preceded or in- 
fluenced; in consequence of which it is generally kz in the singular 
and ku in the plural.. This identity of the singular and plural case- 
endings in the languages of the Scythian group, as well as in those 
of the Dravidian family, will be found greatly to facilitate the com- 
parison of the case-signs of one language of either of those families 
with those of the other. 


Number of Declensions.—There is only one declension, I conceive, 
properly so-called, in the Dravidian languages, as in the Scythian 
family generally. 


Those varieties of inflexional increments which have been 
called declensions by some scholars, both native and European 
especially with reference to Canarese, Tulu, and Telugu, appear to 
me to constitute but one declension; for there is no difference 
between one so-called declension and another with respect to the 
signs of case. Those signs are precisely the same in all: the 
difference which exists relates solely to suffixes of gender, or to 
the euphonic and inflexional increments which are added to the 
bases before the addition of the case-signs. 


On proceeding to analyse the case-formation of the Dravidian 
languages, we shall follow the order in which they have been ar- 
ranged by Dravidian grammarians, which is the same as that of the 
Sanskrit. The imitation of Sanskrit in this particular was certainly 
anerror; for whilst in Sanskrit there are eight cases only, the num 
ber of cases in Tamil, Telugu, &c., is almost indefinite. Every post- 
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position annexed to a noun constitutes, properly speaking, a new 
case; and therefore the number of such cases depends upon the 
requirements of the speaker and the different shades of meaning he 
wishes to express. In particular, the “inflexion” or inflected form of 
the base, or oblique case, as it is sometimes called, which has some- 
times a possessive, sometimes a locative, and sometimes an adjec- 
tival signification, ought to have had a place of its own. So also the 
“social and conjunctive case. (See the Inflexion and the Instrumen- 
tal Case). Notwithstanding this, the usage of Dravidian gram- 
marians has restricted the number of cases to eight; and though 
there are not a few disadvantages in this arrangement, it will con- 
duce to perspicuity to adhere to the ordinary usage in the analysis 
on which we are about to enter. Tamil grammarians, in following 
the order of the Sanskrit cases, have also adopted or imitated the 
Sanskrit mode of denominating them—not by descriptive appel- 
lations, as dative or ablative, but by numbers. They have affixed 
a number to each case in the same order as in Sanskrit—e.g., first 
case, second case, &c., to eighth case. Though a nominative, or first 
case, stands at the head of the Dravidian list of cases, the only 


cases, properly so called, which are used by these languages, are 
the oblique cases. 


The Nominative—Absence of Nominative Case-terminations.— 
In the Scythian languages in which nouns are inflected as in the 
Dravidian, the nominative is not provided with a case-termination. 
With regard to Japanese, this is expressed by saying that the noun 
has no nominative. The Dravidian nominative singular is simply 
peyar-@, the noun itself—the inflexional base of the noun—without 
addition or alteration; but it necessarily includes the formative, if 
there be one. The nominative plural differs from the nominative 
singular only by the addition to it of the pluralising particle. There 
are three apparent exceptions to this rule, or instances in which 
‘the nominative might appear to have terminations peculiar to 
itself, which it is desirable here to inquire into. 


(1) The neuter termination am might at first sight be supposed 
to be a nominative case-sign. In Sanskrit, am is the most common 
“sign of the nominative neuter; and in Tamil also, all nouns ending 
in am (in Telugu am-u), whether Sanskrit derivatives or pure Dra- 
vidian words, are neuter abstracts. In Sanskrit the accusative of 
the neuter is identical with the nominative, but in the other cases 
am disappears. In Tamil, am is discarded by all the oblique cases 
of the singular without exception: every case retains it in the plural, 


but in the singular it is used by the nominative alone. This com- 
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prises the sum total of the reasons for regarding am as a termination 
of the nominative. On the other hand, though am disappears in 
Tamil from the oblique cases in the singular, it retains its place in 
every one of the cases in the plural. The particle of plurality is 
regularly suffixed to am, and the signs of case are then suffixed to 
the particle of plurality; which is a clear proof that, whatever am 
may be, it is not a mere termination or case-sign of the nominative. 
The Telugu regards am or am-u as part of the inflexional base, re- 
tains it in each case of both numbers alike, and suffixes to it in the 
singular the case-signs, in the plural the particle of plurality. 


Ancient Canarese uses am in the nominative and accusative 
singular of nouns ending in a, and discards it in the plural. In that 
dialect a tree is maram, as in Tamil; but the plural nominative, 
trees, is not marangal (maram-gal), maragal. Modern Canarese 
appears to make no use of am whatever, either in the singular or 
the plural, but it is evident that the final vu of many Canarese 
nouns is a softened form of m. Compare Tam. maram, a tree; 
Can. maravu. 

Neuter nouns borrowed from Sanskrit by Tamil ordinarily re-» 
tain (in the nominative alone, in the singular) the am of the San- 
skrit nominative singular: this am is used in every one of the cases 
in the plural; so that even in Sanskrit derivatives am is regarded 
in Tamil, not as a case-sign, but as a portion of the inflexional base. 


Whatever be the origin of the Tamil am, considered (as I think 
we must consider it) as a formative, not as a nominative case-sign, 
it does not appear to have been borrowed from Sanskrit, in which 
it is used for so different a purpose; and I believe it springs from a 
source altogether independent of Sanskrit. We find it added to 
many of the purest Dravidian roots, and by the addition of it many 
verbs of that class are converted into nouns. Thus nil-am, Tam. the 
ground, is from nil, to stand, ar-am, Tam. depth, is from Gr, to be 
deep. See ‘‘Derivative Nouns’’, in the section on “The Verb”, 
The best explanation of the origin of this am is probably that sug- 
gested by Dr Gundert, viz., that it is an obsolete demonstrative 
pronoun meaning ‘it’. I am doubtful whether the Tamil demon- 
strative adjectives anda, that, inda, this, &c., and the demonstra- 
tive adverbs angu, there, &c., have originated in this supposed de- 
monstrative pronoun am, because of the existence of equivalent 
forms (andu, indu, &c.), in which the nasal m or n is evidently an 
euphonic insertion; and also because the TuJu proximate demon- 
strative pronoun indu or undu, it can clearly be identified with the 
unnasalised idy proximate, and udu intermediate, of Tamil and 
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Canarese. (See section on “ Euphonic Nunnation.’’) In the case, 
however, of am, the suffix of so many Dravidian neuter nouns, the 
supposition that this was an ancient form of the demonstrative pro- 
noun, regularly formed from the demonstrative root a, that, ap- 
pears best to suit the use to which it is applied. It cannot indeed 
be regarded as a perfectly satisfactory explanation of the particle; 
for, given a supposed demonstrative am, formed from the demon- 
strative base a, it cannot fail to be asked, What, then, is the origin 


of the m of this suppositious am? Still, without being able to answer 


this question, we may readily suppose that a demonstrative am, it 
was at one time current as an equivalent to ad-u. A _ parallel in- 
stance will then enable us to see how it came to be used as a suffix 
to nouns. In Tamil poetry adu, it is frequently appended to neuter 
nouns as a sort of suffix of emphasis—e.g., we may either say jon, 
gold, or ponnadu (pon, gold, adu, it). The only difference is that 
adu is. separable from the word to which it is affixed, whereas 
wherever am was affixed, it seems to have adhered. The oblique 
cases of the Tamil reflexive pronouns, (tan, tam, are also suffixed 
to nouns in Tamil poetry instead of the oblique cases of those nouns 
themselves—e.g., | marandanei(k) (instead of marattei) kandén, 
I saw the tree (accus.). The reflexive seems here to be used in a 
demonstrative sense. Though we do not now find a neuter demon- 
strative pronoun in am or an holding an independent position of 
its own in any of the Dravidian languages (as is the case with the 
neuter demonstrative ad-u), yet we may pretty safely conclude that 
such a form once existed. An evident trace of this ancient demon- 
strative am (or an, which would be quite equivalent to it) is found 
in the existence of the interrogative particles, or rather nouns. Tam. 
en, @n, Tel. @mi, what, why. If the interrogative edu, what, leads us 
_necessarily to adu, that, may it not be regarded as almost equally 
certain that the interrogative em or en, what, points to a demon- 
strative am or an, that? Whatever be the origin of the neuter for- 
mative am, we must assign the same origin to the an which is some- 
times substituted for it. Thus we may say in Tamil either kadam 
or kadan, debt; uram or uran, strength. When adu is appended to 
neuter nouns in Tamil as a separable formative, it can keep its 
place, if euphony is supposed to require it, in the oblique cases as 
well as in the nominative, and to it the case-signs may be affixed. 
This is also the case with the formative an, and herein it differs in 
use, if not in origin, from am. Thus kadam in Tamil loses am in the 
accusative, takes attu instead, and thus forms its accusative kadattet ; 
whereas kadan retains an, and has kadanet for its accusative. In 
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Malayalam an sometimes alternates with ar as a formative of nouns 
—e.g., ujan or ujar, being, equivalent to the more common uJava; 
ujan-agu, to be born. I find a corroboration of this supposition of 
the original identity of am and adu in the use of attu, Tam., ad, 
Can., and ti, Tel., as inflexional increments or signs of the oblique 
cases of nouns, all these increments being, as it appears to me, only 
the different shapes which adu or adi takes in construction. In 
the inflexion of singular nouns in Tamil, attu, as in the example 
given above, is regularly used instead of the am of the nominative, 
from which we may conclude the identity of both am and attu (adu) 
in signification, and probably in origin, as different forms of the same 


demonstrative. 


(2) In Canarese the crude form of the personal pronouns is 
occasionally used instead of the nominative—e.g., na, instead of 
nanu, I, and ¢a, instead of tanu, self; and hence it might be supposed 
that the final or nu of those pronouns constitutes a nominative ter- 
mination. This supposition, however, is inadmissible; for in all the 
oblique cases, without exception, the final nm or nu retains its place, 
and it is to it that the signs of case are added. Consequently it is 
evident that nis not a sign of the nominative, but a formative, which 
has been compounded with the inflexional base, or annexed to it, 
though it is capable of occasional separation from it. 


(3) Inall the Dravidian languages, the quantity to the includ- 
ed vowels of the personal pronouns in some of the oblique cases 
(and in Tamil, Malayalam, and Canarese in all the oblique cases) 
differs from the quantity of the same vowels in the nominative. In 
the nominative the vowel is invariably long, in the oblique cases 
generally short—e.g., in Canarese we find nanu, I, nanna, my; ninu, 
thou, ninna, thy; tanu, self, tanna, of one’s self. This is the only 
instance in these languages in which there isa difference between 
the nominative and the oblique cases of such a nature as almost to 
constitute the nominative a case by itself. In this instance, how- 
ever, it is uncertain whether the nominative has been lengthened 
for the sake of emphasis, and we are to seek the true form of the 
root in the oblique cases, or whether the nominative is the true 
base, and the shortening of the quantity of the vowel in the oblique 
cases, prior to the addition of postpositions, has arisen from the 
euphonic tendencies of the language. Telugu shortens the root- 
vowel in the accusative only. In Tamil the shortened form with- 
out any inflexional addition, is often used as a possessive—e.g., nin, 
thy, from the obsolete nin, thou—a usage which is in accordance 
with the ordinary Dravidian rule that the inflected form of every 
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noun, or the basis of the oblique cases, is to be regarded as of itself 
a possessive or adjective. See ‘‘Roots: Internal Changes.” 


Before proceeding to consider the oblique case-signs seriatim, 


it is necessary to inquire into the changes which the base sustains 
prior to receiving the suffixes. 


Inflexion or Inflexional Base of the Oblique Cases.—In a very 
large number of instances that form of the Dravidian noun which 
constitutes the crude base, and which is used as the nominative, 
constitutes also the inflexional base. The nominative of this class 
of nouns and the base of the oblique cases are identical; and the 
case-signs are added to the base or nominative without any link of 
connection, whether inflexional or euphonic, beyond the ordinary 
v or y, which is inserted to prevent hiatus between concurrent 
vowels. In a smaller number of instances (a number which con- 
stitutes, however, a very large minority), the base or nominative 
undergoes some alteration before receiving the addition of the ter- 
minations, or case-signs, of the oblique cases. 


In the solitary instance of the personal pronouns, as pointed out 
under the preceding head, the nominative sustains a_ curtailment 
(viz., by the shortening of the quantity of the included vowel) on 
becoming the inflexional base, or base of the oblique cases; but in 
all other instances the alteration which the base sustains consists 
in an augmentation, which is sometimes optional and sometimes 
necessary; and it is to this augmented form (augmented by the ad- 
dition of some inflexional increment) that the case-signs are attach- 
ed. This Dravidian rule may be illustrated by Hebr In Hebrew 
the personal and other suffixes of substantives and verbal nouns 
are attached, not to the base or nominative, but to the construct 
state—1t.e., the state in which a noun stands when it is qualified by a 
subsequent noun. Just so in the Dravidian languages, in that large 
class of nouns in which the inflexional base of the noun, or its ad- 
jectival form, differs from the crude form or nominative, the signs 
of case are attached, not to the crude, natural form of the noun, but 
to the altered, inflected form—viz., to that form which a Dravidian 
noun assumes when it qualifies or is qualified by a subsequent noun, 
or when it stands to such noun in the relation of an adjective. This 
inflected form of the noun is frequently used by itself, without the 
addition of any case-termination, and when so used it has some- 
times a locative, sometimes a possessive or adjectival force. Tamil 
grammarians hold that the inflexion is not a case-sign, though they 
cannot but admit that for almost every purpose for which the pos- 
sessive or locative case-signs are used, the oblique case, or inflected 
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form of the noun, may be used instead. They admit that it is used 
adjectivally; but it appears to me that its use as an adjectival for- 
mative is a secondary one, and that it was originally, like many other 
adjectival formatives in various languages, a sign of the possessive 
or locative. Its use eventually as the inflexional basis of all the 
cases is in perfect harmony with this view of its origin, and testi- 
fies to the existence of a period in the history of the language when 
each of the postpositions of case was known and felt to bea sub- 
stantive, which required to be united to its base by a sign of locali- 
sation or relationship. At present, however, it is our object to seek 
out and arrange the various increments which are used for forming 
the inflexional base of the oblique cases, without reference to the 
other uses to which those increments are put. 


(1) The infextonal increment ‘in’ with its dialectic varieties.— 
The particle in constitutes the inflexion of certain classes of noun 
in Tamil-Canarese; and the corresponding Telugu particles are ni 
and na. All these particles are, I believe, virtually one and the same. 
Tamil uses zm in the singular and in the plural alike; and its original 
signification has been forgotten to such a degree that it is now often 
used merely as an euphonic link of connection between the base and 
its case-signs. For this reason its use both in Tamil and in Canarese 
is optional. In Telugu the corresponding particles are used only in 
the singular; and where they are used, their use is not euphonic 
merely, but is intended to constitute the inflexion. Ku, which in 
this respect is more nearly allied to Tamil than Telugu is, and more 
regular, uses mz as the inflexion of the plural as well as of the singular 
of all classes of nouns. 


When in is used in Tamil as the inflexion of the neut. sing. de- 
monstratives adu, that, zdu, this, it is apt to be confounded with an, 
a termination which those pronouns often take, especially in the 
oblique cases, instead of u. Instead of adu and idu, we may say in 
Tamil adan and idan. In the nominative these forms are very rarely 
used; but the accusative, adan-ci, is more common, and the dative, 
adarku (adan-ku), still more so. td-in-al, through this, ad-in-al, 
through that, and cases similarly formed, must therefore be care- 
fully distinguished from zdan-al and adan-al. The an of the latter 
is a formative, which is probably of the same origin as the am of 
many neuter nouns (that am being often convertible into an); whereas 
in is an inflexional increment, and was probably a case-sign of the 
locative originally. 


The use of zn as an inflexional increment effects no alteration 
in the meaning of the case-sign which is suffixed to it. Where it is 
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not followed by a case-sign, it is generally found to be used as a 
mode of expressing the genitive; but where a case-sign follows, it 
is merely euphonic, and its use is optional. Thus, we may say either 
Keiyal (kei-(y)al), with the hand, or keiyin-al  (kei-(y)-in-al) ; 
either kalal, with the foot, or kalinal (kal-in-al). In the first of these 
instances (kei-(y)-tn-al), y is used to keep the initial vowel of in 
pure, in accordance with the ordinary rule of the language; from the 
use of which, in this instance, it is evident that in, though merely 
euphonic in its present application, was in its origin something more 
than a mere euphonic expletive. 


in is not only attached as an inflexional increment to the crude 
base of Tamil nouns, but it is appended also to other inflexional 
increments, viz., to attu, and to the doubled final d and f or certain 
classes of nouns. Thus, by the addition of attu to mara-m, a tree, 
we form maratiu, the inflexional base of the oblique cases, by suf- 
fixing to which d@/, the sign of the instrumental case, we form 
marattal, by a tree; but we may also attach im to attu, forming 
attin (att-in), a doubled and euphonised increment—e.g., marat- 
tinal (mara-attu-in-al). As in when standing alone, without the 
suffix of any case-sign, has acquired the force of the genitive, so 
also has the double increment, attin—e.g., marattin signifies of a 
tree. In Tamil, in is the inflexion of all nouns except those which 
end in am, or in d-u: in Canarese in is much more rarely 
used than in Tamil; but where it is used, its use is rather euphonic 
and optional than inflexional, and it cannot be used by itself to 
express the force of the genitive. As in Tamil guruvil, ina priest, 
and guruvinil are identical, so we may say in Canarese, either 
guruvalli or guruvinalli. In Malayalam the use of in before il, as 
in the last instance now adduced, is found, Dr Gundert says, only 
in pedantic poetry. Before the other inflexional increments it is 
common enough. 


In Telugu the corresponding particles ni and na constitute the 
inflexion, or natural genitive of certain classes of nouns, and are 
also attached as inflexional increments to the base before suffixing 
the case-signs—e.g., diniki (di-ni-kt) to it, tammuntkt (tammu- 
ni-ki), to a younger brother, guruva-na-ku, to a spiritual teacher. 
These increments are attached only to the singular in Telugu. They 
constitute the singular inflexion—t.e., the genitival or adjectival 
base of the noun; and though their use is now in many connections 
optional and merely euphonic, they doubtless contributed at the 
outset to grammatical expression; nor are they to be regarded as 
the inflexion of masculine nouns and pronouns alone, though they 
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are chiefly used by them, for daniki, to that, diniki, to this, are 
neuters. The Telugu ni, and the Tamil-Canarese in, are doubtless 
identical in origin. The change in the position of the vowel is in 
accordance with the change of il, Tam. the negative particle, into 
lé in Telugu, and of uJ, Tam. within, into ld in Telugu. It also 
corresponds to the change of the position of the vowel which is 
apparent when in, the Latin preposition, is compared with the 
corresponding Sanskrit preposition ni. 


It will be seen that in is used not only as an inflexional incre- 
ment, but as a genitive, an ablative, and a locative. We cannot be 
in error, therefore, I think, in regarding im all these instances as 
one and the same particle, though in different connections it is 
used for different purposes, nor in concluding that originally it had 
only one meaning, and was used for only one purpose. A com- 
parison of the various case-signs or increments appears to show 
that in was originally an equivalent form for id, and as il means 
‘here,’ or a house (e.g., kO-v-il, Tam. God’s house, a temple), it 
seems evident that the first use of 7/in the inflexion of nouns must 
have been as asign of the locative. It appears probable therefore 
that its equivalent in must also have had at first a locative signifi- 
cation. Dr Gundert says, ‘‘ The oblique cases would all seem to 
be modified forms of the locative, as expressing something happen- 
ing in or about the noun, whilst the nominative pronounces its 
totality.”” im being used in so many connections and in so general 
a way, in course of time it came to be regarded in some connec- 
tions as merely an _ inflexional increment, that is as an optional 
suffix to the base, and lastly, as little better than an euphonic exple- 
tive, which might be prefixed (its original meaning now having 
become obscured) to any case-sign, and even to il, its own ear- 
liest shape. 


(2) The inflexional increments ‘ad’ and ‘ar’.—The particles 
ad and ar are extensively used by Canarese as inflexional incre- 
ments. Their use exactly resembles that of im in the same lan- 
guage, though each is restricted to a particular class of words, in 
is used as an increment of the base in connection with nouns which 
end in u—e.g., guru, a priest; and ad andar are used in  connec- 
tion with neuter nouns and demonstratives, and with those -alone. 
In the Canarese genitive case-endings, ara, ada, ina, and a, it will 
be seen that the real and only sign of the genitive is a, the final 
vowel of each; and therefore Dr Stevenson erred in comparing 
ara or ra (properly ar-a or ad-a) with the New Persian ra, ad and 
ar are prefixed to the signs of case, not by the genitive only, but 
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by three cases besides—viz., by the accusative, the instrumental, 
and the locative. Thus we may say not only idara (id-ar-a), of 
this, and marada (mar-a-da), of a tree, but also idaralli (id-ar-alli), 
in this, and maradinda (mar-ad-inda), by a tree. Consequently, 
ad and ar, whatever be their origin, do not appear to be signs of 
case, in so far as their use is concerned, but are used merely as 
increments of the base, or inflexional bonds of conjunction bet- 
ween the base and the case-signs, like in, ni, &c. Moreover, Cana- 
rese differs in its use of these increments from Telugu and Tamil 
in this, that it never suffixes them alone without the addition 


of the case-signs, and never gives them the signification of geni- 
tives or adjectival formatives. 


ad and ar are evidently related. Are they also identical? 
Both are increments of the neuter alone; and where Canarese 
uses ar, TuJu uses t. d and r are known to change places dialecti- 
cally, as in the southern provinces of the Tamil country, in which 
adu, it, is pronounced aru; and the Canarese increment ad is cer- 
tainly, and ar probably, identical with that very word—viz., with 
the Tamil-Canarese demonstrative adu or ad, it. Dr Gundert 
thinks ar derived, not from adu, but from an, the equivalent of aru. 
I do not feel sure of this; but it is certain that n changes into r 
before k—e.g. adarku, Tam. to that—and that n and r are some- 
times found to change places—e.g., comp. pir-agu, afterwards, with 
pin, afterwards. 


Though Tamil has not regulary adopted the unchanged form 
of this demonstrative, adu, as an inflexional increment of the base 
in the declension of nouns, it makes use of it occasionally in a 
manner which perfectly illustrates the origin of the Canarese use 
of it. In classical Tamil, as I have already mentioned in discussing 
the origin of the increment am, the neuter demonstrative may 
optionally added to any neuter noun in the singular, not for 
the purpose of altering the signification, but merely for the 
improvement of the euphony, and for the purpose of meeting the 
requirements of prosody. adu may thus be added even to the 
nominative—e.g., we many not only write pon, gold, but also poeti- 
cally ponnadu, gold, etymologically gold-that—:. e. that (which is) 
gold. Itis much more common, however, and more in accordance 
also with the Canarese usage, to use ad-u in the oblique cases; in 
which event it is inserted between the base and the case-sign, so 
as to become virtually (yet without losing its proper character) an 
inflexional increment—e. g., instead of ponnei, the accusative of 
pon, gold, we may write ponnadei ( ponn-ad-ei). 
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We may possibly connect with the Canarese ar, and therefore 
with ad, and ultimately with the neuter demonstrative itself, the 
euphonic consonant 7, which is used in Telugu in certain instances 
to separate between a noun of quality used as an adjective and the 
feminine suffix @lu —e. g., sogasu-r-Glu, a handsome woman. This 
would be quite in accordance with the peculiar Telugu usage 
of employing the neuter demonstrative singular in place of the 
feminine singular. I should prefer, however, to regard this r as 
used simply to prevent hiatus. 


(3) The inflexional increment ‘ti?.—In Telugu fi or t#& is the 
most common and characteristic inflexional increment of neuter 
singular nouns, and it is used in Telugu, like the corresponding 
attu in Tamil, not merely as an increment of the base, but as the 
inflexion, whith the signification of the possessive case or of that 
of an adjective, as the context may require. ‘Two instances of the 
use of this increment will suffice out of the very numerous class 
of neuter nouns which form their singular inflexion by the addi- 
tion of f7 or t# (or rather by the combination of that particle with 
their last syllable)—e. g., vakili, a doorway, inflexion vakiti; 
nuduru, the forehead; inflexion nudufti. In these instances of the 
use of fz or iz, the inflexional increment appears to be substituted 
for the last syllable; but it is certainly to be considered as an addi- 
tion to the word—as a particle appended to it; and the blending 
of the increment with the base, instead of merely suffixing it, has 
arisen from the euphonic tendencies of the language. 


I have no doubt that the suffixed particle which constitutes the 
Telugu inflexional increment was originally i, not ta — the dental, 
not the lingual. This would account for the circumstance that ¢ 
alone follows words of which the final consonant is r or /; for on 
the addition of the dental ¢ to r or / both consonants dialectically 
coalesce and become f; the hard cerebral being regarded as eupho- 
nically equivalent to the two soft letters. In no case in Telugu is 
there a double ¢ in the inflexional increment. folli, antiquity, 
forms its inflexion not in ¢éolfi or tollinti, as might have been ex- 
pected, but in tonti. Here, however, it is not the increment that is 
euphonised, but the final / of the base. Compare the Tamil tondru, 
antiquity, from the root tol. it is evidently the equivalent of the 
Tamil dru, an euphonised form of du. The dental ti is used instead 
of the cerebral fz, as the inflexion of nouns ending in a pure vowel 
or in yu after a pure vowel—e.g., vayu, the mouth, inflexion vaf#; 
ché, the hand, inflexion chét#i. This circumstance proves that it 
was the dental # which was originally used in all cases. The 
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dental t, on being appended to consonants, changes naturally into 
the lingual; whereas the lingual rarely, if ever, changes into the 
dental. If we now conclude, as I think we undoubtedly may, that 
the Telugu inflexion was originally ti, not fi, this inflexional incre- 
_ment may at once be connected with the Telugu neuter demon- 
strative, adi, in the same manner as the Canarese ad and the Tamil 
aitu are connected with the Tamil-Canarese neuter demonstrative 
adu. Though the identification of the inflexion and the neuter 
singular demonstrative could not easily be established from Telugu 
alone, or from any one dialect alone, yet the cumulative argument 
derived from a comparison of all the dialects has great force. An 
important link of evidence is furnished by the inflexion which 
follows. 


(4) The inflexional increment ‘attu’ or ‘atiru’ § (arru).— 
All Tamil nouns which end in am, whether Sanskrit derivatives or 
pure Tamil roots, reject am in the oblique cases in the singular, 
and take ati-u instead; and it is to this increment that the various 
case-signs are suffixed—e.g., the locative case-sign i/ is not added 
to Gram, depth, but to the inflexional base @r-ailu, so that in the 
depth is not @ram-il, but @r-ait-il. This rule admits of no excep- 
tion in the ordinary dialect of the Tamil; but in the poetical dia- 
lect, which represents more or less distinctly an older condition of 
the language, atiu is sometimes left unused, and the case-sign is 
added directly to the crude base—e.g., instead, of kay-altu-kku, to 
the depth (from kayam, depth), kaya-kku is used in the Chinta- 
mani. When the increment aiiu is not followed by any sign of 
case, but by another noun, like the other inflexion in, and like the 
corresponding Telugu inflexion fi, it has ordinarily the force either 
of the genitive or of an adjective, sometimes that of a locative, 
which is perhaps the first use to which it was put—e.g., kuJ-altu 
min may mean asa genitive, the fish of the tank as a locative, the 
fish in the tank, or as an adjective, tank fish. This inflexion, like 
ad and ar in Canarese, and fi or ti in Telugu, is used in connection 
with the singular alone. am, the formative of the base, which is 
used only by the nominative in the singular, is retained in the 
plural, not in the nominative only, but in all the oblique cases. To 
it the sign of plurality is appended, and the case-sign follows the 
sign of plurality—e.g., marangafil (maramga]-il), in trees. 


There are in Tamil a few naturally plural (neuter) pronomi- 
nals and nouns of relation [¢.g., avet, those (things) ; sila, few; 
P pala, many; ella, all; compare Mal. silava, palava, ellava | which 
receive in their oblique cases the inflexional increment arru, pro- 
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nounced attru. Thus, from ellam, all, which is properly elld-v-um 
or ella-um (um being the conjunctive and intensitive particle 
‘even,’ and ella-um, or ellam, signifying even all, all together), the 
locative which is formed by the Tamil is elldvattrilum (ella-(v)- 
attr’il-um), in all, literally, even in all. So also avei, they (neuter), 
forms its accusative, not by adding ¢i, the accusative case-sign, to 
avei, but by inserting atiru, and adding « thereto—e.g., avattret 
(av-attr-ei), them; in which instance é (for a), the sign of the 
plural, is rejected, and its place is supplied by attru, the inflexional 
increment of this class of plurals. 


It is evident that the Tamil increments, atiu and attru, are 
virtually identical. The difference in use is slight, and in pronun- 
ciation still slighter; and in general attru is pronounced exactly 
like atiu by the vulgar. We may therefore conclude that they are 
one and the same, and on examining Telugu we find additional 
confirmation of their identity. In Telugu, avi, they (neuter), 
answering to the Tamil avez, forms its inflexion in va@ftz (for avati). 
This Telugu (supposititious) avafi is evidently identical with the 
Tamil] avaitru. The fi of this inflexion is certainly the same as the 
ti of Telugu nouns substantive: and if there is no difference in 
Telugu between the fi which forms the inflexional increment of 
neuter singular nouns and demonstratives and the plural inflexion 
ti of such words as v@ti, we may also conclude that there is no real 
difference between the singular attu and the plural atiru of the 
Tamil. 


Whence did the r which is included in arru or aitr-u take its 
rise? We see its origin, I think, in Canarese; for in the ancient 
dialect ar or r forms the inflexional increment of every one of the 
plural pronominals which take arru in Tamil—e.g., avara (corres- 
ponding Tamil avarru), of those things; ellavara (Tam. ellavarru), 
of all things; kelavaa (Tam. silavarru), of some (things). The 
Canarese r is probably, as we have seen, derived from, and origi- 
nally identical with, d, or¢; and hence Tamil in doubling r gives 
it the sound ¢#r. Thus, not only the Tamil increment ati-u, but 
also arr-u, seems to be derived from the same origin as the Cana- 
rese ad or ar, and the Telugu fti—viz., from the neuter singular 
demonstrative. Both these inflexions have been formed also by 
the same process; for ar, when doubled, becomes arr-u (atir-u), 
as naturally as ad, when doubled, becomes ati-u; and in each case 
the doubling arises from the adjectival use to which the suffixed 
pronoun is put. It is a recognised rule of Tamil that when a noun 
ending in d-u is used adjectivally, the d-u may either become d-in 
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or ft-u—e.g., from erud-u, an ox, is formed either erud-in or 
erutt-u, of an ox. So also ad-u, it, which is now generally inflected 
by the addition of in, seems to have been inflected formerly as 
alt-u. adu is vulgarly pronounced in the oblique cases as atlu by 
the bulk of the northern Tamilians. The majority of the natives 
of Madras, for instance, use attei (attu-ei) as the accusative of adu, 
that, instead of adei; and in the neuter singular pronominal suf- 
fixes to the verb the same pronunciation is not only commonly 
heard, but is often written—e.g., instead of irukkiradukku, to its 
being (the dative of iru-kkir-adu, it is, the being, or that which 
is), Madras Tamilians write irukkirattukku; in which compound 
attu is evidently used as the neuter demonstrative singular instead 
of adu. It is also deserving of notice, that the feminine singular 
suffix of a large class of appellative nouns, which is di or adi in 
Telugu, and which has been shown to be identical with the neuter 
demonstrative, is in Tamil iti or att. I explain in this way the 
Tamil neuter singular preterite in ¢tiru, like Gyittru (a@yirru), it 
becomes. This was @yidadu, which was abbreviated into 4Gyiddu 
= Gyittu (compare the corresponding change in Canarese), and this 
was euphonised into @yittru. 


Two instances will suffice to illustrate the identity of the Tamil 
attu and the, Canarese ad, and thus supply the only link that is 
wanting «.,jthe perfect identification of attu with the Telugu ti, and 
of both with adu. The Tamil piarv-ait-il, in ancient times, is com- 
pounded of pirv-am (Sans. deriv.), antiquity, alt-u, the inflexional 
increment, and il, the sign of the locative. Compare this with the 
corresponding Canarese pirv-ad-alli, in which it is evident that ad 
is used in the same manner as att-u, and perfectly agrees with it in 
signification. Again, the Tamil @yirattondru, a thousand and one, 
is formed from @yiram, a thousand (the inflexion of which is @yir- 
attu), and ondru, one. When this is compared with the correspond- 
ing Canarese word sdvirad-ondu, from sdvira, a thousand (equi- 
valent to the Tamii 4yira)—inflexional form sdavir-ad—to which 
ondu, identical with ondru, is appended, it is evident that the Cana- 
rese increment ad’ and the Tamil a/t’ are one and the same; and 
also that in this instance the Canarese ad’ is used for precisely the 
same purpose as the Tamil aft’, viz., as an inflexional increment with 
an adjectival signification. 


(5) The formation of the inflexion by means of doubling and 
hardening the final consonant.—Tamil nouns ending in d-u and r-u 
form the basis of their oblique cases by doubling the final d andr: 
and the doubled d becomes by rule ¢f, and the doubled r, ttr (though 
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spelled rr)—c.g., from kad-u, a jungle, is formed kaff-(u)-kku, to 
a jungle; from @g-u, a river, attr-il (arr-il), ina river. This inflexion, 
like all others, is supposed by Dr Gundert to have been originally 
allocative. I am doubtful of the propriety of this theory in this in- 
stance, and prefer the following explanation. 


This doubling of the final consonants of such nouns is to be re- 
garded, I think, as a sign of the transition of the meaning of the first 
noun to the succeeding one, just as when intransitive or neuter 
verbs ending in d-a@ or r-u acquire by doubling their vowels a 
transitive signification—e.g., from Od-u, to run, is formed Off-u, to 
drive; from tér-u, to become clear, comes {fétlr-u (t@rr-u), to 
clarify, to comfort. Properly speaking, therefore, this doubling of 
the final is an adjectival formative, rather than an inflexional or 
case-sign basis; but in this, as in many other cases, the same form 
appears to be used in two different connections, in consequence of 
the case-sign which is appended to the doubled final having origi- 
nally been a noun, and stil] retaining in compounds the force of a 
noun. 


In Telugu the final consonant of nouns of this class is hardened, 
but not doubled, to form the inflexion or basis of the oblique cases— 
e.g., the inflexion of @r-u, a river, is not @fti (arr), but aft, of a 
river; and that of nadu, a country, is n@ti, of a countres In some 
instances Telugu corresponds more closely to Tamil in'’treming the 
inflexion of nouns in rr by changing that into ri—e.g., arru, the 
neck; inflexion of the same arti. If we regarded Telugu alone, we 
should consider these examples, not as instances of the doubling of 
a final dor r, but rather as instances of the incorporation of fi, the 
usual inflexional suffix, with those finals; and we should suppose 
this view to be confirmed by the circumstance that Telugu does not, 
like Tamil, double the final d-u or r-u of intransitive verbs on con- 
verting them into transitives, but adds a formative chu. Neverthe- 
less, the Tamil rule is so clear and express, and so_ evidently 
founded upon grammatical reasons, and the Telugu words in ques- 
tion, nadi, &c., so exactly agree with the Tamil, that we cannot but 
recognise in them the operation of the same principle, though some- 
what disguised. In other and parallel instances, though the Telugu 
hardens, it does not double—e.g., from pad-u, Tam. and Tel. to sing, 
Tamil forms paftf-u, a song, Telugu pat-a. The final i of such Telugu 
inflexions as nafi, of a country (from na@d-u), instead of na@f-u, 
which Tamil would lead us to expect, is owing, I have no doubt, 
to the influence of fi, which is the ordinary suffix of the inflexion 
of neuter nouns. 
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(6) The inflexional increment *i1’.—The inflexion of the plural 
of the Telugu epicene demonstrative pronoun consists in i—e.g., 
varu (from avaru), those persons; inflexion vari, of them, their. The 
final u of var-w is merely euphonic, but the7 of vari is certainly an 
inflexional increment ; and possibly the final ¢ of the singular mas- 
culine demonstrative inflexional va@ni is not to be regarded as a por- 
tion of ni, the ordinary inflexional increment of Telugu masculine 
nouns, but is identical with the final z of vari. A small class of 
Telugu nouns form their singular inflexion also in i—e.g., kal-i, 
of a foot, tér-t, of a car. What is the origin of this 7? I think we 
are guided to a true idea of its origin by comparing it with the pos- 
sessive pronoun varidi, Tel. that which is theirs, which in Ku also 
is @vdridi. When varidt is compared with the Tamil possessive 
avaradu, the meaning of which is exactly the same, we see that in 
each language the termination is that of the neuter demonstrative 
pronoun, which is aduin Tamil, adi in Telugu; and we also see that 
the penultimate 7 of vd@ridi is derived by attraction, according to 
Telugu usage, from the succeeding 7, which is that of the neuter 
demonstrative singular adi. The final i of vari may therefore be 
regarded as an abbreviation of adi, or at least as derived from it. 


(7) Telugu plural inflextonal increment in ‘a.’—In Telugu a 
constitutes the plural inflexion of most colloquial pronominals, and 
of all substantive nouns without exception. /-u, properly /, is the 
pluralising particle of all neuter nouns in Telugu, and of the majo- 
rity of rational ones. The inflexion is effected by changing this /-u 
into Ja, or to speak more correctly, by suffixing a to /—the final 
vowel of lu being merely euphonic ; and it is to this incremental a, 
as to ni and fi, the singular inflexions, that all the case-signs are 
appended—e.g., katlulu, knives; inflexion kattula; instrumental 
kattula-cheta, by knives. I have no doubt that this inflexional 
increment a is identical with a, one of the Tamil-Canarese signs of 
the genitive, of the use of which as a genitive in the singular as 
well as in the plural, we have an illustration even in Telugu, in 
the reflexive pronouns tan-a, of self, tam-a, of selves, This incre- 
ment also, therefore, is to be regarded as a genitive in origin, though 
in actual use merely an inflexion; and I have no doubt that each 
of the Dravidian inflexions proceeds from some case-sign, 


Before leaving this subject, I should briefly refer to one which 
bears some relation to it, viz. :— 

Euphonic links of connection between the base and the in- 
flexion, the base and the case-signs, or the inflexion and the case- 
signs. 
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In Tamil the dative case-sign ku is generally preceded by an 
euphonic u, and through the influence of this u the k is doubled. 
Thus, from avan, he, is formed not avanku, to him, but avanukku 
(avan-u-kku). The personal pronouns, both in the singular and 
in the plural, make use of an euphonic a in this connection, instead 
of u—e.g., from nan (or rather from a weakened form, én), I, is 
formed the inflexion en; and this takes as its dative not enku or 
enukku, to me, but enakku (en-a-kku). In the higher dialect of 
Tamil the dative case-sign ku is often directly attached to the noun, 
especially in those instances in which the noun terminates in a 
liquid or semi-vowel—e.g., we find in that dialect not avarukku 
(avar-u-kku), to them, but avarku. In ancient Canarese also, the 
dative case-sign was invariably attached in this manner. In Mala- 
yalam the personal pronouns require the insertion of an euphonic 
vowel, as in Tamil, between the inflected base and the case-sign. 
Thus, to thee, is enikk’, inikk’, .enakk’, ninakk’, or ninakk’. To us 
namukku, namakku. Some of these forms are rarely used. 

Whenever concurrent vowels meet in Tamil v and y are used, 
as has already been shown, to prevent hiatus; and accordingly they 
are used between the final vowel of nouns and those inflexions or 
case-signs which begin with vowels—e.g., maduvil (nadu-(v)-il), in 
the middle; variyil (vari-(y)-il), in the way. Compare this with 
the use of v for a similar purpose in Magyar—e.g., from 10, a horse, 
and at, the sign of the objective case, is formed not /0at, but lovat, 
precisely as would_be done in Tamil. v and y are used by Canarese 
in the same manner as by Tamil; but in Telugu, as has already 
been shown, 7 is used as a preventive of hiatus instead of 2. 

The way has now been prepared for the investigation of the 
Dravidian oblique cases, and of the signs of case properly so called. 

The Accusative or ‘Second’ Case.—In the Indo-European lan- 
guages the casessign of the accusative of neuter nouns is identical 
with that of the nominative case. This identity has arisen, I con- 
ceive, not from the nominative being used as an accusative, but 
vice versa from the accusative being used as a nominative. The 
accusative case-suffix is a sign of passivity, or of being acted upon ; 
and it appears to have been suffixed to masculine and feminine 
nouns to denote that in that instance they were to be regarded not 
as agents, but as objects. Subsequently, I conceive, it was adopted, 
because of this signification, as a general characteristic of the 
neuter, objective, or dead class of nouns, and so came to be used 
as the nominative, or normal case-ending of nouns of that class. 

In the Dravidian languages, on the other hand, that which was 
in its origin a formative termination of abstract neuter nouns, 
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seems to have been adopted as an accusative case-sign. Tho old 
Canarese accusative case-sign am seems to be identical with, and 
is probably derived from, the am which is so largely used as a 
formative by Dravidian neuters. Notwithstanding this, the use of 
the nominative, or rather of the simple, unformed base, as the 
accusative of neuter nouns, is the ordinary and almost universal 
colloquial usage of Tamil-Malayalam, and is often found even in 
classical compositions. The accusative case-termination may be 
suffxed whenever it appears to be desirable to do so, either for 
the sake of euphony or to prevent ambiguity; but it is rarely 
employed except when it is required for those purposes. When 
this case-termination is used without necessity, it sounds stiff and 
unidiomatic; and this is one of the peculiarities by which the Tamil 
of foreigners is marked. Tamil-Malayalam masculine and feminine 
nouns and their corresponding pronouns invariably take the accu- 
sative case-suffix when they are governed by active verbs. This 
probably proceeds from the principle that it is more natural for 
rational beings to act than to be acted upon; and hence when they 
do happen to be acted upon—when the nouns by which they are 
denoted are to be taken objectively—it becomes necessary, in 
order to avoid misapprehension, to suffix to them the objective 
case-sign. On the other hand, the difference between the nomina- 
tive and the accusative of neuter nouns is often allowed to pass 
unnoticed, because such nouns, whether they act or are acted 
upon, are alike destitute of personality and inert. Whether the 
accusative is used as the nominative, as in the Indo-European 
languages, or whether, as is often the case in the Scythian tongues, 
the nominative is used for the accusative, the principle involved 
appears to be one and the same. In Telugu the use of the nomi- 
native for the accusative is confined to things without life. In 
the case of irrational animals, as in that of rational beings, the 
accusative must be expressed. As far as things without life are 
concerned, Telugu adheres to the ordinary Dravidian rules. The 
dialect of the Tudas uses the nominative for the accusative and 
genitive in the case of all nouns, except the personal pronouns. 
The use of the nominative of neuter nouns for the accusative is not 
unknown to the North Indian vernaculars, and is one of those parti- 
culars in which those vernaculars appear to have participated in 
Dravidian or non-Aryan influences. 

(1) Accusative case-signs ei, e, and a,—The only sign of the 
accusative which Tamil recognises is ei, which is suffixed to both 
numbers and to all genders; though, as has been mentioned, the 
accusative of neuter nouns is often identical with the nominative or 
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base. Examples, avan-ei, him, avaf-ei, her, ad-ei, it. The accusative 
case-sign of Malayalam is e, which evidently represents the Tamil 
ei. In ancient Malayalam, Dr Gundert says, a is often used instead. 
Canarese ordinarily uses either a or annu as its accusative case-sign; 
but in some instances (¢.g., manna, me, ninna, thee), a seems to 
have been converted into na. This a seems to be equivalent to the 
Malayalam e and the Tamil ¢, into which the Canarese short a is 


often found to change by rule. 


The Tamil-Malayalam accusative case-sign ¢ or amay be com- 
pared with he or e, the dative-accusative of Hindi pronouns; with 
the Gujarathi dative-accusative singular e; and with the prepond- 
erance of the vowel e¢ which is observed in the dative-accusative 
of the Bengali and Sindhi. Compare also the Brahui dative-accu- 
sative ne or ¢, and the Malay e. On pushing the comparison 
amongst the Scythian tongues, not a few of their accusative case- 
signs are found to resemble the Tamil accusative. Thus the Wotiak 
accusative is formed by adding @ to the root—e.g., ton thou, ton-d@, 
thee. The Turkish accusative is 7 or yi; the Mongolian 7 after a 
consonant: dji, instead of the Turkish yi, after a vowel. The Tur- 
kish 7 is doubtless a softened form of the Oriental Turkish accu- 
sative case-sign nl, from which it has been derived by the same 
process by which the Turkish dative case-sign eh or yeh is un- 
doubtedly derived from the old Oriental Turkish ga@ or ghah. It 
would therefore appear that the Scythian accusative originally con- 
tained a nsal; and in accordance with this supposition we find in 
the Calmuck pronouns an accusative case-sign corresponding to the 
Oriental Turkish ni—e.g., bida-ni, us from bida, we, and also na- 
mat, me, and dzi-mai, thee, form the bases na and dzi. With this we 
may again compare the Brahui dative-accusative ne or e. ni being 
evidently the basis of the Turkish and Mongolian sign of the accu- 
sative, if the Dravidian e or e be allied to it (though this can hardly 
be regarded as probable), this e or e must originally have been 
preceded or followed by a nasal; and in investigating the other 
Dravidian accusative case-signs we shall discover some reasons for 
surmising this to have been actually the case. 


(2) Accusative case-signs am, annu, anna, nu, &c.—am is the 
characteristic sign of the ancient Canarese accusative, and is used 
in connection wite nouns and pronouns alike—e.g., avaj-am, her. 
The more modern form of the Canarese accusative is annu—e.g., 
avaj-annu, her; and this annu is evidently identical with the older 
am. am has in other instances besides this evinced a tendency to 
change into an; for ‘he’ is avam in ancient Canarese, thougn avan in 
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Tamil. The change of the old Indo-European m, the sign of the ac- 
_ Cusative in Latin and Sanskrit, into the Greek » (n) is also a paral- 
Tel case. The ancient Canarese case-sign am no sooner changed into 
an, than it would irresistibly be impelled to euphonise an by the 
addition of nu. Even in Tamil, man, earth, is commonly pronounced 
mannu, and the corresponding Telugu word is mannu by rule. 
Hence we seem to be quite safe in deriving annu directly from an, 
and an from am. Another form of the Canarese accusative case- 
sign is anna, instead of annu, or simply nna or na—e.g., na-nna, me. 
The final u has in this instance been changed into a, through the 
attractive force of the primitive an; or perhaps the entire euphonic 
appendage nu has been rejected, and the original case-sign an been 
softened to a, whilst the final nm of the base has been doubled to 
augment or express the objectivity of the signification. 


The Tulu accusative case-sign is nu or n’, which is evidently 
identical with the case-signs of the Telugu and Canarese. Com- 
pare the various accusatives of ‘this’—old Can. idam, modern Can. 
idannu; Tulu unden; Tel. dini. Probably the whole of these case- 
signs are altered forms of the old Can. am; and this particle, as has 
already been suggested, under the head of the nominative, appears 
to have been originally a singular neuter demonstrative pronoun. 
When the GoOnd accusative differs from the dative it is denoted by 
un, 

In Telugu the neuter accusative is often the same as the nomi- 
mative, as in the other Dravidian dialects; but when the noun de- 
notes animals, or things possessed of life, whether rational or irra- 
tional, the accusative must be expressed by the addition of a sign 
of case. The accusative case-sign may optionally be suffixed, as in 
Tamil, to nouns denoting things without life; but whether the noun 
denote a thing without life, or a being possessed of life, whether it 
be singular or plural, the sign of case must be suffixed to the 
inflexion, genitive, or oblique case basis, not to the nominative. 
When the inflexion is the same as the nominative, the noun to 
which the case-sign is attached is still regarded as the inflexion, 
so that in theory the rule admits of no exceptions. The sign of the 
accusative in Telugu is nu or ni. When preceded by 7 it is m— 
e.g., inti-ni, dom-um; where it is preceded by any other vowel it 
is nu—e.g., bidda-nu, puer-um. A similar ni or na is used in Telugu 
(but not so systematically as the corresponding im in Tamil) as an 
euphonic inflexional increment; and na or ni is also a sign of the 
locative in Telugu. Prabably those locative and genitive suflixes 
were originally, and are still to be regarded as one and the same; 
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but the sign of the accusative, though nearly identical in sound, 
prcoeeds apparently from a different source. Comparing it with 
the Canarese, and especially with the TuJu, accusative nu or n’, 
we can scarcely avoid the conclusion that, though in sound it is 
identical with the ordinary inflexional augment, it is to be regarded 
as a relic of the Canarese accusative case-sign annu or am. The 
suffixes of the accusative of the Telugu personal pronouns can be 
explained on this supposition alone. “The inflexions of those pro- 
nouns are essentially different from their accusatives, and incapa- 
ble of being confounded with them; and the accusatives of those 
pronouns take of necessity, and not merely for euphony, the nasal 
suffixes nu or nnu in the singular, and mu or mmu in the plural. 
Thus, whilst n@, of me, is the inflexion of nénu,I, its accusative is 
nanu or nannu, me; the accusative of the second person is ninu 
or ninnu, thee, and their plurals are mamu or mammu, us, mimu 
or mimmu, you, whilst the inflexions of those plurals are m@ and 
mi. When these accusatives are compared with the Canarese and 
Tulu, especially with yanan,’ me, and ninan’, thee, in the latter, 
their virtual identity, and therefore the origin of them all from 
the ancient Canarese am, can scarcely be doubted. 


We may now proceed to compare this accusative case-sign am, 
an, annu, nu, or na, with the Gujarathi dative-accusative ne, with 
the Panjabi nu or num, and also with the Brahui ne or e, and the 
Turkish and Mongolian ni ort. Inthe Finnish tongues the greater 
number of singular accusatives are formed by suffixing en, an, &c., 
which are also used as signs of the genitive: in the plural there is 
rarely any difference between the nominative and the accusative. 
Ascending further towards the source of the Scythian tongues, we 
find in the language of the Scythian tablets at Behistun an unques- 
tionable link of connection with the Dravidian. The pronoun of 
the second person singular in that language is ni, thou, of which 
nin is the accusative; and when this is compared with the Tulu 
nin-an’, thee, we cannot fail to be struck with the closeness of the 
resemblance. 


We should also notice the extensive use of m orn as an accu- 
sative case-sign in the languages of the Indo-European family. In 
Sanskrit, Latin, and Gothic, m predominates, in Greek n; but 
these consonants are virtually identical, like the m of the ancient 
Canarese and the n of the modern. A similar form of the accu- 
sative being extensively prevalent, as we have seen, in the Scythian 
tongues, it would be unreasonable to derive the Dravidian case- 
sign from the Indo-European. In this instance it would be safer 
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to conclude that both families have retained a relic of their original 
oneness. 


If, as appears highly probable, the old Dravidian accusative 
in am is identical in origin with the am which is used as a sort of 
nominative neuter, or rather neuter formative, and if this am was 
originally a demonstrative pronoun, formed from the demonstra- 
tive base, a, we seem to find in the Dravidian languages, not only 
a relic of their original relationship with other families of tongues 
now widely divergent, but an index to the original meaning of the 
neuter accusative case-sign m or n, wherever found, and an expla- 
nation of the identity of the singular neuter accusative case-sign in 
so many Indo-European languages with the singular nominative 
case-sign am. Being a formative of neuter nouns, a class of nouns 
which more commonly denote things that are acted upon than 
things that act, it would naturally come to be used as an accusa- 
tive case-sign—that is, as a sign of objectivity. 


It only remains to inquire whether the Tamil-Malayalam accu- 
sative case-sign ¢i,e, or a, cannot be connected with the Canarese 
am, annu, and na. On comparing the ancient Canarese accusative 
ninnam, thee, with the more modern ninna, it can scarcely be doubt- 
ed that the latter is derived from the former by the ordinary pro- 
cess of the softening away of the final nasal. Through this very 
process the final am of many substantive nouns has been softened 
to a—e.g., maram, ancient Can. a tree, mara or mara-vu, modern 
Can. If, then, the sign of the accusative in ninna, thee, is not na, 
but a@ (instead of am), as is probably the case, there cannot be any 
difficulty in deriving from it the Tamil accusative case-sign ei, for 
the change of a into ¢ takes place so frequently that it may almost 
be considered as a dialect one—e.g., compare old Tamil ila, not, 
with the modern Tamil illez.. 


(1) The Instrumental or ‘ Third’ Case, properly so  called.— 
Different particles are used by different Dravidian dialects as suf- 
fixes of the instrumental case. In Telugu the most classical instru- 
mental is identical with the inflexional locative, and consists in 
changing fi or fi, the inflexion, into fa or ta—e.g., rda-ta, with a stone, 
from 14-yi, a stone, the inflexion of which is ra-t. This form of the 
instrumental was probably a locative in its original signification, 
and at all events it is identical with an old form of the locative— 
e.g., inta, in a house, from illu, a house, of which the inflexion is 
inti. The more commonly used instrumental of Telugu is formed 
by the addition to the inflexion of any noun of ché or chéta, which 
is itself the instrumental form of ché-yi, the hand, signifying by the 
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hand (of)—e.g.,  nippu-chéta, by fire, literally by the hand 
of fire. The inflexion, or genitive, without the addition of 
any special suffix, is also occasionally used in Telugu, as in High 
Tamil, to denote the instrumental case, as well as the ablative of 
motion, and the locative. The particle na is also sometimes suffixed 
to neuter nouns to denote all three ablatives. 


The old Canarese instrumental suffix im is evidently identical 
in origin with im, the suffix of the Tamil ablative of motion, origi- 
nally a locative. It has already been seen how easily m changes 
into n: and both in Canarese and in Tamil there is so close a con- 
nection between the ablative of motion and the instrumental, that 
the case-sign of the one is very often used for the other, especially 
by the poets—e.g., vaj-in Gya vadu, Tam. a wound inflicted by a 
sword, not from a sword. In Canarese also the ablative of motion 
is denoted more frequently by the suffix of the instrumental than 
by its own suffix. Through a similar tendency to confound these 
cases, the case-sign of the instrumental has disappeared from Latin, 
Greek, &c., and the sign of the ablative has come to be used instead. 
Even in English, by, originally a locative (e.g., close by), is used 
at present to form the ablative, or more properly the instrumental. 


The instrumental case-sign in modern Canarese is inda, evi- 
dently an euphonised form of an, as are also the old Canarese suf- 
fixes indam and inde. The instrumental suffix of the Tuda is edd. 
Dr Pope connects this with erd, past tense of er, to be; but as he 
states that end is sometimes used instead of edd, I should prefer to 
consider edd derived from end by the same process by which ondu, 
one, in the other dialects, has become odd in Tuda, and end, iden- 
tical with the Canarese inda, used by the Tudas’ Badaga neigh- 
bours. The instrumental case-sign of the Tulu is d’ du, which Dr 
Gundert derives from a locative noun ede=idez, Tam. a place, to 
which the oblique case-sign or inflexion du, answering to the Cana- 
rese da, is added. I suspect the Tuju d’ du has the same connec- 
tion with the Canarese inda as the Tuda edd appears to have. 


In Tamil and Malayalam the suffix of the instrumental is @l; 
in High Tamil an also. Gl is the case-sign of the ablative or instru- 
mental in GOnd, though in Telugu, which is spoken between the 
Tamil country and the country of the Gonds, a different case-sign 
is used. This suffix a@/ may possibly be derived from, or allied to, 
kal, Tam. a channel, In some dialects channel is a compound word 
(Tam. kalvay; Tel. kalava; Can. kalive), and the only meaning 
of kalis afoot. This meaning is contained in Tamil, but that of a 
channel, which Tamil contains also, suits better the supposed use 
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_ which is made of kal, as a sign of the instrumental case. Kal may 
have lost its initial k in the same manner as kaj or ga], the neuter 
sign of plurality, is known to have done in Telugu and Tulu, in 
which it has become l-u, by corruption from kal-u or gal-u. Com- 
pare also the corruption of avargaJ to 4] in the colloquial Tamil 
ava], they. Here both g and r have disappeared. Compare also 
the disappearance of k from the Canarese kammaranu instead of 
karmakaranu. 


In the Indo-European family of languages there are no signs 
of the instrumental case which at all resemble those that we have 
noticed in the Dravidian family. The only analogies which I have 
“noticed (and probably they are illusory) are those which exist 
between the case-sign of the Tamil-Malayalam and the correspond- 
ing case-signs of the Finnish tongues. Compare al with the instru- 
mental: suffix of the Magyar, which is a/ in the singular, e/ in the 
plural; and with alla, ella, &c., the instrumental suffixes of the 
Finnish proper, and which are euphonically augmented forms of 
al and el. 


A secondary or periphrastic mode of forming the instrumental 
case, which obtains in the Dravidian languages, as also in the 
northern vernaculars, is by means of the preterite verbal parti- 
ciple of the verb to take, and the accusative or abstract nominative 
of any noun—e.g., kattiyer (k) kondu, Tam., with a knife, literally 
having taken a knife: compare the corresponding Bengali churt 
diya, with (i.e., having taken) a knife. Various participles besides 
kondu are used instead of the instrumental in Tamil and Mala- 
yalam, as knowing, doing, seeing, considering, putting, saying, &c. ; 
but kondu, taking, is the one most commonly used. This has arisen 
from the repugnance of the Dravidian (as of the Scythian) lan- 
guages to continue to make use of any inflexional form after it has 
ceased to express its original meaning, and has become a mere 
technical sign. When that has taken place, as in the instance of 
the Tamil al, those languages are often found to abandon the old 
form, or let it fall gradually into disuse, and to adopt some word or 
phrase instead which has a distinct meaning of its own, and the 
use of which recommends itself at once to the intelligence of the 
speaker. 

(2) The Conjunctive or Social Case.—Dravidian grammarians 
have arranged the case system of their nouns in the Sanskrit order, 
and in doing so have done violence to the genius of their own gram- 
mar. The Dravidian ablative of motion and the locative are evi- 
dently one and the same case, though represented as different by 
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grammarians in deference to Sanskrit precedents; and the Dravi- 
dian social ablative, as some have called it, or rather, as it should 
be termed, the conjunctive case, though it takes an important 
position in the Dravidian languages, has been omitted in each dia- 
lect from the list of cases, or added on to the instrumental case, 
simply because Sanskrit knows nothing of it as separate from the 
instrumental. The conjunctive, or social, stands in greater need 
of a place of its own in the list of cases in these languages than in 
Sanskrit, seeing that in these it has several case-signs of its own, 
whilst in Sanskrit it has none. 


The instrumental is best rendered in English by the preposi- 
tion by, by means of; the force of the conjunctive is that of the 
preposition ‘ with,’ in the sense of the Latin cum, or together with. 
Sometimes the English preposition ‘with’ is used in either sense 
—e.g., I cut it witha knife, I went with him; but in the Dravidian 
languages the former ‘with’ would be represented by the sign of 
the instrumental case, the latter by that of the conjunctive—e.g., 
katti-(y)-at, Tam. by a knife, avan-ddu, with him. Though San- 
skrit and the Indo-European languages generally are destitute of 
this case, Latin evinces a tendency towards it in such forms of 
nobiscum. Whilst most of the Scythian tongues have a regularly 
formed conjunctive case equally with the Dravidian; and den, the 
conjunctive case-sign of Calmuck, may even be compared (though 
doubtless the resemblance is accidental) with the Tamil conjunc- 
tive case-sign udan. 


The Tamil and Malayalam conjunctive case-signs are odu and 
Odu (when emphasised, 6dé); also udan. Odu is evidently a 
lengthened form, probably a verbal noun, from odu; and the root 
meaning of odu, as is apparent from its derivative offu, adhesion, 
is to touch, or rather to touch so as to adhere. The particle odu, 
or Odu, thus denotes the closest kind of junction, and is appro- 
priately used as the sign of the conjunctive case. Udan or udané, 
the other sign of the case in Tamil, is pronounced odan; and in the 
Canarese odané, the initial o is written as well as heard. The final 
an being one of the ordinary formative particles of Tamil nouns, it 
appears probable that the root is od’; and if so, udan and odane 
are identical in origin, as in use, with odu and Odu. Udan is still 
used poetically as a noun signifying conjunction, and commonly as 
an adjective with the meaning of joint—e.g., udan-pangaji, Tam. a 
joint sharer; as an adverb, udané means immediately. The Tamil 
verb todu, to touch, with its derivative todar, to follow, seems to 
me to be closely allied to odu, to adhere to. 
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The Telugu conjunctive case-sign is t6du, of which ¢6 is an 
abbreviated form. This tédu appears to resemble the Tamil 6du, 
_ and the Tel. adverb todanu, tddené, at once; it still more closely 
resembles the Tam. Can. odan@. The resemblance, however, does 
not amount to identity; for if the Telugu words into which todu 
enters in various shapes are compared, it will be found that the 
Tel. ¢6du is identical, not with the Tamil 6du, but with /dra (as in 
tOramet, companionship), the radical form of which is doubtless 
tor-u, a verb, of which the original meaning, probably ‘to be to- 
gether with,’ survives in Tamil only in the verbal nouns torudi, a 
collection, and toru, a cow-stall. I quite agree with Dr Gundert 
in thinking that odu and toru cannot be identified ; but I still think 
them allied, through their common point todu. The Tamil 6du and 
the Tel. tOdu (the lengthened forms of odu and todu = toru) are 
certainly not identical, and yet it is difficult to suppose the resem- 
blance between them altogether accidental. I admit, however, that 
different postpositions for the different signs of case may be freely 
selected for use in the various dialects, just as Tamil and Malayalam 
use il, here, house, as the sign of the locative, whilst Tel. prefers /0 
=ul, within. 

Tulu has a case, which Brigel, in his “ TuJu Grammar,” calls 
the communicative, which is used with some of the meanings of a 
dative, but which on the whole seems to have more of the force 
of a conjunctive. The case-sign is daor ta, and this particle seems 
naturally to connect itself, both in sound and signification, with 
odu, the Tam.-Mal. sign of the conjunctive. 

The Dative or ‘Fourth’ Case.—In the North Indian dialects 
one and the same postposition or suffix is used more or less regu- 
larly as a sign of case both by the dative and by the accusative. 
In the Dravidian languages, with the exception of the Gond, not 
only is the difference between the dative and the accusative essen- 
tial and strongly marked, but there is less discrepancy amongst the 
various Dravidian dialects with respect to the particular suffix used 
to denote the dative, than with respect to any other case-sign. The 
accusatives, instrumentals, ablatives, and genitives, of the various 
dialects, exhibit material differences; but in all the dialects of this 
family—in the rudest as well as in the most polished—there is but 
one suffix of the dative. 

The dative is formed in Tamil by suffixing ku (in construction 
kku); in Malayalam kku; in Telugu ku or ki, according to the: 
nature of the preceding vowel—i.e., ki after a word ending in i, ku 
in all other connections; in old Canarese ge or ke; in the modern 
dialect ge or kke, and in construction ige; Tulu, ka, Gthevles 253 
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Tuda, k or g, generally the latter. From a comparison of these 
forms it is obvious that the guttural k& or g (generally followed by 
a vowel) constitutes the most essential part of this suffix; and that, 
as the vowel seems to have been added chiefly for the purpose of 
helping the enunciation, it is of little moment what vowel in parti- 
cular appears to be used for this purpose. 


In the primitive Indo-European tongues we discover no trace of 
any such dative suffix or case-sign as the Dravidian ku; but ko, 
the dative-accusative of the Hindi (in Bengali ké, in Sindhi khé), 
resembles the Dravidian ku so much that it seemed to me highly 
probable that some relationship existed between them. Two recent 
writers, however, seem to have proved that the Gaurian kd has been 
derived from Sanskrit; and if this be the case, its relationship to the 
Dravidian ku cannot be maintained. Dr Trumpp, in his “ Sindhi 
Grammar,” derives the Sindhi khé and the Bengali ké from the 
Sanskrit locative kr’ t@, for the sake of, in regard to. This form be- 
came in Prakrit first kit@é, then kié. It was then contracted into ké, 
which in Sindhi, by reason of the elided 7, became khé. He derives 
the Hindi and Hindustani form of this postposition 46 by a similar 
process from the Sanskrit kr’tam, which is used adverbially with 
the same signification as the locative fr’té. In Prakrit, and still 
more in the modern dialects, the neuter is changed into the mascu- 
line. In accordance with this rule, we have first kitd, then ki0, and 
then the more modern contracted form kd. He thinks kém and 
kaum formed from kd by the addition of an euphonic anusvara, to 
which the modern tongues have taken a great fancy. Dr Trumpp 
argues also that the fact that the Arian vernaculars, which border 
immediately on the Dravidian idioms, have not adopted the use of 
ko as asign of the dative, shows that it is improbable that the dia- 
lects more to the north have been indebted for this form to the 
Dravidian idioms, 


Mr Beames, in his ‘‘ Comparative Grammar of the Modern 
Aryan Languages of India” (Introduction, p. 48), attributes to the 
ko of the Hindi, &c., a different origin; but the origin he assigns to 
it is as distinctively Sanskritic, and equally far removed from rela- 
tionship to the Dravidian case-sign. He says, “‘It is demonstrable 
from actual written documents that the modern Hindu k@ is a 
pure accusative or objective, and was in old Hindu Kaun which is 
the usual and regular form of the Sanskrit kam, the accusative of 
nouns in kah; so that there does not appear to be the slightest rea- 
son for connecting it with anything but the cognate forms in its 
own group of languages.”? Though the derivation of the Hindi ké 
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from the Dravidian ku cannot now be maintained, it does not fol- 
low that the Dravidian form must be supposed to be derived from 
the Hindi one. The Dravidian ku, being found in every dialect of 
the family, however cultivated or however rude, has an antiquity 
of its own, greatly surpassing that of the change of kaun into ké 
in Hindi. Probably none of the written documents referred to by 
Mr Beames can pretend to an antiquity equalling that of Syrian 
Christian inscription, in the Tamil of the period, on the Malabar 
coast, which has been ascertained to have been written in 774 a.p., 
and in which we find ku used as a dative (e.g., nagarattuxKu, to 
the city) precisely as it would be at the present day. All that can 
be said is that this resemblance of k6 to ku is one of those cases of 
remarkably close resemblance which do not amount to, but which 
might readily be mistaken for relationship. 


The Singhalese dative is ghat; in the Oraon, a Dravidian dia- 
lect strongly tinctured with Kolarian elements, it is gai; in Tibe- 
tan gya;in the language of the Bodos, a Bhutan hill tribe, it is kho, 
nearly identical with the Hindi. The suffix of the dative in the 
various languages of the Turkish family seems closely to correspond 
to the Dravidian dative. The forms of this suffix found in the 
Oriental Turkish are ke, ka, ge, ga, ghah, and alsoa. The Osmanli 
Turkish dative is yeh or eh, the initial k or g of the older dialect 
having been softened into y,and then discarded. The Manchu de 
and the Mongolian dou are possibly allied to the Tartar ke; for it 
has already been remarked that the change of k into f or d, or vice 
versa, is not an uncommon one in this group of tongues, and that 
even amongst sister dialects belonging to the same family or sub- 
genus, the pluralising particle in one dialect is ek, and in another 
et. In the Finnish family of languages the Turko-Dravidian dative 
reappears; though the Finnish proper has Je, not ke. In the Irtish 
and Surgutish dialects of the Ostiak the suffix of the dative is ga, 
corresponding to the Oriental Turkish ga or ge. The ordinary 
Ostiak has also a, softened, as in the Oriental Turkish itself, from 
ga. Compare also the Mordvin adessive suffix va or ga. The Che- 
remiss illative, which denotes motion intoa place, is Ska, ske, &c., 
but in adverbs and certain postpositions this is replaced by ke, ka, 
&c., signifying direction. The origin of this particle is considered 
identical with that of the particle ke or ge, which is used to form 
a social ablative. The syllable kaor ki is alsoa part of the case- 
sign of the ordinary ablative and the superlative. ‘he Japanese 
sign of direction is ve, he, ye, e—é.g., Yedo-ve, Yedo-wards. 
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Interesting and remarkable analogies have been brought to 
light by the Scythian tablets of Behistun. We learn from those 
tablets that a dative suffix which is almost identical with the Dravi- 
dian, and also with the Turkish and Ostiak, was used by the oldest 
Scythian dialect of Central Asia of which any remains are extant. 
The dative case-sign or suffix which is most largely used in the 
Scythic tablets is ikki or ikka. Mr Norris noticed the resemblance 
of this suffix to the Magyar genitive-dative nek and the Telugu 
genitive postposition yokka; but its resemblance to the dative 
sufix of the Telugu and of the other Dravidian dialects is still 
closer. The Tamil ku becomes, as we have seen, akku or ukku 
in construction; the Canarese ge becomes ige; and the Malayalam 
ukku or kku becomes ikku; which last form of the suffix is identi- 
cal with the Scythian of Behistun. Compare, ¢.g., the cuneiform 
Scythian ni-ikka or ni-ikki, to thee, with the corresponding Mala- 
yalam nina-kku, the Telugu ni-ku, and the Tulu ni-kk.’ 


It has thus been shown that the principal languages of the 
Scythian family accord very exactly with the Dravidian languages 
in the use of ka, ki, ku, or some related particle, as the suffix of 
the dative. It may be noticed also, that in the language of the 
Malays there is a prefix, ka, which signifies ‘towards’. ‘To a place,’ 
however, in Malay, is datan. It is difficult to determine whether 
the Finnish dative suffix le has any connection with ke. It cer- © 
tainly seems to resemble much more closely the Tibetan, Pushtu, 
and Marathi dative suffix /@ which /@ is evidently equivalent to the 
New Persian 7a. Compare, e.g., the Marathi tu-la, to thee, thee, 
with the corresponding Persian to-ra. 


Malayalam alone of all the Dravidian dialects appears to pos- 
sess two suffixes of the dative, viz., kku, which is the suffix most 
largely used, and innu, nu or u, which is occasionally used in the 
dative singular only. This innu is evidently a compound form, 
and seems to be euphonised and softened from in-ku. Tamil is 
fond of adding to the base of nouns which are to be declined the 
euphonic increment i (originally a locative), before suffixing the 
signs of case. The same practice prevails in Malayalam also. Con- 
sequently, this exceptional Malayalam dative is not inna, but nu, 
or simply uw; and the doubled n which sometimes precedes it (e.g., 
avannu, to him) may only be aneuphonic compensation for the 
loss of the k. The k or g of ka or ga has been softened away in 
some dialects of the Turkish and Ostiak, precisely as I suppose, it 
has been in Malayalam. Dr Gundert prefers to derive this pecu- 
liar dative case-sign imnu from the possessive case-sign inadu. The 
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Malayalam endre, my, is, I doubt not, to be resolved into enadu, 
and therefore marattindre, of a tree, into marattinadu. This ma- 
rattindre again may have been softened into marattinu, just as the 
Mal. ninnu, standing, innu, to-day, are softened from the Tam. 
nindru and indru. Dr Gundert supposes, therefore, that in this 
form of the dative we havea relic of the possessive. He is doubt- 
ful, however, himself of the validity of this explanation, as nu is 
as common in old Malayalam as nnu—e.g., avanu, to him, as well 
as avannu. Here he thinks it most probable that the ku has been 
simply dropped. If the expression ‘‘softened away” were used 
instead of dropped, this explanation would be equivalent to mine, 
which is that innu, being a dative, is more likely to be a softened 
form of inku, which is in itself a true dative, than that it should be 
a softened form of inadu, which is in iteself a possessive. 


Can a purely Dravidian origin be discovered for the Dravidian 
dative’ case-sufhx ku? The locative suffixes i/ and in can be ex- 
plained ab intra; but I doubt whether ku is capable of an ab intra 
explanation. The only suggestion I can offer is as follows :—Look- 
ing at such nouns of direction as vadakku, north, and, kirakku, 
east, we find the final ku, though a dative or directive in signifi- 
Cation, indistinguishable in form from the ku which is one of the 
commonest formatives of verbal nouns, and from the ku, possibly 
the same ku, which is a sign of futurity in the oldest form of the 
Tamil verb. Can it be that in all three connections the ku is the 
same, and that the root idea in each case was transition? This 
does not explain how ku came to mean transition; but it may indi- 
cate the direction in which inquiry may be made. 


The Ablative of Motion or ‘ Fifth’ Case.—This case appears to 
have been included in the list of cases by Dravidian gramma- 
rians out of deference to the grammatical principles of the Sans- 
krit. It is true that if we look at the construction and meaning of 
a Dravidian sentence, the signification of an ablative of motion will 
be found to exist, and it will be found to be expressed much more 
clearly even than in Sanskrit; but a distinction is to be drawn 
between the existence of a case and the existence of a case-sign, 
or regular technical suffix of case. The Dravidian languages have 
undoubtedly an ablative of motion, and a great many other abla- 
tives besides; but I doubt whether they have any case-suffix which 
belongs exclusively to the ablative of motion. 


On comparing the suffixes of the ablatives of motion (which 
are also used sometimes in an instrumental sense) with those of 
the locatives in the various dialects of this family, no real differ- 
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ence is apparent between the one class and the other, or at least 
no adequate reason appears for regarding them as distinct and 
independent suffixes; for whatever difference does exist is to be 
attributed, not to the signs of case, but to the verbs or verbal par- 
ticiples which are annexed to them. The object of the ablative of 
motion is to furnish an answer to the question whence? and _ this 
answer is obtained in the Dravidian tongues by suffixing to a noun 
of place the sign of the locative, and annexing to that sign a verb 
of motion. By this means the locative is converted into what is 
called the ablative, without changing its case-suffixes, and the idea 
of a change of place is thus naturally and necessarily educed. 
Native Tamil grammarians appear to hold that #, the ordinary 
suffix of the ablative, and il, the most largely used sign of the loca- 
tive in the colloquial dialect, though written and pronounced alike, 
are different particles with different significations. I am persu- 
aded, however, that this view is erroneous; and that a natural 
system of case classification would determine that the Dravidian 
languages have no ablative, properly so called, but only a variety 
of locative and instrumental suffixes, which are capable of becom- 
ing ablatives by the addition of appropriate verbs. 


In Tamil, the suffixes which are used in forming the ‘fifth’ 
case, or ablative of motion, are il and in. il (Tel. illu) signifies 
by itself a house, a place—e.g., k6-(v)-il, a temple, God’s house ; 
its primitive meaning, however, appears to have been ‘here’, ‘in 
this place’; and it is therefore well suited for becoming a sign 
of the locative. Accordingly it has a place in the list of locative 
sufixes, as well as in those of the ablative; and in the colloquial 
dialect it is used as a sign of the locative far more frequently than 
any other particle. The other suffix, in, is identical, I conceive, 
with im, the old Canarese sign of the instrumental: it is used as 
an instrumental in Tamil also; but probably both im and in were 
previously locative suffixes. In old Canarese the proper suffix 
of the ablative is attanim (other forms of which are attanindam 
and attaninde), which is itself formed from the demonstrative 
adverb affana (identical with attal-u or atta, there, or attal, that 
side), by the addition of im, the old instrumental suffix, meaning 
originally ‘here,’ from which inda, the more modern suffix, is 
derived ; and this inda, though the ordinary sign of the instrumen- 
tal, is also ordinarily used, with the addition of a verb of motion, 
as the sign of the ablative. 


Whilst I think that not only i#/, but also in and im were 
originally locative suffixes, it is more difficult to determine whe- 
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ther iJ and in were originally identical in sound and _significa- 
tion, as well as in application. In every instance in which i is 
used in Tamil, in may be substituted for it poetically ; and it is 
almost exclusively by the poets that in is used. Moreover, in 
Telugu, illu, a house, identical with il, is euphonised into m, in 
the inflexion inti, of a house. On the other hand, if we regard 
in as originally a locative, it will be found to have a far wider 
range of analogies than i/, and may therefore be surmised to have 
sprung from a different root. In Finnish and Magyar we find aa, 
en, and still more frequently im, used as signs of the locative. 
Even in Sanskrit we find in used as a locative case-sign of 
pronouns of the third person—e.g., tasmin, in him; and though 
this in is supposed to have been euphonised from 1, yet in the 
Latin locative preposition in and the Greek év (en), correspond- 
ing to the Sanskrit ni, we find the existence of a remarkable ana- 
logy. il, on the other hand, has no apparent affinities out of the 
pale of the Dravidian family. 


“N 


It seems probable that in, one of the signs of the locative in 
Tamil, is identical with in, a sign of the genitive, or inflexional 
increment, in Tamil-Canarese ; and if so, a new and very wide 
range of affinities is disclosed, as will be seen when the case- 
signs of the genitive are inquired into. 


The Tamil iJ and in agree in this, that when they are used 
as suffixes of the ablative, they both require to be followed by 
verbs of motion. In the spoken dialect of the Tamil, the verb of 
motion is preceded by the verbal participles nindru, standing 
or irundu, being. The use of these participles strengthens the sup- 
position that il and in are properly to be regarded as locatives. 
In the higher dialect, however, they are ordinarily dispensed 
with, and il or in is followed by a verb of motion alone—z. g., 
malei-(y) in virum aruvi, the cataract which falls from the 
mountain. In this expression the idea of ‘motion. from a place’ 
is plainly implied in the aoristic relative participle virum, which 
falls; and hence in, whatever it may have been in origin, acquires 
the force of a sign of the ablative of motion. 


In Canarese the compound ablative suffixes attanim and 
_ deseyinda are not so commonly used as inda, the terminal mem- 
ber of the second compound suffix; and though inda is described 
- to be the sign of the instrumental, I have no doubt that it is 
identical with im and in, and a locative in origin. The first mem- 
ber of the Can. compound dese means a point of the compass 
(Sans. dif, Tam. tigei). inda is not only used by itself to form 
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the ablative, but is also allied to allior illi, the sign of the loca- 
tive, for the purpose of denoting the ablative. Compare the 
Canarese allinda or illinda, from, with the corresponding Tamil 
compound il-irundu or il-nindru. In Telugu the particle na, which 
corresponds to the Tamil in and the old Canarese im, is more 
distinctively a locative than an ablative of motion. This particle 
is nt, after 7; and if this is its normal form it may at once be 
identified with the Tamil zz. The Telugu ablative of motion is 
ordinarily formed by means of the verbal participle nundi or 
nunchi alone, without the aid of any such suffix as na, or ni, il or 
in; consequently this ablative seems to have still less of the charac- 
ter of an independent case than in Tamil. On further examination, 
however, it comes into accordance with the Tamil ablative. mundi 
or nufchi is regarded by Mr Clay, and I think correctly, as formed 
from undi, having been, the past participle of undu, to be, to which 
is prefixed the n of the locative case-sign, the full form of which 
is na or mi. Thus paralokamu-nundi vachchenu, he came from 
heaven, should be-— divided fparaldkamu-n’-undi — vachchenu; 
literally, “he, having been in heaven, came.” ufichi is not found 
in the classics in this connection, and being the past participle of 
a transitive verb derived from the same root (meaning to place), 
its use as the suffix of the ablative of motion would be somewhat 
inappropriate. On the other hand, the use of undi in this connec- 
tion is perfectly in accordance with the use in the Tamil ablative 
of motion of the corresponding form irundu, having been, or 
nindru, having stood, to which also im, the true case-sign, originally 
a case-sign of the locative, must be prefixed. 


The Tulu ablative of motion, which is also used as an instru- 
mental, is d’ du or d d’. The corresponding of the Tuda is 
edd, which is also pronounced end; and as this is probably identi- 
cal with the Canarese inda, it seems possible that the TuJu d@’ d’ 
may have had the same origin. 


The Genitive or ‘Sixth’ Case. — The genitive or possessive 
case is formed in the Dravidian languages in various ways, and 
by means of various suffixes, each of which requires to be examin- 
ed separately. The Tuda dialect uses the nominative for the geni- 
tive, as for the accusative. 


(1) The abbreviated pronominal genitive — The personal 
pronouns of the Tamil form their inflexion, or ordinary genitive, 
by shortening the included vowel of the root —e. g., ni (properly 
nin), thou, nin, thy; nam, we, ndm, our. This shortened form has 
the force of a genitive in Tamil without any suffix or addition 
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whatever, though it is often strengthened by the addition of a 


‘suffix in the other dialects—e.g., in Canarese it requires to have a 


genitive suffix appended to it, and of itself it is merely an 
inflexional basis. In the Scythian of the Behistun tablets the 
nominative of the pronoun of the second person is long—viz., ni, 
whilst the inflexional form and enclitic possessive ni is short, pre- 
cisely as in Tamil-Canarese. 

We shall best, I think, understand the origin and force of this 
peculiar form of the genitive of personal pronouns, by considering 
it as a pronominal adjective. Every Dravidian noun of quality or 
relation becomes an adjective on being prefixed to a noun-substan- 
tive for the purpose of qualifying it; and ordinarily the only 
changes which it undergoes on becoming an adjective are such 
petty euphonic changes as are intended to facilitate the combined 
enunciation of the two words. The change in the quantity of the 
personal pronoun to which I have referred, appears to have this 
origin. I regard it as simply euphonic, and euphony is certainly 
promoted by this conversion of a long vowel into a short one prior 
to the addition of the case-suffixes, or of the governing substan- 
tive. We find apparently a similar euphonic shortening of the 
quantity of the vowel of the root, on the conversion of the abstract 
noun into an adjective. See the section on ‘‘ Numerals’’—e.g., aru, - 
Tam. six, drubadu, sixty; @ru, seven, érubadu, seventy. There is 
room, however, as we shall see, for supposing that the process 
which has actually taken place may have been the reverse of 
this—viz., that the shorter form of these numerals is the radical 
one, and that the longer has been euphonically lengthened. 

(2) The neuter inflexional genitive—The neuter inflexions 
attu, atiru, ti, ti, &c., are largely used in forming the genitive in 
Tamil and Telugu. 

The various suffixes which are used to form the inflexion were 
originally, I conceive, signs of the locative case; but in process of 
time they have come to convey more commonly either a possessive 
or an adjectival signification, according to the connection; and in 
many cases, as has been shown, they have shrunk into inflexional 
increments of the base, or have become mere euphonic links of 
connection between the base and the case-suffix. Dr Trumpp con- 
siders the inflexion or formative of the North Indian  vernaculars 
originally a genitive. The inflexion which is now under considera- 
tion is in Tamil attu, and is used by the singular of neuter nouns 
alone, arru, pronounced attru, is occasionally used by neuter 
pronominal plurals. The same inflexion—for I believe I have 
- shown it to be the same—is in Telugu fi or tt. 

1 3 Pat 
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The inflexional suffixes being, as I conceive, first locative then 
possessive suffixes in their origin, their adjectival use naturally 
flowed form their use in forming possessives. There is sometimes 
little difference in signification between the locative, the genitive, 
and the adjective; and in several languages besides the Dravidian 
the adjectival formative either appears to have been derived from 
the possessive suffix, or to be identical with it. Thus, as we have 
already shown, in Tamil, it matters little whether kuJatiu min (from 
kuJam, a tank, and min, fish) be translated adjectivally tank 
fish, or genitivally the fish of the tank, or locatively the fish in the 
tank. The adjectival rendering is ordinarily the more natural one, 
but if a few words be added to the compound expression, so as to 
bring out the full force of the inflexional suffixes, it will be evident 
that those suffixes must have been signs of case originally, and that 
their adjectival use is secondary to their use as signs of the posses- 
sive or locative. Thus, when we say in Tamil, i- (k) -kujatiu min 
perugittru, to render the sentence, this tank fish has increased, 
would not only be barbarous, but would partly fail to express the 
meaning, which is, the fish of this tank have increased. In this 
instance it is evident that the suffix aftiu is used as a sign of the 
genitive, though capable of acquiring in certain connections the 
force of an adjectival formative. This same suffix atiu has some- 
times in Tamil and Malayalam the force of a sign of the locative, 
properly so called, like the corresponding inflexional suffixes in 
Telugu; and when used as a suffix of the locative, it is governed 
by a verb, not by a noun; from which it is certain that it must 
be regarded as a case-suffix in origin. It is here to be noted that 
though atiu may have had at first a locative signification, yet in 
such phrases as those given above, it is clear that it is not used 
as a locative. It has a locative signification only when the govern- 
ing word is a verb. In these instances the governing word is a 
noun ; attu is therefore used as a possessive. 


Max Miiler appears to derive the genitive from the adjective, 
not the adjective from the genitive. He says (‘ Lectures’’, p. 110), 
“It can be proved etymologically that the termination of the geni- 
tive is, in most cases, identical with those derivative suffixes by 
which substantives are changed into adjectives.”’ 

I have already mentioned the connection which subsists 
between the inflexional suffix atiw and adu, it, the neuter singular 
demonstrative pronoun. It is deserving of notice in this place that 
adu (the very same demonstrative, I doubt not) is one of the 
recognised suffixes of the possessive case in Tamil, and is occa- 
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sionally used as a possessive in the other dialects also. Thus we 

May say in Tamil etther marattu (k) - koppu (from maram, a tree, 
_ and koppu, a branch), the branch of a tree, or marattinadu koppu 
(mar’-attin-adu). mara-madu may also be used, though not in 
ordinary use, because ineuphonic; but the possessive case-sign 
adu is quite as frequently suffixed to the crude form of the noun, 
or the nominative, as to the oblique form —e.g., varei-(» )-adu 
param, the fruit of the plantain, is as common as vdrei-()-in-adu 
param, and is even more elegant. 


I have no doubt of the identity of the adu of varei-( y)-adu 
and the attu of marattu in origin. The old crude base of maram, 
a tree, is mara, as found in Canarese, the final am or m being a 
formative; and on adu, the sign of the possessive (originally a 
demonstrative), being added to mara, we shall have maradu, of a 
tree (in Canarese marada); of which the dhas only to be doubled 
(as it is colloquially by the Tamil people, many of whom say attu 
for adu), when the word becomes maratiu, the very form in which 
we now find it. In old Canarese we find this form attu alternating 
with adu and atu in the possessives of the personal pronouns—e.g., 
instead of ninnadu, thine, we sometimes find ninatu or ninattu. 
In Telugu, the inflexional suffixes f? and t# are used without any 
additional particle as signs of the possessive or genitive even more 
frequently than in Tamil. The postposition yokka is but seldom 
added to it, and needs not ever be added. In Telugu also the con- 
nection subsisting between this suffix and the neuter demonstra- 
tive pronoun is still more obvious than in Tamil. adi, it, is 
systematically suffixed in Telugu to nouns and pronouns to convert 
them into possessives (e.g., vdridi, their or theirs), and the rela- 
tion subsisting between adi (or di, as it is in some instances) and 
fi or fi is very close. In Canarese the corresponding particles ad 
and ar, though used as inflexional increments of the base, prior 
to the addition of several of the signs of case to certain classes of 
nouns, have not now of themselves a possessive signification. Their 
present use is purely euphonic, and does not contribute to gram- 
matical expression. Nouns in which ar and ad are introduced 
form their possessives in ada and ara; and in these forms the final 
a is that which contains and conveys the possessive signification. 
ad and ar have only the same incremental or euphonic force in 
ad-a and ar-a, that in has in in-a, which is a corresponding Cana- 
rese possessive. 


(3) The neuter demonstrative genitives.—adu, it, and _ its 
euphonically lengthened equivalent adu, are often used, especially 
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in classical Tamil, as signs of the possessive, and they are ranked 
by native grammarians amongst genitive case-signs. adu is the 
neuter singular demonstrative (derived from a, the remote 
demonstrative base, and d, the sign of the neuter singular). Its 
meaning when standing alone is invariably that of a demonstrative 
pronoun, but by usage it has acquired the signification of a geni- 
tive or possessive, when annexed to any noun as a suffix. avan- 
adu is literally ‘he+that,’ that is, ‘he+that which belongs to him,’ 
but by usage it means ‘his property,’ his. This use of adu, as a 
possessive suffix, is derived from its use as the formative of nouns 
of possession. 


By the addition of this demonstrative to any noun or pronoun 
(generally it. is added to the inflexion—in the case of pronouns 
it is always to the inflexion than it is added) a compound noun of 
possession or relation is formed, which, like all Dravidian nouns 
of relation, is capable of being used as an adjective; and it seems 
to have been the use of nouns with this termination as possessive 
adjective which has led to adu and its equivalents being regarded 
as signs of the possessive case. The noun to which adu is append- 
ed may be used, and often is used, without any addition or modifi- 
cation, as the nominative of a verb or of a sentence. Thus, enadu, 
Tam. (from en, my, and adu, that), signifies properly that (which 
is) mine; and this compound possessive may either be used 
adjectivally—e.g., enadu ket, my hand, literally the hand that is 
mine (in which instance adu is called by grammarians a genitive 
case-sign); or it may be used as a possessive noun, and as such it 
becomes the nominative of a verb—e.g., enadu pOyitiru, mine (or 
my property) is gone. Thus adu which at first meant ‘that,’ 
became secondly the formative of a possessive noun  (avan-adu, 
that which is his, literally he+that), thirdly the formative of a 
possessive adjective (avan-adu,his), and lastly a sign of the posses- 
sive case generally, signifying ‘of’ or ‘belonging to.’ Another 
reason for regarding the genitive case-sign adu as originally and 
properly the formative of a noun or adjective of possession, is that 
it cannot be followed indiscriminately by any kind of noun, but 
by neuter nouns alone, and properly by the neuter singular alone. 
Thus we may say enadu kei, my hand, but not enadu keigal, my 
hands ; except indeed in the colloquial dialect, in which the singu- 
lar is used for the plural more frequently than in the higher dialect 
or by the poets. 


The higher dialect would prefer in this instance ena keiga/— 
ena instead of enadu—i.e., mea, instead of meum. adu, is not only 
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a formative, therefore, but is distinctively a neuter singular for- 
mative, employed to give a possessive signification to the noun to 
which it is suffixed. Like all other nouns, these possessive nouns 
in adu are capable of being used as adjectives, by being prefixed 
without alteration to other nouns; and when so prefixed, adu 
came to be used and regarded as a_ possessive case-sign. This 
explanation seems to account for all the phenomena, and _there- 
fore is probably the true explanation. In Malayalam, this use of 
adu as a possessive case-sign, though common in the ancient 
poetry, has nearly disappeared from the popular dialect. It is 
scarcely discernible except in tanadu, enadu (from which come 
tandre and endre, its, my). The old Canarese possessive pronouns, 
answering to the Tamil enadu, &c., are ennadu, ninnadu, tannadu, 
mine, thine, its. These take also the shape of ninatu, &c., and also 
ninattu, &c. 


A similar use of the neuter singular of the demonstrative as a 
possessive suffix obtains in Telugu also—e.g., nddi, mine, literally 
that (which is) mine, from na, my, and adi, that, a form which is 
exactly equivalent to the Tamil enadu. Telugu uses a _ similar 
suffix to form a plural possessive to correspond with enadu or 
nadi, viz., vt, which bears the same relation to avi, those (things), 
which di does to adt, that (thing)—e.g., vadrivi, theirs or the (things 
which are) theirs. In this respect Telugu acts more systematically 
than spoken Tamil. It is not so fond, however, of using these 
possessive nouns adjectivally as the Tamil, and therefore di and 
vi have not in Telugu come to be regarded as case-signs of the 
genitive. The Canarese and the Tamil not only form neuter pos- 
sessive nouns and adjectives by adding to them the neuter 
demonstrative, but they form also masculine and feminine posses- 
sives, Or possessive appellatives, of both numbers, by adding the 
masculine and feminine formatives to the genitive case or inflexion 
of nouns and pronouns. In the Tuda dialect, ad, the demonstrative 
base, appears sometimes to be added to the first of two nouns, 
when it is used adjectivally. All the Dravidian dialects agree in 
appending the demonstrative possessive suffixes to the inflexion, 
not to the nominative, as a general rule, wherever the nominative 
differs considerably from the inflexion. When nouns receive in 
Tamil a double inflexional increment—e.g., altu and in (in combi- 
nation attin), the possessive suffix is added to this double incre- 
ment—e.g., mar’-attiu-adn koppu, the branch of a tree. 


(4) The possessive suffix ‘in’, and its varielies.—in in Tamil 
and ni in Telugu, and corresponding particles in the other dialects, 
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are not only used as inflexional augments of the base and euphonic 
bonds of connection between the base and the case-signs, but also 
as suffixes of the possessive and as adjectival formatives. I have no 
doubt that in and ni, of themselves and originally, were locative 
suffixes, and that every other use to which they have been applied 
grew out of their use as signs of the locative. As Max Miller says 
(p. 229),‘‘A special case, such as the locative, may be generalised 
into the more genreral genitive, but not vice versa.”” Native Tamil 
grammearians do not include in amongst their case-signs, but des- 
cribe it as a formative augment or adjectival increment alone: but 
on comparing its use in Tamil with its use in the other dialects, I 
am convinced that it was originally a sign of the locative, then 
adopted as a sign of the genitive, and that it is still to be regarded, 
notwithstanding its other uses, and its probable origin, as one of 
the most characteristic of the genitive suffixes. 


In Tamil, of all genitive suffixes, 1n is that which is most fre- 
quently used. aftu is used in the neuter singular alone, and arru 
(attru) in the neuter plural alone; but zm is used in connection 
with both numbers and with all genders. A similar use of im 
appears in the Malayalam. In Canarese, on the other hand, im is 
used only as an inflexional augment, not asa sign of case. One of 
the so-called declensions of the Canarese is said by grammarians 
to take ina as its genitive case-sign; but in this instance the final 
a is the real sign of the genitive, as it invariably is in Canarese; 
and this genitive a is found to be preceded by various euphonic 
increments—in, ad, ar, or v, according to circumstances. Doubtless 
the in of in-a, like the Tamil in, was a sign of the locative originally, 
then of the possessive; but it has long ceased to contribute to gram- 
matical expression, and therefore cannot now be regarded as a sign 
of case. In Telugu, ma or ni, the dialectic equivalent of in, is used 
as a possessive suffix, as in Tamil, though not so frequently. The 
only difference in principle is that nz is used in Telugu in connec- 
tion with the singular alone, and might be called a genitive singular 
case-sign, if the Telugu stood in an isolated position; whereas in 
Tamil it is used in connection with plural nouns as frequently as 
with the singular. In Ku, which has special resemblances to the 
Telugu, mi constitutes the inflexion (in reality the genitive) of all 
classes of nouns, whether singular or plural, precisely like the 
Tamil in. The GOnd uses as genitive case-signs na and na, da and 
a—forms which are probably allied one to another, as well as to 
the Brahui na, and to the Telugu and Gond mi and the Tamil i. 
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Though in is not regarded by Tamil grammarians as a sign of 
} the genitive, yet when those particles which are regarded as geni- 
tive case-signs are suffixed to any noun, im is ordinarily inserted 
between the noun and those case-signs ; so that all auxiliary or ad- 
ditional particles are appended to this incremental in, not to the 
noun itself—eg., from adu, it, is formed not ad’udeiya, but ad’-in- 
udeiya, of it; from tambi, a younger brother, is formed not tambi- 
(») -adu, but more commonly tambi- (y) -in-adu, of a younger bro- 
ther: and this rule seems to indicate that in, whatever its origin, has 
acquired more of the force of a genitive case-sign than the genitive 
particles which have subsequently been suffixed to it. The same 
inference is still more clearly deducible from the circumstance that 
in a large number of instances, both in the singular and in the plu- 
ral, each of the case suffixes in succession is appended, not to the 
crude form of the noun, but to the increment im. These case-suf- 
fixes are not mere postpositional fragments, but were, or are still, 
nouns of relation; and in, the particle by which they are united to 
the base, serves as a bond of connection, in virtue, as I conceive, of 
its signification as a suffix of the genitive. Thus, in the colloquial 
Tamil kallinidattil (kal (l) -in-idattil), in a stone, dati, the local 
ablative or locative suffix, literally means ‘in the place’; and this 
suffix evidently requires, or at least desires, the possessive in (with 
the signification ‘ of ? to connect it with the base. Hence kal (l) -in- 
idattil literally signifies ‘in the place of (or occupied by) a stone. ’ 


The adjectival meaning of in, though not its only or original 
meaning, is one which is recognised by native grammarians, and 
which they prove by examples—e.g.. ponnin (pon (n) -in) kudam, a 
golden vessel. This adjectival use of in is not only allied to, but is 
derived from, its use as a suffix of the genitive, and in the illustration 
which has now been adduced it is evident that ponnin kudam might 
be rendered with equal propriety, a vessel of gold. It will be found 
also in the Indo-European analogies which will presently be adduc- 
ed, that the similarity or identity of the adjectival formative and the 
genitive case-sign which is apparent in this instance, has a wider 
range than that of the Dravidian languages. There is another 
particle resembling in—viz., am, with its equivalent an, which is 
occasionally used in Tamil for both those purposes, and, like in, 
it is sometimes appended to the noun itself, and sometimes to the 
neuter inflexion. We see this fusion of the adjectival and the geni- 
tive signification of am in sueh forms as Glam (dl’-am) pu, the 
banyan flower, or the flower of the banyan, and @ftran karei (attru, 
the inflexion of Gru, a river), the river-bank, or the bank of the 
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river. The same adjectival formative is much used in MalayaJam 
also—e.g., mal’am puli (mala-am puli), a mountain tiger, or a tiger 
of the mountain, a royal tiger. The final m of am changes by rule 
into the nasal which corresponds to the first consonant of the word 
which follows it and with which it is compounded. Hence it 
changes into m when followed by a dental—e.g., panan-doppu 
(panei-am-tOppu), palmyra tope. It must not be supposed, how- 
ever, that we have here to deal with an, the formative suffix of many 
Tamil nouns. In such words as adarku, Tam. to it, for adan-ku, am 
is not considered a sign of case or even as an inflexional increment, 
but (as we have already seen in the section on *‘ The Inflexional 
Increment ’”’) as a formative suffix, found in the nominative (though 
rarely), as well as in the oblique cases. am and an agree in this, that 
both are used as formative particles of nouns. am, however, is also 
used as a genitival or adjectival suffix in Tamil, whereas an is not. 
am and an are, I believe, identical in origin; so also another pair 
of particles in and im (the latter the Canarese form). am and an I 
regard as demonstrative pronouns; in and im as related to or deriv- 
ed from il, here, a house, the locative case-sign. 


We have now to inquire whether any trace of the genitive case- 
sign or adjectival formative in in, ni, am, or any related form, can 
be found beyond the circle of the Dravidian dialects. Of all the 
North Indian vernaculars the Gujarathi is the only one which con- 
tains a form of the genitive resembling that which we have been 
examining. That language has a genitive suffix in n (n6, ni, nun), 
which somewhat resembles the Telugu i, nu, &c. In the language of 
the Bodos, a Himalayan tribe, the pronominal genitive is regularly 
formed by suffixing ni—e.g., an-ni, of me, nan-ni, of thee, bi-ni, of 
him. In Sanskrit the n which precedes the ah or as, of certain geni- 
tives, is undoubtedly euphonic; but both in Sanskrit and in other 
members of the Indo-European family, we may observe distinct 
traces of the adjectival or genitival use of a particle of which the 
consonant ” is the most essential element. With the Dravidian par- 
ticle compare an-a, the Sanskrit adjectival formative, and an, the 
suffix of appellatives; the Greek possessive suffix wp (6n); the ad- 
jectival use of ty (in) in Greek words like iftv-os (lithin-os), and 
of en, in the Germanic wood en; and also in, the Sanskrit suffix of 
agency, which is preserved in the adjectives of the New Persian. 
These forms look as if they were reciprocally related ; and possibly 
also there may be some ulterior relationship between them and the 
Tamilian in, There are traces in the Indo-European family of lan- 
guages themselves of the use of in as a distinctively genitival suffix. 
The Celtic forms its genitive systematically by means of n, an, en, 
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&c.: nor is it the genitive plural only of the Celtic dialects which 
uses this case-sign (as in the Sanskrit family), but it is employed 
to form the genitive singular also. It should be noticed too that in 
the ancient Egyptian m (alternating with m) was used to express 
all case relations, but particularly that of the genitive. Compare 
also the Sanskrit genitive or possessive mama (ma-ma), of me, my, 
with the Zend mana, the Old Persian mana, and the Gothic meina> 
mine, theina, thine, seina, his; in each of which examples the final 
ma, or its Sanskrit equivalent ma, resembles the Dravidian in or ni, 
not only in sound, but also in the union of an adjectival significa- 
tion with that of the possessive or genitive case. The Lithuanian 
goes further than any other Indo-European tongue in resemblance 
to the Tamil in this point, for it not only uses n as a sign of the 
pronominal possessive (of the first person), but it adopts this geni- 
tival man as the inflexional base of all the rest of the oblique cases 
of the same pronoun. 


In the languages of the Scythian stock we find a large number 
of still more essential analogies with the Dravidian genitival suffix 
in or nt. Compare both with the Dravidian and with the Indo- 
European possessives the Mongolian and Manchu mini (mi-ni), of 
me, my; and the Mongolian ¢chint and the Manchu sint (si-ni), of 
thee, thy. In the languages of the Finnish family, the prevailing 
form of the genitive is that which corresponds to the Dravidian: it 
is n, an, en un, &c., not only in pronominal inflexions, but univer- 
sally. Thus in Mordvin and Cheremiss, the genitive is formed by 
suffixing m or en—e.g., kudo, a house, kudo-n, of a house. The geni- 
tive plural of the Mordvin is nen, possibly a reduplication of n, 
intended to symbolise the plural—e.g., kudot-nen, of houses. The 
Lappish genitive takes n or en in the singular, and ¢ in the plural. 
é@ forms the ordinary possessive suffix of the Magyar. The Finnish 
proper forms the genitive by suffixing , un, in, an &c.—e.g., mina 
(min-a), 1, min-un, of me, my. 


The prevailing form of the genitive in the Tartar or High Asian 
families corresponds to nen, tha reduplicated suffix of the Mordvin 
plural, and to its equivalent reduplication in the old Scythian of the 
Behistun tablets; but whilst the reduplicated suffix is very fre- 
quently used, it systematically alternates with the simpler suffix 
un or in. Tne Oriental Turkish forms its genitive by suffixing ning 
or nin, or ning or nin. In the Ottoman Turkish the initial nasal is 
only occasionally used: the genitive plural is uniformly un; the 
singular takes un or mum, according as the noun to which it is 
suffixed ends in a consonant or in a vowel. In the Mongolian, the 
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sign of the genitive is @ after the consonant n; after every other 
consonant, aim; and after a vowel in or yin. The personal pronouns, 
as has already been observed, form their possessive by suffixing mu 
or ni—e.g., mi-mu or mi-ni, my. Compare the Mongolian k6l-an, 
of the foot, with the ordinary Tamil genitive of the corresponding 
noun kalein, of the foot. The Calmuck dialect of the Mongolian 
forms its genitive by suffixing u or 7 to nouns ending in”, and in or 
yin to all other nouns. The Tibetan postfixes in like manner 7 or 
yin. The Manchu makes much use of a possessive relative suffix 
ngge or ningge, signifying ‘which has’; but it also forms genitives, 
properly so called, by suffixing ni or i. In Japanese ni is used 
generally as a sign of relation, with a still wider variety of mean- 
ings than the Tam. in. mo, however, is the ordinary sign of the 
possessive, and is also used in the formation of adjectives. 


In the language of the Scythian tablets of Behistun, the genitive 
was ordinarily formed by suffixing na: the first personal pronoun 
formed its genitive by suffixing a reduplicated form of this particle, 
ni-na—e.g., hu-ni-na, of me; whilst the genitive plural was generally 
formed by means of the addition of inna, probably softened from 
ni-na. The nearest direct resemblance to the Behistun-Scythian 
genitival na, is the Brahui n@, and the Gond n@ or a. This interest- 
ing record of the speech of the ancient Scythians furnishes us, I 
think, with a clue to the origin of nun or nin, the Tartar genitive 
suffix. In the Tartar tongues nun is interchangeable with and equi- 
valent to un; and un or inis also interchangeable with ni or nu; in 
Mongolian yin and un are suffixed to substantives, ni to the personal 
pronouns. It appears from the Behistun tablets that na, the ordi- 
nary genitive suffx, was sometimes euphonically changed into ni- 
na, and that this again was softened into inna. I conceive that the 
Tartar un was in this same manner, by the reduplication of the 
nasal, converted into num; which in Manchu became ngge or ningge. 
Possibly also mi or nu was nasalised by the addition of a final n or 
ng, of the use of which we have an instance in point in the final 
euphonic n of the first and second personal pronouns in most of the 
Scythian languages. A parallel instance of the reduplication of a 
nasal is apparent in Telugu itself, in the conjunctive or copulative 
particle. This particle is wm in Tama, @ in Canarese, and wu in 
Telugu; but this Telugu u becomes euphonically nu, and by re- 
duplication nunnu in particular instances. 


(5) The genitival suffix ‘a’.—This sign of the genitive or pos- 
sessive claims to be regarded not only as the most distinctively 
Dravidian suffix, but as the sole original one. It is little, used in 
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modern Tamil, though placed first in the list of genitive case-signs 
by Tamil grammarians; but if we take all the Dravidian idioms into 
consideration, in several of which it is the only sign in use, we 
shall find it more largely used than any other suffix of the genitive 
—a proof of the accuracy of the Tamil classification. 

I conceive this suffix to be identical with a, the formative of 
the most frequently used Dravidian relative participle (see “The 
Verb”), but totally distinct in origin from a, the neuter particle of 
pluralisation which has already been investigated. 

In Canarese a is the only sign of the genitive which is ever- 
used, It is sometimes euphonically lengthened to 4, as the Tamil 
adu, of which the same a forms the most essential part, is some- 
times lengthened to G@du. a is sometimes preceded by an euphonic 
consonant, which is inserted between it- and the base, to form a link 
of connection between them, viz., by a or y, the use of which is 
purely of an euphonic nature, and by in, ad, or ar, which are infle- 
xional increments of the base, and old petrified locatives or geni- 
tives—e.g., guru-(v)-a, of a priest; kuri-(y)-a, of a sheep; kus-tin-a, 
of a child; mar-ad-a, of a tree; ad-ar-a, of that (thing), or of it. 
When this genitive a is added to the abbreviated inflexional form 
of the Canarese personal pronouns, the final nasal of those pro- 
nouns is doubled—e.g., nanna (from nan, I), of me; namma (from 
nam, we), of us. A comparison of these forms with Tamil and 
Tulu nama, of us, our, proves that the doubling of the final nasal 
arises from an euphonic source. a forms the genitive suffix not only 
of the singular of Canarese nouns and pronouns, but also of the 
plural, whether the noun belongs to the rational or to the irrational 
class —e.g., avar-a, of them (epicene), avugaj-a, of them (neuter). 
These examples prove that a is the true Canarese genitive case- 
sign: and it is also to be noted that this case-sign is never used, like 
in in Tamil, as the common fulcrum of the suffixes of all the 
oblique cases, but is used solely as a case-sign of the genitive. 

In Tulu a is the only sign of the genitive, as in Canarese. The 
only difference is that in the plurul a is weakened to e. In many 
instances in singular nouns a is preceded by d or ¢; but this con- 
sonant is merely the equivalent of the Canarese ad or d, which has 
already been referred to; and in the genitive of the personal pro- 
nouns a is preserved purer in Tulu than in Canarese. Thus, instead 
of the Canarese nanna, of me, the TuJu has yan-a (=nan-a), and 
instead of ninna, of thee, it has nin-a. The language of the Kotas 
of the Nilgherry Hills forms all its genitives by suffixing a. 

In Telugu a forms the plural inflexion or genitive of all sub- 
stantive nouns without exception. du, the pluralising particle, is 
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changed into Ja; and as the u of lu is added merely to facilitate enun- 
ciation, and / alone constitutes the suffix of the plural, it is evident 
that the a@ of Ja is a suffix of case. As the plural inflexion, a con- 
stitutes the fulerum to which the other case-signs, or, suffixes of the 
oblique cases, are added; and as the genitive plural, it expresses 
the signification of the genitive, without any auxiliary or additional 
particle. The Telugu personal pronouns use their crude bases ad- 
jectivally as their inflexion and genitive. The pronouns of the third 
person, or the demonstratives, generally form their genitives, both 
in the singular and in the plural, by adding i to the root: in the 
singular a few of them suffix ni, as is done by the greater number 
of nouns in the singular. One of the Telugu pronouns uses 4, both 
in the singular and in the plural, as the sign of the genitive, in com- 
plete accordance with the Canarese and Tulu. The genitive of 


the reflexive pronouns ?tdn-u, self, tam-u, selves, is formed in Telugu 
by shortening the quantity of the radical vowel] and suffixing a, as 


in Canarese—e.g., tan-a, of self, tam-a, of selves. The adjectival @ 
of some Telugu substantives is evidently identical with this geniti- 
val a—e.g., ir-a kavi, a village poet, or a poet of the village. 


In Tamil, though a is placed first in the list of genitive suffixes, 
it is now less used than any other sign of the genitive, and indeed 
is used only as a classical genitive of the personal and reflexive pro- 
nouns—é.g., nam-a, our (from nam, we), like the Sanskrit mama, 
my, and tava, thy. . It is difficult indeed, to determine whether this 
suffix has retained in Tamil any genitival signification whatever. 
Whether it be attached to a singular or to a plural pronoun, it must 
be followed by, and be in agreement with, a neuter plural noun; 
and this circumstance would lead to the conclusion that in Tamil 
it is used as a suffix of plurality, not as a sign of the genitive. On 
this supposition, in the words ena keigaJ, my hands, ena would 
signify not mei, of me, but mea, (the things that are) mine. It 
would be a pronominal adjective or possessive plural, not a geni- 
tive; and the fact that a is largely used in classical Tamil as a sign 
of the neuter plural (e.g., sila, few, literally a few things; pala, 
many, literally many things), shows that this supposition would be 
a very natural one. 


On the other hand, @ was classed with genitive suffixes by the 
most ancient Tamil grammarians, and those grammarians, who 
were remarkably well acquainted with the principles of their own 
language, were perfectly aware that a was also a sign of the plural 
of “irrationals.”” Moreover, though it is stated by Tamil gram- 
marians that the genitive in @ must always be in agreement with a 
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plural noun, yet they admit that the noun with which it agrees is 
sometimes singular in form though plural in signification — e.g., the 
expression nun-a sir, adi, thy small foot, occurs in the Chintamani. 
They say that foot is here used for feet, and this is certainly true; 
but it does not follow that nun-a determined thereby to be a plural, 
for the use of the singular with a plural signification, yet with the 
declensional and conjugational forms of the singular, is a fixed usage 
of these languages. I think, therefore, that we may confidently 
regard this nun-a as an illustration of the use of a, even in Tamil, 
in connection with the singular. In Tamil, it is true, a, is ordinarily 
followed by the neuter plural alone; but in Canarese and Telugu 
it may be followed by any gender or number; and the a of the 
Tamil tan-a, of self, is evidently identical with that of the corres- 
ponding Telugu tan-a; whilst the a of nam-a, of us, our, is evi- 
dently identical with the Canarese namm-a. Hence, as the one a 
is unquestionably a genitive, so must the other have been origi- 
nally; and thus we are led to the supposition that the Tamil rule 
which requires a to be followed by the neuter plural is merely a 
secondary, recent, dialectic peculiarity,which has arisen from the 
influence of its accidental resemblance to the sign of the plural of 
irrationals. This peculiarity of the genitival a in Tamil may be 
compared with the somewhat parallel case of the use in Hindustani 
of one possessive suffix rather than another, according to the gender 
of the noun which follows and governs that to which it is suffixed. 
Though in grammatical Tamil a is always followed by the plural, 
yet the vulgar in the rural districts commonly use it without dis- 
crimination of number, as in Canarese and Telugu. Thus, they 
will say nama (or more commonly, as in Canarese, namma) ir, 
our village; and this confirms the supposition that in Tamil, as in 
the other dialects, the original use of this a@ was simply that ofa 
suffix of the genitive. In the Ho, a Kolarian dialect, a is a common 
possessive suffix; and it is also, as in Tamil, an adjectival forma- 
tive. 


We have now to inquire whether there is any other language 
or family of languages with which this genitive suffix appears 
capable of being affilaited. There is no direct Scythian analogy 
for it, and the only affinities which I have observed are Indo-Euro- 
pean. The most direct and reliable Indo-European analogy is that 
which is presented by the personal pronouns, which in some of the 
Indo-European dialects have a possessive in a strongly resembling 
this Dravidian possessive. If we looked only at the Gothic meina, 
my, theina, thy, seina, his or its, we should naturally conclude the 
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sign of the possessive in these words to be, not a, but na (answer- 
ing to the old Scythian and Brahui na, and to the Telugu ni); but 
on comparing the forms which this sign of the possessive assumes 
in various languages, it appears probable that a alone conveys the 
signification of the possessive; and that the nasal which precedes 
it in the Sanskrit mama, the Zend mana, and the Gothic meina, 
may merely have been inserted euphonically for the purpose of 
keeping the contiguous vowels pure. Compare mama, Sans. my 
(from ma,I), with tava, thy (from ta, thou); and especially com- 
pare the Gothic theina, seina, with the corresponding Lithuanian 
possessives ftava-s, sava-s. In these instances v euphonic is used 
as the equivalent of n. The Indo-European pronominal possessive 
in a is exceptional; for the primitive languages of that family 
evince an almost perfect agreement in the use of as, or some closely 
related form, as the sign of the genitive singular, and of sam or Gm 
as the sign of the genitive plural. In the later Teutonic dialects, 
however, a genitive case-sign in a becomes exceedingly common, 
and is found in the plural as well as in the singular. Thus in the 
Frisian all plural substantives and such singulars as end in a vowel 
form their possessive by suffixing a@; in the Icelandic all plurals 
and all masculine and neuter singulars use a as their case-sign; and 
_in the Anglo-Saxon all plurals. Though the oldest Gothic pos- 
sessives accorded with ordinary Sanskrit forms as and Gm, yet the 
resemblance between the possessives of some of the Teutonic ver- 
naculars and the Dravidian possessive is deserving of notice. The 
use of @ as a sign of the possessive by all plural substantives in 
Telugu is especially remarkable. Has the Dravidian a under con- 
sideration been softened from as (of which, however, there is not 
the smallest trace or analogical probability), or has it been softened 
from na, the old Scythian suffix? The latter supposition, though 
unsupported by evidence, is not an improbable one in itself; for 
we have seen that the Gond n@ alternates with @, the Scythian 
ni-na with inna, the Turkish nun with unu. 


(6) The Malayalam geniiive singular suffix ‘re’ or ‘de’.—In 
most cases this Malayalam genitive takes the shape of indre or inde, 
of which in is the genitive suffix and inflexional increment, which 
has already been described. In en-de, my, the inflexional base is 
of itself a genitive, and the addition of in is not required; hence it 
appears that de or dre is an auxiliary genitive suffix, like the adu 
which is so often added to in in Tamil, and is probably from the 
same origin. The suffix is written re; but it is always added to n, 
and when it is thus added, the compound is regulary pronounced, 
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not as nre, but as ndre or nde. Neither the Tamil nor the Mala- 
yalam possesses any other method of producing the sound which 
is indicated by these letters (a peculiarly euphonic nd), but that 
of conjoining the final n of those languages and the hard 7; which; 
when pronounced in combination, have the sound of ndr, or, as 
some pronounce it, ndz, or more commonly still, nd. Thus, from 
en, to say, and du, the regular formative of the preterite participle, 
the Canarese forms endu, saying, or having said; and this in Tamil 
is written enru; but it would be erroneous to suppose ru to be the 
sign of the preterite in Tamil instead of du, for enru is intended 
to be, and is pronounced, endu or endru, nearly as in Canarese. 


Hence some analogies to the Malayalam re (in reality de), 
which might be suggested, appear at once to be illusory. The Mala- 
yalam re was connected by Dr Stevenson with the Canarese geni- 
tive ra. It has been shown that a, not ra, is the genitive suffix of 
the Canarese, and that r which precedes it is properly ar, an 
inflexional increment (like ad and in), which is inserted between 
the root and the case-sign of three cases, besides the genitive, of 
certain classes of nouns. The Malayalam re (de), on the other 
hand, is suffixed exclusively to the genitive, and no other suffix 
of case is ever appended to it. Nevertheless, as I connect de with 
the Tamil adu, it, and as with this I connect also the Canarese ad 
and its hardened form ar, it may be admitted that in this modified 
and remote manner the Malayalam and the Canarese forms are 
allied. 


Still more illusory is the apparent resemblance of this Mala- 
yalam re or de to the adjectival possessive suffixes of the Hindu- 
_ Stani personal pronouns ra and ri (e.g., méra, meus, méri, mea), to 
the corresponding New Persian inflexion ra (e.g., to-ra, thy, thee), 
and to ra, the Gothic genitive plural suffix of the personal pronouns 
(e.g., wunsara, our, izvara, your) from which the final r of our Eng- 
lish our and your has been derived. The Hindustani r is supposed 
by Bopp to be derived from d; méra, meus, being derived from the 
Sanskrit madiya, my; but I cannot suppose that the Malayalam 
form has any connection whatever with the Hindustani and _ the 
Persian, except, indeed, on the supposition that the dof the Tamil 
demonstrative neuter singular, adu, is remotely connected with the 
formative d of the Sanskrit possessive adjective. 


The Malayalam de, like the Tamil adu, is used as a genitive 
suffix of the singular alone, a confirmation of the opinion that it is 
derived from adu, which in its original signification is the neuter 
singular of the demonstrative. In the genitive plural, the Mala- 
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yalam uses ude, answering to the colloquial Tamil udeiya (from 
udei), belonging to, of. Compare the Malayalam enre, endre, or 
ende, of me, with the corresponding Tamil enadu, of me, that which 
is mine. The Malayalam possessive noun mine, or that which is 
mine, is endredu, from en-de, my, and adu, it, corresponding to the 
Tamil enadu. This latter enadu, however, is not the genitive enadu, 
my, with which I have compared en-dre, but a possessive noun in 
the nominative case; and though I suppose the Malayalam de to 
be itself a corruption from adu, yet the demonstrative suffix would 
be appended a second time, on the origin and true meaning of de 
being forgotten. We see illustrations of this repetition of an 
ancient suffix in many languages—e.g., malei-(y)in-in. High Tam. 
from a mountain; and this very demonstrative adu, it, is twice 
used in the Tamil negative participial noun ¢lladadu, the thing 
which is not; in which the first d, though a representative origi- 
nally of the neuter singular demonstrative, has lost its proper sig- 
nification, and become a mere euphonic link of connection, or tech- 
nical sign, in consequence of which d requires to be repeated. 


(7) Auxiliary suffixes of the genitive in Telugu and Tamil. 


(i) In Telugu, yokka, or yoka, is sometimes appended to the 
inflexion, or natural genitive, as an auxiliary suffix of case — e.g., 
from the ordinary possessive na, my, is formed optionally the equi- 
valent form na-yokka, my, of me. This suffix is rarely used, and 
seems foreign to the idiom of the language; no other pure Dravi- 
dian dialect possesses any suffix resembling it. A suffix somewhat 
resembling yokka is found in the Rajmahal and Uraon languages, 
which contain an overwhelming preponderance of Kol elements, 
though formed probably upon a Dravidian basis. The possessive 
suffix of the Rajmahal is ki, that of the Uraon ghi. _If these particles 
are at all connected with the Telugu yoka, which seems doubtful, 
we should be warranted in connecting the whole with the ordinary 
possessive or adjectival suffix of the Hindustani, the feminine of 
which is ki (masculine k@), and through that suffix with the forma- 
tive ka of the Sanskrit possessive adjectives m@maka, my, tavaka, 
thy, asmakam, of us, our &c. A closer analogy to yoka is that of 
the dative postfix of the Mikir, which is yok or ayok. 


(ii) In Tamil, udeiya is commonly appended to the inflexion 
of nouns and pronouns as an auxiliary possessive suffix. udeipa 
(udei-(y)-a), means belonging to, or, literally, which is the pro- 
perty of, and is derived from the noun udei, property, possession, 
by the addition of a, the sign of the relative participle, on the addi- 
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tion of which to any noun it is converted into an adjective. Thus 
en-udeiya ket, my hand, means literally the hand which is my pro- 
perty, for en of itself signifies my. Through usage, however, there 
is no difference in signification, or even in emphasis, between en 
and en-udet-()-a. The Malayalam dispenses with ya or a, the 
sign of the relative participle, and uses ude (in Tamil uwdei), the 
uninflected noun itself, as its auxiliary suffix of the genitive. This 
suffix is still further mutilated in modern Malayalam into de—e.g., 
putri-de, of a daughter. wudeiya is very largely used as an auxiliary 
genitival suffix in colloquial Tamil, and in some grammars written 
by foreigners it is classed with the signs of the genitive; but, pro- 
perly speaking, it is not a case-sign, or suffix of case at all, but the 
relative participle of an appellative verb used adjectivally, and it 
is to be compared not with our preposition of, but with the phrase, 
belonging to. 


Locative or ‘ Seventh’ Case.—Dravidian grammarians _ state 
that any word which signifies ‘a place’ may be used to express the 
locative. In each dialect, however, some words of postpositions 
are so frequently and systematically used for this purpose that they 
may be regarded as distinctively locative suffixes. 


In Tamil, kan, an eye, which has also the signification of a 
place, is given in the grammars as the characteristic suffix of the 
locative. As a verbal root, kan means to see: its secondary signi- 
fication was, look! its third, there; its fourth, a place: and in con- 
sequence of the last meaning it came to be used as a sign of the 
locative. It is very rarely used, and the use of kal (in Malayalam 
kal), which stands next in the list in the Nannul, is still more rare. 
I have no hesitation in saying that the most distinctive sign of the 
Tamil locative is il, a house, a place—literally, this place, here. In 
colloquial Tamil the most commonly used sign of the locative is 
idattil, a compound suffix, which is derived from idam, the ordinary 
word for a place, attu, the inflexion or basis of the oblique cases 
(id’-attu), and i/, an older, purer word for a place, which is added 
to id-attu (id’-att’-il), as the real sign of the locative, with the mean- 
ing of our preposition in. The signification of the whole suffix is 
literally, in the place of, or in the place occupied by; but it is evi- 
dent that what really distinguishes the locative in this compound 
is il, in—the suffix of a suffix; and that the meaning which the 
entire compound receives in actual use is simply in. In the lowest 
patois of colloquial Tamil, the locative suffix which is most used is 
kitta, near, the infinitive of a verb, The higher dialect of the Tamil 
uses also uf and uri, within, among, as signs of the locative. 
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The ancient Canarese generally used 6/, corresponding to the 
Tamil uJ, as its locative suffix; whilst the modern dialect uses alli 
or illi, a form which answers to the Tamil il. alli is properly a noun 
of place, formed from the remote demonstrative a; and its fellow 
is illi, formed from i, the proximate demonstrative. These words 
mean literally that place and this place, or there and here, and 
their use as locative suffixes appears to betoken a later state of the 
language than the use of i and uf in Tamil, and of 0] in Canarese. 
The locative suffix of the Tuda is ujJch or orzh, which seems to be 
simply the Tamil uJ rudely pronounced. r and / seem generally 
to become rzh in this dialect. 


In Telugu the sign of the locative most commonly used is 10; 
another form frequently employed is andu. 16 is more intensely 
locative in its signification than andu; it means within, and is 
obviously identical with the Canarese 6/, and the Tamil uj. andu 
means simply ‘in,’ and, like the Canarese alli, is properly a noun 
of place. I consider andu, the adverbial noun, there, identical with 
andu, the sign of the locative. It is evidently formed from a, the 
remote demonstrative, with the addition of a formative d, whilst 
indu, the correlative adverb of place, is derived from 7, the proxi- 
mate demonstrative. The Canarese also possesses adverbs corres- 
ponding to these viz., ania and inta, antalu and intalu, but uses 
them chiefly to express comparison, like our adverb than. The 
Telugu locative suffix andu (meaning on or in) bears some appa- 
rent resemblance to the Sanskrit antar, among, but _ this 
resemblance is illusory; for andu is derived from a, that, by the 
addition of the neuter formative du, which becomes euphonically 
ndu, and corresponds not to the Sanskrit, but rather to anda, that, 
the demonstrative adjective of the Tamil. The Tu]u locative suffix 
is du or d’, tu, or #’, which Dr Gundert conjectures may be derived 
from udu, equivalent to uJ, Tam. within, 6/, Old Canarese, or from 
ede, equivalent to Tam. itdet or idam, place. The nature of the 
initial vowel of the Tulu suffix seems difficult to ascertain. The d 
is sometimes preceded by 0, sometimes by a or e; and sometimes 

is obliterated, as in keif’?, in the hand, a form which suggests 
Telugu analogies. On the whole it seems to me most likely that 
the Tu]u locative du or fu has sprung from the same origin as the 
Can, alli and the Tel. andu, viz., the adverb of place there, one 
form of which in Tulu is ade, thither (corresponding to ide, hither, 
and ode, whither). 


In Telugu the postposition na, which becomes ni after i, is used 
as a locative suffix in connection with neuter nouns. m (and hence 
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its equivalent na also) is evidently identical with in, the sign of the 
ablative of motion in High Tamil, which I have supposed to be 
properly a sign of the locative; and probably this in is the origin of 
in, the Tamil, and ni and na, the Telugu, genitival or inflexional 
suffixes. The genitive is more likely to be derived from the loca- 
tive than the locative from the genitive. With this Telugu loca- 
tive ma we may compare the Ostiak locative na, ne, the Finnish 
and Magyar an and en, and especially the Japanese locative ni— 
e.g., Yedo-ni, in or at Yedo. 


In Telugu, and in the higher dialect of Tamil, the inflexion or 
basis of the oblique cases, which has generally the force of a geni- 
tive, is sometimes used to denote the locative also. This is the 
case in Tamil only in those connections in which it is governed by 
a verb, expressed or implied. In Tamil the inflexion which is chiefly 
used in this manner is attu—e.g., nilattu, upon the earth. The Mala- 
yalam uses aftu in a similar manner; and in Telugu a correspond- 
ing change from ti to ta converts the inflexion or obsolete genitive 
into a locative—e.g., inti, of a house, infa, in a house. The same 
inflexion in ta denotes the instrumental in Telugu, as well as the 
locative—e.g., compare chéli, of a hand, with chéta, by a hand; 
but this form seems to have been a locative originally. This fusion 
of the meaning of the genitive and locative suffixes corresponds to 
a similar fusion of the signs of those cases which a camparison of 
the various Indo-European tongues brings to light. The genitive 
and locative case-signs are often identical in the Finnish family of 
languages also. Bearing this in mind, we may conclude that in or 
ni, one of the most common inflexional increments in all the dia- 
lects, in, one of the Tamil possessive and adjectival suffixes, in, the 
sign of the Tamil ablative of motion, and im, the Canarese sign of 
the instrumental, with the various shapes they take, were all origi- 
nally locatives, and identical with i, which we have seen is so 
exceedingly common as a locative suffix, with the original meaning 
of here. 


In all the Dravidian idioms the locative suffixes are used like 
our than, to express comparison. Sometimes the locative alone is 
used for this purpose: oftener the conjunctive particle is added to 
it—e.g., il-um, in Tamil, /0-nu, in Telugu, which compound has 
the signification of our even, than. 


The Vocative or ‘Eighth’ Case.x—In the Dravidian languages 
there is nothing which properly deserves to be styled a_ suffix or 
case-sign of the vocative. ‘The vocative is formed merely by affixing 
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or suffixing some sign of emphasis, or in certain instances by suffix- 
ing fragments of the personal pronouns. The most common vocative 
in Tamil is the emphatic @, which is simply appended to the noun. 
Sometimes, also, the vocative is formed by substituting @ for the 
formative of gender—e.g., from kartan, Lord, is formed karta, O 
Lord, by converting the final vowel into ay (a fragment of the old 
pronoun of the second person singular)—e.g., from tangei, sister is 
formed tangay, O sister; or by lengthening the vowel of the plurali- 
sing particle—e.g., from pdvigaf sinners, is formed pavigaJ, O sin- 
ners. Sometimes, again, especially in poetry, rational plurals are 
put in the vocative by appending to them ir, a fragment of wir, you 
—e.g., ellir, literally ell-ir, all ye. Both in Tamil and Malayalam the 
vocative is often formed by lengthening the final vowel of the nomi- 
native—e.g., tOri, female friend, voc. tori. This usage prevails also 
in Japanese. 


In the Indo-European languages the nominative is often used 
for the vocative, and what appears to be a vocative case-ending is 
often only a weakened form of the final syllable. In the Dravidian 
languages, in, like manner, the crude root, deprived of all incre- 
ments, is often used as the vocative. 


In Telugu the vocative singular is ordinarily formed by length- 
ening the final vowel of the nominative (and all Telugu words end 
in some vowel), or by changing the final uw into a or @. ara or ara, 
from the same root as the Tamil pronominal fragment ir (viz., nir, 
ye), is post-fixed as the vocative of masculine-feminine plurals. In 
addition to these suffixes, various unimportant vocative particles, 
or particles of exclamation, are prefixed to nouns; some to one 
number only, some to both. In Canarese the vocative is ordinarily 
formed by appending 4, by lengthening the final vowel of the nomi- 
native, or by adding e or @. Masculine-feminine plurals form their 
vocative not only by means of e or @, but also by suffixing ira or 
ira, from the same source as the Telugu ara—viz., the old nir or ir, 
ye. Such being the origin and character of the Dravidian signs 
of the vocative, it is evident that we cannot except to find allied 
forms in any other family of languages. 


Compound Case-signs.—As in the Hungarian and other Scy- 
thian tongues, and in some of the languages of the Eastern islands, 
so in Dravidian, two or more case-signs are occasionally com- 
pounded together into one. We have already noticed the custom 
of annexing the various signs of the oblique cases to the inflexion 
or sign of the genitive; but other combinations of case-signs are 
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also in use. Thus, there is a combination of the dative and loca- 
tive—e.g., vittukkul (vittukk’uJ), colloquial Tam. within the house, 
in which the locative uf is combined with the dative or directive 
kku, for the purpose of intensifying in, and educing the meaning 
of ‘within’. The higher dialect would in this instance prefer viftul, 
the simple locative; but viftukku] is also idiomatic. The ablative 
of motion in each of the Dravidian dialects is generally a com- 
pound case, being formed of the locative and a verbal participle, 
or even of two locatives—e.g., mane-(y)-ill-inda, Can. out of the 
house, from ill: or alli, the sign of the locative, and inda, a sign of 
the instrumental, which is used also as a sign of the ablative, but, 
which was, I conceive, a locative originally, and identical with im, 
the Canarese form of the Tamil in. 


Such compounds may indeed be formed in these languages at 
pleasure, and almost ad infinitum. Another instance of them in 
Tamil is seen in the addition of the dative to the locative (e.g., i- 
ku, dattil-ku), to constitute the  locative-directive, which’ is 
required to be used in such expressions as, I sent to him. The 
Malayalam inikkulJa (in-i-kk’ and uJJa), my, is a compound of the 
dative of the personal pronoun (which is itself a compound), and 
a relative participal form of uJ, within; in colloquia] Tamil, also, 
a similar form is used as a possessive. 


Possessive Compounds.—The Dravidian languages are desti- 
tute of that remarkable and very convenient compound of nouns 
and pronominal suffixes with a possessive signification which is so 
characteristic of the Turkish, Finnish, and other Scythian families. 
See Castren’s ‘Dissertatio de Affixis Personalibus Linguarum 
Altaicarum.” 


In Hungarian they form the following compounds of ur, mas- 
ter, with the pronominal fragments, used as possessives:— 


ur-am, my master. ur-aim, my masters, 
ur-ad, thy master. ur-aid, thy masters. 
ur-d, his master. ur-al, his masters. 
ur-un-k, our master. ur-ain-k, our masters. 
ur-at-ok, your master. ur-ait-ok, your masters. 


ur-ok, their master. ur-ai-k, their masters. 
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These compounds are regularly declined like uncompounded 
nouns, in the usual way: e.g.— 


uramnak (ur-am-nak), to my master. 
urunknak (ur-un-k-nak), to our master. 
uraimnak (ur-aim-nak), to my masters. 


urainknak (ur-ain-k-nak), to our masters. 


The absence of possessive compounds of this nature in the Dra- 
vidian languages, notwithstanding their agreement with the Scy- 
thian group in so many other points, is remarkable: it is the only 
point in which any structural difference of generic or class type 
appears to exist. In all the Dravidian languages the possessive pro- 
nouns are prefixed to nouns, as in the Indo-European tongues, 
never postfixed, as in the Scythian. There is a class of words in 
the Dravidian languages compounded of a noun and a personal 
suffix, called conjugated nouns, or appellative verbs. See the sec- 
tion in which these are explained. That class of words, though it 
resembles, is. not identical with, the Scythian possessive compounds. 
It is ‘identical, however, with the predicative compounds of the 
Scythian languages. 


SECTION III.—ADJECTIVES, OR NOUNS USED 
ADJECTIVALLY 


The difference between the Indo-European languages and those 
of the Scythian group with respect to the formation and use of 
adjectives, is very considerable. 


The agreement of adjectives with the substantives which they 
qualify, in gender, number, and case, forms an invariable charac- 
teristic of the languages of the Indo-European family; whilst in 
the Scythian languages adjectives have neither number, gender, 
nor case, but are mere nouns of relation or quality, which are pre- 
fixed without alteration to substantive nouns. In this particular the 
Dravidian languages present no resemblance to the Sanskrit, or to 
any other member of the Indo-European stock, but are decidedly 
Scythian in character. Dravidian adjectives, properly so called, 
like those of the Scythian tongues, are nouns of quality or relation, 
which acquire the signification of adjectives merely by being pre- 
fixed to substantive nouns without declensional change; and, in 
virtue of that acquired signification, they are called by Tamil 
grammarians uri chol, qualitative words. Participles of verbs, and 
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nouns with the addition of participial formatives, are also largely 
used as adjectives in the Dravidian, as in the Scythian, family. 
Such being the simplicity of the construction of Dravidian adjec- 
tives, it will not be necessary to occupy much time in the investi- 
gation of this department of grammar. It may suflice to state, seria- 
ttm, the various modes in which nouns or verbs are used as adjec- 
‘tives, and the formative or euphonic modifications which they 
undergo on being prefixed to the substantives which they qualify: 
nor will it be necessary to state all the modifications which are dis- 

coverable in each dialect, but only those which appear to be most 
_ characteristic, or which are peculiarly worthy of remark. 


1. The majority of adjectives in all the Dravidian dialects are 
nouns of quality or relation, which become adjectives by position 
alone, without any structural change whatever, and without ceas- 
ing to be, in themselves, nouns of quality. Thus, in the Tamil 
phrases fon aridu, gold is scarce, and pon mudi, a golden crown, 
pon, gold, is precisely the same in both instances, whether used as 
a substantive in the first, or as an adjective in the second. In a 
similar manner, in English and the other modern Indo-European 
dialects, the same word is often used as a noun in one connection, 
and as an adjective without addition or change, in another connec- 
tion—e.g., gold is more ductile than silver; a gold watch. Whilst 
adjectival nouns of this class undergo in the Dravidian languages 
no structural change, their combination with the nouns to which 
they are prefixed is facilitated in certain instances by unimportant 
euphonic changes, such as the assimilation of the final consonant 
of the adjective and the initial consonant of the substantive, in 
accordance with the requirements of Dravidian phonetics (e.g., por 
chilei (for pon Ssilei), a golden image), the softening, hardening, or 
doubling of the initial of the substantive, or the optional lengthen- 
ing of the included vowel of the adjectival noun, to compensate for 
the abandonment of the euphonic final u—e.g., kar, black, in place 
of karu, or vice versa. These changes are purely euphonic; they 
differ in the different dialects, and they contribute to grammatical 
expression only in so far as they serve to indicate the words which 
are to be construed together as adjective and substantive. It is 
only on the ground of the repugnance of the Dravidian ear to cer- 
tain classes of concurrent sounds that the changes referred to are 
required by Dravidian rules; and in the majority of instances 
nouns sustain no change whatever on being used adjectivally. 


In the poetical dialects, adjectival formatives are less used than 
even in the colloquial dialects; and it is generally the crude ulti- 
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mate form of the noun of quality which performs the functions of 
the adjective in classical compositions. Thus, whilst nalla, good, and 
pala, many, are commonly used in spoken Tamil, the higher idiom 
prefers, and almost invariably uses, the crude nouns of quality and 
relation nal and pal—e.g., nal vari, the good way, and pan (for pal) 
malar, many flowers. 


2. Sanskrit derivatives (neuter nouns of quality) ending in 
am in Tamil, and amu in Telugu, become adjectives when pre- 
fixed to other nouns by rejecting the final m or mu—e.g., subam, 
goodness, and dinam, a day, become suba dinam, a good day. This, 
however, is in imitation of a Sanskrit rule, and it flows from the 
circumstance that when two Sanskrit nuuns are formed into a com- 
pound, the crude form of the first of the two nouns is used instead 
of the nominative—subha instead of subham. 


Pure Dravidian nouns ending in am or amu rarely become 
adjectives in this manner; and when they do, it may be suspected 
that it is through imitation of Sanskrit derivatives. In Telugu, 
final amu is, sometimes hardened into ampu—e.g., from andamu, 
beauty, is formed andapu or andampu, beautiful. In Tamil, when a 
noun of this class is used as an adjective, am is generally rejected, 
and atiu, the inflexions, suffixed instead—e.g., from puram, exter- 
nality, is formed purattu, external. Sometimes also Tamil deals in 
this manner with Sanskrit derivatives, converting them into adjec- 
tives by means of the inflexional aftw; but in all instances of nouns 
ending in am or amu, the most common method of using them 
adjectivally is that of appending to them the relative participle of 
the verb to become (ana, Tam., ayana, Tel., or @da, Can.), without 
any change, whether structural or euphonic, in the nouns them- 
selves. 


3. Many Tamil nouns ending in S-u, d-u, nd-u, or r-u, double 
their final consonants when they are used as adjectives, or when 
case-signs are suffixed to them—e.g., compare nd@d-u, Tam. the coun- 
try, with naft-u varakkam, the custom of the country, or n@ft-il, in 
the country. (See the ‘‘Inflexional Increments. ”’) From the cor- 
responding Telugu nad-u, the country, is formed n@fi, of the coun- 
try. In these instances the final consonant of the root is doubled 
and hardened (or in Telugu hardened only), for the purpose of 
conveying the signification of an adjective; but in another class 
of instances the root remains unchanged, and it is the consonant of 
the formative addition that is doubled. 


. 
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When Tamil nouns ending in the formative mbu are used adjec* 
tivally, mbu changes into ppu—e.g., from irumbu, iron, and kdl, a 
rod, is formed iruppu (k) k6l, an iron rod. A similar change some- 
times takes place in Telugu, in which inumu, iron, becomes, inupa— 
€.g., inupa pette, an iron box. Tamil nouns ending in the formative 
ndu and du change in the same manner to fiw on being used as 
adjectives—e.g., compare marundu, medicine, and erudu, an ox, 
with maruttu (p) pet, a medicine-bag, and eruttu (p) podi, an ox- 
load. More rarely, nouns ending in the formative ngu change into 
kku both in Tamil and Malayalam —e.g., kurakku-(p)-padei, a 
monkey army, from kurangu, a monkey. These changes precisely 
resemble those which neuter or intransitive verbs ending in d-u 
or f-u (or with the formative additions of mb-u, ng-u, nd-u, & c.) 
undergo on becoming active or transitive, and a similar principle 
is in each instance apparent in the change; for when nouns of 
quality are prefixed to other nouns adjectivally, there is a transi- 
tion of their signification to the nouns which they are intended 
to qualify, which is analogous to the transition of the action of a 
transitive verb to the object which it governs. (See ‘Roots,’ and 
also ‘*The Verb.’’) 


4. Each of the inflexional increments, or petrified case-signs, 
is used for the conversion of substantives into adjectives. These 
are in in Tamil and ni in Teiugu, attu in Tamil and ft or # in 
Telugu. In those instances in which in in Tamil and niin Telugu 
are used as adjectival formatives, their use is optional—e.g., in 
Telugu we can say either fella, white, or tella-nt; and in Tamil 
either niral, shady (literally shade, a noun used adjectivally), or 
(but in the poetical dialect only) niral-in. So also we may say 
either mara (k) koppu, Tam. the branch of a tree, or mar’-atiu 
(k) koppu. In Tamil, am, an _ inflexional increment which is 
apparently equivalent to in, is often used as an adjectival forma- 
tive—e.g., panan doppu (panei-am tOppu), a palmyra tope. The 
same formative is used in Malayalam also—e.g., malam pambu 
(mala-am pambu), a rock-snake. 


It has been shown that the inflexions or inflexional augments 
attu and fi are in reality locative or possessive case-signs, and that 
they are used to convert substantives into adjectives through the 
relation subsisting between possessives—e.g., of gold—and adjec- 
tives—e.g., golden. In consequence of the frequency of their use 
in this connection, they have come to be appended even to 
adverbial forms for the purpose of giving to them an adjectival 
meaning. Thus, from monna, Tel. before, is formed the adjective 
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monna-fi (é.g., monna-fi tirpu, the former decision); and in Tamil, 
from vadakku, north (perhaps originally a dative), is formed 
the adjective vadakk’-att-u, northern (¢.g., vad akkattiyan, a mortherner). 
In these and similar instances it is plain that the so-called adverbs are 
in reality only nouns used adverbially. 


5. Relative participles of verbs, and nouns of quality con- 
verted into relative participles by the addition of participial forma- 
tives, are largely used as adjectives in all the Dravidian languages. 
Much use is made of relative participles as adjectives by the 
languages of High Asia; and in Japanese also participial forms of 
the verb are used as adjectives. It often happens that the same 
root is used, or at least is capable of being used, both as a verb 
and asa noun; and hence, in many instances of this kind in the 
Dravidian languages, two methods of forming adjectives are 
practicable, viz., either by prefixing the noun to the substantive 
which we wish to qualify, or by using one of the relative partici- 
ples of the related and equivalent verb. The colloquial dialect of 
Tamil prefers the latter method; the former is preferred by the 
poets on account of its greater simplicity and brevity. This, in 
Tamil either uyar, height (adjectivally ‘high’), or the relative 
participle uyarnda, high, literally ‘that was high’ (from  uyar, 
considered as a verb signifying ‘to be high’), may be used to 
express high or lofty—e.g., uyar malai or uyarnda male, a lofty 
hill: but uyar would be preferred in poetical compositions, whilst 
uyarnda is better suited to prose and colloquial purposes, and is 
consequently the form which is commonly used by the Tamil 
people. 


6. The past verbal participle of Telugu verbs is sometimes 
used adjectivally in Telugu; hence, when Sanskrit neuter nouns 
in am are used as adjectives, ayi, ‘having become’ (the verbal 
participle), is often annexed to them instead of ayi-na (Tam. Gna, 
Can. ada, that became, that is (the relative participle). It seems 
evident, therefore, that the final + of many Telugu adjectives may 
be explained as identical with the 7 by which the past participles 
of verbs are formed—e.g., kindi, low, from _ kinda, below—e.g., 
kindi illu, the lower part of the house. The addition of the same 
i (if it be the same) converts substantives also into adjectives— 
e.g. from kin-u, a hump, is formed kiln, hump-backed. (See 
‘‘Inflexional Increments,” 7, 7; and *‘The Verb: Nouns of Agency.’’) 


7. A very numerous class of Dravidian adjectives is formed 
by the addition to crude nouns of quality of the suffixes of the 
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relative participles, more or less modified. Uyarnda is a perfectly- 
formed preterite relative participle, comprising, in addition to the 
verbal root, nd, the sign of the preterite tense, and a, the sign of 
the relative; and though the idea of time is in this connection 
practically lost sight of, yet that idea is included and expressed. 
On the other hand, in the class of words now to be considered, the 
signs of tense are modified or rejected to correspond with their 
use as adjectives, and the idea of time is entirely merged in that 
of relation. It is words of this class which are commonly adduced 
by grammarians as specimens of qualitative words, or adjectives; 
and, if the name can correctly be used at all in the Dravidian 
family of tongues, it is to this class that it is applicable. I am 
convinced, however, that it is more correct to regard these words 
simply as relative participles; and I class them under this head, 
immediately after the investigation of the noun, because in most 
instances the root to which the relative signs are suffixed is used 
by itself, not as a verb, but only as a noun of quality or relation, 
or as an appellative. 


(1) Many Tamil adjectives of this class are formed by the 
addition of iya to the root—e.g., periya, great, Siriya, small. The 
roots of these words are per-u and sir-u; and as wis merely a 
help to enunciation, I do not say that u is changed into 2, but prefer 
to say that iya is added to the root. I have no doubt that we shall 
be able to explain each part of this addition grammatically, with- 
out having recourse to arbitrary mutations. These adjectives are 
simply the relative participles of ‘‘ conjugated nouns.”’ Iya (i-y-a) 
is compounded of 7, a sign of the preterite tense, and a, the sign 
of the relative participle, with the addition of » inserted euphoni- 
cally. In Telugu, the past participle alone is often used adjectivally 
without the suffix of the relative as we have already seen; and 
the i with which that participle terminates explains the 7 which 
precedes the final a of such Tamil adjectives as peri-(y)-a. ¢ is the 
sign of the verbal participle, and the addition of a or ya, transforms 
it into a relative participle. In classical Tamil compositions, tya 
is generally used instead of ina, as the sign of the preterite rela- 
tive participle of ordinary verbs—e.g., panniya, instead of pannina, 
that made. When the same suffix is added to a noun of quality 
like per-u, great, it converts it into a relative participle, which, 
with the form of the preterite, contains in it no reference to time, 
and which may therefore be called an adjective. The suffix wa 
being somewhat archaic, readily loses the idea of time, whereas 
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that idea is firmly retained by ida, ina, and the other preterite 
relative suffixes which are in ordinary use. 


A good illustration of the adjectival use of iva is furnished 
by the very roots to which we have referred, viz., peru, great, 
Sifu, smal). When these roots are regarded as verbs, their preterite 
relative participles are perutta, that was or became great, sirutta, 
that was or became small; in which participles the ideas of time 
and change are always included: whereas, when peru and Siru are 
regarded as nouns of quality, they are adapted for general use as 
adjectives by having iya suffixed to them—e.g., periya, Siriya (per’= 
iya, Sir’-iya). In this shape they mean simply great and small, 
without any reference to time; and in consequence of iya being so 
purely aoristic, adjectives of this mode of formation are largely 
used. periya, great, kodiya, cruel, ‘may properly be styled adjec- 
tives, seeing that they are used as such; but it is a mistake to 
regard periya-(v)-an, or periya-n, a great man, kodiya-n, a cruel 
man, and similar words, as adjectives. They are compounds of 
adjectives, and suffixes of gender; and are properly appellative 
nouns, as has been shown under the head of “Gender,” and as 
appears from the manner in which they are used. It is remarkable 
that a or ia is postfixed in KO] also to many adjectives; and that 
the same participle is a sign of the possessive, as a is in Dravidian. 


(2) Some adjectives are formed by simply suffixing a, the 
sign of the relative participle, without the preterite i, or any other 
sign of tense whatever—e.g., nalla, Tam. good ; dodda, Can. great; 
pedda, Tel. great. The examples here given may be, and doubt- 
less are, derived from preterite relative participles (nalla from the 
High Tamil nalgiya, and dodda from the ancient Canarese 
doddida); but in some instances, a, the sign of the relative partici- 
ple, is appended directly to nouns, wihout borrowing any portion 
of the sign of the preterite. We have an instance of this even in 
colloquial Tamil, viz., udeiya (udei-(y).2), the ordinary colloquial 
suffix of the genitive, which literally signifies that belongs to, that 
is the property of, from ude, property, to which a, the sign of the 
relative participle, is simply suffixed. This mode of forming ad- 
jectives from substantives by directly suffixing a is very common 
in the classical dialect of the Tamil, especially in connection with 
substantives ending in eé7 or i—e.g., from malei, a hill, comes 
malei-( y)-a, adj., hilly, or of a hill; from sunei, a spring, comes 
Sunei-(y)-a, that relates to a spring. So also from fi, evil, is 
formed fi-(y)-a, adj., evil. The circumstance that in most of these 
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examples the signification of the genitive is as natural as that of 
the adjective, shows how intimately the genitive and the adjective 
are allied. Nevertheless, as used in these examples, I regard a as 
an adjectival termination, rather than as a sign of the genitive, 
and as acquiring this force from its being the sign of the relative 
participle. Indeed, I would define these qualitative words 
(malet-(y)-a, &c.) to be the relative participles of appellative 


verbs. See that class of words investigated in the section on “The 
Verb.” 


This usage, perhaps, explains the origin of the Tamil adjec- 
tives pala, many, and sila, few, viz., from the roots pal and _ sil 
(which are used in their crude state in the poets), and a, the sign 
of the relative participle. It is true that these words are also 
regarded as neuters plural; and that in some instances they are 
correctly so regarded appears from the phrase palavin (pala-v-in) 
pal, the Tamil designation of the neuter plural, literally the gender 
of the many (things). But when we look also at such phrases 
as pala arasar, many kings—phrases of constant occurrence, not 
only in the colloquial dialect, but in the classics—the a of this latter 
pala appears to be used, not as a suffix of the neuter plural, or as 
a sign of plurality of any sort, but as a sign of the relative parti- 
ciple, by the use of which pal-a becomes an adjective. 


(3) Many adjectives of this class are formed by the addition 
to nouns of quality of the sign of the relative participle of the 
future or aorist, which is um in Tamil—e.g., per-um, great. Native 
grammarians suppose this adjective to be derived from the abstract 
noun perumei, greatness, by the rejection of the final e: and to 
all other adjectives of this class they attribute a similar origin. 
mei, however, not é, is the suffix by which abstract nouns are 
formed (vide ‘‘The Verb”), and as such it is one and _ indivisible. 
It is much better to derive perum from per’, the uneuphonised 
form of the root peru, greatness, great, and um, the ordinary rela. 
tive participle of the aorist, in the same manner as periya has been 
seen to be derived from per and iya, relative participle of the 
preterite. um is ordinarily called the relative participle of the 
future, but this future will be shown, in the part on “The Verb,” 
to be properly an aorist, and as such to be used very indetermi- 
nately with respect to time. Vinnil, minung-um Sudar, ‘Tam., 
means, not the stars that will shine in the sky, but the stars that 
shine in the sky, this tense being especially fitted to denote con- 
tinued existence; and in consequence of this looseness of reference 
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to time, um, the sign of the relative participle of this tense, is 
better fitted even than iya to be suffixed to nouns of quality as an 
adjectival formative. Hence perum, literally that is, was, or will 
be great, is a more expressive and more classical word for great 
than periya. It has already been shown, in the part on ‘ Sounds,” 
that peim, Tam, green, is not a distinct form of adjective, but is 
softened from paSum (payum) by a dialectic rule, whilst pasum 
is derived regularly from fas-u, greeness, green, and um, the 
particle which is now under consideration. 


8. Dravidian nouns of every description may be used adjecti- 
vally by appending to them the relative participles of the verb 
signifying to become, which are in Tamil @na and G@gum (also uf{a, 
an equivalent word), in Telugu agu and ayina (pronounced aina), 
in Canarese dda—e.g., uyarvana (uyarv’-ana), Tam. lofty, literally 
that was or has become high or a height. This mode of forming 
adjectives is especially used in connection with Sanskrit deriva- 
tives, on account of their greater length and foreign origin. Such 
adjectives, however, are phrases, not words; but they were at one 
time incorrectly classed amongst adjectives by Europeans who 
treated of Dravidian grammar. 


I may here also again remark, that certain words have been 
styled adjectives by some European writers, which in reality are 
appellative nouns, not adjectives, and which acquire the force of 
adjectives merely from the addition of the relative participles of 
the verb to become, which have been referred to above. Thus, the 
Tamil words nallavan, a good (man), nallaval, a good (woman), 
nalladu, a good (thing), are appellative nouns formed by the suffix 
to a noun of quality of the formatives of the three genders; and 
the addition of ana, that has become, to any of these words, though 
it constitutes them adjectives in effect, leaves them in grammatical 
form precisely what they were before. Bonus may either qualify 
another noun—é.g., bonus vir, when it is an adjective, or it may 
stand alone and act as nominative to a verb, when it is a qualita- 
tive noun—e.g., bonus vtrtutem amat. The Tamil nallavan, a 
good (man), can only be used in the latter sense, and therefore is 
‘not an adjective at all. 


Comparison of Adjectives.—In all the Dravidian dialects, com- 
parison is effected, not as in the Indo-European family, by means 
of comparative or superlative particles suffixed to, and combined 
with, the positive form of the adjective, but by a method closely 
resembling that in which adjectives are compared in the Semitic 
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languages, or by the simpler means which are generally used in 
the languages of the Scythian group. When the first of these 
methods is adopted, the noun of quality or adjective to be com- 
pared is placed in the nominative, and the noun or nouns with 
which it is to be compared are put in the locative and _ prefixed. 
It is generally stated in Tamil grammars that it is the ablative 
of motion which is thus used; but I am persuaded that even when 
the case-sign is that of the ablative of motion, the signification is 
purely that of the locative, and that in Tamil i/ and in have in this 
connection the meaning of in (t.e., are locatives), rather than that 
of from—e.g., avattr’-il idu nalladu, Tam. this is better than those, 
literally in those things this is good. 


The conjunctive particle wm, and, even, is often added, 
especially in the colloquial dialect, as an intensitive—e.g., avattr’-il 
um idu nalladu, Tam. this is better than those, literally even in 
those this is good. Very frequently the noun with which compari- 
son is to be made is put in the dative instead of the locative. Some- 
times, again, comparison is effected by means of an auxiliary verb. 
The noun with which comparison is to be made is put in the 
accusative; it is followed and governed by the subjunctive or 
infinitive of a verb signifying to see, to show, or to leave; and 
the phrase is concluded by the subject of the proposition, with the 
adjective to be compared. Thus, in Tamil we may say adei-(p)- 
parkkilum idu nalladu, literally even though looking at that, this 
(is) good, or adei wida idu nalladu, quitting that, this (is) good, 
i.e., this is so good as to induce one to abandon that. Such modes 


_ of comparison, however, are stiff, cumbrous, and little used except 


by Europeans; and in the Dravidian dialects, as in those of the 
Scythian group, direct comparison of one thing with another is 
ordinarily left to be understood, not expressed. The effect which 
is aimed at is secured in a very simple manner by prefixing to the 
positive form of the adjective some word signifying much or very, 
or by appending to the subject of the proposition a sign of 
emphasis, or a word signifying indeed—e. g., id-@ (or tdu-tan) 
nalladu, Tam. THis indeed is good. In Telugu and Canarese the 
conjunctive particles u and # are not necessarily required to help 
forward the former method of comparison, like the Tamil um, nor 
is this particle generally used in the higher dialect of the Tamil 
itself. The Canarese makes use also of the particles anta and inta, 
antalu and intalu (which, in their origin, are compounds of loca- 
tives and demonstratives), to assist in effecting comparison. 
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In all these dialects the superlative is generally expressed by 
means of prefixed adverbs signifying much or very, or by the very 
primitive plan of doubling of the adjective itself—e. g., periya-periya, 
very great, literally great-great. If greater explicitness is requir- 
ed, the method by which it is effected is that of putting the ob- 
jects with which comparison is made in the plural and in the loca- 
tive case. Thus, the phrase, the tiger is the fiercest animal would 
be expressed in Tamil as follows:—vilangugafil véngei kodidu, 
amongst animals (literally in animals) the tiger is the cruel one. 
Sometimes, for the purpose of increasing the intensity of the 
superlative signification, the adjectival noun ella, all, is prefixed 
to the plural noun which denotes the objects compared—e.g., in 
(i.e., amongst) all animals the tiger is cruel. 


It is evident that the modes of forming the comparative and 
superlative degrees of adjectives which have now been described, 
differ greatly and essentially from those which characterise the 
Indo-European family of tongues. If Dravidian adjectives had 
ever been compared, like those of the Sanskrit, it is inconceivable 
that so convenient and expressive a plan should so completely have 
been abandoned. The Dravidian modes of comparison agree, up 
to a certain point, with those of the Semitic tongues; but they are 
in most perfect accordance with the Turkish method, and with the 
modes of comparison which are employed in the languages of 
Tartary generally. 


Robert de Nobilibus and the Jesuit writers endeavoured to 
naturalise in Tamil the Sanskrit superlative particle tama, but the 
Tamil adhered resolutely to its own idiom, and the attempt failed. 


Postrositrons.—It has already been. stated that all the 
Dravidian postpositions are, or have been, nouns. When suffixed 
to other nouns as postpositions, they are supposed to be in the 
locative case; but they are generally suffixed in their uninflected 
form, or in the nominative; and locative case-sign, though 
understood, is rarely expressed. It seems quite unnecessary to 
enter into an investigation of the postpositions in a work of this 
kind, inasmuch as they are sufficiently explained in the ordinary 
grammars, and are to be regarded simply as nouns of relation. 
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FAR. IV. 
THE NUMERALS 


In the Dravidian languages each of the cardinal numbers presents 
itself to us in a twofold shape. The first and probably the more 
primitive form is that of numeral adjectives; the second and more 
largely used is that of numeral substantives, or neuter nouns of 
mumber. The numeral adverbs (twice, thrice, &c.), and also the dis- 
tributive numerals (by twos, by threes, &c.), are formed from the 
numeral adjectives whilst the ordinal numbers (second, third, &c.) 
are formed from the abstract numeral nouns, 


‘In the colloquial dialects the neuter nouns of number are often 
used, without change, as numeral adjectives—e.g., in Tamil, we may 
say trandu peyar, two persons, though iru peyar, or the still more 
classical appellative noun iruvar, might have been expected to be 
used. This use of the numeral substantive instead of the numeral 
adjective is not ungrammatical, but is in accordance with the 
characteristic Dravidian rule that every noun of quality or relation, 
though in itself neuter and abstract, becomes an adjective by being 
prefixed to a substantive noun in direct apposition. The numeral 
noun ondru, Tam., okafi, Tel., one, is the only numeral which is 
never used in this manner, even in the colloquial dialects, except 
in Canarese; the adjectival numerals, oru, oka, &c., being inva- 
riably prefixed to substantive nouns as numeral adjectives: the 
same forms are employed also as indefinite articles. In Cana- 
rese alone the abstract neuters are used freely as numeral 
adjectives—e.g., ondu kei, one hand. The abstract or neuter nouns 
of number are sometimes elegantly postfixed, instead, of being pre- 
fixed, to the substantive nouns which they are intended to 
qualify—e.g., instead of nal’ erudu, Tam. four oxen, we may say 
not only nang’ erudu (using the noun of number nangu, instead 
of the numeral adjective na@lu), but also erudu nangu, a phrase 
which literally means a quaternion of oxen. This phrase affords 
an illustration of the statement that the Dravidian nouns of num- 
ber are properly abstract neuters. 


The primitive radical forms of the Dravidian numerals will be 
found to be those of the numeral adjectives, corresponding to the 
oblique case or inflexion of ordinary nouns, In investigating the 
numerals one by one, it will be seen that the neuter or abstract 
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nouns of number have been formed from the shorter and simpler 
numeral adjectives by the addition of neuter formatives and 
euphonic increments, or by the lengthening of the root-vowel. It 
is, therefore, the numeral adjectives of the Dravidian languages, 
not their numeral nouns, which are to be compared with the 
numerals of other families of languages. The compound numbers 
between ten and twenty, and especially the higher compounds 
(twenty, thirty, two hundred, three hundred, &c.), afford much 
help towards ascertaining the oldest forms of the Dravidian 
numeral roots; seeing that the numeral adjectives which are em- 
ployed in those compounds exhibit the numerals in their briefest, 
purest, and most ancient shape. 


It is the adjectival form of the numerals which is used in 
forming appellative nouns of number, such as iruvar (iru-(v)-ar), 
Tam. two persons. The basis of this word is not trandu, the noun 
of number two, but the numeral adjective iru, with the addition 
of ar, the usual suffix of the epicene or masculine-feminine-plural. 
In the colloquial dialects, adjectival or appellative nouns of num- 
ber are formed in this manner from the first three numeral adjec- 
tives alone—e.g., oruvan Tam. one person (masc.), unus; oruttt, 
one person (fem.), una; iruvar, two persons; mivar, three 
persons (both epicene); but in the higher or poetical dialects, al- 
most all the numeral adjectives are converted in this manner into 
appellative nouns. From these circumstances it is evident that 
the Dravidian numeral adjectives are to be regarded as the only 
essential portion of the roots of the numeral substantives, and 
probably as the very roots themselves. 


One.—Two forms of the numeral substantive one are found in 
the Dravidian languages, which will appear, I think, to be allied. 
The first, oru, is that which is used in all the dialects except the 
Telugu; the latter, oka, is used as a numeral in the Telugu alone. 


1. The basis of the first and most commonly used form of this 
numeral is or, to which u is added for euphonisation ; and this con- 
stitutes the numeral adjective one, in all the dialects which make 
use of this base. or-u, in colloquial Tamil, becomes 6r in the poeti- 
cal dialect; the essential vowel o being lengthened to 6 to compen- 
sate for the rejection of the euphonic addition wu. or is also known. 
The adjectival form used in Tulu is or (ori, one person, ora, once), 
in Ku, ra; with which the Behistun numeral adjective irra or ra 
may be compared. The Canarese numeral adjective is identical 
with the Tamil, though its true character is somewhat concealed. 


— 
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Instead of oruvan, Tam., unus, Canarese has obban-u, and _ instead 
of oruvaj, una, obbaj-u. Ancient Canarese, however, uses also 
orbam for the former, and orba] for the latter; the base of which, 
or, is the numeral root, and is identical with the Tamil or-u or 6r- 
The abstract neuter noun ‘one,’ meaning literally, one thing, or 
unity, isin Ganarese and Coorg ondu; in grammatical Tamil, onru 
(pronounced ondru or ondu, and in vulgar Tamil, onnu); in Telugu 
(one of its two words), ondu; in Malayalam, onn’; in Tulu, onji; 
in Gond, undi; in Tuda, odd; in Uraon, wanta. or being the 
adjectival form of this numeral, it claims by rule to be the 
representative of the crude root, as well as the basis of the abstract 
or neuter nouns of number signifying one or unity, which are used 
in the various dialects. It remains to be seen whether the deriva- 
tion of each of those nouns of number from or can be clearly made 
out. 


At first sight the Tamil ondru and the Canarese ondu, and 
especially the Malayalam onn’, appear to resemble the most com- 
mon form of the Indo European numeral ‘one,’ which is in Latin 
un-us (in an older form, cin-os); in Greek » (hen); in Gothic, 
ain’-s. In the Koibal, a Samoiede dialect, there is a similar word 
for one—viz., unem; and we find in the Tungusian wm, in Manchu 
emu. Even in Sanskrit, though @ka is invariably used for one, a 
form has been noticed which appears to be allied to the first 
numeral of the Western languages—viz., dna-s, less, which is 
prefixed to some of the higher numerals to express diminution by 
one (¢.g. inavimshati, nineteen), like the corresponding prefix un 
in the Latin undeviginti. It would be an interesting circumstance 
if the Malayalam onn’ and the Latin un-us were found to be allieds 
but the resemblance is, I believe, altogether illusory, and vanishe; 
on the derivation of onn’ from or being ascertained. It is reasonable 
to suppose that the numeral adjective of the Tamil, oru, and _ its 
numeral noun onru, must be closely related. Now, whilst it is im- 
possible, I think, on Dravidian principles to derive oru from onru, 
it will be shown that the derivation of onru from oru is in perfect 
accordance with Dravidian rules; and if the Malayalam onn’ be 
simply an euphonised form of the Tamil onru, as it certainly is 
every idea of the existence of a connection between any of these 
forms and the Latin uwn-us will have to be abandoned. 


It was shown in the section on ‘‘Sounds’” that the Dravidian 
languages delight to euphonise certain consonants by prefixing 
nasals to them. If the r of oru is found to have been converted in 
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this manner into nr, the point under discussion will be settled. 
What analogy, then, is there for this conversion? miaru, Can. 
three, has through this very process become in Tamil minru 
{pronounced mindru, miindu, or minu); in Malayalam, minn’. 
Again, kiru, the verbal suffix denoting present time in Tamil, has 
become in the poetical dialect kinru, pronounced kindru; and this, 
in the Malayalam present tense is found to be still further softened 
into kunnu, and even unnu. In these instances we perceive that 
very euphonic alteration by which oru has become progressively 
onru, ondru, ondu, onnu, and onn’; and thus the derivation of onn’ 
from oru is found to be strictly in accordance with analogy. 


It may be objected that the illustrations which have been 
given above exhibit a change of the hard g¢ into ndr, whereas the 
r of oru is the soft medial; and that, therefore, the analogy, 
though very remarkable, is not complete. I answer that, though 
the r of our present Tamil oru is certainly the medial semi-vowel, 
not the hard rf, yet originally the hard r must have been the very 
r employed. This appears from the Tamil adjective, odd, single. 
That adjective is orrei (pronounced Oftrei); and it is derived from 
the numeral adjective, one. It has been derived, however, by the 
usual process of doubling the final consonant, not from or-u, but 
from or-u—evidently a more ancient form of the word, in which 
the 7 was the hard rough r—that very r which is usually eupho- 
nised into ndr. It is not an uncommon thing for r and r to be thus 
interchanged—e.g., there are two words for black, karu and karu. 
They differ slightly in some of their meanings, but there can be 
no doubt that they are identical in origin. 


It appears, therefore, that the origin which I have ascribed to 
onru, is in complete accordance with analogy. Moreover, if the n 
of ondru, ondu, or onn’, were part of the root of this numeral, the 
du which is suffixed to it could only be a neuter formative; and 
in that event on should be found to be used as the numeral adjec- 
tive. on, however, is nowhere so used; and therefore both the use 
of or-u, instead of on, as the numeral adjective, and the existence 
of the derivative or(r)ei (ottr-e), single, seem to me to prove 
that the root of this numeral must have been or, not on. 


It may be said that the instances I adduced of the euphonisa- 
tion of fr into ndr are capable of two explanations. I shall, there- 
fore, adduce some examples to which this objection cannot be 
made. Can. karu, a calf, becomes in Tamil kanru, pronounced 
kandru. This is vulgarised in colloquial Tamil to kannu, and in 
Malayalam becomes kann’, Yet it is certain that the root was 
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Kar and that there was no nasal in it originally, because the Tamil 
adjectival form, which is always the oldest, rejects the nasal and 
goes back to the original r, which it doubles by rule. Thus kandru 
becomes adjectivally kattr-u—e.g., kattr-d, a cow which has a calf. 
Compare this with dffei, annual, from, a@ndu (yandei, when), a 
year, from which it is clear that @ndia was originally a-di. (See 
‘Euphonic Nunnation.”) Tamil itself also furnishes us with 
instances of the euphonic change of r into ndr, with respect to 
which it cannot be doubted which was the original form, and which 
the derived. Compare kuru-gu, to become small, and kundru, the 
same, also a small hill. It is evident that kuru was the older form, 
from the circumstance that it is from it that all the verbal nouns 
are derived—e.g., kurei, deficiency; kurram (kuttram), a fault, 
Kuril, a short letter; kuri, a mark. Ido not think it can be proved 
that ndr from n or m, ever changes in Tamil into r. ondru, one, 
may therefore be derived from or-u, but oru cannot, I think, be 
derived from ondru. Dr Gundert considers ondru an euphonised 
form of on, with the addition of du, the neuter formative, and that 
on and of are equivalents, being both verbal nouns from 0, to be 
one. It is quite true that such a verb as o exists, that m or an, 
alternating with am, is used as a formative by many nouns, and 
that m sometimes changes into or alternates with r or r—e.g.,Mal. 
ujJan=ulfar, being, birth; also Tam. fim, after, another shape of 
which is pir, in piragu, after. I think it also quite possible that 
the reason why ofu was nasalised into ondru, and miru, three, 
into mindru, was that du, the formative neuter particle, had been 
affixed to them, in consequence of which or-du became ondru, and 
mir-du, miindru, just as we see that ir, two, by the addition of 
the neuter formative du, became iradu and then trandu. On the 
other hand, whilst I admit that each step of this process would 
be a natural and easy one, it appears to me that a comparison of 
the various forms of the numeral one, found in different connec- 
tions in the different dialects, and of the uses to which they are 
put, shows that the view I have taken is in better accordance with 
the process that has actually taken place. 


ondru is used as a verb also in Tamil, meaning to unite, neuter, 
the transitive form of which is orru (oltru). ondri is an adjectival 
form meaning single. 


After the above was written I found the same view of the 
origin of ondu stated in a paper by Mr Kittel in the Indian Anti- 
quary for January 1873. Mr Kittel says, “When the affix du 
is joined to a short monosyllabic root with final r, the root in this 
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case being or, this liquid is sometimes changed into the bindu 
(m or n); n or du thus becomes on-du, or in Tamil on-dru, in the 
manner [| have stated. ”’ 


Though or, in its primitive, unassailed shape, is not now 
found in the cultivated Dravidian dialects as the first abstract 
neuter noun of number for one or unity; yet it appears in one of 
the ruder dialects of the family —viz., in the Rajmahal; in which 
the numeral noun one is ort, which is evidently formed directly 
from or. If it be true, as has been asserted, that the Rajmahal ort 
is appropriated to human beings, it must be identical with the Tamil 
orutt-an, One man, orutt-i, one woman; the tt of which is a forma- 
tive, and is derived from the pronoun of the third person. Ondong 
(answering to the Dravidian neuter noun ondru) is said to be 
another Rajmahal word for one. Compare also the Brahui asit, 
one, of which as, the crude root, seems to bear as close an analogy 
to or-u as mus, the crude root of musit, the Brahui for three, 
undoubtedly does to the Canarese mir-u. If in the latter case the 
5 and r are mutually convertible, it cannot be considered im- 
probable that asitt and art, and consequently as andor, bear a 
similar relation one to the other. 


2.. Telugu makes use of two numerals signifying ‘one.’ One 
of these, ondu, is identical with the ondru, ondu, onn,’ &c., of the 
other dialects. From opdu is formed also an adjectival numeral, 
onti, identical with the Tamil ondri (vulgarly ondi), single. Com- 
pare Tel. ontigadu, a single man, with the corresponding Tam. 
ondrikkaran. ‘The other numeral, which is much more largely 
used in Telugu, is okafi (oka-ti). The basis of this numeral seems 
at first sight to be essentially different from that which is used 
in the other Dravidian dialects. There would be nothing extra- 
ordinary in the discovery in any language or family of languages 
of two roots for one. This would naturally arise from the very 
concrete character of this numeral, and the variety of uses to which 
it is put. Even in Sanskrit we find both é@ka and prathama. Two 
is also represented in Latin by duo, ambo, and the participial 
secundus. The Telugu neuter noun of number for one, okafi, 
means literally one thing, of which the adjectival form is oka, 
sometimes okka. okati is formed from oka by the addition of the 
neuter and inflexional formative, fi; and by annexing the usual 
masculine and feminine suffixes, the Telugu forms okandu or 
okadu, one man, and okate, one woman. oka being found to be 
the crude root of this numeral, we have now to inquite into its 
affinities. Is the Telugu oka derived, as has sometimes been sup- 
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posed, from the Sanskrit @ka, one? In seems out improbable 
that the Telugu word has some ulterior connection with the Sans- 
krit one, to which it bears so great a resemblance ; but it is impossi- 
ble to suppose it to have been directly derived from the Sanskrit, 
like the Bengali ok, or even the Persian yak; for the Telugu has 
borrowed, and occasionally uses, the Sanskrit numeral @ka, in 
addition to its own oka; and it never confounds oka with é@ka; 
which Telugu grammarians regard as altogether independent one 
of another. It will be seen also that the root of oka is probably Dra- 
vidian, and that words closely analogous to it are used in the 
Finnish languages, by which they cannot be supposed to have been 
borrowed from the Sanskrit. Thus, the numeral one is in Votiak 
og, odyg; in Somoiede, okur, ockur, ookur; in Vogul, ak, ako; in 
Magyar, egy; in Lappish akt; in Finnish, yht and also ypxi ( k-si); 
in Cheremiss, ik, iktd@. In the sub-Himalayan languages, we find 
ako in Miri, akhet in Naga, and katka in Kuki. In the Scythian 
of the Behistun tablets, in which we find the oldest extant speci- 
men of the Scythian languages, the numeral for one is kir, and the 
numeral adjective derived from it irra or ra. These analogies to 
the Telugu oka, combined with analogies to the ordinary Dravidian 
o?, show that oka has not necessarily, or even probably, been 
derived from the Sanskrit @ka; and if the two roots oka and éka 
are allied, as they appear to be, it must be in _ conse- 
quence of the relation of the Sanskrit, the Dravidian, 
and the Scythian families to an earlier form of speech. It 
deserves notice that ra, the Behistun numeral adjective, seems 
identical with ra, the numeral adjective of the Ku, a Dravidian 
dialect. In the Turkish, ‘one’ is represented by bzr, which seems 
to be allied rather to the Persian bar in bari, once (and ulteriorly 
to the Sanskrit var, time), than to the Tamil or. The Caucasian 
numerals for ‘one’ exhibit a closer resemblance to the Dravidian 
—viz., Lazian ar, Mingrelian arti, Georgian erthi; and it may be 
noticed that as in the Dravidian or, one, ir, two, so in those Cau- 
casian dialects, r forms an essential part of both those numerals. 


Are the Tamil or and the Telugu oka related? I think there 
can be little doubt of their relationship, though there are several 
links in the chain which cannot be made out to my satisfaction. 
There is a verbal root in Tamil, 0, which has been supposed to 
mean, to be one. on and or (ondru and oru) are supposed by 
Dr Gundert to be verbal nouns from this 0. An undoubted deriva- 
tive of o in Tamil and Malayalam is okka, which in MalayaJam and 
the Tamil of the extreme south means ‘altogether’, ‘ all’ (compare 
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Mordvin wok, all); and this is supposed by Dr Gundert to be iden- 
tical with the Telugu oka, one. Every step in this process, with 
one exception, is encumbered with difficulties. It is not clear to 
me that o, the Tamil verbal root, ever means to be one; its ordi- 
nary meaning is to be like or suitable—e.g., okkum, it will be like. 
It is also not clear to me that on and or are derived from the verbal 
root 0. On the contrary, the verbal root o may have been soften- 
ed from the noun or. The word used for ‘one’ must surely in 
every language have been a noun from the very first, not a deri- 
vative from a verbal root of wider meaning. okka, the infinitive, 
means not ‘one’, but ‘altogether’. My chief difficulty, however, 
is that the kka of okka is the formative of the Tamil infinitive, 
the root being 0, not ok; so that it is very difficult to see how 
this Tamil infinitive got turned into an adjectival noun in Telugu 
without losing or changing its formative. Notwithstanding these 
difficulties, we can scarcely avoid concluding that the Tamil okka 
and the Telugu oka must somehow be allied. If we suppose 
okka to have been taken to mean ‘all in one’, which no doubt 
is a meaning it sometimes has, we may see how the Telugu may 
have selected its root for use as a numeral. It would then 
convert the. verbal root o into a noun by the addition of ka, an 
ordinary adjectival formative. o-ka, the Telugu adjectival noun, 
would then resemble o-kka, the Tamil infinitive, in sound, though 
it would be differently derived. It is especially noticeable that 
Telugu had already at its disposal the ordinary numeral ondu; 
it.is probable, therefore, that oka was used at first with a slightly 
different meaning. The root o seems sometimes to be used instead 
of ondu or oru in Canarese, in such a manner as seems at first 
sight to confirm the supposition that o meant originally to be one 
—e.g., okkannanu, a one-eyed man, On the other hand, when we 
compare this with Can. obbanu, one person, which is clearly a 
softened form of orbanu (Tam. oruvan), it appears that we have 
here to deal merely with the ordinary numeral or-u. It is notice- 
able here, too, that this 9 doubles the following consonant, from 
which it appears that it was originally followed by a consonant, 
evidently r. 


Dravidian Indefinite  Article—The Dravidian numeral adjec- 
tives oru and oka are used, like similar numerals in most lan- 
guages, as a sort of indefinite article. The Turkish uses dir, one, 
in a similar manner; and a corresponding usage prevails in the 
modern European languages, as well as in the colloquial dialects 
of Northern India, The only thing which may be considered as 
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distinctive or peculiar in the use of the Dravidian numeral adjec- 
tive one, as an indefinite article, is the circumstance that it is not 
used in the loose general way in which in English we speak of a 
man, or a tree, but only in those cases in which the singularity of 
the object requires to be emphasised, when it takes the meaning 
of a certain man, a particular kind of tree, or a single tree. Euro- 
peans, in speaking the native languages, make in general too large 
and indiscriminate a use of this prefixed numeral, forgetting that 
the Dravidian neuter noun, without prefix or addition, becomes 


singular or plural, definite or indefinite, according as the connec- 
tion requires. 


Two.—The abstract or neuter noun of number signifying two 
or duality is in Canarese eradu, in Tamil irandu, in Telugu rendu, 
in Tulu radd’, in Malayalam rend-u, in old Malayalam, as in Tamil, 
trandu, commonly pronounced rendu, in Coorg dandu, in Gond 
rend or ranu, in Seoni GOnd rund, in Tuda edd. The Singhalese 
word for double is iruntata. The change of the irandu of the 
Tamil and the eradu of the Canarese into rendu in Telugu is ana- 
logous to the change of the Tam. ira, night, into Tel. ré. In all the 
Dravidian dialects the corresponding numeral adjective is ir, with 
such minor modifications as euphony dictates. This numeral 
adjective is in Tamil iru; in the higher dialect ir, the increase in 
the quantity of the radical 7 compensating perhaps for the rejec- 
tion of the final euphonic wu. ir is also found. The r which con- 
stitutes the radical consonant of ir is the soft medial semi-vowel, 
and it evinces, in consequence of its softness, a tendency to coalesce 
with the succeeding consonant, especially in Canarese and Telugu. 
Thus, for iruvar, Tam. two persons (Tulu, irvar), the modern 
Canarese uses ibbar-u (ancient dialect, wvar), and the Telugu 
iddar-u. Instead, also, of the correct irumiru, two hundred, of the 
Tamil, both the Telugu and the Canarese have tmniru; and the 
Canarese word for twenty is ippaltu, instead of zrupatiu, which 
would be in correspondence with the Tamil irubadu and the Telugu 
truvet. 

In the Canarese neuter noun of number eradu, two, e is used 
instead of i as the initial vowel; but in this point the Canarese 
stands alone, and in all the compound numerals, even in the Cana- 
rese, the i reappears. Were it not for the existence of the numeral 
adjective ir-u or ir, we might naturally suppose the 7 of the Tamil 
irandu and of the obsolete Canarese iradu to be, not a component 
element of the root, but an euphonic prefix, intended to facilitate 
pronunciation. 7 is very commonly so prefixed in Tamil—e.g., the 
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Sanskrit 7aj@ becomes in Tamil irasa. This supposition with 
respect to the euphonic character of the i of irandu might appear 
to be confirmed by the circumstance that it disappears altogether 
from the numeral nouns of the Telugu, the Malayalam, and several 
other dialects. The existence, however, of the numeral adjective 
iru or ir, in every one of the Dravidian dialects, and its use in 
all the compound numbers (such as twenty and two hundred), 
suffice to prove that the 7 of the Tamil-Canarese numeral noun 
iradu is not merely euphonic, but is a part of the root itself, and 
that iradu, the neuter noun of number, has been formed from w# 
by the addition of a formative sufix. A comparison of the various 
forms shows clearly that i7, euphonised into iru, was the primitive 
form of the numeral adjective two; and we have now only to inquire 
into the characteristics of the numeral noun. 


The Canarese eradu (or rather iradu, as it must have been 
originally) appears to be the earliest extant form of the noun of 
number. The Tamil is irandu, d having been euphonically changed 
to nd. Though there is a nasal in the Tamil word which is now 
in use, the Tamil noun-adjective double bears witness to the exist- 
ence of an earlier form, which was destitute of the nasal, and 
which must have been identical with the Canarese. The Tamil 
word iratt-u, double, is formed directly from irad-u, by the doub- 
ling of the d, as is usually done when a noun is converted into an 
adjective; and the euphonic change of dd into ff is according to 
rule. du or du is a very common termination of neuter nouns, 
especially of appellative neuters, in all the Dravidian languages. 
Thus, from the root kira, Tam. old, is formed kiradu, that which 
is Old. The 2 which is inserted before ¢d in the Tamil irandu is 
evidently euphonic, and is in perfect accordance with the ordinary 
phonetic usages of the Dravidian languages. In Telugu every 
word ending in du receives in pronunciation an obscure nasal, 
whether it has a place in the written language or not; and there 
are many instances in Tamil also of the insertion of this nasal 
before a final du for the sake of euphonisation, when it is quite 
certain that there was no such nasal originally in the word in which 
it is found—e.g., Gndu, there, indu, here, and y@ndu, where, are 
euphonised forms of adu, idu, and yadu. Compare also karandi, a 
spoon, Tam., with the more primitive Telugu garite. The Tamil 
noun of number signifying two must, therefore, have been iradu 
originally. In the Gond ranu, the d of irandu has disappeared alto- 
gether, a change which is in accordance with the Malayalam cor- 
ruption of ondu, one, into onn’, The Uraon word for two, enoian, 
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is probably Dravidian. In Uraon, otan (from the Hindi gotan) is 
a suffix of each of the first three numerals; consequently en is to 
be regarded as the Uraon root; and this seems to be analogous to 
the Dravidian er. 


I have little doubt that the root of the Dravidian word is native, 
not foreign, though it is difficult now to identify it with certainty. 
I can scarcely agree with Dr Gundert in connecting it with the root 
of iruj, darkness, ira, night, a root which also, he thinks, appears in 
ir, to saw. If we consider the latter verb, however, with its deriva- 
tives, apart from its supposed connection with iruj, darkness, it 
may be found to supply us with the true root. ir means not merely 
to saw, but still more frequently to pull asunder, to split; and from 
division into two by the act of pulling asunder, ir, ir, the word 
for two, may have been derived. The radical form of ir, two, was 
doubtless short, ir; but the earliest shape of ir, to pull asunder, 
may also have been short, as monosyllables ending in consonants 
seem generally to have been. There is another root common to 
all the Dravidian languages, ir, to be; but this seems to be quite 
independent both of ir, dark, and of ir, two. 


I find that Mr Kittel, also, in the Indian Antiquary for January 
1873, derives the Dravidian word for two from ir, to split, especially 
to split off a branch; whilst or, one, he considers to mean a unit 
without a branch. It seems to me, as I have already mentioned, 
probable that the word for one was originally a noun, and that the 
verbal meaning to coalesce, to resemble, was a secondary develop- 
ment. The case, however, does not seem to me quite so clear with 
respect to the origin of the word for two. On the whole, the con- 
crete seems to me likely to have been older than the abstract; that 
is, the noun or adjective two would, I think, naturally come into 
use earlier than the verb to separate into two, to split. 


There are no analogies to ir, two, in any of the Indo-European 
languages, and I am doubtful whether any real analogies to it are 
discoverable even in the Scythian group, except perhaps in the 
Caucasian. The Brahui vindicates its claim to be regarded as in 
part Dravidian, or at least as the inheritor of an ancient Dravidian 
element, by the close affinity of its second and third numerals to 
those of the Dravidian tongues, In Brahui, two is irat; and when 
this word is compared with the Brahui asit, one, and musit, three, 
it is evident that in each of these instances the final if or at is a 
formative suffix which has been appended to the root. Conse- 
quently ir, the root of ir-at, seems absolutely identical with the 
Dravidian ir. Even the Brahui formative evinces Dravidian 
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affinities—e. g., compare irat with the Canarese noun of number 
eradu, and especially with the Tamil derivative iratt-u, double. 

The nearest analogies to the Dravidian ir which I have noticed 
in other families of tongues are in the Caucasian dialects—e.g., in 
the Georgian ori; in the Suanian (a dialect of the Georgian) eru 
or ieru; in the Lazian zur; and in the Mingrelian shiri: compare 
also the Armenian ergov; the Chinese arh or Gr. In the Samoiede 
family of tongues, several words are found which bear at first sight 
some resemblance to the Dravidian ir. These are sit, side, and 
especially sire or siri. It seems improbable, however, that the 
Dravidian ir arose from the softening off of the initial s of these 
words; for in the Finnish family this same s appears as k, whence 
two is in some dialects of that family kit; in Magyar ket, ketto; and 
in Lappish qguekt. It has also been shown that an initial & is a 
radical element in the majority of the Scythian words for two; and 
hence, though the Mongolian kur-in (for kuyar-in), twenty, be- 
comes in Manchu or-in, in Turkish igir-mi, we cannot venture to 
compare this Manchu or with the Dravidian ir or er; for it is cer- 
tain that the latter was never preceded by k, or any other con- 
sonant, so far back as the Dravidian languages can be traced. 

Three.—The neuter noun of number signifying three or a triad 
is in Canarese miru; in Telugu midu; in Tamil minru (pro- 
nounced mindru, mindu, and minu) ; in Coorg mindu; in Mala- 
yalam minn’; in Tulu mii (j in Tulu regularly represents rf; 
com. 41; six, with.a@ruinthe other dialects); in GOnd it is mind; 
in Tuda mad; in Uraon man-otan. 

The numeral adjective three, which is employed in three per- 
sons, thirty, three hundred, and similar compounds, is either mi 
or mi. The long mia is found in the Tamil, TuJu and Canarese 
epicene nouns miivar, mivar-u, three persons, and in the Canarese 
mivattu, thirty. The shorter form, mu, is used in three hundred, 
which in every one of the Dravidian dialects is ma&nniru (Tulu 
munniidu); and we see it also in the Tamil muppattu, and the 
Telugu muppet, thirty, and in the Telugu muggur-u, three persons, 
The primitive and most characteristic form of the neuter noun of 
number is evidently that of the Canarese mir-u, from which it 
seems clear to me that the Tamil miunr-u (mindr-u) has been 
derived, by the same nasalising process as that by which oru, one, 
was converted into onru. I do not think it probable, with 
Dr Gundert, that muru was altered from mundru. 

It was shown in the section on ‘Sounds’, that Tamil r is 
often changed into din Telugu: hence mir-u and mid-u are iden- 
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tical; and it is more probable that mid-u has been altered from 
mur-u, than that mir-u was altered from mid-u. sand r evince 
in many languages a tendency to interchange, generally by the 
hardening of s into r; consequently the Brahui mus (mus-it), 
three, seems closely allied to the Canarese mir, and_ still more 
closely to the Tulu miji. 


The vowel of mir-u was, I have no doubt, originally short, 
but it is doubtful whether the r of mir-u should be considered as 
a formative or as a part of the ancient root. On the whole, it 
seems probable that the r is radical. The final consonants of aru, 
Tam. sex, and of é@ru, seven, belong unquestionably to the roots of 
those numerals. Moreover, when we compare mun-niru, three 
hundred (the same in all the dialects), with in-niri, two hundred, 
in Telugu and Canarese, and when it is remembered that the latter 
hat certainly been softened from tr-niru (in Tamil iru-niru), it 
seems to be probable that mun-niiru has been formed in a similar 
manner from mur-niru, and consequently that mur, not mu, was 
the original root of this numeral. The same conclusion is indicated 
by a comparison of the Telugu iddaru, two persons, and mugguru, 
three persons. It seems probable, therefore, that mu_ originally 
was followed by a consonant; and the softening off of this con- 
sonant would naturally account for the occasional lengthening of 
mu into mi. 


I have not been able to discover any analogy to this numeral 
either in the Scythian or in Indo-European tongues. The only 
extra-Indian resemblance to itis that which is found in the Brahui; 
and this circumstance is a striking illustration of the existence in 
the Brahui of a Dravidian element. The total absence of analogy 
to the Dravidian mur in other families of languages leads me to 
conclude that it must have been derived directly from some Dra- 
vidian verbal root. The Latin secundus is undoubtedly derived 
from seguor; and Bopp connects the Indo-European i#i, three, 
with the Sanskrit root tr’, to pass over, to go beyond, signifying 
that which goes beyond two. If this derivation of tri be not re- 
garded as too fanciful, a somewhat similar derivation of mur from 
a Dravidian verbal root may easily be discovered. ‘There are two 
verbal roots which present some points of resemblance—viz., miru, 
to go beyond, to pass, and maru, to change. The nearest root, 
however, is muru (murugu, Tam.), to turn, from which comes 
the verbal noun murei, a turn, a succession, repetition. 


The neuter formative du seems to be contained in various 
shapes in the first three numbers, ondru, irandu, mundru, and also, 
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as will be seen, in eindu, five. du is equivalent to du, and with 
the addition of the nasal becomes ndu. ondru points to an older 
or-du; irandu to ir (a)-du; and mindru to mirdu, or, as some 
scholars think, to mi-du. ; 

Four.—The Dravidian noun of number signifying four, or a 
quaternion, is in Canarese nalku; in Coorg nalu; in Telugu 
nalugu; in Tulu nal’; in Malayalam nal, nangu; in Tamil ndalu, 
nanku; in Tuda nank’; in Gond nalu; in Uraon na@kh-otan. 

The adjectival or crude form of this numeral is n@/ or nal. In 
Tamil it is na/-u, in some Telugu compounds nal; and this adjecti- 
val form is often used as a noun of number, instead of zaiku, &e. 
In composition nal undergoes some changes. The quantity of the 
included vowel, which is long in all the rest of the dialects, is 
short in Telugu compound numbers—e.g., compare the Tamil 
narpadu, the Canarese ndlvatiu, and the Malayalam nalpadu, forty, 
with the Telugu ndlubhe:; and the Tamil n@n-nipu and the Cana- 
rese nal-naru, four hundred, with the Telugu ndn-niru. 


The final / also is subject to change. In Tamil it is changed 
into r before p, as in narpadu, forty; and before n it is assimilated 
and becomes n, in both Tamil and Telugu—e.g., na@nniiru (in the 
one), and nanniru (in the other), four hundred; in Coorg, na. 
These changes of /, however, are purely euphonic. It is evident 
from a comparison of the above forms, that nal (or, as the Telugu 
seems to prefer it, ndl) was the primitive shape of this numeral ; 
to which ku or gu was subsequently added as a formative, in 
order to constitute it a neuter noun of number. This formative 
ku (pronounced gu) is a very common one in the Dravidian 
languages—e.g., nan-gu, Tam. goodness, from ndl (=nan), good. 
The only numeral to which ku or gu is appended is nal. The g 
which appears in Telugu in the rational plurals, such as Gru-guru, 
six persons, is not to be confounded with this formative gu. In 
such cennections Tamil uses v euphonic instead of g (eg., 
aru-(v)-ar), which proves that g does not add to the grammatical 
expression, but is merely euphonic. Even in Telugu Gruvur-u may 
be used instead of @rugur-u. 

The change of /, in Tamil, into n, before the k of this append- 
ed formative, ku, is an euphonic peculiarity which requires to be 
noticed. In modern Tamil, / in this conjunction would be changed 
into r; but the change of / into n, before k or g, which we find in 
the Tamil noun of number n@n-gu, is one which, though now un- 
common, appears to have been usual at an earlier period of the 
history of the language—e.g., compare Paf-+guni, the Tamil name 
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of the month of March—April, with the Sanskrit name of that 
month, Phalguna, from which it is known to have been derived. 
This change of / into n, in na@n-gu, must have been made at a very 
early period, seeing that we find it also in the Tuda nd@nk’. 


nangu in Tam. (from nal) means goodness, beauty; nangu, 
in Mal. beauty. In Can. nal is good; nali, pleasure, as a verb, is 
to love. This is the meaning of naJ in Tam., doubtless another 
form of nal—e.g., nanbu, love; Tel. naluvu, beauty. One of the 
meanings of nal in poetical Tamil is liberal, plentiful, abundant. 
Comparing this with the use of nal, four, for many, general &c., 
may we venture to assume that we have here the origin of the 
name of this numeral? Mr Kittel says that ‘‘the idea of evenness 
seems to have guided the Dravidians in the formation of this word.” 
I cannot find ‘even,’ however, amongst the meanings of nal in any 
of the dialects. If this meaning existed, it would suit very well 
the purpose for which it is used. 


In the entire family of the Indo-European languages there is 
not one language which contains a numeral signifying four, which 
in the smallest degree resembles the Dravidian nal. Here the 
Brahui also fails us; for it is only in the first three Brahui nume- 
ruls that we find traces of Dravidian influences, and the rest 
of the numerals of that language, from four to ten inclusive, are 
of Sanskritic origin. Though other analogies fail us, in this 
instance Ugrian affinities are more than usually distinct. The 
resemblance between the Finnish tongues and the _ Dra- 
vidian, with respect to the numeral /our, amounts almost 
to identity, and can scarcely have been accidental. Compare 
with the Dravidian nal, the Cheremiss nil; the Mordvin, nile, 
nilen; the Vogul nile; the Ostiak nel, nil, njedla, nieda,  njeda; 
the Finnish proper nelja; the Lappish nielj, nelje, mella; the 
Magyar négy (pronounced neidj). The root of all these numerals 
is evidently nil or nel, the resemblance of which to the Dravidian 
nal or nal is very remarkable. The Magyar négy seems to have 
lost the original /, through the tendency, inherent in the Finnish 
idioms, to regard / and d as interchangeable. The Ostiak njedla or 
nedla, in which d and | form but one letter, a cerebral, constitutes 
apparently the middle point of agreement. 


Five.—The Dravidian numeral noun five is in Canarese eid-u 
or ayd-u; in Telugu eid-u; in Tamil ordinarily eind-u occasionally, 
especially in the colloquial dialect, afj-u; in Coorg anji; in 
Malayalam afiju; in Tuju ein’; in Tuda wtsh or uj. The Gond has 
seighan or seiyan, a word which is derived like sdarun, six, from 
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the use of sas an euphonic prefix; ¢iyan is to be regarded as the 
correct form of the Gond numeral. The Uraon, and other rude 
dialects of the North Dravidian family, exhibit no analogy to any 
of the Dravidian numerals above four. In Telugu compounds, the 
word for five is not eid-u, but @n-u—e.g., padihén-u, fifteen. In 
this case the medial h is purely euphonic, and used for the preven- 
tion of hiatus, as in the parallel instances of pada(h)aru, sixteen, 
and padi(h)édu, seventeen. The Telugu possesses, therefore, two 
forms of five, eid-u and én-u; and the Tamil eindu shows how edu 
may have been converted into énu, viz., by the insertion of an 
euphonic nasal and the subsequent assimilation to it of the dental. 


The numeral adjective five is in most of the Dravidian dialects 
e?, in Telugu and Tuda @. In Tamil, and also occasionally in Can- 
arese, ¢i is in combination converted into ein or eim (in Coorg 
im) by the addition of an euphonic nasal. Thus fifty (five tens) 
is in Canarese eivatt-u, in Tamil eimbad-u (eim-pad-u), in Telugu 
ébhet (é-bhei), in Tulu eva. Five hundred is in Canarese ein- 
nir-u, in Tamil e7f-taru, in Telugu @-nir-u, in Tulu einidu. We 
see the numeral adjective five, and the noun of number five, in 
juxtaposition in the Tamil ¢i-(y)-eind-u, five times five. ¢ re- 
mains also in its pure, unnasalised form in the Tamil eivar 
(ei-(v)-ar), five persons. The nasal n or m, which follows ez in 
the compounds eimbad-u, fifty, and ezifijur-u, five hundred, is not, 
I believe, to be confounded with the n of the Tamil etnd-u, or the 
Telugu-én-u, but proceeds from a different source. It is an adjecti- 
val increment; and is added by rule, not only to this numeral 
adjective ez, five, but to many similar words which consist of a 
single syllable, of which the final is a long open vowel, when such 
words are used adjectivally. Thus we find in Tamil not only such 
compounds as_ e¢indinet (et-n-tinei), the five conditions, and 
etmbulan (ei-m-pulan), the five senses; but also keinnodi (kei-n- 
nodi), a snap of the finger, and keimben (kei-m-pen), a widow. 
This adjectival euphonic addition seems to be an abbreviation of 
am or an, and is probably identical with the inflexional increment. 
See the section on ‘‘Nouns: Inflexion.’”” What appears to me to 
prove that eim is not the root of eindu, but only an euphonic form 
of e, is the cirumstance that it is found only before words begin- 
ning with hard consonants and nasal. Before vowels and _ semi- 
vowels it is invariably e7. It may be doubted whether the Tamil- 
Canarese et or the Telugu @ is the better representative of the 
original numeral; but the evidence of the various dialects pre- 
ponderates in favour of ¢7. 
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A remarkable resemblance must have been noticed between 
the Sanskrit pafichan, five (in Tamil pafija), and the Tamil and 
Malayalam afiju. It has already been mentioned that ¢ or eindu 
is the ordinary form of this word in Tamil. The shape in which 
the word is perhaps most commonly used in the colloquial dialect 
is afju, and this form of the word is occasionally, but rarely, used 
in the classics. So rare is its use in correct Tamil, that it is not 
given at all in the ‘‘ Nannil,” the classical Tamil grammar, or in 
any of the classical Tamil dictionaries. It is found, however, in 
the ‘‘ Kura],” which is a clear proof of its right to a place in the 
language. The ordinary use of afju or afichu in Malayalam and 
colloquial Tamil, and its occasional use in poetical Tamil, have 
naturally led some to suppose that afiju, not eindu, eidu, ei, was 
the original form of this numeral, and that it was derived from 
the Sanskrit pajichan by the easy process of the softening away 
of the first consonant. Instead, however, of his supposition being 
confirmed by a comparison of the various Dravidian idioms, and 
of the various forms under which this numeral appears, as would 
be the case if the analogy were real, it appears to me to be dissi- 
pated by comparison, like the apparent analogy which has already 
been observed between the Malayalam onn’, one, and the English 
one. 


The primitive radical form of the Dravidian numeral five is 
as we have seen, ¢i, or @, as appears from its use as a numeral 
adjective. The abstract or neuter noun of number is generally 
formed from the numeral adjective by the addition of some forma- 
tive. The formative suffix which is added to tr-u, two, is du; and 
by the addition of d-u, a still more common shape of the forma- 


’ tive, ei becomes eid-u, five, or five things; which is in itself a 


neuter noun, though, like all such nouns, it is capable of being 
used without change as an adjective. This suffix d-u is an ex- 
ceedingly common formative of neuter appellative nouns in the 
Dravidian languages, particularly in Tamil; and is doubtless bor- 
rowed from, or allied to, the final d-u of ad-u. it, the neuter singu- 
lar of the demonstrative pronoun. eid-u, the numeral noun of 
both the Canarese and the Telugu, is evidently the original and 
most regular form of this word. eid-u could not, I believe, have 
been corrupted from anj-u, or even from eind-u, but the corrup- 
tion of eind-u and afij-u from an original eid-u will be shown to 
be in perfect accordance with usage. 


The first change was from eid-u to eindu, by the insertion of 
an euphonic nasal, as in the former instances of irad-u, two, 
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changed Into irand-u. This euphonic insertion of n after certain 
vowels is so common in Tamil, that it may almost be regarded as 
a rule of the language; and hence preterite participles which end 
in Canarese in ed-u, always end in Tamil in n-du—e.g., compare 
aled-u, Can. having wandered, with aleind-u, Tam. When edu 
had been changed into eind-u, Tamil usages of pronunciation 
facilitated a further optional change into cifij-u, or afij-u. It is a 
rule of colloquial Tamil that when nd is preceded by ¢ or 1, it is 
changed in pronunciation into #j. This change is systematically 
and uniformly practised in the colloquial dialect, and it has occa- 
sionally found its way into the classical and poetical dialect also. 


Moreover, in changing eind into etfij, there is a further change 
of the vowel from ¢é to a, in consequence of which eimj becomes 
anj. This change almost always takes place in Malayalam, and 
also in the pronunciation of the mass of the people in Tamil. Thus, 
pareindu, Tam. having spoken, becomes in Malayalam paraniu ; 
and in this instance we see illustrated the change both of e into a, 
and of nd into %; consequently the perfect regularity of the change 
of eind-u, five, into afij-u, is established. Where the MalayaJam 
does not change nd into ij, it changes it into nn—e.g. nadandu, 
Tam. having walked, is in Malayalam nadannu. This illustrates 
the process by which eind-u became ein-u in Tulu, and én-u in 
the Telugu compound fadi(h)én-u, fifteen. It is thus evident that 
the apparent resemblance of the Dravidian afiju to the Sanskrit 
paiichan is illusory. It disappears on examination, and the slight 
resemblance which does exist is found to arise from the operation 
of Dravidian principles of sound. Consequently e or @ must be 
regarded as the sole representative of the Dravidian numeral, and 
with this it is evident that neither pafichan, nor any other Indo- 
European form has any analogy whatever. The Sanskrit pajicha 
is used in the Dravidian languages in Sanskrit compounds, but 
it is never confounded with eindu or afiju by native scholars. 


In some of the Finnish tongues the word for five has some 
slight resemblance to the neuter Dravidian numeral eid-u. The 
Vogul is dt; the Ostiak vet or vuet; the Magyar St (pronounced 
somewhat like @é@¢). This resemblance, however, seems purely 
accidental, for the final ¢ of the Ugrian word for five appears to 
be radical, whereas the final d of of the Dravidian noun of number 
eid-u is simply a neuter formative. The Chinese « may perhaps 
be compared with the Dravidian numeral adjective ei. 

What appears to be the radical meaning of ei? In some 
languages the word used to signify five properly means a hand, or 
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is derived from a word which has that meaning,—the number of 
fingers on each hand being five. In Lepsius’s opinion, the word 
for ten, which is used in all the Indo-European dialects, had its 
origin in the Maeso-Gothic {¢ai-hun, two hands. Applying this 
principle to the Dravidian languages, ¢, five, might be presumed 
to be derived from kei, Tam. a hand, by the process of the softening 
away of the initial consonant. On the other hand, there is no 
evidence of this process having taken place in this instance, or of 
et having ever been preceded by & or any other consonant. Though 
this origin of the word fails us, we need not go out of the Dravidian 
languages for a derivation; and it is increasingly probable, after 
the first few numerals have been left in the mystery in which they 
were found, that each higher numeral in succession has been deriv- 
ed from the Dravidian root. It is admitted that the roots of six, 
seven, eight, and nine are Dravidian ; why should we have to look 
to Sanskrit for the root of five alone? The Tamil root e?, which 
is identical in form with that of the numeral for five, gives a 
meaning which is as appropriate as we could wish. The abstract 
noun formed from this root is eimei, another form of which is ezdu, 
the meaning of which is, close juxta-position without contact, 
separation by slight intervening spaces, like growing stalks of corn 
or the laths on a roof, or like the fingers of the hand held up and 
expanded for the purpose of denoting the number five by signs. 
This word ezdu is formed from ez by the addition of the neuter 
formative du, precisely as the Tel.-Can. eidu, five, appears to me 
to have been formed; and the identity of the two words in com- 
position and shape, and their close resemblance in meaning, are 
certainly remarkable. 


I find that Mr Kittel (Jndian Antiquary for January 1873) 
agrees with me in considering the Dravidian word for five 
independent of the Sanskrit pafichan. He says—‘‘adyu is ay+du, 
ayndu is ay+bindu+du. afiju too ai+bindu+du, the du having 
become ju. Conf. ‘One.’” Mr Kittel writes the word as ay, this 
being one of the ways in which the word is written in Canarese, 
ei is more common even in Canarese, and the only form used in 
the other dialects. He goes on to say—“ The rule is, that when 
to certain long roots, for instance miy (mi) and bey (bé), du is 
joined, the root is shortened and the bindu put between (mindu, 
bendu). This rule may also explain the short u in this case before 
the bindu in afju. Wherever the du is again dropped, and at the 
same time the bindu is retained, the theme is optionally a% or 
ayn, ayn, aym.” Mr Kittel’s illustrations are from Canarese, but 
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the same tendency has been shown to exist in Tamil also, in con- 
nection with the formation of the preterites of verbs. Is Tam. 22, 
to be burned, becomes by this rule vendu, having been burnt. 
mi, to bathe, Can., is not in Tamil, except perhaps under the shape 
of nindu, to swim. The derivation of edu, five, from aydu, Can. 
to obtain, given by Mr Kittel, does not appear to me satisfactory. 
This word aydu is in classical Tamil eydu, with the same mean- 
ing, to arrive at, to obtain. ey in Tam., like isu in Can., means to 
throw; but I do not find in either of these words any trace of 
the meaning which is necessary for Mr Kittel’s explanation, viz., 
‘“‘the counting of the fingers of one hand, forming going or one 
turn, a turn ”’. 


Six.—In all the Dravidian dialects, the difference found to 
exist between the neuter noun of number six and the numeral 
adjective is extremely small. The numeral noun is @ru in Tamil, 
Telugu, Canarese, and Malayalam, and ar in Tuda; in GOond 
s-Grin. In Tulu it is @ji, a form which bears the same relation to 
aru that muji, Tulu, three, does to the Canarese miru. 


The numeral adjective differs from the noun of number with 
respect to the quantity of the initial vowel alone, and in some 
cases even that difference does not exist. In all Tamil compounds 
in which @r-u is used adjectivally, it is shortened to @r-u—e.g., 
arubadu, sixty. The vowel is short in the Canarese aravatiu, the 
Tulu qipa, and the Telugu aruvei, sixty; whilst it is long in the 
higher compound @runiru, Can., @jinidu, Tulu, and Grniru, Tel., 
six hundred. In Tamil it is short in six hundred, but long, as in 
the other dialects, in six thousand. The adjectival form of the 
numerals may, as I have already said, be regarded as the original, 
and the form of the abstract noun of number, when any difference 
exists between it and the adjectival numeral, as a secondary form. 
aru, therefore, not aru, seems to be the primitive shape of the 
Dravidian word for six. The numbers two and five take the for- 
mative du; ‘one’ also probably takes the same formative; ‘four’ 
takes Au. Six and seven, on the other hand, form nouns of num- 
ber, not by means of the addition of a formative particle, but by 
the lengthening of the included vowel. Mr Kittel notices that one 
of the meanings of aru in old Canarese is to be strong, or to 
strengthen, and infers that ‘‘the numeral seems, therefose, to con- 
vey the idea of addition; a further addition.”» This is one of the 
meanings given to Gru in the “ Sabdamanidarpana’’ (Kittel’s edi- 
tion), the other being the common Dravidian one of drying up. 
This aru, however, like the numeral @ru, seems to point back to 
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an older aru, and aru gives no meaning like this in any of the 
Dravidian dialects. Its root-meaning seems to be to break off as 
a string. Hence as a verbal noun it would most naturally mean 
severance, a section. The connection between this meaning and 
that of six is not very clear, but still a connection must exist some- 
how, for it seems to me nearly certain that this @ru is the root. 
The idea of the old Dravidians may perhaps have been, that with 
the number six, which was the first of the numbers requiring to 
be reckoned on the second hand, a new section of numerals com- 
menced. 


No analogy whatever can be traced between this Dravidian 
numeral and any word for six that is contained in the Indo- 
European languages; and no trustworthy Scythian analogies are 
discoverable. In Magyar six is hat; in the Turkish languages 4@lty, 
alte, &c. It may be supposed to be possible that the first syllable 
of the latter word, dal, is allied to the Dravidian @r, in virtue of 
that interchange of / and r which is so common in the Scythian 
tongues. It may be conceived, also, that the Turkish alt and the 
Magyar hat are allied. I have no faith, however, in these indistinct 
resemblances of sound; for the Magyar hat seems originally to have 
had a hard initial consonant. kot is the corresponding numeral 
in Lappish, and kuut kuust in Finnish in Cheremiss kut; whereas 
there is no reason to suppose that the Dravidian ar ever com- 
menced with a consonant; nor do I suppose it very likely that in 
the rude Scythian tongues, in which even the numerals of cog- 
nate dialects differ from one another so widely, any real analogy 
with the Dravidian numerals above four would be discoverable. 


Seven.—The Dravidian noun of number seven is @f-u in 
Tamil and Malayalam, @/-u in Canarese, @J’ in Tulu, @d-u in 
Telugu. These differences are in accordance with the rule that the 
Tamil deep, liquid, semi-vowel r becomes d in Telugu, and / in 
, Canarese. In the Tuda this numeral is @lzh; in Mahadeo Gond, 
5 y-énii or y-@ti; in Seoni Gond, éro. A Tamil poetical form is 
erumet. 


numbers seventy, seven hundred, &c., exhibits a few trivial differ- 
ences from the noun of number. In Tamil, ér-uw is shortened to 
er-u when used adjectivally, like @pr-u, six, which is similarly 
shortened to aru. In Tulu, seventy is efpa, seven hundred @]’nidu. 
In Canarese, seventy is eppatiu, in which not only is @ shortened 
to e, but the radical consonant /, answering to the Tamil 7, has 
been assimilated to the initial consonant of the succeeding word. 


. The numeral adjective seven, which is used in the compound 
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In @Jniru, Can, seven hundred, this assimilation has not taken 
place. In Telugu, the d of @d-u does not appear to be very per- 
sistent. In @Jniiru, seven hundred, d becomes J as in the Cana- 
rese; and in debhei, seventy (for edubhei), the initial vowel e has 
been displaced, as that of rendu, two, according to a peculiar usage 
of the Telugu, which was explained in the section on ‘‘ Sounds.” 
This displacement of the initial vowel shows that the e of the 
suppositious edubhei was short, as in the corresponding Tamil and 
Canarese compounds. As in the case of the other numerals, the 
short form eru, is to be regarded as the original: this in Tamil 
means, to rise. @ru, its verbal noun, would mean a rising or in- 
crease—an appropriate meaning for the second numeral in the 
new section of five fingers. 

It cannot be determined with perfect certainly which of the 
three consonants r, d, or / was the primitive one in this numeral; 
but as the Tamil 7 changes more easily into / or d than either of 
those consonants into r, and could also be changed more easily than 
they into the 7 of the GOnd, possibly r, as in Tamil, is to be regard- 
ed as the primitive form of this consonant, from which d and {| 
were derived. It is more probable, however, that J, d, and r are to 
be regarded merely as different modes of representing in writing 
one and the same primitive sound. 

No resemblance to this Dravidian numeral is to be found in 
any of the Indo-European languages; and the slight apparent 
resemblances which may perhaps be traced in some of the Scythian 
tongues are not trustworthy. Compare with the Telugu éd-u, the 
Turkish yedi; the Turkish of Yarkand yettah (the root of which 
appears in the Ottoman Turkish yet-mish, seventy); and the 
Magyar het. In Armenian, seven is yotn, in Tahitian hetu. The h 
of the Magyar numeral and the y of the Turkish may be identical ; 
but both have been derived from a harder sound, as will appear 
on comparing the Magyar het with the Lappish kietya, and with 
the corresponding Finnish seit in  settseman. 

Eight.—The Tamil numeral noun efftu, eight, bears a 
remarkable resemblance to the corresponding numeral of the Indo- 
European family, which is in Latin octo, in Gothic ahtau. It 
especially resembles afta, the manner in which ashfan, Sans. eight, 
is written and pronounced in classical Tamil, in which it is occa- 
sionally used in compounds; hence it has naturally been supposed 
by some that the Tamil effu has been derived from or is identical 
with, this Sanskrit derivative afta. It will be found, however, that 
this resemblance, though so close as to amount almost to identity 
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of sound, is accidental, and that it disappears on investigation and 
comparison, even more completely than the resemblance between 
onn’ and one, aitju, and pancha. 


The Dravidian noun of number eight is in Tamil effu, in 
Malayalam eff-u, in Canarese enf-u, in Telugu enimidi or enmidi, 
in Tulu enma, in GOnd anumar or armur, in Tuda eff, in Madi 
ermadi. The corresponding numeral adjective, which should by 
rule exhibit the primitive form of the word, is en. In Tamil en 
is used adjectivally for eight in all compound numerals—e.g., 
en-badu, eighty, en-niru, eight hundred, as also in miscellaneous 
compounds, such as en-kanan, he who has eight eyes, Brahma. 
The same form is used adverbially in en-éru, eight times seven. 
In Canarese, in which the numeral noun is enfu, en is used as the 
numeral adjective in envar-u, eight persons (Tam. enmar); whilst 
in embattu, eighty, n is changed into m through the influence of 
a labial initial of the second member of the compound. In enfu- 
nuru, eight hundred, the numeral noun is used adjectivally instead 
of the numeral adjective. The Tulu numeral substantive is enma- 
The adjectival form of this numeral, as apparent in empa, eighty, 
is simply en, as in Tam., Can., Mal., from which it is evident that 
mu is not a part of the root, but an addition to it, which from its 
resemblance to me, the formative of abstract nouns in Tulu and 
Canarese (mei in Tam.), and especially to ma, the same formative 
in Mal., may be concluded to be identical with it. emma would thus 
mean eight-ness. enmei is found in Tamil, but only with the mean- 
ing of poverty, from ej, poor. I am indebted for this Tu]Ju deriva- 
tion to Mr Kittel. I had previously been inclined to connect ma 
with pa, ba, &c., contractions of patta, ten, im consequence of the 
resemblance of the Tulu enma to the Telugu enimidi, the midi of 
which must be from padi, ten. 


The Telugu noun of number enimidi, though it closely 
resembles the TuJu emma, appears to differ considerably from the 
Tamil effu, and the Canarese enfu; but the difference diminishes 
when the numeral adjectives are compared. The Telugu numeral 
adjective used in enabadi or enabhei, eighty, is ena, which is al- 
most identical with the Tamil-Canarese en. There is a poetical! 
form of this word, enb’adi, the en of which seems quite identical. 
It is no objection to this that the Te]. n is dental, whilst that of 
the Tamil-Canarese is lingual, for this is of very common occur- 
rence ; comp. Tel. ennu, to count, with the Tam. ennu or en. In 
enamandru or enamandugur-u, eight persons, and  enamanniru, 
eight hundred, the m of enimidi, eight, evinces a tendency to 
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assume the place of an essential part of the root. It will be shown, 
however, that midi is not a part of the root of this numeral, but 
an addition to it; and consequently en or en, without the addition 
of m, may be concluded to be the true numeral adjective, and also 
the root itself. Thus, the apparent resemblance of the Tamil effu 
to the Sanskrit derivative afta (euphonised from ashfa) disappears 
as soon as the various forms under which it is found are compared. 


The primitive form of the neuter noun of number derived 
from en is evidently that which the Canarese has retained, viz., 
entu, which is directly formed from en by the addition of fu, the 
phonetic ‘equivalent of du or du—a common formative of neuter 
nouns, and one of which we have already seen a specimen in 
eradu, two, and eindu, five. The Tamil effu has been derived from 
entu by a process which is in accordance with many precedents. 
It is true that in general Tamil refrains from assimilating the nasal 
of such words as enfu, and oftentimes it inserts a nasal where 
there is none in Canarese—e.g., irandu, Tam. two, compared with 
the Canarese eradu; still this rule, though general, is not univer- 
sal, and is sometimes reversed. Thus, pente, Can. a hen (in 
modern Canarese henteyu), has in Tamil become peftei— a change 
exactly parallel to that of enfu into eftu. 


Much difficulty is involved in the explanation of enimidi, the 
Telugu noun of number which corresponds to effu and enftu. ent, 
enu, ena or en (enabadi, enubadi, enbadi, eighty) is evidently 
identical with the Tamil-Canarese en: but what is the origin of 
the suffix midi? This midi becomes ma in some instances—é.g., 
enama-ndru, eight persons; enamanniru, eight hundred; and the 
Tu]Ju noun of number eight is enma. Shall we consider midi to be 
synonymous with padi, ten, and enimidi, eight, to be a compound 
word, which was meant to signify two from ten? It will be shown 
under the next head that in the Telugu tommidi, nine, midi is 
without doubt identical with fadi, ten. If so, there would seem 
to be a valid reason for supposing that the midi of enimidi, eight, 
is also derived from the same source, and appended to en with the 
same intent. It will be shown in our examination of the Dravidian 
numeral ten that pad: has become greatly corrupted in compounds, 
especially in Telugu; in which the second syllable has disappeared 
in compounds above twenty. If midi, identical with padi, were 
liable to a similar corruption, as is probable enough, we may see 
how entmidt would be softened into enama (in enamandru, 
enamanniru), and also into emma in Tu]u. It is a characteristic 
of the Scythian languages that they use for eight and nine com- 
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pounds which signify ten minus two and ten minus one. In some 
instances an original uncompounded word is used for eight; but 
nine is always a compound. The Dravidian word for nine is, I 
have no doubt, formed in this very manner; and this seems to be 
also a rational explanation of the origin of the Telugu word for 
eight. On the other hand, in the Tamil-Canarese idioms, en by 
itself is used to signify eight, without any trace of the use in con- 
junction with it of the word pattu or padi, ten. It is also deserving 
of notice that in the Telugu enabhei, eighty, the second member 
of enimidi has disappeared. enabhei, is of course for enabadi, but 
if enimidt is eight, eighty ought to be enimidibadi. The use of ena 
or en alone in the numeral eighty shows that ena or en alone, 
without midi, means eight. 


It is difficult to determine whether the disuse of ten as a com- 
ponent element in the numeral eight of the Tamil and Canarese is 
to be regarded as a corruption, or whether the use of ten by the 
Telugu in the construction of eight is itself a corruption, arising 
from the influence and attraction of the principle which was adopt- 
ed in the formation of the next numeral, nine. On the whole, I 
consider the latter supposition the more probable, and therefore 
regard the Tamil-Canarese e7 (in Telugu en or ena) as_ the 
primitive shape of this Dravidian numeral. 


Max Miiller supposed en must be identical with er, properly 
ir, two. Mr Clay’s theory respecting the origin of the Telugu 
enimidi is almost identical with this. He supposes the eni of this 
word to be derived from el, in eili Tel. to-morrow, or next day, 
and this he supposes to be an old word for two. In this way he 
would bring out the meaning which is apparently required by 
enimidi—viz., two from ten. This derivation seems very plausible, 
but unfortunately I can find no trace of el having ever meant two. 
elli is evidently identical with the Tulu elle, to-morrow, and ap- 
parently identical also with el, Tam. a day (root-meaning, a limit, 
a term), so that its use in Telugu and Tul]u to denote to-morrow 
seems analogous to the use of ndfei in Tamil, which is used to 
mean to-morrow, but of which the real meaning is simply a day, 
Compare the formation of ¢ell/-undi, Tel, the day after to-morrow, 
with that of the Tamil n@Jei-nindru, the same, literally, waiting 
over to-morrow. I have already shown that the midi of enimid: 
disappears altogether in ena-badi, eighty, and that the en or ena, 
which in that word represents eight, is probably identical with 
the Tam.-Can. en. I feel constrained therefore to adhere to the 
explanation I have given. 
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en has no resemblance tu any numeral belonging to any other 
language, whether Indo-European or Scythian; and it cannot, I 
think, be doubted, that it was first adopted into the list of numerals 
by the Dravidian people themselves. We have not to go far to seek 
for a derivation. en is a primitive and’ very common Dravidian 
root, signifying either to reckon or a number, according as it is 
used as a verb or as a noun. As a verb, it is in Tamil en 
(vulgarly ennu), in Telugu enn-u, in Canarese en-usu. We have 
an instance of its use as a noun in en-fuvadi, Tam. a book of 
arithmetic, literally a number book. After the Dravidians of the 
first age had learned to count seven, they found they required a 
higher numeral, which they placed immediately above seven and 
called en, the number—an appropriate enough term for perhaps 
the highest number which they were then accustomed to reckon. 
A similar mode of seizing upon a word which denotes properly a 
number or any number, and using it restrictively to denote some 
one number in particular—generally a newly-invented, high 
number—is found in other languages besides the Dravidian. Thus, 
in Lappish, lokke, ten, means literally a number, from lokket, to 
count. Compare the origin of the Aryan word for nine, navan, 
literally the new (number). 


Nine.—In all the Dravidian idioms the numeral nine is a com- 
pound word, which is used indifferently and without change as a 
noun of number and as a numeral adjective. 


The second member of the compound numeral nine is identi- 
cal with, or evidently derived from, the numeral ten, the differen- 
ces between it and that numeral being such as can be accounted 
for by the phonetic tendencies of the various Dravidian dialects. 


The principal forms which this numeral assumes are the fol- 
lowing:—in ‘Tamil it is onbad-u, in MalayaJam ombadu, in Cana- 
rese ombhatiu, in Coorg oymbadu, in Telugu itommidi, in Tulu 
ermba, in ‘Tuda onpath’, in Kota ormpatu; in each of which 
instances the second member of the compound plainly represents 
ten. In GoOnd, nine is said to be anma. A word for nine in poeti- 
cal Tamil is tondu; this means also old. It is a curious circumstance 
that, whilst the Sanskrit word for nine means the new (number), 
one of the Dravidian words for nine means the old (number). 
Another word for nine in poetical Tamil is onban, in which pan 
represents ten. 


In ordinary Tamil, ten is pati-u; nine is onbad-u (on-pad-u 
euphonically on-badu); and not only is it evident that patt-u and 
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pad-u are allied, but the resemblance becomes identity when pad-u, 
the second member of onbad-u, is compared with the representa- 
tive of ten in irubad-u, twenty—literally twice ten—and similar 
compound numerals. Moreover, onbad-u itself becomes onbalt-u 
when used adverbially—e.g., onbatt?-ér-u, nine times seven. In 
ancient Canarese, ten was patt-u, as in Tamil. In modern Cana- 
rese it changes by rule into Aatt-u; nevertheless the original labial 
retains its place in the compounds ombhatt-u, nine, and embatti-u, 
eighty; from which it is evident that in Canarese nine is formed 
from ten, by means of an auxiliary prefix, as in Tamil. In Telugu 
alone there is some difference between the word which separately 
signifies ten and the second member of tommidi, the compound 
numeral nine. Ten is in Telugu padi, whilst nine is not tompadi 
or tombadi, but tommidi; and nine persons is tommandugur-u. It 
can scarcely be doubted, however, that tommidi has been eupho- 
nised from tombadi. In the other compound numerals of the 
Telugu (twenty, thirty, &c.), in which padi forms of necessity the 
second member, the corruption of pad: into bhez or vei is still 
greater than in the instances now before us. It may be regarded, 
consequently, as certain that the second member of the Dravidian 
word for nine is identical with the word for ten. We have, there- 
fore, now to inquire only into the origin and signification of the 
first member of the compound. 


In the Tamil onbadu, on is the auxiliary prefix by which padu 
is specialised, and we have the same prefix in the poetical form, 
onban. on is in Malayalam and Canarese om, in Coorg oyim. This 
on has been supposed to be identical with the first portion of the 
Tamil ondru, one (in Canarese and Coorg ondu, in Telugu ondu, 
in Malayalam onn,’ in Tulu oni) ; and Dr Gundert (in his private 
communication to me) expresses himself in favour of this supposi- 
tion. In Tulu, nine is ormba, in the Kota dialect ormpatu in each 
of which forms we cannot but recognise a development of the 
ordinary Dravidian or, one, from which the compound word for 
nine will take the very appropriate meaning of one from ten. The 
supposition that the en and om of the Tam.-Can. words for nine 
have the same origin as the TuJu &c., and are used to express the 
same meaning, has certainly much to recommend it. As padin- 
ondru, Tam. eleven, means one added ten, so on-badu, nine, 
might naturally be taken to mean one from ten, or one before ten. 
There are some difficulties, however, in the way of this supposi- 
tion. I can find no distinct trace of the syllable on, standing alone, 
having ever stood for one, The form we always find, or to which 
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we are always obliged to come back, is or or or. But another and 
greater difficulty comes to view when we compare the Tamil on’- 
badu with the Telugu tom-midi. We have here a prefix begin- 
ning with t, which points to the possibility of the Tamil on having 
originally been ton, and the Canarese om having been fom. What 
is still more worthy of notice is, that in the higher numbers, even 
in Tamil, into which nine enters, om is represented by ton (or its 
equivalent tof/)—e.g., tonniru, ninety, tojjayiram, nine hundred. 
In Telugu we find tom not only in tom-midi, nine, but in tom-bhei 
or tom-badi, ninety, and tomma-nniru, nine hundred. In Cana- 
rese we find the same prefix in tom-bhatiu, ninety, though nine is 
ombhattu, and nine hundred is ombhaiyi-niru, In Coorg, nine is 
oyim-badu, whilst ninety, ttonuru, follows the Tamil, and nine 
hundred, ombei-niru, the Canarese. The Tulu word for ninety is 
Sonpa, in which Son evidently stands for the tom or tof of the other 
dialects: nine hundred is ormba nidu. The Tuda word is énpath. 
Even in Tamil a poetical form for nine has an initial ¢. This is 
tondu, of which we cannot doubt that the first portion, tom, is allied 
to the tom of the other dialects. The original shape of this prefix 
must have been tofl. The final / is changed into a nasal, according 
to a well-recognised Dravidian law of sounds, not only when fol- 
lowed by a nasal, but even when followed by certain hard conso- 
nants. eJ/+ney, seasame oil, becomes enney; kal+malei, stony hill, 
kanmalei. So also Sel+du, having gone, becomes Sendru; and 
koJ+du, having taken, kondu (the latter becomes more completely 
nasalised in the Tulu equivalent kon and the Telugu konu). 
Hence from ¢ol, old, before, with the neuter formative du, comes 
tondru, antiquity; and from to], an alternative form of the same 
root, comes tondu, the word under consideration, meaning also 
antiquity, priority, but containing amongst its many meanings that 
of nine. The Telugu tom appears to have been derived from iol, 
not toJ, though both forms were doubtless identical originally; and 
in Telugu the meaning, first, before, is more distinctly developed 
than in Tamil—e.g., ftoli-varamu, the first day of the week; tol- 
nadu, the day before. This gives us a satisfactory explanation of 
the prefix by which in Telugu nine, in Tamil and Malayajam ninety 
and nine hundred, in Canarese ninety, are formed. It properly 
means the number standing next in order before the number to 
which it is prefixed. Thus in Telugu nine means the number 
before ten; in Malayalam, Tamil and Coorg, ninety means the 
number before a hundred; and in MalayaJam and Tamil nine hun- 
dred means the number before a thousand. The word for nine 
sometimes found (as has been mentioned) in poetical Tamil, fondu, 
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means properly before; but, as used, it signifies, like the Telugu 
word for nine, the number before ten. When the Telugu, Tulu, 
and Canarese numbers for ninety are compared with the Tamil, 
Malayalam, and Coorg, we are struck with the greater regularity 
of the latter compounds. The Telugu tom-bhei and the Canarese 
tom-bhattu are meant to denote nine tens; but tom, the prefix used 
to denote nine, does not properly mean nine at all, but is only the 
first part of the numeral nine, which is itself a compound. The 
Telugu and Canarese compounds for nine hundred, tommanniru 
and ombhyiniru, are formed on the same plan, but with a fuller 
representation of both parts of the number nine, which they adopt 
as their first member. The TuJu word for ninety, Sonpa, is very 
curiously constructed. Comparing it with ejpa, seventy, and enpa, 
eighty, it seems evident that pa means ten; but gon, the first part 
of the word, finds no place, as the corresponding Telugu and Cana- 
rese particles do, in the Tulu word for nine. It appears to be the 
equivalent of the ¢ol, ton, and tom of the other dialects, the mean- 
ing of which is, before; but in order to bring out the meaning of 
ninety, this particle should have been prefixed to a hundred, like 
the Tam.-Mal., not to ten. In Tamil and Malayalam, on the other 
hand, the composite numeral nine is altogether lost sight of in the 
construction of the compounds ninety and nine hundred, and these 
compounds are formed in perfect accordance with rule by prefix- 
ing tof, before, to the word a hundred, to form ninety, and the 
same to] to a thousand, in order to form nine hundred, In these 
instances fof is used in its proper original signification of before, 
without any reference to the use of the same prefix (if indeed it 
be the same that is used in Tamil, as it certainly is in Telugu), to 
‘form nine. We should naturally expect to find the Tamil-Cana- 
rese word for nine formed in the same manner, and by means of 
the same prefix, as the Tamil and Malayalam words for ninety and 
nine hundred; and if we could suppose the oldest form the Tamil 
nine to have been ton-badu, and that of the Canarese tom-bhattu, 
corresponding to the Telugu tom-midi, this would have been the 
case. As it is, we must consider it possible that the prefix of the 
Tamil-Canarese word for nine may be a representative of the word 
for one; though the reasons why we should prefer to derive the 
Tamil on and the Canarese om, like the Telugu tom, from fol or tof, 
before, with the initial ¢ softened away, seem to me still weightier. 
The native Tamil grammarians derive the prefix ¢o/, in the 
words for ninety and nine hundred, directly from onbadu, the 
word for nine. First, they say, the badu of onbadu is lost; then on 
is changed into fon; then this is changed into tof. (See ‘‘Nannul.’’) 
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The plan of deriving anything from anything was evidently not 
unknown to the ancient grammarians of the Tamil country. 


It seems scarcely necessary now to add, that there is no affinity 
whatever, as some have surmised, between the initial portion of the 
Tamil onbadu and the Greek gvvéa (ennea), the Sanskrit form of 
which is navan. The Manchu onyan, nine, has not only some re- 
semblance to the Dravidian word, but seems to be a compound 
formed on similar principles. Nevertheless the ultimate compo- 
nent elements of the Manchu words—emu, one, and juan, ten— 
have no resemblance whatever to the Dravidian. 


Ten.—In all the Dravidian languages the words used for ten 
are virtually the same; in Tamil patt-u, in modern Canarese hatt-u, 
in the ancient dialect pait-u, in Tulu patt’, in Telugu padi, in Tuda 
pattu, in Gond pudth. In those Tamil compound numerals in 
which ten is the second member—e.g, irubadu, twenty, patiu 
becomes padu (euphonically ppadu or badu), which is in close 
agreement with the Telugu padi. In Tamil poetry we sometimes 
find pan (euphonically ban), instead of pattu, as the second mem- 
ber of such compounds—e.g., onban, nine, iruban, twenty. This 
may possibly be an euphonically lengthened form of pan, equi- 
valent to pad-u. | 


In the Tamil compound numerals under twenty, in which ten 
constitutes the first number, nineteen is patton-badu, the first por- 
tion of which, when compared with the last, appears to be an 
adjectival form of padu, seeing that the word used for ten in all 
the other compounds is certainly adjectival. Twelve is pannirandu, 
the first portion of which, pan, is either an abbreviation of padin, 
the adjectival form of ten in general use, or is identical with fan, 
the suppositious radical form of fan, the poetical word for ten 
mentioned above. In all the other compound numerals in Tamil, 
the first portion representing ten is fadin, which is formed from 
pad-u, the radical form, and in, the adjectival formative—a particle 
which is much used, as we have seen, as a locative and ablative 
case-sign, as a sign of the possessive, and still more frequently as 
an inflexional increment. The addition of in converts a noun into 
an adjective. (See ‘“‘Nouns.”) padin is the form of the word for 
ten which enters most commonly into other compound—e.g., pad- 
tnmar, ten persons, padinmadangu, tenfold. The MalayaJam forms 
are identical with those of the Tamil, with the exception of the 
word for twelve, pandirendu or pandrendu, in which the pan of 
Tamil and the other dialects is represented by pand. 
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The Telugu simple numeral padi, ten, is evidently identical 


with the Tamil padu (the root form of pattu), just as adi, Tel. _ it, 


is evidently identical with adu, Tam. In the compounds under 
twenty, padi undergoes more changes than the corresponding Tamil 
word. In eight and nine it becomes midi; in the numbers above 
ten, padi, pada, or padd, with the exception of twelve, which 
is pannendu; compare fpannidara, twelve persons, and _ nineteen, 
which is pandommidi (pan-tommidi). The pan of the Tamil com- 
pound here appears twice. In the compounds from twenty up- 
wards, in which ten is the second member of the compound, and 
is a numeral noun, padi is materially changed. In twenty and sixty 
it is altered to vez, in thirty to phei, in seventy to bbhei, and in the 
other numbers to bhei. This change is effected by the softening 
of the d of padi, after which pa-i or ba-t would naturally become 
bet and then vet. 


In Canarese, ten is haitu, by the change of p into h, which is 
usual in the modern dialect; in the ancient dialect, as in Tamil and 
Malayalam, it is pattu. In the compound forms between ten and 
twenty, in which ten is used adjectivally, and is the first portion of 
the word, pattu is generally represented by padin, as in Tamil. The 
exceptions are eleven and twelve, in which fad is replaced by pan 
—e.g., pan-nondu, panneradu. Before one thousand in old Canarese 
we find payin instead of pan or padin. In the compounds above 
twenty, in which ten holds the second place, pattu (hattu) becomes 
bhattu or vattu, or remains pattu, according as euphony requires. 
The differences between Canarese and Coorg, with respect to ten 
and the numerals into which ten enters, are so slight, that only one 

. need be mentioned. In the numbers from thirteen to eighteen in- 
clusive, pattu is represented in Coorg, not by padin, but by padun, 
which is evidently an equivalent form. The Tulu uses patt’ for the 
noun of number, and patt’, pad, pad’n, and pad’n, as the numeral 
adjective. In twenty and upwards, palit? becomes pa, va. In com- 
pounds like irvatonji, twenty-one, the ¢t’ of patt’ is represented 
by t. In pdd’né]’, seventeen, we find an euphonic lengthening of 
the vowel of patt’, the only thing resembling which, in any of the 
dialects, is the poetical Tamil pan. 


Dr Gundert (in the private communication already referred 
to) suggested the possibility of the Dravidian word for ten, padu- 
or padi, being directly derived from the Sanskrit pankti, and more 
recently (in the German Oriental Society’s Journal for 1869) he 
has advocated this derivation in more decided terms. ‘The word 
for ten”, he says, ‘“‘which Caldwell derives from a Dravidian root, 
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pad, is nothing but a tadbhava from pankti (Sans.), a row of fives, 
ten. From this first we have the tadbhava pandi (Tam.), a row 
of guests, then pandu, ten (still retained in the Mal. pand-iru 
twelve). It bears also further abbreviation in padu, padi, pei (in 
Tamil also pani, properly panni), whilst it is found lengthened again 
by the suffix of the neuter termination tu (Tam, pattu, from padtu).”’ 

It seems, I admit, more reasonable that the Dravidians should 
have borrowed their word for ten from their Aryan neighbours 
than that they should have borrowed from them their word for five. 
Ten being not only a higher number, but one that could not fail 
soon to acquire a special value in calculation, it would not surprise 
us to find the word for this number borrowed by a less cultured 
people from amore cultured. On the other hand, the word used 
in all the Dravidian languages for a hundred is native; one of the 
Telugu words for a thousand is native; and it is only the words for 
the high abstract numbers, a lakh and a crore, that are invariably 
borrowed from the Sanskrit. If so, the possibility of the Dravidian 
word for ten having been borrowed from the Sanskrit is met by 
the improbability of this being done by people who could invent 
words of their own for a hundred and a thousand. Besides, if the 
Dravidians felt any temptation to borrow from the Sanskrit its 
word for ten, they would naturally, as it seems to me, have chosen 
dagan, the word which they found in constant use, instead of parkti, 
a derivative from paficha, five, denoting ten in certain compounds 
only (¢.g., panktt griva, one who has ten necks, Ravana), but gene- 
rally meaning merely a row. pankti is sometimes used in Telugu 
without alteration in tatsama compounds with the meaning of ten ; 
but the tadbhava panti, which is somewhat nearer the Dravidian 
word for ten in appearance, has never this meaning, but only means 
arow. In Tamil, the tatsama pankti is unknown; but there are 
two tadbhavas, pandi and patt:, both signifying a row, of which the 
former generally means a row of guests. No trace of the meaning 
of ten adheres to either of these words, nor are padu or padi ever 
supposed by native scholars to be derived from pankti, or connected 
with its tadbhavas, pandi or patti, notwithstanding the fondness of 
native scholars for deriving everything they can from Sanskrit. 
The two words are kept carefully separate in pronunciation and 
usage, and as far as appears, it was only in its secondary meaning 
of arow that the old Dravidians thought fit to borrow the Sansktit 
word. Dr Gundert’s strongest point is the use of pand for ten in 
pandirendu, the Malayalam word for twelve. The strength of this 
point seems to me, however, a good deal diminished when we coms 
pare the word he refers to, pandirendu, Mal., with pannirandu, 
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Tam., pannendu, Tel., panneradu, Can., and especially with the 
Tulu pad’rad (for pad’radd’), in which latter word the n of the 
other dialects has altogether disappeared. Compare also the 
Canarese pannondu, eleven, with the padinondru or padinonn’ 
of the Tamil and Malayalam, and especially with the pattonji 
of the TuJu. When we find the pan which represents ten in 
the word for eleven in one of these dialects resolving itself in 
two other dialects into padin (from padu and in), and in one 
coming back bodily to att’, it is but reasonable to suppose that 
the pan of the word for twelve has also originated in this way ; 
and if this explanation holds good for pan, it will also, as appears, 
hold good also for pand, which is, after all, a little nearer padin 
than pan itself is. Even on the supposition of pan being, not a cor- 
rupted form of padin, but an old equivalent of pad-u (surviving 
in Tam. iru-b@n, twenty, possibly lengthened from pan), it would 
not be necessary for us to look to the Sanskrit pankti for an expla- 
nation of it, for pan might very well be supposed to have the same 
relation to padu or padi that am or an, the obsolete demonstrative 
pronoun, has to adu or adi, the forms now in use in Tamil and 
Telugu respectively. 1 prefer, notwithstanding this, deriving the 
pan of the various words for eleven and twelve from padin, and 
would give the same explanation to the pand of the Malayalam 
word. 


Though I am not prepared to accept the derivation of the Dra- 
vidian padu or padi from pankti, yet I admit the difficulty of deriv- 
ing this word satisfactorily from a Dravidian root. It is to be 
remembered, however, that it is equally, if not more, difficult to 
determine the root of the Sanskrit dagan. If the final du or di of 
‘ padu or padi is a neuter formative, as it may be concluded to be 
from the analogy of so many other numerals, we have to look for 
a verbal root like pa, from which padu or padi would naturally be 
derived. pa is not now found standing alone as a verbal root, 
even in Tamil, but there isa large number of roots extant of which 
pa is the base (pad, pan, pam, pay, par, pal, with lengthened, spe- 
cialised forms of the same), the generic meaning of which is exten- 
sion, increase, multiplication; and possibly pa-du (or pa-n) may 
be derived from this base. I may suggest also an alternative deri- 
vation—viz., from pag-u, to divide. ‘The classical Tamil grammars 
teach that pattu may, in certain connections, be written pahdu— 
e.g., oru pahdu, one ten, tru pahdu, two tens. The use of this h, 
which is the peculiar Tamil letter called aydam, and a sort of gut- 
tural, is generally considered pedantic (see ‘Sounds: Alphabet”), 
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but in this instance it may be supposed to represent an original 
guttural consonant, which could only have been k or g. This 
would give us pag-u, to divide, as the root of pahdu, and pahdu 
would then correspond to the ordinary derivative from this root 
pagudi, a portion (classical Tam. pal, patiru, panmei), a division 
The meaning the word would then convey would suit the purpose 
to which the numeral ten is put exceedingly well. Another and 
very common corruption of pagudi, a division, is padi, half. 


A Hundred.—In all the Dravidian dialects this word is nur-u. 
Telugu, in addition to niir-u, has vanda. In Tulu, nir-u become. 
nidu, which is an illustration of the tendency of that dialect to 
soften down the hard rf of the other dialects into d or j. 


I have not been able to discover any resemblance to nir-u, in 
any other family of tongues. In no two Scythian stems do we find 
the same word used to express this high number; nor indeed 
amongst such rude tribes could we expect. to find it otherwise. 
One and the same word for hundred, slightly modified, is used in 
every language of the Indo-European family, a remarkable proof 
of the unity and ancient intellectual culture of the race; and the 
Finnish word for a hundred Sata, has evidently, like some other 
Finnish words, been borrowed from that family of tongues. 


In Telugu and Malayalam, niru, niru, ashes, powder, is identi- 
cal with niiru, niru, a hundred. In Tamil, ashes, to reduce to ashes, 
is niru, pronounced nearly like niru. The word is written both 
with ¢ and with @ in Tel. and Mal.; so that the difference in Tamils 
between niru, ashes, and niaru, a hundred, resolves itself into a 
mere question of pronunciation. There cannot be any doubt that 
we have here the origin of the Dravidian word for a hundred. 
Dust, powder, would naturally appear to a primitive race an ap- 
propriate name for a number which must have seemed to them 
innumerable. 


A Thousand.—The Dravidian words for thousand are @yiram, 
Tam. and Mal.; sdvira, and also savara, Can.; vélu, Tel.; sara, 
Tulu. savira or savara, and sara, are evidently identical; and we 
may safely derive both from the Sanskrit sahasra. The Tamil 
ayiram also is an old corruption of the Sanskrit. Dr Gundert 
derives it thus: sahsram, sahasiram, a-a-yiram, @yiram. A_ priori 
we might have expected to find the Dravidian languages borrow- 
ing from the Sanskrit a word for expressing this very high nume- 
ral. The Telugu word for thousand, vél-u, is a purely Dravi- 
dian word, and is the plural of veyti or veypi (vepuelu); ve is 
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also used. I am inclined to connect this word with the root ze, 
to be excessive, to be hot, harsh, &c. 

OrpInNAL NumsBers.—It is unnecessary in this work to devote 
much attention to the ordinal numbers of the Dravidian languages, 
seeing that they are formed directly, and in the simplest possible 
manner, from the cardinal numbers, by means of suffixed verbal 
participles or participial forms. The only exception is that of the 
first ordinal, viz., the word signifying first, which in most of the 
Dravidian languages, as in the Indo-European, is formed, not from 
the cardinal number one, but from a prepositional root. In the 
Canarese and Malayalam, the numeral one itself is the basis of the 
word used for first. The base of the first ordinal in Tamil and 
Telugu is mudal, a verbal noun signifying priority in time or place, 
or a beginning. This, like all other Dravidian nouns, may be used 
adjectively without any addition or change; and therefore mudal 
alone, though signifying a beginning, is often used as an ordinal 
number in the sense of first. More frequently, however, it receives 
the addition in Tamil of @m, which is the usual suffix of the ordinal 
numbers, and is in itself an aoristic relative participle of the verb 
a@g-u, to become. When mudal is used in Telugu without the usual 
ordinal or participial suffix, it requires to be put in the inflected 
form—e.g., not modal, but modafti. The verbal noun mudal is con- 
nected with the postposition mun, Tam. before; so that there is 
the same connection between the ordinal number first in the Dra- 
vidian languages, and the postposition before, which is observed 
to exist in the Indo-European languages between the preposition 
pra, Sans. before, and prathama, médwros (protos), &c., first. 
Thoug the Tamil mun, before, is allied to mudal, first, yet neither of 
those words exhibits the ultimate root. The n of mun appears in the 
verb mundu, Tam. to get before; but it does not appear to have 
had any place in mudal, of which dal is a formative termination 
belonging to a numerous class of verbal nouns, and mu alone is 
the root. mudal, though itself a verbal noun, is also used as the 
root of a new verb, signifying to begin. I have no doubt that all 
these words and forms spiring from mu as their ultimate base. mu 
is evidently a word of relation, signifying, like the Sanskrit pra, 
priority ; and with it I connect mu, Tam. to be old, properly mu, 
as found in mudu, antiquity, this also being a species of priority, 
viz., priority in time. In all the Dravidian idioms, the other ordinal 
numbers, from two upwards, are formed directly from the cardinal 
numbers by the addition of formative suffixes. The same suffix is 
added to every numeral in succession, without change either in the 
cardinal number or in the suffix itself, 
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The ordinal suffix of the grammatical Telugu is ava, which is 
instead of aga, from agu, to become, the g of which verb is generally 
changed into v—e.g., midava, third: Canarese adds ané to the 
cardinal numbers—e.g., mirané, third: the ordinal of the Tamil 
is formed by adding am to the cardinal—e.g., mindram, third. The 
clear and certain origin of the Tamil suffix from @gum, poeti- 
cally and vulgarly am, the aoristic relative participle of agu, to 
become, illustrates the origin of the suffixes of the Telugu and 
Canarese, which, though considerably changed, are undoubtedly 
identical with the Tamil in origin. 


The adverbial forms of the Dravidian numerals are formed by 
means of another class of suffixes from the same auxiliary verb 
a@gu, to become. In this instance the suffixes which are used by 
Tamil, d@vadu, &c., are neuter participial nouns used adverbially. 
Oftentimes, however, adverbia] numerals are formed by the addi- 
tion of nouns signifying succession, &c., to the cardinal or ordinal 
numbers—e.g., iru-murei, Tam. twice, literally two times. 


The multiplicative numbers, as has already been stated, are 
the same as the numeral adjectives. 


AFFILIATION.—It only remains to inquire what evidence res- 
pecting the affiliation of the Dravidian family of tongues is furnish- 
ed by the preceding investigation of the numerals of that family. 


The evidence is not only decidedly opposed to the supposition 
that the Dravidian languages are derived from the Sanskrit, but 
also, so far as it goes, seems inconsistent with the supposition of 
the descent of those languages from the Aryan family. Even if we 
accepted Dr Gundert’s theory that the words for five and ten are 
Sanskrit tadbhavas, that would only prove that the less cultured 
people had borrowed certain words from the more cultured. Bor- 
rowing something from a friend is one thing, being related to him 
is another. An ulimate relationship of some sort between the 
Dravidian languages and those of the Indo-European family may 
perhaps be deduced, or at least guessed at, from other depart- 
ments of the grammar; but on this point, as it appears to me, the 
numerals are silent. The only resemblance I can find between the 
Dravidian numerals and those of any Indo-European language 
(excluding for the present the debated five and ten), is the 
resemblance of the Telugu oka, one, to the Sanskrit @ka, as well 
as to the Ugrian og, ak, and okur; and in that instance it seems 
possible that the Sanskrit itself may have inherited a Scythian 
numeral, the numeral for one of the Greek, Gothic, Celtic, &c., 
being derived from a different base. All the other numerals of 
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the Indo-European languages can be traced to the same forms, and 
are virtually identical; and hence, when we find in the Dravidian 
numerals, as I think we do, no resemblance to those of the Indo- 
European tongues, with the exception of the abnormal Sanskrit 
éka, we seem to be compelled to conclude that the Dravidian 
languages cannot be Indo-European. 


On the other hand, a comparison of the Dravidian numerals 
with those of the Scythian tongues appears to establish the fact 
of the existence of Scythian analogies in this department, as in 
many others, of the grammar of the Dravidian family. The 
resemblance between the Dravidian one and four, especially the 
latter, and the corresponding numerals in the Finno-Ugrian 
languages, is so remarkable, that we may almost regard those 
numerals as identical. The same statement applies to the word for 
‘one’ which is found in the Scythian version of Darius’s cuneiform 
inscriptions as Behistun. The numeral four, and the other 
numerals above one, are not contained in that unique relic of the 
ancient Scythian speech of Central Asia; and in this case the 
negative argument proves nothing. Professor Hunfalvy doubts the 
relationship of the Dravidian word for ‘one’ to that in the Finno- 
Ugrian languages. He shows that the resemblance of the Votiak 
og, one, to the Telugu oka, a diminishes considerably when it is 
compared with the Finnish yht (ykst); but he refrains from show- 
ing that there is any similar diminution of resemblance in the case 
of the Dravidian numeral four, the identity of which with the 
Finno-Ugrian word he must, I think, have admitted. The fact that 
the Dravidian word for four, which seems not only to resemble, 
but to be identical with, the Finno-Ugrian word, cannot be ex- 
plained, as most of the Dravidian numerals can, by derivation from 
a Dravidian root, seems to me to add weight to the supposition 
that this resemblance can scarcely be regarded as fortuitous. It 
may perhaps be thought that the resemblance of only two 
numerals at most (one and four), out of ten, cannot be considered 
to prove much; but is to be borne in mind that this resemblance 
is all, or nearly all, that is generally observed in the Scythian 
languages themselves between the numerals of one family of 
languages and those of other families belonging to the same group. 
Where the arithmetical faculty is not strongly developed, words of 
number are formed slowly and irregularly, and are easily changed 
or forgotten. 
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THE PRONOUN 


Mucu light is thrown by the pronouns on the relationship of lan- 
guages and families of languages; for the personal pronouns, and 
especially those of the first and second persons singular, evince 
more of the quality of permanence than any other parts of speech, 
and are generally found to change but little in the lapse of ages. 
They are more permanent even than the numerals, the signs of 
case, and the verbal inflexions; and though, like everything else, 
they are liable to change, yet their connections and ramifications 
may be traced amongst nearly all the languages of mankind, how 
widely soever sundered by time or place. In some instances the 
personal pronouns constitute the only appreciable point of contact 
or feature of relationship between languages which appear to have 
belonged originally to one and the same family, but which, in the 
lapse of time and through the progress of mutation, have become 
generically different. This remark especially applies to the pro- 
nouns of the first person, which of all parts of speech appears to be 
the most persistent. A remarkable peculiarity of the Japanese is 
the absence of personal pronouns, properly so called. Usage alone 
determines which of the three persons is denoted; as in English, 
it is usage that determines that ‘your servant’ means I, and ‘your 
honour’, you. 


SECTION I.—PERSONAL PRONOUNS 


1. PrRoNOUN OF THE FirsT PERSON SINGULAR 


Comparison of Dialects—Our first inquiry must be, what 
appears to have been the primitive form of this pronoun in the 
Dravidian languages? A comparison of the forms it assumes in the 
different dialects may be expected to throw much light on this 
question. It will be well to exhibit the facts of the case first, with 
only such explanations as seem to be necessary, reserving to the 
end the consideration of the inferences which the facts appear to 
establish. 


I must here remind the reader of what I have said in the Intro- 
duction respecting the relation subsisting between the classical and 
D. 46 
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colloquial dialects of the principal Dravidian languages. There is 
a presumption in favour of the antiquity of words and forms found 
in the literature of those languages, especially when found in the 
grammars and vocabularies, which are at least seven or eight 
hundred years old, and are regarded as works of authority; but 
on the whole it is safer to regard those words and forms, not as 
necessarily more ancient, but only as probably more ancient, and 
certainly more classical. In citing those dialects, therefore, I shall 
cite them, not, as has generally been done, under the names of the 
ancient and the modern dialects, but as the classical and the 
colloquial. 


It will be seen that in all cases I compare, not only the nomi- 
natives of the personal pronouns found in the various dialects, but 
also the inflexional bases of the oblique cases and the pronominal 
terminations of the verbs. The base of the oblique cases of the pro- 
noun of the first person in the Indo-European languages seems 
altogether unconnected with the base of the nominative. In the 
Dravidian languages it is evident that the nominative and the in- 
flexions of this. and of all pronouns are substantially the same. 
Differences, it is true, are apparent, but they are comparatively 
insignificant, and are generally capable of being explained. Where 
the inflexion differs from the nominative, but agrees with the 
_verbal endings, we may reasonably suppose the inflection a better 
representative than the nominative of the oldest shape of the pro- 
noun. In most of the dialects, the included vowel of each of the 
personal pronouns is long in the nominative, short in the inflexion. 
In such cases, the inflexion might be supposed to be an abbrevia- 
tion of the nominative, made for the purpose of enabling the base 
to bear the weight of the case-signs. On the other hand, as in the 
Dravidian languages the nominative of the personal pronouns is 
only used when it is emphatic, the lengthening of the included 
vowel of the nominative may be regarded merely as the result of 
emphasis. On the whole, the latter supposition seems preferable. 
(Compare the lengthening of the vowel of several of the numerals, 
when used not as adjectives, but as substantives.) It seems desi- 
rable also to compare the plural forms of this pronoun with the 
singular. The mode in which the personal pronouns are pluralised 
will be explained under a separate head; but the plural forms 
themselves will be cited here, for the sake of the light they may be 
expected to throw on the initial consonant and included vowel of 
the singular. In all cases it will be found that the ultimate base 
of the singular and that of the plural are identical. 
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Unlike the Indo-European tongues, as best represented by the 
Vedic Sanskrit in which the plural of the first person has the force 
of ‘I and they,’ and that of the second person ‘thou and they,’ the 
plurals of the Dravidian languages seem to be simply the singulars 
with the addition of suffixes denoting plurality. The reader is 
requested to remember (see note on Transliteration, preceding 
Sounds) that in most of the Dravidian dialects y has come to be 
pronounced before initial e—e.g., in Tamil, en, my, is pronounced 
yen. This y (and the corresponding v or w before 0) has frequently 
made its appearance in the transliteration into the Roman charac- 
ter of words commencing with e, and sometimes even in cases where 
a comparison of dialects was the object in view. No notice will be 
taken of this euphonic y of pronunciation in the following analysis. 
I cite each word as it is written by the best classical writers, believ- 
ing. that the written form of the word best represents the manner in 
which it was actually pronounced when the language was first 
committed to writing. If » appears anywhere in this analysis, it 
is because in that instance y has a place in the written language, 
and appears to be radical. 


In colloquial Tamil the nominative of the pronoun of the first 
person singular is nan: in classical Tamil it is yan or nan, more 
commonly the former. The “Nanniul,”’ the most authoritative gram- 
mar of the dialect (the date of which cannot, I think, be later than 
the eleventh century), gives both forms, yan and nan, but always 
places yan first. This proves nothing, I think, respecting the rela- 
tive antiquity of the two forms; it only proves that yan was regard- 
ed by the author of the ‘‘Nannil,” as it is still regarded, as more 
elegant than nan. The inflexion of this pronoun in both dialects is 
en. It is here apparent, and will be seen in all the other dialects also, 
that the included vowel vibrates between a and e. The personal 
terminations of the verbs are én in the colloquial; and en and én, 
and occasionally an, in the classical dialect. (I omit all considera- 
tion of those forms of the Tamil verb which, though regarded by 
native grammarians as belonging to the first person singular and 
plural, are in reality impersonal). The corresponding plurals are 
—nom. colloquial, nam, nangal; classical, yam or nam: inflexion, 
coll. nam, engal; class. em, nam. The nom. yam is more common 
in the classics than nam; but in the inflected forms nam is regarded 
as nearly, if not quite, as elegant as em—e.g., namar=emar, our 
party, nostrates. In the classical compound eldm, all we, corres- 
ponding to elir, all you, the plural nom. is dm. Personal termina- 
tions of the verb—coll. 6m; class, em, em, am, am, om. 
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At first sight we might suppose nam and nem to be the pro- 
nominal terminations of the class. Tam. nadandanam, nadandanem, 
we walked, and of many similar verbs and conjugated nouns— 
nouns with which a pronoun is combined (see “Classification of 
Dravidian Verbs,”? “Appellative Verbs or Conjugated Nouns’) ; 
but the n of these terminations is merely euphonic, and is used to 
prevent hiatus. When it is omitted, the vowels which it had kept 
separate coalesce—e.g., madanda-am becomes nadandam; nadanda- 
em, nadandém. The termination 6m is the only one now used in the 
colloquial dialect. This could not well have been derived from ém, 
but would spring naturally enough from am. Of this we have an 
illustration in the fact that @m, contracted from G@gum, or @-um, it is 
SO, yes, is sometimes written, as well as pronounced, Om. Moreover, 
whilst many instances of the change of a intoeor e, and also a, 
can be adduced, I do not know any of the converse of this. 


In Malayalam the nominative is fan (the initial % of which is 
the nasal of the palatals, pronounced like ni in onion). The inflexion 
is ordinarily en, as in Tamil; but in the dative inikk’ is often used, 
as well as the more regular enakk’ and enikk’. enis here altered to 
in, a form which I do not find in any of the other cultivated Dra- 
vidian dialects. The verb in ordinary Malayalam is destitute of 
personal terminations; but in the poetry an inflected form is fre- 
quently used, in which the termination representing this pronoun is 
én, asin Tamil. In conjugated nouns the personal termination, as 
anor én—e.g., adiyan or adiyen,1 (thy) servant; plural nom. nam, 
nom, nammal, hanna], numma]; inflex. fwannal, enna], em, and also 
nd, nOm, nom, num. Personal terminations of verb (in the poets), 
om. The shortness of the included vowel of fianmnmaj, and the ordi- 
nary use of this form, rather than of enna], as the inflexion, are 
noticeable peculiarities in the Malayalam plural. Another pecu- 
liarity is the occasional use of nOm instead of nam, answering to 
the 6m which forms the personal termination of the verb in 
poetical Malayalam and colloquial Tamil. 


In colloquial Canarese the nominative of this pronoun is nanuw, 
nearly as in Tamil, the inflected form of which, as seen in all the 
oblique cases, is nan’, The crude form of this pronoun na@ is also 
used as a nominative. This is a peculiarity of Canarese and Telugu; 
but the use of ni, the crude form of the pronoun of the second per- 
son, instead of ninu, has its counterpart in Tamil, in which ni is 
the only form of the nominative known. In the classical dialect, 
or what is commonly called “Old Canarese,” the nominative is @n, 
yan, or am; the inflexion, en, is identical with that of the Tamil in 
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both its dialects.. The pronominal terminations of the first person 
singular of the verb are enu, énu, and éne in the colloquial dialect, 
and en in the classical. It is deserving of notice that the final u or 
nu of the personal terminations, as of the isolated pronouns, is fre- 
quently dropped in the colloquial dialect. The personal termina- 
tion of this person of the verb, when nw is dropped, becomes e, with 
which the Tu]u termination may be compared. Plurals: nomina- 
tive, coll. dia]. na@vu; class. dial. @m, dvu; inflexion, coll. nam; class. 
em. Personal terminations of verb: coll. evu, évu, and éve; class. evu. 
evu is as Clearly a softened form of em as avu of am. 


In colloquial Telugu the nominative of this pronoun is nénu: 
the crude né may also be used, like n@ in Canarese. In the classical 
dialect, @nu is preferred, and this is sometimes represented by @ 
alone. nénu takes n@ for its inflexion in all cases except the accu- 
sative (manu or nannu), in which it is nan’, as in colloquial Cana- 
rese. It appears from this that the vowel of the pronominal base 
vibrates between a and e, but that e, is probably to be regarded as 
the more ancient, as well as the more elegant form, in so far as 
Telugu usage is concerned. The verbal inflexions of the Telugu 
retain only the final syllable of the nominative of each of the pro- 
nouns—viz., nu or ni after 7 (from nénu, I); ou or vi after « (from 
nivu, thou); and zdu (from vandu, he). Plurals: nominative, coll. 
mému, manamu; class. é@mu; inflexions, m@, mam, mana; _ personal 
termination of verbs, mu, or mi aftert. The most essential part of 
the personal pronouns has been dropped, we see, in the verbal 
inflexions of the Telugu, the fragments which have been retained 
being probably merely formatives, or at most signs of number and 
gender. Of the same character is the ru, or ri after i, which forms 
the personal termination of the second person plural and the third 
person epicene plural. It represents merely the ar by which epicene 
nouns are pluralised. 


The TuJu nominative is yd@n’; inflexion, yen’. This is the only 
instance in any of these dialects in which y, the initial letter of the 
nominative, appears in the inflexion in writing. In classical Cana- 
rese and Tamil the inflexion is written en, though pronounced yen. 
The personal termination of the verb is e (compare the colloquial 
Canarese verbal termination e, and the classical Telugu nominative 
é). Thise, Mr Brigel informs us, is pronounced nearly like @ in 
man; whilst the e which forms the termination of the third person 
masculine of the verb is pronounced pure. Plurals: nominative, 
nama, yenkaju; inflexion, nam’, yenkul’. The included vowel of 
nama is short in the nominative, as well as the inflexion. The only 
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instance of this in the other dialects is namma], one of the Malayalam 
nominatives, and its related fanna]. Personal termination of the 
verb, a. The personal terminations of the first person plural and the 
third person neuter plural (both a) are alike, whice is a remarkable 
peculiarity of this dialect. 


The Tuda nominative is @n (a is pronounced in Tuda like the 
English aw); inflexion, en; personal termination of verb, en, ent, 
ini; plural nom. @m or Om, also @m; inflex. em (the nominative am 
is also used, according to Dr Pope, like an inflexion). Mr Metz 
writes this not @m, but am, which is morein accordance with ana- 
logy. Personal terminations, emi,imi. In the dialect of the Kotas, 
according to Mr Metz, the nominative singular is dne; inflexion, 
en; plural nom. Gme, @me, and also name; inflex. em, nam; personal - 
terminations, singular, eas in Tulu; plural, éme and eme. 


In Gond the nominative is anna; inflexion, n@; plural, amm@f; 
inflexion, ma. Personal terminations of the verb: singular, an or 
na; plural, am, am or Om. In the Ku or Khond the nominative 
singular is Gnu, as in classical Ganarese ; inflexion, n@, as in Telugu 
and Gond (Dr Hunter’s lists, @nu; inflex. nande); plural nom. 
amu; inflex. ma; also aju; inflex. amm@. Personal terminations of 
verb: singular, in or 7% (main, Iam), or e (masse, I was); plural, 
amu. 


In the Brahui the nominative is 7; but in the oblique cases (e.g., 
kana, of me; kane, me, to me) the pronominal base is ka or kan, a 
root which seems to be totally unconnected with the Dravidian nan 
or yan, and which is to be compared rather with the Cuneiform- 
Scythian, Babylonian, and Gujarathi ku hu, &c. The plural of the 
first person, nan, is onthe whole in accordance with the Dravidian 
pronoun. The verbal inflexion of the plural is en—e.g., aren, we are. 


In the Rajmahal dialect, I is en; mine, ongki; we, nam, om; our, 
emki, nam-kt. Uraon,I, enan; mine, enghi; we, em (Dr Hunter, en); 
our, emhi. 


We have now to determine, if possible, from a consideration of 
the facts elicited by this comparison, what was the primitive form 
of the Dravidian pronoun of the first person. In the first edition, I 
said, ‘‘ The weight of evidence seemed to be in favour of our regard- 
ing nan, the Tamil nominative, as the best: existing representative 
of the old Dravidian nominative of this pronoun, and na, the crude 
form of the Canarese, as the primitive unmodified root.’? In com- 
ing to this conclusion, I was much influenced by the extra-Dravi- 
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dian relationships of this pronoun, which, as will be seen hereafter, 
are strongly in favour of nan, as against yan. Viewing the question, 
however, froma purely Dravidian point of view, the conclusion I 
arrived at did not seem to me quite satisfactory; and the passage 
cited above had hardly been printed ere I wished I had decided in 
favour of yan. I did not suppose, however, that when we arrived 
at nan (or yan), the earliest organic development of this pronoun, 
we had reached a point in its history beyond which we could not 
go; for it seemed to me, and still seems, probable that the final n 
is only a formative, denoting the singular number, and that the 
initial n (corresponding as it does with the initial n of the pronoun 
of the second person) is another formative, denoting in some way 
personality; whilst it is by means of the included vowels (a and 2) 
alone that the pronoun of the first person is to be differentiated 
from that of the second. In consequence of this, I thought I could 
recognise in those included vowels (a and 1) the very earliest 
shape of the Dravidian pronoun. 


Dr Gundert considers yan as probably older than nan. This is 
also Dr Pope’s view, though in his ‘* Outlines of Tuda Grammar,’’ 
p. 5, he says, very truly, I think, “‘The original form of the Dravi- 
dian pronoun of the first person is uncertain.’? The late Mr Gover, 
in a paper on the “Dravidian Pronoun,” of which he was so kind as 
to send me a privately printed copy, advocated yan as against nan, 
but further on rejected the » also, as probably not primitive, and 
adopted Gn or én as the real base. It was necessary to his theory 
to regard the final m as_ primitive, being derived, as he supposed, 
from the m of the Aryan ma (changed first, he thought, to na, and 
then to an). Dr Pope seems to concur in Mr Gover’s views of both 
of the initial letters and of the final m (though for a different rea- 
son), when he says in his ‘‘OQutlines,”? p. 5, “I would compare an 
with the very ancient Sanskrit aham.’’ I conclude that both Dr 
Pope and Mr Gover may be cited, not only in favour of yan, as 
against nan, but also in favour of Gn, as against yan. 


This latter point may be considered first. Which is to be re- 
garded as the older form, yan or Gn? A change of yan into Gn seems 
to me much easier and more natural than a change of Gn into yan. 
But in this instance we are not left to mere abstract probabilities; 
parallel cases can be adduced, and that from the list of pronouns 
and pronominals, The Tamil ar, who? epicene plural, has undoubt- 
edly been softened from yar, and that from ydavar; and this is quite 
certain, because both the changed form and the unchanged are still 
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in daily use; the only difference is, that the older form is considered 
more elegant. We have another instance in @ndu. Tam. a year, which 
is properly yadndu, when? a year, from the same interrogative base 
ya. yandu is the form of this word invariably used in inscriptions of 
any antiquity. The ease with which ya would change into a may 
be concluded also from the ease with which it has changed into ¢, 
an instance of which we have in the change of the interrogative 
pronoun already cited, ydvar, not only into yar and 4r, but also into 
evar. It is evident from these facts that y is a particularly change- 
able letter, and therefore that @n may safely be regarded as a soft- 
ened form of yan. : 


The next point to be considered is, what is the relationship of 
yan to nan? I refer here to the initial consonant alone, not to the 
difference beween the Tamil nan, yan, and the Telugu nénu, énu. 
That difference consists in the included vowel, and will be consider- 
ed afterwards. As I have already said, it appears to me now that 
yan is probably older than nan, but nan also I consider as of great 
antiquity. It is quite clear that there is a tendency in the Dravidian 
dialects, especially in -Tamil and Malayalam, to convert y into n. 
Several words which begin with n or % in Tamil begin with a vowel 
in other dialects. Comp. Tam. nindu. to swim, with Tel. idu; Tam. 
and Mal. nandu or fiandu, a crab, with the Tel. Can., and Tulu endi 
éntri, yandri. In these cases, however, it cannot be determined with 
certainty whether the initial 2 of the Tamil may not have been 
radical. Clearer evidence might perhaps appear to be furnished 
by the relative participles of the preterite Tamil verb, which may 
take either y or n—e.g., Solliya or Sonna (for Sollina), that said; 
with respect to which it might be concluded that y, being consider- 
ed more elegant, is also more ancient. This, however, seems to me 
doubtful, seeing that the use of 2, as in this case, to prevent hiatus, 
is capable of being traced back toa very early period in the history 
of the language. The only instances of the change of » into n that 
are quite reliable are those that are seen in Sanskrit tadbhavas. 
The Sanskrit juga, a yoke, is ordinarily in Tamil nugam, some- 
times ugam. The Sanskrit Yama, the god of death, though ordi- 
narily yaman, is also found, especially in the poetry, as faman, 
naman, and eman. Here we have indubitable instances of the 
changeableness of y. It is evidently liable both to be hardened into 
n, and also to be softened away into a vowel. Wesee therefore the 
possibility of a primitive Dravidian yan changing on the one hand 
into nan, and also on the other into0 @n or én. What seems to raise 
the possibility in this case into a’ probability is the circumstance 
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that the en, which forms the only inflexion of this pronoun in the 
classical dialects of Tamil and Canarese could much more easily 
be weakened from yan than from nan. This is partly in consequence 
of » being more easily softened away than n; partly in consequence 
of the peculiar tendency in the Dravidian languages to pronounce 
» before e, so that en would naturally be pronounced yen, and 
would therefore naturally connect itself with yan. Itis curious also 
that yd seems to have a special tendency of its own to change into 
é, as we have seen in the case of the interrogatives—yavar, Tam. 
who? which becomes evar; y@iigu, where? which becomes evgu, 
The change of ya (short) into ¢ in Tamil may also be illustrated 
from Sanskrit tadbhavas. yantra, a machine, becomes endiram; ya- 
jama@na, a sacrificer, a master, efaman. There is an ulterior ten- 
dency in Tamil to change a into e, which wil! be illustrated further 
on, in considering the included vowel of this pronoun. The change 
of yan into nan would be facilitated if we should take the Malayalam 
nian, as I think we fairly may, as the middle point. If» were usually 
pronounced with a slightly nasal sound, it would naturally become 
mz; and this would naturally harden in some instances into the a 
of the dental series, possibly even into ” and m. 


We have seen in the course of our comparison of the different 
Dravidian dialects that the initial n or % of n@n, nénu, fian, has 
entirely disappeared in the verbal inflexions. The final n, whatever 
its origin, has shown itself more persistent; though it also, as we 
shall see sometimes disappears; but in none of the dialects has the 
initia] m or fi, or any relic of it, been retained in the personal ter- 
Minations of the verb. I think it unsafe, however, to conclude from 
this, or from any of the facts mentioned, that the initial n of nan 
is of modern origin. ndn may have been altered from yan, as I think 
it was, and yet the alteration may have taken place at so early a 
period, and both forms may have continued so generally in _ use, 
that the question to be considered is not so much, which is ancient, 
and which is modern? as, which is to be regarded as the best repre- 
sentation of the primitive form of the word? It would not be correct 
to say that the initial » is not contained in any of the old forms, 
or that it has disappeared from every ancient dialect. nan is repre- 
sented, as we have seen, as alternating with yan in the most authori- 
tative grammar of the classical Tamil; and whilst the singular in- 
flexion is always en, the plural may be either em or nam. nam is 
found in Tamil compounds of high antiquity, like nambi (comp. 
embi), lord, literally, our lord. na or nan is. the inflexion of the 
singular in Telugu, colloquial Canarese, Ku, and Gond. In Malaya- 
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lam fan is the most common form of the nominative, though yam 
also is known, and the ”# of fian is lost in the inflexion. In Tu]u the 
plural is nama. The Telugu plural mému has plainly been derived 
from nému. These deep-seated traces of the use at one time of a 
nominative in nan, contemporaneously with one in yan, in the 
dialects of people so Jong and so widely separated from one another 
as the Ku and the Tamil, the Gond and the Malayalam, seem to 
carry us back to an antiquity far greater than that of any of the so- 
called ancient dialects. The classical compositions commonly called 
ancient carry us back not much more than a thousand years; but 
we must go back perhaps three times that period before we reach 
the time when the ancestors of the existing Tamilians lived side by 
side in the plains of Northern India with the ancestors of the exist- 
ing GOnds. At that time, whenever it was, n@n may be concluded 
to have been in use as well as yan; but even then nan appears to 
have been a secondary form; yan, the more characteristic and 
authoritative. An excellent illustration of the admissibility of this 
hypothesis may be derived from Sanskrit. It is commonly asserted, 
and may perhaps be admitted to bea fact, that the Vedic asmé, we, 
is older than vayam, the corresponding word in use in the later lite- 
rature. The use of asmé in the Vedas is one argument for its anti- 
quity; another and still better is its appearance in Greek in the 
shape of &eHes (ammes). But we must not too hastily assume 
that, because vayam appears in the later Sanskrit ‘literature, whilst 
asmé is found in the earliest, vayam is therefore a modern corrup- 
tion; for we find (va or vé) the base of this form not only in the 
Zend vaém, but also in the Gothic veis (English, we); and this car- 
ries us back to the period—a period of unknown antiquity—when 
the Teutonic tribes had not yet left their early seats in the East. 
The reappearance in the plural, in the Pali-Prakrit tumhé, you, of 
the tu out of which yu of yushme and yiiyam was corrupted 
after it had wholly disappeared from every other form of Aryan 
speech, is another case in point, as tending to prove that an old 
form may be retained in existence, and, to a certain extent, in use, 
long after another form has supplanted it in popular favour. The 
antiquity of one form is evidently therefore no valid argument, 
against the antiquity of another. : 


In a discussion of this kind, it should not be forgotten that the 
pronouns of the first and second persons in all the Dravidian dia- 
lects are evidently formed on the same plan. They have been 
exposed to the same influences, and have changed in. nearly the 
same degree. Dr Pope (“Outlines of Tuda Grammar’’), who con- 
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siders the initial n of nan, I, a late addition, thinks the initial n of 
nin (or nt), thou, undoubtedly radical. If, then, mis to be regarded 
as undoubtedly radical in ni, though it disappears in most of the 
inflexions, and in the personal terminations of all the verbs, and 
though even the nominative becomes? in Tu]u and ivu in poetical 
Telugu, may we not conclude that the initial n of nan, I, though 
not radical (I have never claimed for it that distinction), carries 
us back to a period in the history of the language beyond which we 
can do little more than guess our way? 


What was the included vowel of the primitive Dravidian pro- 
noun? We have only to choose, I think, between a and e. 6 is 
found in the plural in some connections in Tamil and Malayalam, 
but it is derived, as I think I have shown, from the @ of @m. Thei 
which makes its appearance in a solitary instance in Malayalam 
is quite exceptional, and seems to be the result of attraction. en, 
which occupies so important a place in almost all the dialects, both 
in the inflexion and in the verbal terminations, seems to point to a 
nominative in én, the best representative of which is the classical 
Telugu é@nu. On the other hand, in the greater number of the dia- 
lects, including both the cultivated dialects in Southern India and 
the uncultivated dialects in the hills in Northern India, the nomi- 
native is n@n or an. a,I think, is to be preferred, on account of 
the existence of a tendency in almost all languages, and particularly 
in the Dravidian, to weaken ainto e, whilst I cannot discover any 
distinct trace of the existence of the contrary tendency. The ten- 
dency of the Tamil to weaken a into e may best be illustrated by 
Sanskrit derivatives, inasmuch as in these cases we know which 
vowel was the original, and which was the corruption. Some have 
been quoted already, as showing the tendency of ya in particular 
to change into ¢; but the following examples, in connection with 
other consonants, may be added—e.g., japa, Sans. prayer, Tam. 
$ebam; bala, Sans. strength, Tam. balam. This tendency shows 
itself in the pronunciation of many Sanskrit words used in Tamil 
in which the vowel remains unaltered in writing. I should add that 
Dr Gundert appears to consider not ya, but ye, euphonised to 3, 
the primitive form of this pronoun. He admits, however, that e is 
only another form of a. 


What is the origin of the final n of yan, nan, &c.? Whatever 
be its origin, it seems to me certain that it is not radical. It is more 
persistent than the initial m, but in the plural it is uniformly reject- 
ed, and m (probably from the copulative um), the sign of plural- 
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ity distinctive of the personal pronouns, used instead. The sign of 
plurality is not added to n, as it would have been if n had been 
regarded as a part of the root, or even asa help to the expression 
of the idea of personality, but substituted for it. If we compare 
nan, I, with nam, we, nin, thou, with nim, you, tan, self, with tam, 
selves, it is evident that the final nis a sign of the singular number, 
and the final ma sign of the plural. The pronominal base is evi- 
dently the same in both numbers; and the certainty of this is not 
affected by any question that may arise as to the shape of the oldest 
form of the pronominal base. If we regard yan as more primitive 
than nan, the conclusion we come to must be the same, the plural 
of yan being yam. This appears to prove that n@ (or ya) denotes 
either I or we, according to the singularity or plurality of the suf- 
fixed particle (n@+n=I1 alone; n@tm=I’s (egoque) we); and 
that the final m of nan, no less than the final m of nam, isa sign, 
not of personality, but merely of number. 


Is the final 2 of nan a sign of gender as well as of number? Is 
it a sign of the masculine singular, and connected with an or n, the 
ordinary masculine singular suffix of the Tamil? ‘The pronouns of 
the first and second persons are naturally epicene, but it is not 
unusual in the Indo-European languages to find them assuming the 
grammatical forms of the masculine. Thus in Sanskrit the ter- 
minations of the oblique cases of the pronouns of the first and 
second persons, are those which are characteristic of the masculine 
gender. I am not inclined, however, to adopt this explanation of 
the origin of the final m of the Dravidian personal pronouns. I am 
not satisfied, either, with the supposition that this final is merely 
euphonic, like the final nasal of the Tartar maf, I. The explana- 
tion which appears to me to suit the facts of the case best is, that 
this n is identical with the an, alternating with am, which is so 
largely used, especially in Tamil and Malayalam, asa formative of 
neuter singular nouns—e.g., ur-an, Tam, strength=ur-am. It 
would thus accord in use (possibly in part even in origin) with the 
final am of the nominative of the Sanskrit personal pronouns, 
ah-am, I, tv-am, thou, svay-am. (sva-m), self (compare Greek 
evév) (egon), which is evidently a formative, and_ identical 
with one of the most common nominative and accusative singular 
neuter case-signs. (See “The Noun: the Nominative.’’) Compare 
the optional use of m instead of nm, as the final consonant of the 
pronoun of the first person in classical Canarese—e.g., am, I, instead 
of an. Soalsothe same dialect has avam for he, instead of avan. 
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am, the formative of the nominative of the Sanskrit pronouns, 
is used not only by the singulars, but, in later Sanskrit at least, by 
the plurals—e.g., vayam, we, yayam, you; but properly these plurals 
are to be regarded as abstract neuter singulars in form, though 
plurals in signification. The Dravidian formative am or an is 
exclusively singular. 


Whatever be the origin of the final n in question, it must have 
had a place in the personal and reflexive pronouns from a very 
early period, for we find it in the Brahui ten, self (compare Dravi- 
dian ¢@n), and in the Ostiak nyn, thou (compare Dravidian nin). 
This throws light on the probability of the supposition I advanced 
with regard to the initial n of ndn—viz., that though nan was appa- 
rently derived from yan, the date of its origin might be far earlier 
than that of any portion of the literature which is written in what 
are sometimes called the ancient dialects. 


If, as we have seen, n@ or ya@ is to be regarded as the primitive 
form of the Dravidian pronoun of the first person, and the final xz 
as merely a sign of number, it might appear extraordinary that in 
the pronominal terminations of the verb the initial n (or y») should 
have invariably and altogether disappeared, whilst the first person 
singular should be represented, either by the final n alone, or by 
the fragmentary vowel e alone. Similar anomalies, however, are 
discoverable in other languages. In Hebrew, anachnu, we, from 
anach (in actual use andki), I, with the addition of nu, a sign of 
plurality, is the full form of the plural of the pronoun of the first 
person; yet in the verbal terminations anachnu is_ represented 
solely by nu, the final fragment, which originally was only a. suffix 
of number. But we need not go beyond the range of the Dravidian 
languages themselves for an illustration. We are furnished with 
a perfectly parallel case by the Telugu. The pronoun of the second 
person singular in Telugu is niou, thou, from ni the radical base, 
and vu, an euphonic addition. This vu is of so little importance to 
the expression of the idea of personality, that it totally disappears 
in all the oblique cases, Nevertheless, it forms the regular termi- 
nation of the second person singular of the Telugu verb, and it has 
acquired this use precisely like the m which forms the ordinary 
termination of the first person singular of the Dravidian verb, 
simply from the accident of position, seeing that it is not even a 
sign of number, like the n of the first person, much less of perso- 
nality, but is merely an euphonisation. 

Supposing 7d, y@ or @, to be the primitive form of the Dravi- 
dian pronoun of the first person, and ni, yi or i (as we shall pre- 
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sently find it to be) the corresponding form of the pronoun of the 
second person, it seems evident that the only essential difference 
between the two consists in the difference between the two vowels 
a and i. We seem to be able also to trace back these pronouns 
historically to the same two vowels. The initial consonant, what- 
ever be the consonant used, seems to be the common property of 
both pronouns and the means by which their personality is express- 
ed, whilst the annexed a restricts the signification to the first 
person, or that of the speaker; 7, to the second person, or that of 
the person addressed. Some resemblance to this arrangement may 
be noticed in the personal pronouns of the Hebrew, in which I is 
an-Oki; thou, an-ta (corrupted into at-ta). The method adopted 
by the Dravidian languages of expressing the difference between 
the first person and the second by means of the vowels a and i, 
does not appear to be the result of accident. It is probably founded 
on some ultimate principle, though it may be difficult or immpossible 
now to discover what that principle is. If the pronominal bases, 
a andi, be considered as identical with a andi, the demonstrative 
bases, an idea which would suit the signification, and which is cor- 
roborated by the circumstance that u, the next vowel in order, is 
also a demonstrative, we are met by the apparently insurmount- 
able difficulty that in all the Dravidian tongues, and (as far as the 
use of these demonstrative vowels extends) in all the tongues of 
the Indo-European family also, a is not the proximate, but the 
remote, demonstrative; and zis not the remote, but the proximate; 
whilst uw is used in Tamil as an intermediate between these two. 
If this supposition had been well grounded, we should have ex- 
pected to find 7 mean I, and @, thou. But what we actually find is 
that @ means I, andi, thou. In Tamil, avvidam, literally that place, is 
occasionally used as a polite periphrasis for you, and ivvidam, lite- 
rally this place, as a courtly periphrasis for we. So in Malayalam, 
addéham, literally that body, is sometimes used for thou, and iddé- 
ham, literally this body, for I. angu, thither, means also, in Mala- 
yalam, to thee, to you; imgu, hither, to me, to us. This use of the 
demonstrative vowels is exactly the reverse of the use to which 
we find a andz put in the personal pronouns in all the Dravidian 
dialects. It seems useless, therefore, to look to the existing demon- 
strative bases for the origin of the @ of na, I, and thei of ni, thou. 


Is any weight to be attributed to the circumstance that a, being 
the easiest and most natural of all vowel sounds, has the first place 
in all lists of vowels, whilst 1, being the next easiest vowel sound, 
stands second? ‘The first vowel sound would thus be taken to 
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represent the first person, whilst the second person would be rep- 
resented by the second vowel sound. If this theory had anything 
to support it beyond its plausibility, it would take us very far back 
indeed into the history of the origin of human speech. It is remark- 
able, however, that this theory seems to receive confirmation from 
the Chinese, which exhibits probably the oldest stage of human 
speech of which any written records survive. According to Mr 
Edkins, the oldest forms of the first two pronouns in Chinese were 
a andi. I may add that the most peculiar and distinctive, possibly 
the most ancient, of the Dravidian demonstratives—the demon- 
strative which denotes in Tamil, Malayalam, Canarese, something 
intermediate between a and i—was u. We thus find the whole of 
the first three simple vowels utilised, a=I; i=thou; u=he, 
she, it. 


Extra-Dravidian Relationship—We now enter upon a _ com- 
parison of a, ya, or na, the Dravidian pronoun of the first person, 
with the pronouns of the same persons which are contained in other 
families of tongues, for the purpose of ascertaining its relationship. 
As na constitutes the personal element in nam, we, as well as in 
nan, I (and it is the same with ya and a, the verbal forms), it is 
evident that our comparison should not be exclusively restricted 
to the singular, but that we are at liberty to include in the com- 
parison the plurals of this pronoun in the various languages which 
are compared ; for it is not improbable @ priori that some analogies 
may have disappeared from the singular which have been retained 
in the plural. It is also to be remembered that we are not obliged 
to restrict ourselves to comparing the pronouns of other families 
of languages with the Dravidian ya alone. ya may be older than 
fia, na, or a; yet each of these is old enough for any comparison 
that can be instituted. 


All pronouns of the first person singular that have been used 
at any time in Asia, Europe, or Northern Africa, whether it be in 
connection with the Indo-European, the Semitic, or Scythian family 
of tongues, can more or less distinctly be traced back, I believe, to 
two roots. Each of those roots has been preserved in Sanskrit, 
and in the more primitive members of the Indo-European family 
one (ah) in the nominative, the other, and by far the more widely 
prevalent one (ma), in the oblique cases. In order, therefore, to 
investigate the affiliation of the Dravidian pronoun of the first 
person, it will be necessary to extend our inquiries over a wider 
area than usual. 
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1. Semitic Analogies.—The Semitic pronoun presents some 
remarkable analogies to the Dravidian. This will appear on com- 
paring the Dravidian n@ with the corresponding Hebrew ani, with 
the prefix an of the Hebrew andki, of the Egyptian anuk, and of 
the Babylonian anaku, Gnaka, or anku, and especially with the 
Jewish-Syriac ena, the Christian-Syriac an@, and the Ethiopic and 
Arabic ana. The plural of the Aramaic ana is formed by suffixing n 
(the final consonant of in or an): we may therefore compare the 
Tamil nam, we, with the Aramaic plural anan, and also with the 
Egyptian plural anen. 


Notwithstanding this remarkable resemblance between the 
Semitic pronoun and the Dravidian, it is doubtful whether the re- 
semblance is not merely accidental. The Semitic initial syllable an, 
in which the resemblance resides, is not confined to the pronouns 
of the first person. We find it not only in ana (from anah, and that 
again from anah), I, but also in the Arabic and Old Hebrew anta 
and the Aramaic ant, thou (Egyptian, en-tek, en-ia). The prefix 
being precisely the same in both cases, the pronoun of the second 
person seems to have as good a claim to it as that of the first, It 
does not seem, moreover, to be an essential part of either pronoun 
for we find a similar prefix in the third person in some of the Semi- 
tic dialects—e.g., in the Egyptian entuf, he, entus, she, and the 
Chaldaic and Hebrew suffix enhu, he. Moreover, the alliance of 
the Semitic pronouns of the first and second persons with the Indo- 
European comes out into more distinct relief when this prefix is laid 
aside. When the initial an is removed from the pronoun of the first 
person, we cannot doubt the connection of the remaining syllable 
(okt, ah, ah, uk, aku, or ak) with the Sanskrit ah, the Gothic 4k, 
and the Greek-Latin ¢ g., and it is equally evident that when an or 
en is rejected from the pronouns of the second person (anita, anti, 
ant, entek, enta), the ta, ti, te, or t, which remains, allied to the Sanskrit 
and Latin tu. 


It has sometimes been supposed that this Semitic prefix an is 
simply euphonica sort of initial munnation like that which is 
admitted to exist in the Talmudic inhi, he, when compared with 
the ordinary and undoubtedly more ancient Hebréw Aad. On this 
supposition, it is allied, in nature and origin, to the euphonic suffixes 
or nunnations which may be observed in the Greek eYiévm (egdné@), 
in the Finnish mi-na, I, and in the final nasal of the North Indian 
main, 1, and taifi or wf, thou. If this be the ofigin-of the Semitic 
prefix an, it must certainly be unconnected with the Dravidian na 
or and, 
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Sir H. Rawlinson supposes an to be a particle of specification, a 
sort of definite article; and he also considers it to be identical with 
am, the termination of the Sanskrit personal pronouns ah-am, I, 
tv-am, thou va-y-am, we, yi-y-am, you. The only difference, he 
says, is that the particle is prefixed in the one family of languages, 
and suffixed in the other, with a change of m into its equivalent 
nasal n. I have already stated that I regard the Sanskrit termina- 
tion am as the ordinary termination of the nominative of the neuter 
singular, and as used instead of the masculine and feminine, simply 
because of the intense personality which is inherent in the first and 
second personal pronouns, especially in their nominatives, and which 
renders the terminations distinctive of those genders unnecessary. 


I have also stated that I regard it as probable that the terminal 
n of the Dravidian personal pronouns is identical with the formative 
an or am of many Dravidian neuter singular nouns, and possible that 
it is identical also with the Sanskrit nominative-accusative neuter 
case-sign am, which has found its way, as it appears to me, into the 
nominatives of the Sanskrit pronouns ah-am, &c. If the initial an 
‘of the Semitic languages is allied to the final am of the Sanskrit 
aham, then it may possibly be allied also to the final n or an of the 
Dravidian pronouns na-n, I, ni-n, thou, ¢a-n, self. On the whole, 
however, it appears to me more probable that the resemblance be- 
tween the Semitic and Dravidian languages on this point, though 
deserving of notice, is altogether accidental. 


°2. Indo-European Analogies.—It has already been remarked 
that there appear to be but two pronouns of the first person singular 
known to the Indo-European family of tongues, as to the Semitic 
and Scythian, one of which appears in the nominative of the older 
Indo-European languages, the other in the oblique cases. The 
nominative of this pronoun is ah-am in Sanskrit, ad-am in Old 
Persian, az-em in Zend, eg-o in Latin and Greek (€¥aév=aham) 
(eg6n), ik in Gothic, th in the Old German, az in the Old Slavonic, 
asz in Lithuanian, and g@ in Bohemian. We find substantially the 
same root in the Semitic ah, ah, uk, aku, Oki, &c., and in several lan- 
guages of the Malayo—Polynesian group—e.g., Malay aku, Tagala 
aco, Tahitian au. 

The oblique cases of the pronoun of the first person singular in 
the Indo-European family are formed from a totally different base 
from that of the nominative, and of his oblique base perhaps the 
best representative is the Sanskrit ma. m forms the most prominent 
and essential portion of ma; and this m is followed either by a or by 
some vowel which appears to have been derived from it. In the 
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oblique cases of Sanskrit, this pronoun has the form of ma, when- 
ever the nature of the succeeding syllable allows a to remain un- 
changed—e.g., ma-yi, in me, ma-ma, of me. In the secondary forms 
of the dative and the genitive it becomes ma. In Zend and Old 
Persian, ma preponderates, whilst compounded and abbreviated 
vowels appear in the Zend dative-genitives mé@, moi; and a pro- 
nominal base in ama is found in some of the Old Persian prepositio- 
nal compounds. In the Greek ypé, éyé, poi nov (me, eme, mot, mou), 
&c., the vowel which is employed vibrates between ¢e and o each of 
which is naturally derived from a; whilst the initial e of éyé is in 
accordance with the tendency of Greek to prefix a vowel to certain 
words beginning with a consonant—e.g., ovoya (onoma), for vopa 
(ndma). Latin has me, except in the dative, which is mihi. Gothic 
has mi and mei (gen. meina). Lithuanian uses man as the basis of 
its oblique cases; though possibly the final of this form belongs 
properly, like the z of Gothic, to the sign of the genitive. 


In the pronominal terminations of the verb in the Indo-Euro- 
pean languages, the first person singular almost invariably makes 
use of this oblique pronominal base, in preference to the base of 
the nominative, with such modifications as euphony may require. 
The termination of the first person singular is mi: or m in Sanskrit 
and Zend, in all primary and secondary verbs. We have the same 
ending in Greek verbs in »t (mi), and in the par (maz) of the middle 
voice; in the m of the Latin sum and inguam, in the Lithuanian mt, 
in the Polish am, in the Armenian em, in the New Persian am. It 
becomes m in the old High German gam, I go; tuom, I do; and bim 
or pim (Sans. bhavami), I am, converted in modern German to bin. 


On comparing the pronominal terminations of the Indo-Euro- 
pean verb, it is evident that the preponderance of use and authority 
is in favour of mi, and that m has been derived from mi by abbre- 
viation. It seems equally clear, however, that mi itself has been 
derived from ma, the normal base of the oblique cases ; for in all 
languages a evinces a tendency to be converted into some weaker 
vowel, 7, ¢, or 0; whereas no instance is adducible of the opposite 
process. Perhaps the best illustration of the regularity of this 
change from ma to mi is that which is furnished by the Esthonian, 
a Finnish dialect, in which each of the personal pronouns has two 
forms, the one primitive, the other euphonised—e.g., ma or minna, 
I; sa or sinna, thou. 


The question of the relative antiquity of the nominative base agh 
and the inflexional base ma does not appear to me to be one of any 
great importance, both bases, as we have seen, being of immense 
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antiquity. Still, if any considerable difference in age exists, I am 
inclined to consider ma as the older. Children learn to say ‘mine’ 
long before they discover the meaning and use of I; and it may 
have been the same in the childhood of nations. ma, the base of 
mine, may probably claim to be one of the oldest shapes of the 
pronoun of the first person now discoverable in the world. 


We have now to inquire whether any analogy is discoverable 
between the Dravidian na, ya, or a, and the ultimate Indo-European 
base ma. Ido not seek for traces of the derivation of the one from 
the other. The only admissible idea, as it appears to me, is that of 
analogy, or remote relationship. Before proceeding further in the 
inquiry, it is desirable that we should ascertain what changes the 
m of ma sustains in the Indo-European languages themselves. It 
appears certain that ma changes into ma and va, and probable that 
it changes also into a. 


(1) The mof ma often changes in the Indo-European langu- 
ages into n, 


The final m of the first person of Sanskrit and Latin verbs (the 
abbreviation and representative of mi or ma) has in some instances 
degenerated into n in Greek—e.g., compare the Sanskrit Gsam, I 
was, and the corresponding Latin eram, with the Greek py (én) ; 
and adada-m ¢38i-Sw-v (edi-dod-n). We see a similar change of m 
into m, on comparing the modern German bin, I am, with the old 
High German bim or pim; and the Persian hastam, I am, with 
the Beluchi hastjan. Compare also the Laghmani pakan, I go. 


The n which constitutes the initial and radical consonant of the 
plural of the pronoun of the first person in many of the Indo- 
European languages is evidently, like the final m of the singular 
terminations referred to above, derived from an older m. One of 
the oldest forms of the plural of this pronoun, if not the very oldest, 
is that which is employed in the verbal inflexions, and which in 
Sanskrit is mas (Vedic-Sanskrit masi), in Latin mus, in Greek pev 
(men) (for the more ancient and more correct AMolic wes) (mes) : 
the most natural explanation of which pronominal ending is to con- 
sider it as derived from ma, the old first person singular, by the ad- 
dition of s, the sign of plurality. The m of this primeval mas often 
becomes n—e.g., in the Latin nos, the Celtic ni, the Greek vat (ndi) ; 
and also in the Sanskrit secondary forms nas and nau, the Zend no, 
and the Old Slavonic na. This m is evidently a weakening of m, 
and represents the personality of the pronoun of the first person, 
irrespective of the idea of number; which is expressed, I conceive, 
by the subsequent portion of the word. It is remarkable that in 
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Welsh, whilst the absolute forms of the personal pronouns I and we, 
are mi and ni respectively, the personal terminations of the verb m 
and n are often found to change places, so that the first person sin- 
gular comes to be represented by n, and the corresponding plural 
by m—e.g., gwelwn, I saw; gwelem, we saw. Something similar has 
been observed in the Greek édidovp (edidoun), compared with the 
plural of the same, éSidou¢v (edidomen) ; but the use of n in the sing- 
gular and m in the plural in verbal terminations, is much more 
systematic in the Welsh and its related dialects than in Greek. The 
Irish generally differs from those dialects in this particular—e.g., 
compare Irish cairim, I love, with the Welsh carwn. Welsh verbs 
of the first person, ending in nin the singular and m in the plural, 
bear a remarkable resemblance to the Tamil singular én, plural 
ém or Om. 


(2) The m changes also into v. » alternates with m as the 
initial and radical consonant of the plural of the first person in seve- 
ral Indo-European languages; and this v, I conceive, is merely a 
softened form of m. Tt was shown in the Part on ‘‘Sounds’’ that, in 
the Dravidian languages, wherever n and v are found to alternate, 
we have reason to conclude that both are derived from, or represent, 
an older m; and the rule appears to hold equally good in regard to 
the Indo-European languages. When we find in Sanskrit the nomi- 
native plural vayam (from va and the neuter formative am), we, 
and at the same time nas, which is optionally used for the accusa- 
tive, genitive, and dative plural of the same pronoun, we cannot 
avoid coming to the conclusion that both the na of nas and the va 
of vayam are derived from a more primitive ma. This idea is con- 
firmed by finding n and vin exactly the same connections in Zend. 
Compare the Old Slavonic plural mes, we, with the Gothic vets, and 
especially the Old Slavonic dual ve, we two, with the accusative of 
the same, na, us two. In the Lithuanian dual, v alternates, not with 
n, but with m—that is, with what appears to be the more primitive 
consonant. ‘The nominative-accusative masculine may be either 
ve-du or mu-du. In the personal endings of the Old Slavonic verb, 
ve represents the first person dual; in Lithuanian, va; whilst the 
plural proper ends in mu in the former language, and me in the 
latter. 


(3) The m of the pronoun of the first person disappears some- 
times altogether, so that ma changes into a. This is the only reason- 
able explanation that has been given of the origin of the Vedic asmé, 
we=arres (ammes). When this is compared with pushmé, you 
=vpfes (ummes), it is evident that smé, whatever its origin, is in 
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use simply a sign of the plural, and that as the pu (=iu) of pushmé 
represents the singular thou, so the a of asmé@ must represent the 
singular I. This being the case, a-sm@ must be equivalent to ma- 
smé. This seems to be the best explanation also of the @ of the 
Sanskrit dual avam, we two, probably derived, some think, from 
ma, I, and dva, two. We find the a of the plural asmé itself similarly 
lengthened in the Bengali nami, modern Bengali ami. (See “ Plura- 
lisation of Pronouns ”’). 


The same pronominal root m changes also in the Scythian ton- 
gues, as will be seen, tom and ng, and even to b; but at present we 
have to deal exclusively with the changes that take place in the 
Indo-European tongues. 


Can we now infer the existence of any relationship between the 
Dravidian pronominal base and the Indo-European? Is the Dra- 
vidian ya, varying to f% orm, on the one hand, and a on the other, 
connected in any way with the Indo-European ma, varying to na 
on the one hand, and on the other to va, and possibly also to a? I 
think we are warranted in inferring the existence of some connec- 
tion. It is more difficult, as it appears to me, to suppose that these two 
series of words, belonging to the earliest requirements of human 
speech, identical in meaning, and so nearly alike in form, were from 
the beginning independent of one another, than that an ultimate 
relationship of some kind existed between them. If we were at 
liberty to compare the Dravidian na directly with the Indo-Euro- 
pean ma, no room for doubt could exist—ma, as we have seen, being 
proved to change into ma. And even though we are obliged to be 
suspicious of the credentials of the Dravidian na, and to prefer ya 

as probably a better representative of the very oldest form of the 
' word, yet we are not altogether precluded thereby from making 
the comparison under consideration, the antiquity of ma being al- 
most as great as that of ya, just as the Indo-European na, va, anda 
must be almost as ancient as ma. ya,it is true, is not one of the 
shapes the primeval ma is found to have assumed within the circle 
of the Indo-European tongues; but as ma is not confined to that 
family, but is the common property also of the languages of the Scy- 
thian group, in which it will be found to have sustained a set of 
changes peculiar to them, it does not seem unreasonable to. sup- 
pose that ya, varying to fia, may have been the shape it first assumed 
amongst the early Dravidians. 


3. Scythian Analogies—When we examine the personal pro- 
nouns of the Scythian group of tongues, some independent and very 
interesting analogies to the Dravidian pronoun are brought to light. 
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The pronominal root which constitutes the basis of the oblique 
cases in the Indo-European languages, is adopted in the languages 
of the Scythian family, not only in the oblique cases, but also in the 
nominative itself. Whilst in both families the oblique cases are 
substantially the same, the Indo-European uses as its nominative 
the base in ah, the Scythian the base in ma. There are a few lan- 
guages even in the Indo-European family in which ma has found its 
way into the nominative—e.g., the Celtic has mi, the New Persian 
man, the North Indian vernaculars maifi. In some cases, also, es- 
pecially in the later dialects of this family, the accusative has come 
to be used instead of the nominative, in violation of ordinary gram- 
matical rules. Thus, the Singhalese mama, the Kavi mami, and 
the Cuneiform Persian mam, are probably accusatives in their 
origin, like the Italian mi and the French moi. On the other hand, 
we are met by one, and only one, exceptional case in the Scythian 
tongues. The Scythian of the Behistun inscriptions makes use of 
hu as its nominative; but in mi, the corresponding possessive 
suffix, the ordinary Scythian base reappears. 


(1) The nominative (as well as the oblique cases) of the first 
personal pronoun in all existing languages of the Scythian group is 
derived from a base in ma; and it will be shown that this ma not 
unfrequently comes into perfect accordance with the Dravidian 
pronoun, by changing into nga and na. In those languages ma is 
very generally euphonised or nasalised by the addition of a final n, 
or of an obscure nasal resembling the Sanskrit anusv@ra; in con- 
sequence of which, not ma, but maf, may be stated to be the normal 
form of the Scythian pronoun, and this bears a closer resemblance 
than mato the Dravidian nan. The addition of this euphonic nasal 
is not unknown even to the Indo-European languages. It may be 
seen in the Persian man, the Sindhian man, and the Beltchi menik; 
and a similar inorganic addition is apparent in the old Greek eYdvn 
(eg6né), as also in Tyvn (tuné). This nasal is much more common, 
however, and more characteristic in the Scythian tongues. On exa- 
mining the Turkish family of tongues, we find men in Oriental Tur- 
kish; man in Turkoman; mam in Khivan; ben (m degraded to 6) in 
Ottoman Turkish. In the Finnish family, the Finnish proper has 
mina; the Lappish mon; the Esthonian ma or minna; the Mordvin 
and Votiak mon; the Ostiak ma (dual min, plural men); the Magyar 
én. The Samoiede dialects have man, mani. In both Mongolian and 
Manchu the nominative of this pronoun is bi; but this is evidently 
corrupted from mi (like the Ottoman ben, from the Oriental or 
Uigur men) ; and it is mi, with a final nasal, which forms the basis 
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of the oblique cases. In both languages the genitive is mi-nu or 
mi-ni; and the dative is men-dou in Mongolian, min-de in Manchu. 


It is evident from the above comparison that the true and es- 
sential representative of this pronoun in the Scythian tongues is 
ma. In many of those idioms ma still retains its place unchanged, 
or may optionally be used instead of the later man. The Mingre- 
lian has ma, the Saunian mi, the Lasian ma, the Georgian me. The 
Finnish has both me or ma and mina, and also mia; the Ostiak both 
min and ma. 


It is found also in those languages in which man constitutes 
the isolated pronoun that m is used as its equivalent in the per- 
sonal terminations of the verbs, and generally in all inflexional 
compounds. We see this usage illustrated in the colloquial langu- 
ages of Northern India and in Persian. For example, whilst man 
is the nominative of the Persian pronoun, the basis of the oblique 
cases is not man, but ma (e.g., ma-ra, me, of me); and the prono- 
minal ending of the verb in the first person singular ism. In a 
similar manner, in the Turkish family of languages, m is used in 
composition as the equivalent of man or men. Thus, in Oriental 
Turkish, whilst men is retained in the present tense—e.g., b6la-men, 
I am—the preterite is contented with m alone—e.g., boldi-m, 1 was. 


The same suffix is used to denote the first person singular in 
most of the Scythian possessive compounds, a class of words which 
is peculiar to the Scythian family—e.g., Turkish bada@-m, my father, 
from baba, father, and m, the representative of the first person 
singular. In the Magyar also, though the isolated pronoun of the 
first person singular is én, yet m is used instead of n in 
the possessive compounds and “ objective’’ inflexional terminations 
—e.g., from atya, father, is formed the possessive compound atya-m, 
my father; and the first person singular of ‘‘objective’’ verbs ends 
in m—e.g., s eretem, I love (some one). It is also to be noticed 
that whilst the Magyar has én asthe singular of the isolated pro- 
noun, its plural is mi or mink; the former of which is evidently 
pluralised from ma or me, the latter from min. 

(2) It was shown that the initial and radical m of the Indo- 
European pronoun was occasionally converted into n: we have now 
to show that a similar change from m to n is apparent in the Scy- 
thian languages also, and that in some of those languages 7 has 
become as distinctive of the first person as in the Dravidian family 
itself. In Finnish, though the isolated form of this pronoun is ma 
or mina, yet in all inflexional additions and compounds m is repre- 
sented by n—e.g., from isd, father, is formed isa-ni, my father, and 
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from 6l, to be, is formed 6l-en,I am. This final 2 is not derived from 
the euphonic n of mina; but from a direct conversion of m into m; 
for though we see the same euphonic addition of m in sina (from 
se or sia), thou, yet we have ¢ alone (the equivalent of s) in 6l-et, 
thou art. n has, therefore, become in Finnish, as in Dravidian, the 
ordinary sign of the first person singular of the verb; though there 
is this difference, that in Dravidian the 2 is the final 7, which is 
distinctive only of numbers, whereas the Finnish n seems to be 
derived by conversion from an older m, the initial m of ma. 


The Magyar én, I, appears to be still more nearly allied to the 
Dravidian pronoun ; and in this case n is certainly derived from m, 
for whilst n is found in the nominative, m is used instead in all pos- 
sessive compounds and verbal inflexions. With the Magyar nomi- 
native @n, compare the Tamil-Canarese én, or en. May we also 
compare an, I, in the Lar, a Sindhian dialect? A similar form of 
this pronoun is found in the Mordvin, another idiom of the Finnish 
or Ugrian family, in which, whilst mon is the isolated nominative, 
an is used instead in verbal inflexions—e.g., paz-an, I (am) the 
Lord. 

In the Olet or Calmuck dialect of the Mongolian tongue, there 
are distinct traces of the same change of ma into na; and in this in- 
stance the n appears, not as the final, but as the initial, and is there- 
fore in more perfect accordance with the n of the Dravidian pro- 
nominal base. The nominative of this pronoun in Calmuck is bi 
(from mz), and the same base appears in the genitive mini; but 
the rest of the oblique cases are formed, not from bi or mi, but from 
nad or na—e.g., na-da, to me, na-da-cdze, from me, and also na-mai, 
me. We here discover the existence of a pronominal base in na 
(probably derived from ma), which is in remarkable agreement with 
one of the forms of the Dravidian base. 


In a few of the Scythian languages, the isolated pronoun, in- 
cluding its nominative, seems to be almost identical with that of the 
Dravidian family—e.g,, na in the Quasi Qumuk, a Caucasian dia- 
lect ; and ne in Motor, a dialect of the Samoiede; na or nai in Corean; 
neor ni in Basque. In the East Asian languages, gn or ng (which 
are pronounced alike) are often found to take the place of n. Some 
times n and gn alternate in the same language, like m and & in 
Tamil-Malayalam, The Canton Chinese is ngo; the Mandarin, wo. 
Old Chinese forms, according to Mr Edkins, are nga, ga, go, kan, a. 
The analogy of the pronoun of the second person would seem _ to 
show that a was the oldest form of all. Compare Burman, n@ or 
nga; Tibetan, written na, colloquial gnya (‘ mine,’ written naki, nayi, 
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colloquial gnay); Tetenge, an Assam dialect, ne; Mikir, ne; Khari 


Naga, nt. The Burman nga prevails in the languages of the sub- 
Himalayan tribes. A very common form among those tribes, and 
those of the north-eastern frontier, including also the Kols of Cent- 
ral India, ends in ng—e.g., ang, ung, ing, aing. I am not clear, how- 
ever, as to the nature of the relationship of the latter forms to ma, 
nga, and na, the High Asian group, with which the Dravidian (and 
also the Indo-European) pronoun seems to stand in closer connec- 
tion. I feel, however, on tolerably firm ground in comparing the 
Tibetan na, I, colloquial nga, with the Malayalam #4; and if so, the 
Chinese ngo, especially when examined in the light of the Chinese 
ni, thou, may also be allowed to claim kindred. We may here, too, 
compare the Australian pronouns of the first person—viz., nga, 


nganya, I; its dual, ngalee, we two; and the plurals ngadlu and 
nadju, we. 


(3) A few traces of the softening of na or nga to ya and a, or 
at least of the use of ya and a instead of nga and na, may also 
perhaps be discovered in the East Asian languages, Thus the 
Sgau-Karen is y@, yah: the Pwo-Karen yer; the Manyak a. The 
Pekin Chinese wo may also be compared. 


On the whole, we seem to have reason to conclude that the 
various forms which the pronoun of the first person singular as- 
sumes in the Scythian group of languages, and which we have now 
compared, are identical. Possibly, also, we may see reason to con- 
clude that the Scythian forms (ma, na, ba, nga, ya) have had a 
common origin with the Indo-European (ma, va, na, and a). The 


_Dravidian ya, na, a, bear so close a resemblance to the pronouns of 
-both groups (especially, as we have seen, to the Scythian), that we 


seem to be justified in regarding them as related to both in com- 
mon. If this be admitted, we seem to be justified in arriving at the 
conclusion that one and the same pronoun of the first person, 
probably ma, was the common property of the whole Japhetic 
family prior to the separation of the Indo-European tribes from 
the Scythian. The conclusion arrived at by Professor Hunfalvy 
(in his paper on the study of the Turanian languages, read at the 
International Congress of Orientalists, 1874) is substantially simi- 
lar. He notices the resemblances between the Aryan and 
Turanian languages with regard to the personal pronouns, and 
then says that ‘‘ considering this fact, he is inclined to suppose that 
a stage of language anterior to both classes must have existed. ”’ 
He thinks he sees also in certain single words, as papa,mama, &c., 
visible remains of that ancient form of speech. 
D. 49 
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2. PRONOUN OF THE SECOND PERSON SINGULAR 


Comparison of Dialects.—Our first inquiry, as with respect to 
the pronoun of the first person singular, must be what appears to 
have been the primitive form of this pronoun. 


In Tamil, ni, which is properly the crude base, is invariably 
used as the isolated nominative, instead of nin—the form which 
would correspond by rule to ndn, the nominative of the first person 
singular, That nin originally constituted the nominative even in 
Tamil, appears from this, that the oblique cases in the higher 
dialect agree in using nin as the base to which the case-suffixes are 
attached. un is occasionally used as the inflexion in the classics, 
always in the colloquial dialect. Another form which is occasionally 
used in the classics is niy, in which the final » appears to bear 
the same relation to n as the initial n of y@n or nan of the first 
person—that is, it has either been softened form 2, or is the primi- 
tive letter from which n was hardened. This final » appears aJso 
in dy and oy, two of the personal terminations of verbs and 
conjugated nouns. The final nm of this pronoun, though it is 
generally lost altogether in the nominative, and is only represent- 
ed occasionally by y, is invariably retained in the inflexional base, 
in which it is the initial 7 that becomes liable to alteration. When 
the initial vowel is retained, the included vowel is either i or uw 
(nin or nun), generally the former, but when it is discarded, u 
(un) is the only vowel in use. The inflexions now described are 
nin, nun, un. In the personal terminations of the Tamil verb, 
this pronoun is represented by the suffixes, ay, 67, ei, or 7; from 
eaah of which suffixes the final n, as well as the initial, has dis- 
appeared. In the poetical dialect of the language, the initial m at 
first sight appears to have retained its place in such forms as 
nadandanei, thou didst walk, and in the corresponding plural 
nadandanir, ye walked; but the n of these pronominal terminations 
(net and nir) is merely euphonic (as in similar terminations of 
the first person of the verb already mentioned), and is inserted 
for the purpose of keeping separate the contiguous vowels of 
nadanda-ei and nadanda-ir, 


The root of the verb is regularly used in Tamil as the second 
person singular of the imperative, without any pronominal suffix, 
and even without any euphonic addition; but the second person 
plural of the imperative in the colloquial dialect is formed by the 
addition of um, which is probably identical with the um or m which 
constitutes the normal sign of plurality in Dravidian pronouns, and 
is probably in itself the copulative ‘and’ or also. (See the pro- 
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noun of the first person.) Compare this with the optional addition 
of mu to the root in Telugu to form the imperative singular. Pro- 
perly mu forms an honorific singular, and is thereore to be regard- 
ed, like the Tamil um, as a plural in original signification. In the 
higher dialect of Tamil, ay and ir, the ordinary representatives of 
these pronouns in the verbal inflexions, are often added to the 
root to form the singular and plural imperative—e. g., keJay, hear 
thou, kéfir, hear ye. These forms appear at first sight to be iden- 
tical with kéjay, thou hearest not, and &éfir, ye hear not; but they 
are not really identical, as Beschi supposed, for it will be shown 
in the section on the ‘Negative Verb” that a, probably a relic of 
al, not, as an element in all negative forms; though in these, and 
in some other instances, it has been absorbed in the succeeding 
long vowels, 


The plural forms of this pronoun in Tamil are as follows:- 
nom. nir, niyir, nivir, ninga]; inflexion, num, um, ungal, nin, the 
singular poetical inflexion, does not become nim in the plural, as 
might be expected, and as we find it in Canarese, but only num. 
Personal terminations of the verb, ir, ir. Tamil grammarians give 
min (e¢.g., kenmin, hear ye) as one of the signs of the second per- 
son plural in the imperative. The nature of this form will be con- 
sidered in the section on the “Pluralisation of the Personal Pro- 
nouns.” 


In Malayalam, the nominative is ni, as in Tamil in both dialects; 
the inflexion nin, as in classical Tamil—e.g., ninakk’, to thee; plural 
nom. ninna], ninna]; inflexion ninnaj, also in the poets nim (e.g., 
nimmodu, with you), from the obsolete nom. nim. 


The TuJu nominative singular is 7 (comp. Tel. ivu, from an 
obsolete 7); inflexion nin’—e.g., nina, thy. In nikk’, to thee, the 
inflexion is ni. . Verbal termination a; plurals, nom. jr (chiefly 
used as an honorific singular, like nir in colloquial Tamil), also 
nikuju; inflexions tr’ and niku]’; verbal ending ar. 


In Canarese, the nominative of this pronoun in the colloquial 
dialect is nin-u, classical nin; but the crude form ni is often used 
instead of nin-u, as is always the case in Tamil. In both dialects 
the inflexion is nin—e.g., ninna, thy. In the persona! terminations 
of the verb this pronoun is much changed in all the Dravidian dia- 
lects. It mot only loses its initial n, like the pronoun of the first 
person, but its final n also disappears. Generally nothing remains 
in the verbal inflexions but the included vowel (probably the pri- 
mitive pronominal base), and that also is more or less modified by 
use, In the colloquial Canarese verb it appears as i, 7, tye, and e; 
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in classical Canarese ay only, closely resembling the Tamil dy. 
Plurals, nom. coll. nivu; class. nim; inflexion in both nim—e.g., 
nimma, your. Verbal terminations, coll. iri, iri, ari; class. ir. This 
ir is identical with one of the classical Tamil terminations. 


The Telugu nominative is nivu, expanded from ni by the addi- 
tion of the euphonic particle vu, mivu, Tel. thou, is identical in 
form, though not in meaning, with the modern Canarese plural of 
the same pronoun—viz., nivu, you, ni, the crude form, is also used, 
as in the other dialects. In the oblique cases, Telugu rejects the 
euphonic addition of vu, and uses ni, as its inflexional base, and also 
as its possessive. The objective alone follows the example of the 
other dialects in abbreviating the included vowel, and appending a 
final nasal. That case is nin-u or nin-nu, and is evidently formed 
from a-nominative nin-u. In the higher dialect of Telugu, ivu, 
from an obsolete nominative i, identical with the Tulu, is occasion- 
ally used instead of nivu. The Telugu plural of this pronoun has 
miru as the nominative, mi as the inflexion, and mimu as the accu- 
sative. Both miru and mimu indicate a base in mi, from which 
they have been formed by the addition of signs of plurality; and 
mi bears the same relation to the ni of the other dialects that md, 
the Telugu plural of the first person, does to the ordinary Dravidian 
na. How this change from n to m has taken place will be inquired 
into under the head of “The Plurals’. The plural in the higher 
dialect is iru. In the personal terminations of the verb, Telugu 
rejects every portion of the pronominal root, and employs only the 
euphonic addition vu or vz. 


The Tuda nominative is ni, inflexion nin, personal termination 
of verbz ore. Plural nominative nima, inflexion nim, personal 
termination of verb i or e, as in singular. In the dialect of the 
Kotas, the nominative is nt, inflexion nin, personal termination of 
verb 7. Plural nominative nime (also nive), inflexion nim, per- 
sonal termination of verb 77, irt. : 


In GOnd, the nominative singular is imma, which is evidently 
an older form of the plural used as the honorific singular. The 
inflexion is ni (niwa, thy), personal termination of the verb ni or 
7. Plural nominative immat, inflexion mi, as in Telugu; personal 
termination of verb it. The personal terminations of the first and 
second persons singular in GOnd require a little consideration. In 
both persons the initial of the isolated pronoun seems to hold its 
ground in some of the tenses in a manner which is not observed 
in ony other dialect—e.g., ayatdnan, I am becoming, a@pa@tdni, thou 
art becoming. In some other tenses (e.g., imperfect Gndan, I 
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became, perfect ati@n, I have become), the termination of the first 
person resembles that in use in most of the other dialects. In the 
second person (dndi, atti), the n, whatever its origin, disappears 
altogether, and is replaced by the ordinary Dravidian i. I prefer, 
therefore, to regard the n of the first and second persons, in these 
tenses, as the n of the pronoun of the third person singular, 6n, he, 
forming, when added to the root, a participial noun. dpat-On-a@ 
would then mean, I am one who becomes; 4@ydat-6n-i, thou art 
one who becomes. If this view is correct, nothing can be observed in 
those forms differing in reality from these in the other dialects. 


The Ku pronoun corresponds on the whole to the Telugu. No- 
minative singular inu, inflexion ni, personal termination of verb 1; 
plural nominative ir-u, inflexion mi, personal termination of verb 
éru, aru. 

The Rajmah&él nominative singular is nin, inflexion nin; plural 
nina, inflexion nim. Uraon nominative singular nien, inflexion nien; 
plural nominative Gsu, inflexion @ss’. 


The Brahui nominative is ni, as in most of the Dravidian dia- 
lects, inflexion n@; plural nominative num, one of the inflexions of 
the plural in classical Tamil; inflexion num (numa, your); verbal 
termination ri, as in many of the Dravidian dialects (compare aren, 
we are, areri, you are). 


See the ‘* Table of Pronouns’’ of the second person for the forms 
found in the minor dialects of Central India. 


We have now to consider the conclusion to be drawn from the 
comparison made above. We found three forms of the pronoun of 
the first person singular, nan, yan, dn, eachof which claimed to be 
the best representative of the original form; and of these yan, 
seemed to carry with it most authority, and to be probably the 
source from which n@n, on the one hand, and @n on the other, were 
derived. With regard to the pronoun of the second person sin- 
gular, there are only two forms (nin, in) whose relative antiquity 
we are called upon to decide. No claim can be set up on behalf 
of yin as a pronoun of the second person to correspond with the 
yan of the first person. If such a form ever existed, I can find no 
trace of it now left. The final n of nin orin (as of nan, yan, an), 
-has already been ascertained to be merely a sign of the singular 
number. In the plural it is replaced by m, the sign of the plura- 
lity, or r, ir, a relic of ivar, they (prox.) This final n of the sin- 
gular may, therefore, be dismissed from our consideration at once. 
On comparing ni and 7 with na and 4@, it seems evident that if the 
initial n of nan did not belong to the root, but was a product of 
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nasalisation, the initial m of nin cannot safely be regarded as radi- 
cal. If n@ was derived from a more primitive y@ or a, it seems 
evident that ni must have been derived from a more primitive i. 
The initial n of ni must be identical with the initial n of na. What 
ever the origin of the one may be, the origin of the other must 
be the same. Just as the initial » of na@ disappears from all the 
verbal terminations of the first person, so the initial n of ni dis- 
appears from all the verbal terminations of the second. If this 
initial n had been radical, if would have retained its place more or 
less firmly in the verbal inflexions, like the m of the Indo-European 
first person, and the ¢ or s of the second person of the same. As 
the initial n has disappeared so completely from the Dravidian 
verbal inflexions, though it sometimes retains its place as the in- 
flexional base of the oblique cases, I conclude that it is not radical, 
and that we are to consider i more primitive than ni. Still the 
antiquity of the initial » of ni must be enormously great—almost 
equal to that of 7 itself, seeing that we find it, as we shall presently 
see, in the Scythian of Behistun, and even in Chinese, in both of 
which the pronoun of the second person as ni. It is ni also in Bornu, 
a language of Central Africa. 


Even when looking at the Dravidian dialects alone, we cannot 
suppose ni much later in origin that 7. Whatever be the relative 
antiquity of ni andi, I consider the vowel, not the consonant, as the 
real pronominal base. The only question that remains, therefore, 
is, What is to be regarded as the oldest shape of this vowel ? We find 
i, u, and also, but more rarely, a an e. The last two may be left 
out of account. The vowels most generally used are 7 and wu. In the 
verbal terminations 7 has driven u out of the field altogether. On 
the whole, there seems to be more in favour of the antiquity of 7 
than of that of u, though it must be admitted that u changes more 
readily in Dravidian speech to 7 than 7 to u—e.g., puli, Tam. a tiger, 
becomes in the pronunciation of the vulgar pili; mun, before, 
becomes min, &c. It will be seen that generally in the Indo-Euro- 
pean languages the vowel of the pronoun of the first person is u, 
whilst in the Scythian languages it is 7. Possibly at the outset 
there was no very sharp line of distinction between these two 
sounds. At all events, we cannot safely venture to draw any such 
sharp line of distinction now between the 7 and uw of the pronoun 
of the second person in the Dravidian tongues, both vowels being 
retained, in some connection or another, in most of the dialects. 
Thus in poetical Tamil we find both nin and num as the singular 
inflexion of the pronoun; in the plural we find num and ufgaj, but 
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not nim, though the nominative nifmgaJ must be considered as the 
representative of an older nim, 


Extra-Dravidian Relationship.— It has been shown that the 
Dravidian pronoun of the first person has affinities with each of the 
great Japhetic groups, with some special Scythian affinities. It will 
be found that the relationship of the pronoun of the second person 
is less extensive, but more distinctive; it is more specifically Scy- 
thian, or at least non-Aryan. 


Throughout the Scythian, as well as the Indo-European group, 
the most prevalent form of the pronoun of the second person sin- 
gular is that which is formed from the consonant ¢ (e.g., tu), or 
its euphonised equivalent s (e.g., 0%) (su); and the only other form 
found in any family of either of those groups is that which is built 
upon the consonant n, and of which the Cuneiform Scythian, the 
Chinese, and the Dravidian ni is the best representaive. These 
roots appear to have been always independent of one another. I 
cannot discover any reliable trace of a connection between them or 
of a gradual change in any instance of the one form into the other, 


In order to place this point in a clear light, it is desirable, in 
the first place, to trace out the connections and alliances of the pro- 
nominal root fu. It has been conjectured that this pronoun had 
its origin in the demonstrative base ¢t; but the investigation of this 
point is beyond our purpose, which is merely that of tracing its 
relationship. In Sanskrit the pronoun of the second person singular 
is tva-m; in Zend ti-m, and also thw’, as included in the accusa- 
tive thwa@, thee. Connected with the Sanskrit tva, there is a simpler 
form, ta, which is apparent in tava, thy; and we have analogies to 
this in the Kavi ta and the Semitic ta (included in anta, thou). 
The Semitic ta is changed in the inflexions to ka, a change which 
resembles that of the Kavi, which has ta as its nominative and ko 
as its possessive. Bopp supposes that yu, the base of the most 
common form of the plural of this pronoun, is derived from tu, 
and that va, the base of the Sanskrit secondary plural vas and of 
the Latin vos, is derived from tva. v, however, is more frequently 
derived from m than from any other letter, of which we have seen 
an instance in the change of the ma of the first person into va in 
vayam. It is not very easy to explain how ¢t became v and y. 
tua-em becomes tuvam in Old Persian; and from tu (itself derived 
from tv) proceeds the Sanskrit dative tu-bhyam, the base of which 
is allied to, or identical with, the Latin, Armenian, and Pehlvi tu; 
the Aolic and Doric r% (tu); the Persian, Afghan, and Singhalese 
tu; and the Gothic thu, The th of the Gothic add Zend seems to 
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point out the path by which the Old Greek rv (tu) was converted 
into ov (su). Mr Edkins, in his “China’s Place in Philology ”’, has 
suggested another origin for yu. He supposes it may be connected 
with mi or nu, the Chinese pronoun of the second person, of which 
i or u was, he thinks, the primitive form. If this supposition 
should be correct, yw will then be the Indo-European equivalent, 
not only of the Chinese ne or nu, but of the Dravidian, which also 
is ni or nu—ni in the nominative, nu (nu-n) in the oblique. 


In the personal terminations of the verbs, in Sanskrit and most 
other languages of the same family, the earlier ¢ of the ordinary 
form of this pronoun has very generally been weakened into s in 
the singular, whilst in most of the plural terminations, t, with some 
trivial modifications, and with a sign of plurality annexed, has suc- 
ceeded in retaining its place. In our investigation of the pronoun 
of the first person, it was found that ma was converted in the 
personal terminations of the verb into mi, and still further weaken- 
ed into m: so also su (for tu) generally becomes si in the verbal 
terminations; and sz in like manner afterwards beoomes s. 


In the Scythian group of tongues, the pronoun of the second 
person in general use is substantially the same as in the Indo-Euro- 
pean—another evidence of the primeval identity of both groups; 
but in the Scythian tongues the weaker s has obtained wider pre- 
valence than the older ¢; and the vowel by which s is enunciated 
is more frequently z or e than u or a. The Magyar has ¢e in the 
singular, t or ¢7k in the plural, with which we may compare the 
Armenian tu, thou, and tuk, you. The Mongolian tchi or dzt, thou, 
exhibits the progress of t towards softening into sz. In Finnish 
proper, the isolated pronoun of the second person singular is se or 
sina; but ¢ retains its place in the plural, and the personal termina- 
tion of the verb even in the singular is ¢. 


The chief peculiarity apparent in the Scythian form of this pro- 
noun is, that it has generally been euphonised by the addition of a 
final nasal, the consonant n, precisely in the same manner as the 
pronoun of the first person singular. In the older Greek, Tvpy 
(tuné) and rovp (toun) correspond to é¥dvy (egdné) and &#y&v 
(eg6n); and in like manner, in the languages which belong to the 
Scythian group, or which have been subject to Scythian influences, 
where the pronoun of the first person is found to be nasalised, the 
pronoun of the second person generally exhibits the same feature. 
In the vernaculars of Northern India we see this euphonic addition 
to the pronoun of the second person in the Hindi, Panjabi, and 
Sindhi fu#, and in the Marathi and Gujarathi tu#. In some of 
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those idioms, especially in the Gujarathi and Panjabi, the euphonic 
nasal appears in the oblique cases as well as in the nominative, but 
more commonly it is found in the nominative alone. 


In the Turkish family of tongues, sin or sen is the usual form 
of the pronoun of the second person singular. The n retains its 
place in the oblique cases, but is lost in siz, the plural. Compare also 
the Georgian shen, the Samoiede tan, tani, the Lappish don, the 
Votiak and Mordvin ton (plural tim), and the Finnish sina, which 
alternates with se, sia, and ste. The euphonic origin of this n is 
most evident in the Esthonian dialect of the Finnish, which uses 
indifferently sa or sinna for the second person, and ma or minna 
for the first. In the Mongolian and Manchu, m appears in the 
oblique cases only. In Mongol the nominative is tcht, in Manchu si; 
but the genitive in the former is ¢chini, in the latter sini, and the 
corresponding datives are {chim-dou and_ sin-de. In Calmuck the 
nominative is dzi or dzima, genitive dzini, dative dzimadou, accusa- 
tive dzimai. In the pronouns of this Janguage we may observe 
several instances of m being used as an euphonic, instead of n. 


It is evident that there is no resemblance whatever between any 
of the pronouns compared above and the Dravidian ni. The final na 
of the Finnish stm@, and its equivalent, the final yn (né) of the Greek 
Tvvn (tuné), are separable, euphonic, inorganic additions, and can 
have no real connection with ni, which is an ultimate root. It will 
be necessary for us therefore to go further in search of a really 
trustworthy analogy. 


We have seen that the Indo-European and Scythian m—the 
initial of the pronoun of the first person—was probably the origin 
* of the n of the Dravidian n@. It is possible that the radical ¢ of the 
pronoun of the sccond person in both those families of tongues was 
changed in like manner into n, so as that ¢u or ti was the origin 
of the Dravidian ni? I think not. This is supposed by Castrén, a 
very high authority, to be the history of the n by which the second 
person singular is often represented in the personal affixes of the 
Finnish and Turkish families. It may also be mentioned here, that 
a change of ¢ into n is not quite unknown even in the Indo-European 
languages. It is somewhat frequently found to take place in Pali— 
e.g., té, they, masculine, becomes optionally né; ta, they, feminine, 
becomes nd ; and tani, they, neuter, becomes nani, In Sanskrit also, 
@tam, him, is sometimes changed into énam, ‘There is no evidence, 
it is true, that the » now under consideration—the initial n of the 
Dravidian ni—arose from any such process of change. ‘That it pro- 
ceeded from an older ¢ would be a wholly gratuitous assumption, in 
C. 50 
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so far as the internal history of the Dravidian Janguages is con- 
cerned. It would be more in accordance with precedent, indeed, 
to regard it as a mere nasalisation. Yet when we carry our in- 
quiries a step further, and bring to view a pronoun with n, not ¢, 
in some of the oldest languages of the Scythian group, whilst on 
the one hand we shall find that the resemblance of this Scythian 
pronoun to the Dravidian amounts to identity, on the other hand 
we shall possibly find it allied, by a deep-seated, underground 
relationship, to the ordinary pronoun with ?¢, so that it must al- 
ways remain doubtful whether these are not two Japhetice bases 
of the pronoun of the second person, tu and ni, originally inde- 
pendent, like ah and ma of the first, or whether tu did not change 
into mu, and that to mi, at some early period, now unknown, before 
the isolation of the Dravidians, and even before the isolation of 
the Chinese, from the rest of the Japhetic race. 

I must first endeavour to establish the first point now men- 
tioned, viz., that traces will be found in various languages of the 
Scythian group of the existence of a pronoun of the second person, 
apparently identical with, and certainly allied to, the Dravidian ni. 

I begin with the most ancient analogy which is capable of 
direct proof, viz., the pronoun of the second person in Chinese. 
This is m, precisely as in the Dravidian idioms. The plural is ni- 
men (compare wo-men, we, t’a-men, they); Old Chinese ngi, nu, 
yu, u. Mr Edkins.thinks the oldest form of all was 72, to which n 
was prefixed. The same ni appears in some of the dialects of the 
nomad tribes of the western frontier of China, towards Tibet—e.g., 
Gyami and Horpa. The plurals in Gyami are ni-me; in Horpa, 
ni-mi. The Tibetan itself, though agreeing so closely as regards 
the first person, seems to present no analogy in the second. In the 
dialects of Burma, the prevailing form of the word is nang; in the 
Karen dialects nah, ner, na. The Manyak, a dialect of the same 
stock, which has @ for the first person, has né for the second. All 
the analogous forms of Eastern Asia rest upon the Chinese; and 
the antiquity of the Chinese language and literature is so great, 
that the identity of the Chinese pronoun of the second person with 
the Dravidian is a point of great interest and importance. The 
next analogy I adduce is one which I regard as almost equally 
remarkable and decisive, viz., the pronoun of the second person 
in the Scythian tablets at Behistun. This is ni, precisely as in the 
Dravidian idioms; and the possessive which is used in compounds 
s ni, which is identical with the similarly abbreviated basis of the 
Dravidian oblique cases of this pronoun. The plural of this pro- 
noun is, unfortunately, unknown. The personal termination of the 
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verb is not ni, but nti, which I suspect to be a compound of ni and 
tt, like the anta, anti, of the Semitic languages. I have given the 
Brahui a place amongst the Dravidian dialects, but I refer to it 
here again on account of its centrical geographical position. The 
Brahui pronoun, as we have seen, is ni (plural num), the identity 
of which, both with the Dravidian, properly so called, and with 
the Behistun and Chinese, cannot, I think, be doubted. It is a 
remarkable circumstance, and very difficult to explain, that in 
the Kanuri, a language of Bornu, in Central Africa, together with 
several other Scythian peculiarities, the pronoun of the second person 
is nt. 

The antiquity of the Dravidian pronoun of the second person 
is thus clearly proved, and this proof of its antiquity entitles us to 
regard as real certain resemblances to it which otherwise might 
be thought to be accidental. In the Ostiak, the most Dravidian 
of the Finnish dialects, in that compound of nouns with posses- 
sive suffixes which is so characteristic of the Scythian group, the 
first personal pronoun is represented by m, the second by n—e.g., 
wme-m, my wife; ime-n, thy wife. In the Syrianian, another Fin- 
nish idiom, the second person of the verb, both singular and plural. 
is formed by annexing a pronoun of which a is the initial and 
radical e.g., kery-n; thouhast done (from kery, to do), kerp(n) nyd, 
you have done. In nyd, you, we see indications of a singular ny, 


thou, which has been pluralised, as is usual in these languages, by 
suffixing to it dor f. 


In addition to the allied forms discoverable in these com- 
pounds, we find in the Ugrian tongues several instances in which 
the isolated pronoun of the second person, which is used as a 
nominative, is plainly allied to the Dravidian. In the Ugro-Ostiak, 
or that dialect of ‘the Ostiak which is treated of in Castrén’s 
Grammar, thou is nen; you two, nin; you (indefinitely plural), 
nen. Here ne or ni constitutes the pronominal base, and the final 
n of the singular nen is a formative or euphonic addition like that 
which has converted the Dravidian ni into nin. The strong 
pronunciation of this Ostiak final nm reappears, as we shall see, in 
Turkish. In other Ostiak dialects we find num and ma, and also 
(which is more deserving of notice) nyn, with a plural nynt. In 
Vogul we find analogies which are no less remarkable than the 
above—e.g., nei, ny, nan, nyngi, and nank. Compare also the Vogul 
plurals nen and non. 


In the Finnish proper, the only trace of this pronoun which we 
observe is one which, but for the existence of such express 
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analogies in other members of the family, we should probably have 
overlooked. In the plural of the second person of the Finnish verb 
(e.g., olette, ye are, pluralised from olet, thou art), the suffixed 
pronoun corresponds to that of which ¢ or s is the initial; but in 
the possessive compounds, in which we should expect to find pre- 
cisely the same form, we find instead of it a plural possessive of 
which the initial and radical is n. Thus, the expression thy hand, 
being kates, we should expect to find your hand, kdatesse, or, more 
primitively, k@tette, like the corresponding Magyar kezetek (from 
tek, you, another form of te), whereas the form actually used in 
Finnish is katenne. It thus appears that two pronouns of the 
second person retain their place in the Finnish; one, the singular 
of which is sz, or more properly t, the plural te; and another, 
hidden in the ancient compounds, the plural of which is ne, and of 
which, by dialectic rules, the singular must have been nz. 

Even in Turkish, we shall find traces of the existence of a 
similar pronoun. In the possessive compounds, the second person 
singular is not represented, as we should have expected it to be; 
by sen, as the first person singular is by m; but # or ng is used 
instead (a nasal which corresponds to that of the Ostiak nen)— 
¢.g., baba-n, thy father; and as the final m of baba-m is derived 
from mi or me, I, we seem to be obliged to deduce also the final n 
of baba-n from an obsolete mi or ne, thou, which is allied to the 
corresponding forms that have been pointed out in other Scythian 
tongues. We find this possessive ” or mg not only in the Osmanli 
Turkish, but even in the Yakute, the Turkish of Siberia. 

The same # makes its appearance in the personal terminations 
of the Turkish verb. sen is more commonly used than n; but fi is 
found as the representative of the second person in those verbal 
forms which must be considered as of greatest antiquity — e.g., in 
the preterite of the auxiliary substantive verbs, idum, I was, idun, 
thou wast, idi, he was. In the Oriental Turkish the forms corres- 
ponding to these are bdldim, boldun, bOldi ; and the same termina- 
tion of the second person singular—the nasal #—appears in all the 
preterites of that language. We may compare also the plural forms 
of this pronominal suffix. The Turkish pronouns are pluralised by 
changing the final formative n into z, or rather by adding <z to the 
crude base. Thus, we is biz (for miz), and you is siz. In posses- 
sive compounds 7 changes into uw; and hence our father is 6aba- 
muz. In the same manner, your father ir b@b@-nuz, indicating a 
suppositious, isolated pronoun, /i%, you, corresponding to mis; 
we. Whilst uw is used instead of i in Osmanli Turkish, the older 
and more regular 7 retains its place in the Oriental Turkish—e.g. 
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uzu-niz, you yourselves; in which you is fiz or ngiz, and from 
which, when z, the sign of plurality, is rejected, we deduce the 
singular mi or ngi. The same mode of forming the plural termina- 
tion of the second person appears in all regular Turkish verbs— 
é.g., compare kOrkdu-nuz, ye feared, with kdrkdu-n, thou fearedest. 
We see it also in the imperative kOrkdu-nuz, fear ye. In all these 
instances, I consider the Turkish # or ng to be dialectically 
equivalent to the Finnish n; and the pronominal root which is 
thus found to underlie so many Turkish and Ugrian compounds of 
the second person looks as if it might be regarded as identical with 
the Dravidian, Chinese, and Behistun-Scythian pronoun. Even the 
vibration between 7 and u, which we noticed in considering the 
Dravidian forms of this pronoun, meets us again in Turkish. 


In the Himalayan dialects, we can scarcely fail to see Dra- 
vidian analogies in the Dhimal n@, in the Miri no, in the Garo naa; 
and in the n which forms the first and most essential radical of the 
pronoun of the second person in all the rest of the Lohitic dialects. 


Compare also the pronouns of the second person in various 
Australian dialects—e.g., ninna, nginnee, nginte; the duals, niwa, 
nura; and the plural nimedoo. 


On a comparison of the various forms of this pronoun which 
have been adduced above, it must be evident that the affinities of 
the Dravidian ni are almost wholly Scythian; and this important 
circumstance, taken in conjunction with the predominance of 
Scythian influences over Indo-European in the formation of the 
first personal pronoun, tends to show that the Dravidian languages 
stand in closer relationship to the Scythian class or tongues than 
to the Indo-European. 


3. Tue REFLEXIVE Pronoun ‘SELF.’ 


The Dravidian pronouns of the third person are, properly 
speaking, demonstratives, not personal pronouns; and they will, 
therefore, be investigated under a subsequent and separate head. 
The pronoun which is now under consideration is entitled to a 
place amongst personal pronouns, because it possesses all their 
characteristics, and is declined precisely in the same manner. It 
corresponds in meaning to the Sanskrit svayam, to the defective 
Greek ¢ (he) and the Latin sui, sibi se; with a range of applica- 
tion which is more extensive than theirs. It may almost, indeed, 
be regarded as a pronoun of the third person, secing that, when 
it stands alone as the nominative of a verb, the verb with which 
it agrees must always be in the third person. 
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In Tamil the nominative singular of this pronoun is /@n: the 
plural of which (by the usual pronominal change of n into m) is 
tam (tanga]); and the inflexion, or basis of the oblique cases 
(which, taken by itself, has the force of a possessive), is formed, 
as in the case of the other personal pronouns, by simply shorten- 
ing the included vowel—e. g., tan, of self, sui, or (adjectivally) 
suus, sua, suum. In all its cases and connections tan is found to 
be more regular and persistent than any other pronoun. The 
Canarese nominative is t@n in the ancient, t@n-u in the modern 
dialect: the inflexion is formed, as usual, by the shortening of the 
included vowel; and the crude root ta (without the formative n 
is sometimes used instead of t@n-u, just as na, of the first person, 
and ni, of the second, are occasionally used instead of na@n-u and 
nin-u. In Telugu the reflexive pronoun is more regularly declined, 
and is more in accordance with the Tamil-Canarese, than any other 
pronoun of the personal class. The nominative is tan-u, the 
inflexion and possessive idn-a, the plural nominative ¢@m-u tar-u 
may be used instead of tam-u. This appears to be a contracted 
form of tamar-u, a form also used in poetical Tamil, and meaning 
they who belong to one’s self. ¢@ may be used at pleasure, as in 
Canarese, for tan-u. A_ similar regularity of formation and of 
declension is apparent in all the Dravidian dialects, so that further 
comparison of the forms of this pronoun seems to be unnecessary. 
The root or base is evidently ¢@ or ta, self. The final n of the 
singular, though only a sign of the singular number (like the final 
n of na-n, I, and ni-n, thou), is one of the great antiquity, for we 
find it even in the Brahui—e.g., the nominative singular is ftenat 
(compare with this the inorganic ¢, which is suffixed to the 
personal pronouns in GOnd); genitive tena, dative tene. tan, self 
(like nan, I, and nin, thou), is of no gender. 


_ The use of this pronoun agrees, on the whole, with the use of 
the corresponding Indo-European reflexive. When not itself used 
as the nominative of a sentence, it always agrees with the princi- 
pal nominative and with the governing verb, that is, with that verb 
which is in agreement with the principal nominative. It is also 
used as an emphatic addition to each of the personal and 
demonstrative pronouns, like the Latin ipse, the Sanskrit svayam, 
or the English self, in the compounds myself, yourself, &c.—e.g., 
we say in Tamil nan-ian, I myself; ni-tan, thou thyself; avan-tan, 
he himself; avaj-tan, she herself; adu-tan, itself or that itself; and 
tam, the plural of tan, isin like manner appended to the plurals 
of each of those pronouns and demonstrative. The reduplicated 
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form of the inflexion, tat-tam, for tam-tam, is used to mean ‘theirs 
respectively.” The Sanskrit svayam is indeclinable; the Dravidian 
tan is regularly declined, which is a difference worthy of notice. 
tan acquires also an adverbial signification by the addition of the 
usual adverbial formatives—e.g., tandy (for tan-agi), Tam., of my- 
self, of yourself, or spontaneously ; and when appended to nouns 
of quality or relation its use corresponds to that of our adverbs 
really, quite, &c.—e.g., mey tan, Tam. it is really true, Sari tan, 
quite right. In most of the above instances ¢ is a sonant, and is 
pronounced like soft ¢A or d. 


One use to which the reflexive is put is peculiar to these 
languages—viz., as an honorific substitute for the pronoun of the 
second person; and in this connection either the singular, the 
plural, or the double plural may be used, according to the amount 
of respect intended to be shown. When used in this manner, it is 
not annexed to, or compounded with, the pronoun of the second 
person, but is used alone: and though, when it stands alone, it 
generally and naturally denotes the third person, yet when thus 
used honorifically for the second person, the verb with which it 
is connected receives the pronominal terminations, not of the third 
person, but of the second. This use of t@n as an honorific pronoun 
of the second person, illustrates the possibility, if not the probabi- 
lity, of the ultimate origin of the Indo-European pronoun tu, thou, 
from a demonstrative base. 


A very interesting class of Dravidian words, the nature of 
which has generally been overlooked, has originated from the 
honorific use of the reflexive pronoun. Its inflexion, or possessive, 
has been prefixed honorifically to most of the pure Dravidian 
words which denote parents and other near relations, in a manner 
which somewhat resembles our modern periphrasis, Her Majesty, 
your worship, &c. In general the plural tam has been used in this 
connection instead of the singular tan, as a prefix of greater 
honour. In some instances also the crude base fa has been used 
as the first member of the compound instead of the regularly orga- 
nised tam. This class of compounds especially abounds in Tamil, 
in which also em and nam, our and um, your, are optionally used 
in poetry instead of tam or ta, with the same honoriflc signification. 
The following illustrations are from Tamil alone. In the other 
dialects (except Malayalm, which here is in agreement with 
Tamil), some of the most interesting of these compounds are un- 
known, or the different numbers of the compound have become so 
corrupted that it is more difficult to identify them than in Tamil. 
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tambiran (Mal. tamburan), God, lord, the abbot of a Saiva 
monastery: the nearest English is his lordship; from 
tam, used honorifically, and piran, lord (probably a deri- 
vative from the Sans. pra, before). embirdn, our lord, 
and umbiran, your lord, are also used. piratfi, tambirafti, 
lady. Comp. enberuman (em, our, fperuman, great 
person), our lord, literally our great one, a title common 
in poetry and in inscriptions (fem. . perumatti, lady). 

tagappan, father; from tam, used honorifically, and appan, father. 
This word is sometimes pronounced by Brahmans in the 
ancient manner, tamappan; in Malayalam it is both 
tagappan and tammappan: nearest English, his father- 
hood. 

tandei, father, his fatherhood; a more classical word than tagap- 
pan, yet almost as common (Can. tande, Tel. tandri, Mal. 
tanda). There can be no doubt that the first portion of 
this word is the honorific reflexive tam, seeing that we 
find also in the Tamil poets endet (em), nandei (nam), 
our father; and undei (um), mnundei (num), your father. 
Comp. also mundei, ancestor, first father, from mun, be- 
fore. It is difficult to explain tei (dei), the second mem- 
ber of the compound. It is plain that it means father; 
but the only word for father at all resembling it in Tamil 
is attan, father (also @ttan, a superior person; comp. attei, 
attal, mother). If the tec of tandet, &c., is connected with 
this word, it must have come from an older abstract form, 
attei meaning either father or mother, according to the 
connection (as tannei, mother, elder sister, is also used 
in the poets for elder brother); and this word atitei we 
might possibly derive from the verbal root aitu, to join, 
to lean upon. (See ‘‘ Glossarial Affinities, Sanskrit and 
Scythian.’’) 

tay, mother, her maternity; from ta, the base of tam, used 
honorifically, and at, mother (ta-a@yi); Can. | tayi. ay, 
mother, matron, Jady, is a more classical word than fay, 
though retained in many compounds in daily use. Another 
form is ay (Tam). This is identical in sound with a 
verbal root signifying to select; but it is difficult to sup- 
pose that select, pretty, can have been the original mean- 
ing of one of the most ancient patriarchal Dravidian words 
for matron, mother. Another and perhaps more probable 
derivation is from @, ancient Tam., cow, from which 4yi, 
fem., would naturally be formed, with the meaning of 
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mistress of the cows. Comp. duhitri, Sans., a daughter, 
literally a milkmaid. dGchchi, matron, is a South Malaya- 
lam form for ayi. a@yar, Tam.-Mal., the epicene plural of 
this word, is a common poetical epithet for cowherds. 


tammet, mother; from fa, honorific for tam, and ammei, an 
honorific word for mother, matron (also amman, amma, 
ammal). 

tannet, mother; from fa, honorific, and anneit, an honorific word 
for mother, probably identical in origin with ammei. This 
word means not only mother, but also both elder sister and 
elder brother. 


tameyan, elder brother, his eldership; from tam, used honorifically, 
and eiyan (sometimes ayan), a senior or elder, and there- 
fore meaning also father, elder brother, or guru. Another 
very common word for elder brother is annan, annal, from 
annu, to resort to, to lean upon (Tel. anna, Can. anna). 
Comp. tammun (poetical), an elder brother, from tam 
and mun, before, his precedence-ship. 


tamakket, elder sister, her eldership; from tam and akkei, elder 
sister (also mother). The ordinary Tamil forms are akka 
and akkaj. 


tambi, younger brother; from tam, honorific, and pi, a word or 
portion of a word of doubtful origin and meaning. The 
Telugu tammudu and the Canarese tamma_ throw no light 
on the meaning of fz (Mal. both tambi and _ tamban). 
Comp. with p72, pedal, Tam. and Mal., a boy, literally that 
which is fresh and green. The most probable explanation, 
‘ though one which is not free from difficulty, is that fi is 
for pin, after. Comp. tammun, Tam., from tam and mun, 
before, a poetical word for elder brother. tambi is ex- 
plained by the native lexicographers as meaning /pin- 
pirandon, he who has been born afterwards. They also 
give pinnon, he who is after, as a synonym for tambi, and 
pinnei, the corresponding feminine or neuter abstract, as 
a synonym for tanget, younger sister. Probably pi was the 
primitive shape of pin, as mu was certainly the primitive 
form of mun; still it is difficult to see how the formative 
n (changing to r in firagu, after), which was retained in 
mun when used as the final member of a compound, hap- 
pened to be omitted altogether from pin. Equivalent 
forms of this word in poetical Tamil are embi, our younger 
brother, umbi and numbi, your younger brother; probably 
BD. 51 
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also nambi (which see) is to be regarded as another form 
of the same word. 

tangei, younger sister; from tam, used honorifically, and kei, a 
word of doubtful origin (Mal. tanga, Can. tangi, Coorg 
tange). It would seem from the Tamil poetical word 
nangei, a lady, that ket does not mean one that is young, 
or one that comes afterwards, as I have supposed the fz 
of tambi to mean, but must have had a meaning in some 
way suitable to be applied to women in general (manget, 
a girl, looks as if it included the same kei); yet, on the 
other hand, we find in the Tamil poets this very word 
kei, in the shape of keiyei, an abstract noun, used as a 
synonym for ftangei, a younger sister. This appears to 
settle the question as regards the meaning of kei; but the 
origin of the word continues doubtful. It cannot be con- 
nected with keimmei, keimben, Tam., a widow, that word 
being most naturally derived from kei (another shape of 
which is kasu), to be bitter; hence also the noun kez, 
adversity. Weseem, therefore, to be obliged to fall back 
on kei, a hand, in the sense of a help, a handmaid, and to 
explain fanget as meaning her handmaidship*—a meaning 
which suits well the position a younger sister would natu- 
rally have assigned to her. The corresponding Telugu 
word cheilelu, younger sister, includes the meaning of 
playful, petted. 

nambi, a title of inferior priests, meaning probably, like tambi, 
younger brother (which see). Comp. nambiri, properly 
nambitiri, the title of a class of Malayalam Brahmans. 
Comp. also Telugu tammali, a petty priest. 

I notice in Coorg two instances of tam used honorifically, 
which are not in Tamil—viz., tammavu, father-in-law, 
from tam and mavu (Tam. madman), the same, and tam- 
mavi, mother-in-law, from tam and mdavi (Tam. mami), 
the same. 

Another remarkable use of the reflexive pronoun is the adop- 
tion of its possessive, or inflexional base, tan, of self, or self’s as 
the base of the abstract noun tan-mei or tanam, quality or nature, 
literally selfness. tanam is the form of this word used in Telugu. 
Tamil uses both tanam and tanmei; but the latter can stand alone, 

* Compare with this meaning of a younger sister the name of spinster, 
which is applied by ourselves to unmarried females; and also the derivation 


attributed to duhitri (duhitar), Sans. daughter, viz., a milkmaid the milkmaid 
of the family. 
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whilst tanam is used only in compounds, mei is the regular forma- 
tive of Tamil abstracts; like our English ness, the Latin tas, or the 
Sanskrit twam, tanmei is identical in meaning with the Sanskrit 
taivam, nature, property, which is derived from tad or tat, that, and is 
possibly allied to it in origin, though indirectly. 


t@ or ta, the base of the Dravidian reflexive pronoun, has no 
connection with, or resemblance to, any other pronoun of this 
family of languages, though it is unquestionably a pure Dravidian 
root. If we look at its meaning and range of application, it must, 
I think, have originated from some emphatic demonstrative base; 
and it will be found that there is no lack, either in the Indo-Euro- 
pean or in the Scythian family, of demonstratives closely resem- 
bling ta or ta-n. We see examples of this resemblance in the 
Sanskrit tat, that (from fa, demonstrative base, and ¢, the sign 
of the neuter singular) ; in tada, then, at that time; and also (with 
the ¢ weakened into s) in sah, he, sa, she. The reflexive pronouns 
of this family, sva, se, &c., are probably derived from the same 
base, though considerably altered. Compare also the old Greek 
article, which is properly a demonstrative pronoun, rds ((tos), r7 
(t@), 70 (to), and the corresponding German der, die, das. We 
find the same or a similar demonstrative (with an annexed nasal, 
as in the Dravidian tan) in the Doric tTnv-os (tén-os), he, that, 
which is the form from which the Holian Kiv-os (kén-os), and 
the later Greek &-«xelfv-os (e-kein-os), is supposed to have been 
derived (by a change similar to that by which the Hebrew prono- 
minal suffix k@ was derived from fa). The resemblance between 
THhv (f@n) and tan is certainly remarkable; and may not this Dra- 
vidian reflexive pronoun, which is used honorifically as a pronoun 
of the second person, throw some light on that curious indeclinable 
Greek word which is sometimes used as a form of polite address, 
viz., r&v (tan) or & r&v (0 tan), Sir, My good friend, &c., and 
which has been derived by some etymologists from tnyv-os (tén-os), 
by others from an obsolete vocative of rv (tu) or rn tuné) ? 


The same demonstrative base, with a similar final n, appears 
also in the Old Persian tan’s (for tana-s), he; and in the Scythian 
tongues we find it, either nasalised or pure, in the Finnish remote 
demonstrative tuo, and the proximate tama; in the Lappish fag, 
he, tan, of him (root ta); and in the Ostiak remote demonstrative 
toma, and proximate tema. ‘The reflexive pronoun is used by the 
Seoni Gond both asa reflexive and asa demonstrative. Thus, in the 
“Song of Sandsumjee,” in Dr Manger’s paper (Journal of the 
Bengal Asiatic Society), ten means him (not se, but illum); tunna, 
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his; and tane, her and it. The reflexive signification also appears 
in the same song in tunwa (Tam. tan), suus-a-um. This seems to 
indicate that #@ was originally a demonstrative. Even in Tamil we 
find, I think, a distinct trace of the demonstrative signification of 
the reflexive ta still surviving in the use in poetry of the oblique 
cases of tan, tam, instead of the oblique cases of the nouns to 
which they belong, in a manner similar to the use of adu, it, with 
its cases—e.g., marandanei (tanei, the accusative of tan) (k) kan- 
dén, I saw the tree, instead of maramadei, the other poetical form, 
or the colloquial marattei, (See the Noun—inflexional formative 
am). 

The strongest argument, perhaps, for considering the Dravi- 
dian ta or tan, self, to be allied to the Sanskrit-Scythian demon- 
strative fa, is the circumstance that tan, the inflexional base of ¢an, 
is used, as has been already mentioned, in the formation of the 
word tanmet or tanam, quality, selfness, in precisely the same 
manner as the Sanskrit tad, that, which forms the basis of the cor- 
responding Sanskrit word tatvam, quality, quiddity, thatness. The 
Dravidian word may. have been, and probably was, framed in imi- 
tation of the Sanskrit (for so abstract aterm is necessarily of late 
origin), but it cannot have been directly derived from the Sanskrit 
word. It seems very probable that both bases are remotely allied; 
and if they are so allied, their alliance carries us back to a very 
remote period; for whilst the Dravidian reflexive pronoun retains 
the original demonstrative ¢, the corresponding reflexive in every 
one of the Indo-European tongues (sva, se, &c.) had already allow- 
ed ¢ to be weakened into s, before those tongues separated from the 
parent stem. 


4. PLURALISATION OF THE PERSONAL AND REFLEXIVE PRONOUNS. 


I class the plurals of these pronouns together because they are 
formed from the same pronominal bases as their singulars (which 
have already been investigated), and because they are all formed 
on one and the same plan, viz., either by the addition of a pluralis- 
ing particle (generally m) to the pronominal base, or by the substitution 
of that particle for the singular formative. Exceptions exist, but they 
are few and unimportant. 

Comparison of dialects—In the classical dialect of Tamil, the 
plurals of the personal and reflexive pronouns (nan, 1; ni, thou; 
tan, self) are yam or nam, we; nir, niyir, or nivir (instead of the 
more regular nim), you; and tam, selves. In the colloquial dialect 
a double plural has got into extensive use, which is formed by the 
addition to the classical plurals of gaj, the sign of plurality which 
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expecially belongs to the class of irrationals. In consequence of the 
existence of these two sets of plurals, a difference in their use and 
application has gradually established itself. The classical or pure 
and simple plurals are now used in the colloquial dialect as hono- 
rific singulars; whilst the double plurals—nangal (nam-ga]), we 
ninga] (nim-gaJ), you; and tanga] (tam-ga]), selves—are used as the 
ordinary plurals. A double plural has crept into Telugu also—e.g., 
miralu (for miru), you, va@ralu (for varu), they. Another point of 
difference between nam and nangaj, the two Tamil plurals of the 
first personal pronoun, will be inquired into under a subsequent 
head. ‘The formation of these secondary double plurals of the 
Tamil and Telugu is in harmony witha usage which is observed 
in some of the Guardian languages. Of the Oriya, Mr Beames writes 
(Indian Antiquary for October 1872):—“The plural of mu, I, is 
amhe (pronounced ambhe), and that of tu, thou, is tumhe (tum- 
bhe); but as the learned have taken ambhe and tumbhe into use 
as equivalents for I and thou, they have had to make fresh plurals, 
ambhemmane, tumbhemane. Din Krishna (a poet who lived at the 
close of the fifteenth century) uses only the two first (ambhe, and 
tumbha), and always in their proper ancient signification. The same 
process is observed in the Turkish. In that language ben, I, is 
regularly pluralised into biz, we; and sen, thou, into siz, you; but 
those plurals are sometimes pluralised over again by the addition 
of ler, the ordinary suffix of plurality—e.g., biz-ler, we, siz-ler, 
you.”’ 


In the verbal inflexions the initial consonat of each of the 
pronominal plurals (as of the corresponding singulars) disappears ; 
and the pronoun is represented solely by the included vowel and 
the sign of plurality. The personal termination of the first person 
plural in the colloquial dialect is 6m; in the classical dialect am, 
am, em, @m. Thetermination of the second person plural is ir or 
ir, the representative of nir. The reflexive pronoun {dm, selves, 
has no place inthe verbal inflexions. Of the three High Tamil or 
classical plurals which have been mentioned—nam, nir and tam— 
two form their plurals by substituting m for the final n of the 
singular, or by adding m to the crude root. This I consider to be 
the regular method of pluralising the personal pronouns; and the 
use of nir, you, instead of nim, is an abnormal exception. This 
appears on comparing it with nifgaj, the corresponding plural in 
the colloquial dialect, which isformed from nim—the plural that 
is required by rule, and which is found in classical Canarese. It 
also appears from the circumstance that nir is not the base of the 
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oblique case of the plural of this pronoun in any dialect of the 
Tamil. m constitutes the sign of plurality instead of r in the oblique 
cases of nir, precisely as in those of nam, we. nam is represented in 
the oblique cases in the classical dialect by nam and em; and by nam 
and egal (em-gaJ) in the colloquial dialect. In like manner, the 
oblique cases of the plural of the second personal pronoun are um 
and num in the higher dialect; and unga] (um-ga]) in the colloquial. 
nin, the abbreviation of nin, being used in the classics as the 
inflexion of the old singular, we should have expected to find the 
corresponding nim (from nim) in the plural but in the oblique cases 7 has 
given place to u. 


The final n of nan, nin, tan, may be omitted in the nominative 
in several of the Dravidian dialects, but the final m of the plurals 
(though softened in the colloquial Canarese to vu) is never omitted. 
The reason is that the singular might often be taken for granted, 
or would appear sufficiently from the context, whilst, if the plural 
were Meant, it was more necessary that it should be distinctly 
expressed. 


In Canarese the plurals of all the personal pronouns are formed 
in the classical dialect with perfect and beautiful regularity—e.g., 
an, I, 4m, we; nin, thou, nim, you; tan, self, tam, selves. In the 
oblique cases the included vowel is shortened as usual; and the 
only other change which takes place is in the weakening (as in 
Tamil) of the radical a of the nominative of the first person into e 
in the oblique cases—e.g., emma, our. In this particular, namma, 
the form which has survived in the colloquial dialect, is more 
regular, and probably more ancient. The colloquial dialect sub- 
stantially agrees with the classical, the chief difference consisting 
in the softening, in the nominatives alone, of the final m into ou— 
€.g., navu, nivu, and tavu, instead of nam, nim, and tam. In the 
personal terminations of the verb, the modern dialect uses éze, 
evu, and @vu, as representatives of navu, we, the e of which forms 
corresponds to én, the termination of the Tamil singular. This final 
vu of the modern Canarese is not euphonic, like the ou of the 
Telugu singular, ni-vu, thou; but is softened from, and is the re- 
presentative of, an older m. Though m is the true sign of the 
plural of the second person, as of the other personal pronouns, 
r is used instead in all the Canarese verbal terminations, as in those of 
all the other dialects. The ancient Canarese uses ir, the modern iri 
and irt. 

In Telugu the second personal pronoun is pluralised in the 
nominative by r instead of m—e.g., mir-u, higher dialect iru, you; 
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and in Telugu, as in all the other Dravidian dialects, r invariably 
forms the plural of the terminations of the second person of the 
indicative mood of the verb. It will be seen, however, in the 
sequel that there are indications in Telugu that the use of rin the 
nominative plural of the pronoun is abnormal, 


The m which constitutes the pronominal sign of plurality in 
Telugu is not softened into vu in the termination of the first person 
plural of the verbs, as in Canarese. That termination is amu, 
amu, emu, @mu; and in the preterite it takes the shape of imi, 
through the influence of ti, the preterite formative. The plural of 
the second person is represented by Gru, iri, eru, @ru, uru, and ru; 
of which r, the pluralising suffix of mfru, you, is the only essential 
element. Telugu differs from Tamil-Canarese in occsionally using 
tar-u, softened from tamar-u, instead of ta@m-u, as the nominative 
plural of the reflexive pronoun. This irregularity, however, like that 
of the pluralisation of the second personal pronoun by means of r 
instead of m, disappears in the oblique cases; the plural inflexion 
or possessive of this pronoun being tam-a, in Telugu, as in the 
other dialects. tamar-u is properly a possessive noun. The Telugu 
plurals mém-u, we, and mir-u (or miralu), you, present some 
peculiarities which require to be investigated. 


In common with their singulars, the inflexions of these pro- 
nouns reject altogether the final consonant—the sign of number— 
and retain the long included vowel of the nominative unaltered. 
Thus, the inflexion or possessive of mé@mu is ma, and that of miru, 
mi—corresponding to the singular inflexion n@ and ni. The objec- 
tive case, however, follows the rule of the Tamil and Canarese— 
e.g., mamu or mammu, us, mimu or mimmu, you. It may, there- 
fore be concluded that the mode in which the inflexions mi and 
ma are formed is irregular and of comparatively late origin; and 
that in Telugu, as in the other dialects, m is to be regarded as the 
ancient and regular sign of the plural of the personal pronouns. 


The chief peculiarity of these pronouns (mém-u and mir-u) 
in Telugu, is the change of the initial n into m. How is it to be 
accounted for that the Telugu plurals have mas their initial, instead 
of n?—mém—u and mir-u, instead of ném-u and nim-u or niru-u— 
the sign of plurality prefixed, instead of being suffixed? I believe 
that this m is not to be considered as the representative of an 
older pronominal root; but that it is merely the result of the eupho- 
nic attraction of the final m, which constitutes the regular sign of 
plurality. If the plural of the Telugu first person alone had m for 
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its basis, we might possibly suppose that m to be radical and pri- 
mitive, on account of m being, as we have seen, the basis of the 
corresponding Scytho-Sanskrit pronoun; but we find the same 
initial m in the plural of the Telugu second person also. Now, as 
it can scarcely be doubted that ni, the singular of that pronoun 
(agreeing as it does with the Behistun-Scythian and the Chinese, 
as well as with many of the Finnish forms) faithfully represents 
the earliest organised form of the Dravidian pronoun of the second 
person, it seems evident that mim (the supposititious nominative 
from which the objective mim-mu has been derived) must have 
been altered from nim. We may, therefore, conclude that the same 
process must have taken place in the pronoun of the first person 
also. Telugu is more addicted to harmonic changes than any other 
Dravidian dialect. It alters both vowels and consonants for har- 
monic reasons so frequently, that the change from ném-u to mém-u, 
and from nim-u to mim-u would be thought by Telugu people a 
very natural and easy one. It occasionally drops also the initial 
n or m of these words. 


We have seen that the first person forms its plural in all the 
Dravidian idioms, properly so called, by changing the final forma— 
tive of the singular 7 into m; and that the second person originally 
formed its plural in the same manner—viz., by substituting m for 
n, though the verbal endings and the nominative of the isolated 
pronoun in some of the dialects are now found to prefer r. We 
have seen that the reflexive pronoun also forms its plural by dis- 
carding m and annexing m. Consequently we are now entitled 
to regard mas the most regular and ancient sign of plurality used 
by the Dravidian personal pronouns. 


Origin of Pluralising Particles. (1.) Origin of ‘r..—We have 
already seen, under the head of the ‘‘Pluralisation of Nouns,” that 
the epicene plural of the Dravidian languages is ar or ir; and that 
the a and z of ar and ir are probably the remote and proximate 
demonstrative bases, a and #t, to which r, a sign of plurality, has 
been appended. ar and ir, we have seen, may be regarded as equi- 
valent to the more fully developed a(v)ar, i(v)ar, those people, 
these people. But how has a termination which is naturally appro- 
priate to the third person only found its way into the second? In 
this manner, I apprehend. nir, Tam., you, takes also, as we have 
seen, in the Tamil classics, the form of nivir, and niyir, and in this 
instance I have no doubt that the more classical form is also the 
more ancient. ni-()-ir or ni-(v)-ir will thus mean thou+they, 
and this compound will naturally acquire the signification of you, 
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The Sanskrit yushm@, you (jyu+sm@ =thou+they), is supposed 
to have a similar origin. The Tamil word, however, is still more 
suitable than the Sanskrit one to express the meaning required. 
‘tr in Tamil means not, as the Sanskrit smé is supposed to do, they, 
indiscriminately, without reference to the distance or proximity of 
the persons referred to, but, they who are standing nearer than 
certain other people. It means not those people, but these people, 
The Tamil ni- (v) -ir means, therefore, thou+these people; and 
this supplies us with a more suitable origin for the word used for 
‘you’ than is to be found in Sanskrit, or, I believe, any other lan- 
guage. An alternative explanation is that the tr of the plural pro- 
‘nouns is identical in origin with ir, two. On this supposition niyir, 
nivir, nir, would mean ‘two thous,’ and would have been used first 
as a dual, then as a plural. 


(2) Origin of ‘m.’—Can the origin of m, the most distinctive 
sign of the plural of the Dravidian personal and reflexive pronouns, 
be discovered? It is only in the event of our being unable to dis- 
cover its origin in the Dravidian languages themselves, that it will 
be desirable or necessary for us to seek for it elsewhere, It will 
be. found, I think, to be capable of satisfactory explanation. It 
appears to me to have been derived from um, the conjunctive or 
copulative particle of almost all the Dravidian dialects. Being a 
conjunctive it is used for conjoining person to person—that is, for 
pluralising. (See ‘‘The Plural Imperative.”’) This particle is um 
in Tamil and Malayalam, um or am, more commonly um, in classi- 
cal Canarese, #@ in colloquial Canarese, u in Telugu. The Telugu 
particle takes euphonically the shape of yw or nu, according to 

. the preceding vowel, but in itself is simply uw, and identical with 
the Tamil-Malaydlam-Canarese um, the m of which appears to be 
the ordinary formative m of neuter nouns. u is best explained as 
the intermediate demonstrative base uw, correlative to the remote 
demonstrative base a and the proximate 7. Tulu stands alone in 
using /@ as its copulative particle. Whatever be the origin of wm, 
its use as a copulative particle is of very great antiquity. Like the 
Latin que, it is incapable of being used separately, and is aggluti- 
nated to the word it qualifies. On the supposition of the final m, 
which constitutes the sign of plurality in Dravidian pronouns, per- 
sonal and reflexive, being a relic of the copulative um, nam, we, 
and nim, you, resolve themselves into na-um, I-and, egoque, and 
ni-um, thou-and, tuque. This view is corroborated by the exten- 
sive use which is avowedly made of this very um in the formation 
of Tamil distributive and universal nouns and pronouns. Thus, 
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evanum, every one, quisque; engum, everywhere, wubigue; and 
epporudum, always, every time; are unquestionably derived from 
evan, who, engu, where, and epporudu, what time, with the addi- 
tion in each instance of the conjunctive particle um, and; so that 
the compound pronoun ‘ every one’ is regularly expressed in Tamil, 
like quisque in Latin, by ‘who, and—’; everywhere, like ubique, 
by ‘where, and—’; always, by ‘ what time, and—.’ In the same 
manner um is annexed as an auxiliary to some affirmative univer- 
sals for the purpose of widening their application—e.g., elld- (0) - 
um, Malayalam, all, literally ‘all and—,’ from ellva@, all, and um, 
and. This form is abbreviated in Tamil into ¢éllam; which is 
regarded and treated by grammarians as a neuter plural. The cor- 
responding epicene plural is ellar-um, all persons. In Tamil poetry 
elam, is regarded as a plural of the first person, meaning all we, in 
which dm probably represents @m, we. If then the addition of um, 
abbreviated to m, undoubtedly constitutes pronominal distributives 
and universals, may not the sign of plurality which is employed by 
the personal pronouns be an abbreviation of the same um? In poeti- 
cal Tamil, personal verbs are sometimes pluralised by the addition 
of um—e.g., Seygu, I will do; Seygum (Seyg’-um), we ye, they will 
do. So also seygum vandém, we have done (so and so) and come. 
Here Seygu is an old future or aoristic verbal participle, capable of 
being used also as a finite verb, and we find that by the addition 
of um it is pluralised, so as to correspond with the more fully 
expressed plural vandém, we came. In the same dialect of Tamil 
Seydu (which in the modern colloquial dialect means having done) 
is sometimes used in the sense of I did, and Seyd-um in the sense 
of we did. We have here distinct and evidently very ancient traces 
of the use of um as a sign of personal plurality. This use of um 
appears still more distinctly in the second person plural of the 
imperative of Tamil verbs in the colloquial dialect, which is much 
used as an honorific singular—e.g., ké{ (the root used as the first 
person singular imperative), hear thou; kéJum, hear ye. This 
form has been still further vulgarised by the addition of gaj, the 
sign of plurality belonging to irrational nouns—e.g., kéjungaj, hear 
ye. Compare the Telugu honorific singular (properly a plural) 
rammu, come ye, the regular singular of which is 7r@, come thou. 
Neither the Tamil um of the second person imperative, nor the cor- 
responding Telugu mu or urnu, can be satisfactorily explained by 
identifying it with the Tamil um, the inflexion of the pronoun of 
the second person plural. It is best explained by identifying it 
with the um by which that inflexion um itself (from nim), together 
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with the other plurals of the personal and reflexive pronouns, was 
originally pluralised. 


A parallel instance of the use of a copulative conjunction as a 
sign of plurality appears in Ostiak, in which the sign of the dual 
(ga, ka, gai, &c.) is derived by Castrén from ka or ki, also. 


Extra-Dravidian Relationship.—We now proceed to inquire 
whether the final m, the distinctive Dravidian plural of the personal 


pronouns, forms the plural of this class of words in any other 
family of languages. 


m having a tendency to be weakened into n (of which there 
are many examples in the terminations of Tamil nouns), and m 
and n being generally equivalent nasals, the use of a final n as a 
sign of the plural of pronouns may possibly be equivalent to that 
of m. Ir so, we may adduce as examples of plurals resembling the 
Dravidian the Brahui nan, the Chaldee anan, and the Ostiak men, 
we; as also the Persian tan, you. A slight trace of the use of m 
as a sign of the plural may be noticed in the Beluchi mimtken, we, 
when compared with menik, I. In the Ostiak, a Finno-Ugrian 
dialect, the first person plural of the verb terminates in m, whilst 
the plural of the corresponding pronoun terminates in n. On com- 
paring the Finnish proper olen, I am, with olemme, we are, we are 
struck with their resemblance to the Dravidian rule. The resem- 
blance, however, is illusory; for the m of the Finnish me is a sign 
of personality, not of plurality. me, we, is the plural of ma, the 
old Finnish I; of which na (from which the n of olen arises) is, 
as I have shown, an euphonic modification. We can scarcely indeed 
expect to find in the pronouns of the Scythian languages any sign 
of plurality perfectly corresponding to that of the Dravidian m; 
‘for in those Janguages the personal pronouns are generally plura- 
lised by a change of the final vowel, not by any change or addition 
of consonants—e.g., Manchu 07, I, be, we; Magyar te, thou, t, you; 
Ostiak and Finnish ma, I, me (or men), we. 

I have reserved till now the consideration of a series of 
remarkable analogies which run through the whole of the Indo- 
European family of languages, and which are found also in the 
Gaurian or North Indian vernaculars. In those languages we find 
very frequent use of m in the plurals of the personal pronouns, in 
which it either constitutes the final consonant, or occupies a place of 
evident importance; and this m in some instances appears to replace 
a final n or f# which is used by the corresponding singulars. 


In the vernaculars of Northern India we find the following in- 
stances of the use n or fi in the singular and m in the plural. 
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Hindi mait, I; ham, we; ti, ti, or taiw, thou; tum, you. Guja- 
rathi hut, 1; hame, we; tun, thou; tame, you. Marathi tam, thou; 
tumhi, you. In Bengali and Oriya, % disappears from the termina- 
tions of the singulars, but in the plural m retains its place as in the 
other dialects—e.g., Bengali toma or tumi, the inflexional base of 
the plural of the second person; and Oriya tumbha, the base of 
the double plural, tumbhamane. The same distinctive m appears 
in the Pali-Prakrit, the stock from which the Gaurian vernaculars 
radiated, in tumhe, you, amhe, we. Compare also the new per- 
sian shuma, you, and the final m of hastém, we are. I quote the 
following from an article by Mr. Beames in the Indian Antiquary 
for November 1872:—‘ham, plural of personal pronoun, first per- 
son; Hindi, ham. This is a peculiarly instructive form. The origin 
of this word in all the seven languages (of Northern India) is the 
Prakrit amhé. The Oriya, with its usual fondness for archaisms, 
still retains this form almost unchanged in @mbhe, where the 6 is 
merely the natural thickening of the pronunciation after m. Hindi 
has thrown the A backwards to the beginning of the word, making 
hamé. In ham we have the tendency, natural to Bengali, towards 
lengthening the short vowel, so that this form may be regarded as 
transitional between middJe Hindi and the modern Bengali ami.” 


Similar and very striking analogies meet us in Greek. Com- 
pare the singulars ¢ydépv (eg6n) and tTo%v (toun), éydvn (egdné) 
and Ton (touné),. with the plurals qy-els (hém-eis) and gu-eis 
(hum-eis). This resemblance, too, is strengthened when the 
vowels of the Greek plurals are compared with some of the cor- 
responding Dravidian ones—e.g., compare jy-els (hém-eis) with 
the Telugu @m-u, we; and jp-els (hum-eis) with um, which is the 
base of the oblique cases of the Tamil plural of the second person. 
It also deserves to be noticed, that in the Greek, Persian, Gaurian, 
&c., m is not used indiscriminately by all nouns, or even by all 
pronouns, as a sign of plurality in general, but is invariably res- 
tricted to the pronouns of the first and second persons—a usage 
which precisely accords with that of the Dravidian languages. 


A strong case for regarding the m of the above-mentioned 
Aryan idioms as closely allied to the m which constitutes the most 
distinctive sign of the plural of the three personal pronouns in the 
Dravidian family (in Canarese, @m, we; nim, you; tam, selves) 
has now been established. I do not wonder, therefore, that the 
late Mr Gover (in a privately printed paper on the Dravidian per- 
sonal pronouns) considered that there was ‘‘no possible doubt as 
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to their real and intimate connection’; or that Dr Pope, in his 
“Outlines of the Tuda Grammar’ (p. 5), should have said, though 
with hesitancy, “ Nor can I think it clear that 6m (Tuda, we) is 
not related to the Sanskrit vayam, or to the Greek nu-els (hem ets) 
Or &#yes (ammes) and Vedic asme.”? The evidence of relation- 
ship appears to me to be weakened by this reference to vayam 
We have already seen that the am of vayam is properly a sign of 
the neuter singular, constituting vayam, we, like yiyam, you, an 
abstract noun—plural, indeed, in signification, but singular in form. 
It has been seen, also, that the same am, appears in aham, I; tvam, 
thou; and svayam, self. When vayam and yiyam are set aside 
as not really related to the Dravidian forms, the probability of the 
existence of a real relationship between the Dravidian Gm, yam, 
we, and the Greco-Vedic &#p-ts, (amm-is), asm-e, and still more 
between the Dravidian @m and the Bengali ham, ami, becomes, I 
admit, very great; so also the probability of a relationship between 
um, the Dravidian oblique form of you, and the Greco-Vedic 
Dap-esS (umm-es), yushm-e, and the um of the Hindi tum. I feel 
still, however, obliged to say, as I said in the first edition, that, on 
a more extended comparison and on closer consideration, this 
resemblance appears to me first to diminish and then to disppear. 
The more it is examined, the more the diffculties in the way of its 
reception appear to increase. Perhaps, indeed, no better illustra- 
tion could be found of the danger of confiding in apparent resem- 
blances, however close and exact, and of the necessity of tracing 
words back to their earliest shapes before concluding that resem- 
blances imply relationship. 

We have seen that plural m of the Dravidian personal pro- 
noun resolves itself most naturally into um, the Dravidian con- 
junctive particle, and, also. What is the history of the plural m 
of the Greco-Gaurian personal pronouns? How far soever we 
trace back the Dravidian m, it is found to sustain no change, and 
to exhibit no signs of being descended from anything extrinsic to 
itself. On the other hand, though the m of the Greek and the 
Gaurian presents itself to us simply as m in these languages; yet 
on carrying our comparison a few stages further back, and inquir 
ing into its origin and history, we find it losing its simplicity, and 
presenting itself to us as only one member in a composite forma- 
tive, to which the Dravidian m bears no resemblance. 

juets (hémeis) and dpéts (humeis), as is well known, are not the 
oldest forms of Greek plurals. For npets (hémeis), the Doric and 
ZEolic dialects have &yes (hames), &tpes (ammes), and &ppe (amme); 
for Syets (humeis) they have spes (humes), dppes (ummes), and 
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Supe (umme); of which forms the oldest and most reliable appear 
to be &ppes (ammes), or its uninflected type &pHe (amme) and fures 
(ummes) or Yppe (umme). In like manner the Gaurian forms of 
the plurals of the personal pronouns are not the oldest forms of 
these plurals we have to deal with. The Hindi ham, the Guja- 
rathi hame, the old Bengali ham, the modern Bengali ami, the 
Oriya ambhe, are all derived from the Prakrit amhe. The Greek 
&uHe (amme) and the Prakrit amhe are evidently identical; but 
what is the origin of both? In Zend the m and Ah of the Prakrit 
amhe change places, so that ahme may have been an older form. 
The plural nominative in Zend is vaem, answering to the later 
Sanskrit vayam; but all the oblique cases are built upon ahma 
(pointing to a nominative ahme)—e.g., ablat. ahmat (Sans. asmat). 
Already the Dravidian m is losing its resemblance to the Aryan; 
but when we come to the next stage, the Vedic-Sanskrit asme 
(a+sme), the fountain-head of all these pronominal forms, the 
resemblance appears almost wholly to vanish. The Aryan genea- 
logical tree is very clearly made out: asme, ahme, amhe, Qype 
(amme), &ppl-es=HeHets  (ammi-es=hémeis); ambhe, hame, ham, 
ham, am. In the Dravidian languages, on the other hand, even 
if we trace our way back to the time when the Tamilians and the 
Khonds were still one people, inhabiting the same districts and 
speaking the same tongue—a time earlier by many ages than the 
degradation of the Prakrits into the modern Gaurian vernaculars 
—we still find an unvarying m (irresoluble except into um) used 
for the pluralisation of the personal pronouns. 


In like manner, on comparing Dupes (ummes) or Dppe (umme), 
you, with the Zend yishem (in the oblique cases yusma or yisma), 
and with the Vedic-Sanskrit yushme (for yusme), it is equally 
obvious that yusme is the root of the whole. yusme, you, the 
plural of tu, thou, has probably been softened from iusme=tu-sme 
(as asme from masme=ma-sme); and this  supposititious tusme 
(weakened into tuhme, like asme into ahme) becomes a reality 
when we turn to the Prakrit tumhe, you, from which comes directly 
the Gaurian tumhi, tumbha, tame, tum, &c. Compare also the 
New Persian shuma. 


When we find that the Dravidian mor um is to be compared, 
not with the apparently identical m of the Gaurian ham and tum, 
but with the Vedic-Sanskrit sme of asme and yushme, it is evident 
that the improbability of m or um being identical with sme, or 
nearly related to it, becomes very great. This improbablity in- 
creases when the uses of sme and those of m are compared. 
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smé is a compound consisting of two members, sma and e, of 
which e alone is characteristic of the plural. sma, which contains 
the m that has been supposed to be connected with the Dravidian 
sign of plurality, is a particle the origin of which is doubtful, and 
the force of which is still more doubtful. When used as an isolated 
particle, it gives to the present tense of verbs a species of past 
signification. Its use in the inflexion of pronouns, when inserted 
between the pronominal base and the signs of case and number; 
suggests the idea that it was originally a pronoun of the third 
person, meaning, perhaps, self or the same, which came to be 
added on occasionally to the other pronominal bases for the pur- 
pose of imparting additional emphasis. We find a somewhat simi- 
lar use in Tamil of tan, tam, the inflexion of the reflexive pronoun 
self, selves, which is occasionally, especially in poetry, inserted 
between nouns and their case-signs. The e of sme is the ordinary 
sign of the nominative plural of pronominals of the class of sme, 
all, and has obviously no resemblance to the Dravidian m; and 
the sma into which the m of sme resolves itself, whatever be its 
origin, seems to resemble it as little. 

It is also worthy of notice, that sma makes its appearance not 
only in the inflexion of the plurals of the personal pronouns, but 
also in the singular. It is used in the plural alone in connection 
with the pronouns of the first and second persons in Sanskrit; 
but Bopp recognises it in the singular also in Zend in thwahmi, in 
thee, and more doubtfully in Gothic and Latin; and there can be 
no doubt of its use in the singular of the personal pronouns in the 
Prakrit (which may be defined as early colloquial Sanskrit), in 
mamasmi or mamammi, in me, and tumasmt or tumammi, in thee. 
Bopp supposes this use of sma in singular pronouns to be of late 
origin, and to have arisen from imitation of the plurals; but as 
the reason why sma was used in the inflexion of pronouns has 
only been guessed at, and is not certainly known, there is no proof 
that the plural has a better right to it than the singular. But 
however this may be, it is evident that is resemblance to the 
Dravidian m, which is used in the inflexion of the personal 
pronouns in the plural alone (never in the singular) has become 
less and less. The resemblance, as it appears to me, wholly 
vanishes when it is found that, whilst this use of m as a sign of 
plurality is absolutely restricted in the Dravidian languages to 
the pronouns of the first and second persons and the reflexive 
‘self’, in Sanskrit, and more or less distinctly in the other Aryan 
languages, sma makes its appearance (in three of the cases in the 
singular) in the inflexion of the pronouns of the third person, in- 
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cluding the demonstrative, the relative, and the interrogative pro- 
nouns. Nothing could be further than this from the Dravidian 
use; and nothing also, I think, could show more clearly that the 
sma of asme and yushme cannot safely be regarded as in any sense 
a sign of the plural. 

Twofold Plural of the Dravidian Pronoun of the First Person.— 
The ordinary plural of the Dravidian first personal pronoun is 
constantly used, not only as a plural, but also as an honorific 
singular, precisely as the royal and editorial ‘we’ is used in 
English; and the plural of every other Dravidian pronoun may 
“optionally be used as an honorific singular in the same manner. It 
is not, however, this twofold signification or use of the same 
pronoun to which I now refer, but the existence of two pronouns of 
the first person plural, which differ from one another in significa- 
tion almost as much as the plural and the dual of other langues. 
In all the Dravidian dialects, with the exception of Canarese, there 
are two plurals of the pronoun of the first person, of which one 
denotes, not only the party of the speaker, but also the party 
addressed, and may be called the plural inclusive; the other 
excludes the party addressed, and denotes only the party of the 
speaker, and may be called the plural exclusive. Thus, if a person 
said ‘‘We are mortal,’? he would naturally use the ‘we’ which 
includes those who are spoken to, as well as the speaker and his 
party, or the plural inclusive: whilst he would use the flural 
exclusive, or that which excludes the party addressed, if he want- 
ed to say ‘‘ We are Hindus ; you are Europeans. ” 

There is a similar distinction between the two plurals of the 
first person used in the Marathi and the Gujarathi—e.g., hame in 
Gujarathi means we—the party speaking; whilst Gpane means 
we—the party speaking, and you also who are addressed. There 
is no connetion between the particular pronominal themes used 
for this purpose in Northern India and in the languages of the 
South ; but the existence of so remarkable an idiom in the North 
Indian family, as well as in the Southern, seems to demonstrate 
the existence in the Northern family of an ancient under-current 
of Dravidian, or at least of non-Aryan influences. The idiom in 
question is a distinctively Scythian one, and is one of those points 
which seem to connect the Dravidian family with the Scythian 
group. There is no trace of this twofold plural in Sanskrit, or in 
any of the languages of the Indo-European family, but it is found 
everywhere in Central Asia. Thus Manchu has mi, we—of the 
one party, and be, we—the whole company. Mongolian has a 
similar idiom. This peculiarity is found also in the northern 


persons addressed, whilst wo-men, we, does not. 
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dialect of the Chinese. In that dialect, tsa-men, we, includes the 
It is remarkable 
that it is found also in the Polynesian languages, in many of the 
languages of America, and also in those of the Australian tribes. 

All the Dravidian languages do not use precisely the same 
plural pronouns as inclusive and exclusive plurals. The colloquial 
Tamil (with which the Malayalam agrees) forms the plural exclu- 
sive from nam, the ordinary and regular plural, by the addition of 
gaj, which is properly a neuter sign of plurality; by which addi- 
tion n@m becomes na@ngajf in Tamil, jana] or nanna] in Malayalam. 
The corresponding plural in Tulu is enkufu. Telugu, on the other 
hand, uses mém-u (answering not to the Tamil nanggaJl, but to 
nam) as its plural exclusive; and as this is the simplest form of 
the pronoun, it seems better suited to this restricted use than the 
reduplicated form. Telugu, though differing from Tamil in this 
point, agrees with Tamil in using mému as its honorific singular; 
and this use of the plural exclusive in Telugu as an honorific is 
more in accordance with philosophical propriety than the Tamilian 
use of the plural inclusive for this purpose ; for when a superior 
addresses inferiors, it is evidently more natural for him to make 
use of a plural which excludes those whom he addressess, than one 
in which they would be included together with himself. Ku agrees 
with Telugu, and uses @m-u (identical in origin with the Tamil 
yam, nam) to express the restricted signification which Tamil gives 
to nangaj. Its plural inclusive is aju, the oblique form of which is 
amma; and the Telugu plural which corresponds to au (but 
which in meaning corresponds to nam) is manam-u, the base and 
inflexion of which is mana. manam-u is probably derived from 
ma, the inflexional base of mému, with an euphonic addition, or 
possibly with a weakened reduplication. 

The above results are exhibited, for convenience of compari- 
son, in the accompanying table. In this list, I include only those 
dialects which have been carefully studied, and of which gram- 
mars have been published. The pronouns of the first person con- 
tained in the Rajmahal and Uraon are exhibited in a separate list, 
together with those found in Dr Hunter’s lists of words contained 
in the rest of the Central Indian dialects. It is obvious, however, 
that it would be unsafe to deduce any inference, except one of 
the vaguest kind, from lists of isolated words collected by persons 
who had little or no real acquaintance with the dialects to which 
they belonged. We tread on firmer ground when we compare with 
one another dialects which have attained to the dignity of posses- 
sing published grammars, 
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SECTION II.—DEMONSTRATIVE AND INTERROGATIVE 
PRONOUNS. 


It is very difficult to treat the demonstrative and interrogative 
pronouns of the Dravidian family separately. The bases are 
different, but they are built up on those bases in precisely the 
same manner, and obey one and the same law, so that what is 
said about the one class may be regarded as said about the other 
also. I shall discuss them separately as far as possible, but it will 
often be necessary to treat them together. 


1. DEMONSTRATIVE AND INTERROGATIVE BasEs. 


1. Demonstrative Bases —The Dravidian languages, like most 
other primitive uncompounded tongues, are destitute of pronouns 
(properly so called) of the third person, and use instead demonstra- 
tives signifying this or that, with the addition of suffixes of gender 
and number. In these languages ‘he,’ means literally that man; 
‘she,’ that woman; and ‘they,’ those persons or things. The 
interrogatives are formed in the same manner by the addition of 
suffixes of gender and number to an interrogative base signifying 
‘what.’ 

The words which signify man and woman have gradually lost 
the definiteness of their original signification, and shrunk into the 
position of masculine and feminine terminations. They are no 
longer substantives, but mere suffixes or signs of gender; and are 
so closely incorporated with the demonstrative bases that it re- 
quires some knowledge of the principles of the language to enable 
us to separate them. In comparison, therefore, with the Turkish 
and Ugrian languages, in which there is but one pronoun of the 
third person, the Dravidian languages which possess a_ great 
variety, appear to considerable advantage. Nevertheless, the 
speech of the Dravidians appears to have been originally no richer 
than the other Scythian idioms, and to have at length surpassed 
them only by the Aryanistic device of fusing that-man, that-woman, 
that-thing, into single euphonious words. The signification of man 
and woman still shines through in the masculine and feminine 
terminations ; but no trace remains of the words by which a thing 
and things were originally expressed, and which are now re- 
presented only by d, the sign of the neuter singular, and a, that of 
the neuter plural. 

Four demonstrative bases are recognised by one or another of 
the Dravidian dialects, each of which is a pure vowel—viz., a, the 
remote i, the proximate, and wu, the medial demonstrative; to- 
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gether with 2, which is the suffix of emphasis in most of the dialects, 
but is a demonstrative in Ku. The first two—viz., a, the remote,’ 
and i, the proximate demonstrative—are the most widely and. 
frequently used. The medial u is occasionally used by the Tamil. 
poets, more frequently in classical Canarese and in Tulu, to denote 
a person or object which is intermediate between the remote and 
the proximate; and it will be found that it has ulterior affinities 
of its own. @, the ordinary Dravidian suffix of emphasis, is used as 
a demonstrative in Ku alone—in addition however to a and i—e.g., 
évaru, they. It appears also in the Uraon @dah, this, the correla- 
tive of hiidah, that. The use of @ being chiefly emphatic, I refer 
the reader, for an account of it, to a subsequent head. The ordinary. 
demonstratives of the Dravidian dialects are the simple, short 
vowels a, 1, and u; and it will be found that every other form: 
which they assume is derived from this by some euphonic process. 


2. Interrogattve Bases—There are two classes of interroga- 
tives in the Dravidian languages—viz., interrogative pronouns or 
adjectives, such as, who? which? what? and syntactic interroga- 
tives, such as, is it? is there? Interrogative pronouns and ad- 
jectives resolve themselves in the Dravidian tongues into interro- 
gative prefixes, resembling the demonstrative prefixes already con- 
sidered, by suffixing to which the formatives of number and gender 
we form interrogative pronouns. The interrogative particle itself, 
when simply prefixed to a substantive, constitutes the interroga- 
tive adjective what ? 


(a.) The most common interrogative prefix is the vowel e. 
In all the Dravidian dialects this prefix is used in the formation 
of pronominals, in precisely the same manner as the demonstra- 
tive bases a and 7. It forms one of a set of vocalic prefixes (a, 2, 
u, and e), which occupy one and the same position, obey one and 
the same law, and differ only in the particular signification which 
is expressed by each. The unity of principle pervading these pre- 
fixes will be clearly apparent from the subjoined comparative 
view. The forms which are here exhibited are those of the Tamil 
alone; but in this particular all the dialects agree on the whole so 
perfectly with the Tamil, and with one another, that it is unneces- 
sary to multiply examples. I exhibit here an alternative (probably 
an older) interrogative base in ya, which will be inquired into 
further on. 

I need not call attention to the beautiful and _ philosophical 


regularity of this quadruple set of remote, proximate, and inter- 
mediate demonstratives and interrogatives. In no other language 
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Proximative Remote Intermediate Interrogative 
Demonstrative |Demonstrative |Demonstrative e or ya 
i. a. u. 
I 
Mas. sing.|ivan, hic. avan, ille. © uvan. evan or yavan, 
quis? 
Fem. do.|iva], hec. ava], illa. uva]. ( \evafl or ava], 
qua? 
Neut. do.|zdu, hoc. adu, illud. udu. edu or yadu, 
quid? 
Epic. plu.jivar, hi, he. —_favar, illi, ille. |uvar. evar or yavar, 
qui? que? 
Neut. do. ivet, hec. avei, illa. uvel. ) evei OF yavei, 
quz? 


or family of languages in the world shall we find its equal, or even 
its second. In addition to which, the circumstance that the 
demonstrative vowels are not only used in these languages with 
an invariable and exact discrimination of meaning which is not 
found in the Indo-European tongues (with the solitary and partial 
exception of the New Persian), but are also associated with a 
corresponding interrogative vowel of which the Indo-European 
tongues are totally ignorant, tends to confirm the supposition which 
I have already expressed, that the Dravidian family has retained 
some pre-Sanskrit elements of immense antiquity; and, in parti- 
cular, that its demonstratives, instead of being borrowed from 
Sanskrit represent those old Japhetic bases from which the 
demonstratives of Sanskrit itself, as well as of various other mem- 
bers of the Indo-European family, were derived. 


ee 


(6.) The other interrogative base of the Dravidian languages 
is ya. y@ is not used at all in Telugu, but is largely used in 
Canarese, and somewhat more rarely in Tamil. Probably there 
was originally only one interrogative base, and if so, it must have 
been ya, and e must have been corrupted from it. The process by 
which ya became e is tolerably clear. a evinces a tendency to be 
weakened into ¢. (See “Part I., Sounds.”*?) We have seen an 
illustration of this in the circumstance that the Sanskrit yama, the 
name of the god of death, becomes in Tamil ema (n), pronounced 
yema (n). In Tulu, »a@r, who, becomes yér’. This is a considerable 
step towards ¢. Then, also, e is commonly pronounced as ye, and 
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é@ as yé; and in Telugu this y is frequently written, as well as heard. 
This would facilitate the omission of the y» in writing, when a. 
came generally to be weakened into yé. @ alone would in time 
have the same force as yé, and would come to be regarded as its 
equivalent. The long form é@ still survives in the Malayalam évan, 
évaj, he, she, for evan, evaf; and in the Tamil and Malayalam édu, 
and the Telugu édi. In Telugu @ sometimes directly corresponds to 
the Tamil yad—e.g., compare yadndu, Tam. where, when, a year 
(nasalised from yadu), with the Telugu é@du, where, é@di, a year. 
We see also this long interrogative @ in the Telugu é/a, how, in what 
manner, compared with dla, ila, in that manner, in this manner. 


There is a remarkable change in Canarese of the interrogative 
ya into da, We may say eitheir yavan-u or davan-u, what man? 
yavaf-u or davaj-u, what woman? yavadu or davadu, what thing? 
So also the crude interrogative is yadva or dava, who, which, what? 
In Tuju we find the same da, which? alternating with va and 
vova; also dane, what daye, why? In these instances the 
analogy of the other dialects leads me to conclude ya to be the 
older and more correct form of the interrogative base. In _ yér, 
who? y@ appears as yé, which is a very trifling change. The Gond 
interrogative ba and b6 appear to be hardened from ya, like the 
Tuju 22. : 


In High Tamil, yd@ is not only prefixed adjectivally to substan- 
tives (like a, e, and e)—e.g., ya-(k) kalam, what time? but it is 
even used by itself as a pronoun—e.g., ya- (¥) Seyday, what hast 
thou done? It forms the basis of only one adverbial noun—viz., 
yandu, Tam. when? a year, a correlative of a@ndu, then, and indu, 
now. The only use to which ya is put in the colloquial dialect of 
Tamil, is that of forming the basis of interrogative pronouns; a 
complete set of which, in Tamil as well as in Canarese, are formed 
from ya—e.g., ydvan, quis? yava], quoe? yadu, quid? yavar, qui, 
quoe? yavet, que? The Canarese interrogative pronouns accord 
with these, with a single unimportant exception. The neuters, 
singular and plural, of the Canarese are formed from ydva, instead 
of ya—e.g., yavadu, quid? (for yadu,) and yavavu, quoe? (for 
yava.) This additional va is evidently derived by imitation from 
the euphonic v of yavanu, he, and its related forms; but it is out 
of place in connection with the neuter, and is to be regarded as a 
corruption. In Tamil, a peculiar usage with respect to the appli- 
cation of the epicene plural ydvar, qui, quoe, has obtained ground. 
It is largely used in the colloquial dialect, with the signification 
D. 54 
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of the sigular as well as that of the plural, though itself a plural 
only and epicene; and when thus used, ya@var is abbreviated into 
yar—e.g., avan yar, who is he? (literally he who;) avaf yar, who 
is she? yar has also been still further corrupted into @r, especially 
in compounds. 


I. Demonstrative and Interrogative Pronouns.—The original 
character of the demonstrative bases, like that of the mterroga- 
tive, is best exhibited by the neuter singular, the formative of 
which does not commence with a vowel, like an and af (Tamil), 
the masculine and feminine suffixes, but consists in a single 
consonant, d, followed by an enunciative vowel—that is, a vowel 
intended merely as a help to enunciation. This vowel is 7 in 
Telugu, a very short w in the other languages. The remote and 
proximate neuter singulars are in Telugu adi, idi, that (thing), 
this (thing) ; the interrogative @di, what (thing) ; in Tamil, Malaya- 
lam, and Canarese they are adu, idu (with the intermediate adu) 
and edu. In Gond the demonstratives are ad, id. The anomalous 
forms of the Tuju and the Tuda will be considered further on. 


d@ having already been shown to be the sign of the neuter 
singular used by pronominals and appellatives, and there being no 
hiatus between a, i, or w and d, and therefore no necessity for 
euphonic insertions, it is evident that the a, 3, and aw of the neuter 
singulars cited above constitute the purest form of the demonstra- 
tive bases. The suffixes which are annexed to the demonstrative 
bases a, t, and u, for the purpose of forming the masculine and 
feminine singulars and the epicene and neuter plurals, commence 
with a vowel. ‘Those suffixes are in Tamil en for the masculine, 
al for the femimine, ar for the epicene plural, and ef or @ for the 
neuter plural; and v is the consonant which is most commonly 
used to prevent hiatus. The following, therefore, are the 
demonstrative pronouns of Tamil—viz., avan, ille; ivan, hic; ava, 
illa; ivaf, hac; aver, illt; ivar, hi; a@vei, illa; tei, hec. To these 
must be added the intermediates uvan, uval, udu, uvar, uvei, which 
do not admit of being translated by a single word. I quote 
examples from Tamil alone, because, though different formatives 
of number and gender are sometimes annexed in the other dialects, 
those differences do not affect the demonstrative bases. The 
anomaly which will be noticed in the case of Tujw will be found, 
when examined, to be only apparent. All the above suffixes o 
gender have already been investigated in the section on “The 
Noun,.”” The mode in which they are annexed to the demonstra- 
tive bases is the only point which requires to be examined here. 


and 


& 
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a° The demonstrative bases being vocalic, and all the suffixes, with 


the exception of the neuter, singular, commencing with a vowel, 
‘some euphonic consonants had to be used to keep the concurrent 
“vowels separate and pure. v, though most frequently used to pre- 
vent hiatus, is not the only consonant employed for this purpose. 
The Ku being but little attentive to euphony, it sometimes dispenses 
altogether with the euphonic ov, and leaves the contiguous vowels 
uncombined—e.g., Gaiiju, he; Galu, she. Even Tamil sometimes 
combines those vowels instead of euphonically separating them— 
€.g., yavar, who? is commonly abbreviated into yar; and this is 
still further softened to ar in the colloquial dialect. 

In the higher dialect of Tamil, n is often used euphonically in- 
stead of vo, especially in the personal terminations of the verbs. 
Thus, instead of trundan (for irundavan), he was, the poets some- 
times say irundanan; and for irundava, they (neuter) were, the 
form which we should expect to find used, ¢rundana is universally 
used instead. This euphonic v has in some instances come to be re- 
garded as an integral part of the demonstrative itself. In the nomi- 

‘mative plural of the Gond neuter demonstrative, the final and cha- 
racteristic vowel a has disappeared altogether, without leaving any 
representative—e.g., av, those (things); zv these (things). In the 
oblique cases a is represented by e. In Telugu, though the nomina- 
tives of the neuter plural demonstratives avi and it use v merely 
as an euphonic, yet in the oblique cases, the bases of which are va 
and vi, the demonstrative vowels have got displaced, and v stands 
at the beginning of the word, as if it were a demonstrative, and had 
a right per se to be represented. In the masculine singulars vadu, 
ille; vidu, hic; and in the epicene plurals za@ru, illi; viru, hi, a 
‘euphonic has advanced a step further, and assumed the position of 
a demonstrative in the nominative as well as in the inflexion. That 
this, 7, however, is not a demonstrative, and that the use to which 
it is put in Telugu is abnormal, is shown by the fact that in d@ and 
di, the inflexions of adi and tdi, illud and hoc, the neuter singular 
demonstratives of the Telugu, d, though certainly not a demonstra- 
tive, nor even euphonic, but simply a sign or suffix of neuter sin- 
gularity, has been advanced to as promirent a position (by a simi- 
lar euphonic displacement) as if it belonged to the root. Compare 
especially the corresponding Telugu interrogative. 

In Tuju the proximate neuter singular demonstrative is indu 
or undu, the remote avu. indu and undu correspond to the Tamil 
proximate du and intermediate udu: the only difference consists 
in the nasalisation of the d. avu, the remote demonstrative, though 
a neuter singular, is identical in form with the Canarese avu, they 
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(neuter). The v of aou seems to be merely euphonic, as if dis- 
appears altogether in the plural, which is not avukuju but eikuju 
(avu=ayu=ei). The corresponding masculine pronouns is 4yée, 
he, in which y is used euphonically where v would have been used 
in Tamil. Inthe feminine @]’, she (Tam. avaf), even the y has dis- 
appeared, and the two contiguous vowels have coalesced. The 
proximate pronouns of the TuJu masculine and feminine singular 
and plural present several peculiarities. imbe, he (hic), corres- 
ponds to the Tamil ivan, the Old Canarese ivam. The euphonic 7 
of those languages seems to have been hardened into m, and this 
mto have become mb. The plural of the same is mér’ (the remote 
is @r, for avar). The feminine proximate she (hec) is m6f’, the 
plural of which is mOdkuju. mér stands for ivar=imar, and mo{’ 
for ivaJ=imaJ. Compare the apparent disappearance of the 
demonstrative bases i and a in the Telugu oiru and v@ru, they, 
proximate and remote, for ivar and avar. See also “The Noun,” 
epicene plural, in ma@r. The same peculiarity appears in the Tulju 
demonstrative adverbs: avuju, there, corresponds with similar 
words in the other dialects (Can. alli); but miju, here, presents 
the same peculiarity as mol, hec. | 

In the Tuda dialect the pronoun of the third person is the same 
for both numbers and for all three persons, like the Sanskrit reflex- 
ive pronoun svayam. atham represents everything of which ‘that’ 
can be predicated; itham is the equivalent for this. With atham, 
itham, compare the Telugu atadu, atanu, Gtafidu, a@tadu, itadu, ttanu, 
itadu, ttanu; the Old Canarese singular masculines @tam, itam, 
utam. The final am of the Tuda is occasionally dropped. 

Tamil possesses a complete set of abstract demonstrative and 
interrogative nouns of perfect regularity and great beauty. I class 
them here (for convenience of comparison) with demonstrative 
and interrogative pronouns; but they are in reality nouns, express- 
ing abstractly the ideas that are embodied in the pronouns in a 
concrete shape. They consist of the demonstrative and interroga- 
tive vowel bases (a, 7, u, e¢), with the addition of mei, the ordinary 
formative of abstract nouns, which we have already noticed in 
tan-mei, nature, literally selfness, in the section on the reflexive 
pronoun tan. The initial consonant of mei is doubled by rule after 
the demonstrative and interrogative vowels. The words referred 
to are immei, thisness; ammei, thatness; ummei, an intermediate 
position between that-ness and this-ness ; emmei what-ness. In use, 
the words chiefly denote the different states of being or births. 
immet, the present state of birth, is the only word of the set in 
common use; the rest are found only in the poets. ammei (common 
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equivalent marumei, otherness) denotes the future birth; ummei, 
the birth before the present; emmei, what birth? generally found 
with the addition of wm, and so as to give the meaning ‘in what- 
soever birth.’ 

We have seen that the neuter singular of the demonstrative 
and interrogative pronouns, properly so called, is formed by the 
addition of the neuter formative d to the vowel bases, a, i, ne 
or ya. 

There are traces also of the existence of two classes of pro- 
nouns formed by means of the addition to the same vowel bases of 
m, the equivalent of which is n, or of /. Pronominals ending in / 
are used chiefly as adverbs of place and mode. There are excep- 
tions, however —e.g., alla, Tel. that, has the force of an adjective 
(alladi, that thing). See Adverbs: formative J, J’. The demonstra- 
tive pronouns and pronominals ending in m or n are not free from 
doubt. I shall, therefore, adduce first the interrogatives belonging 
to this class, about which no doubt can be entertained. 

Each of the dialects possesses a neuter interrogative pronoun, 
formed from the interrogative base e or é, and the neuter formative 
n or m. This formative is more abstract than d, but less so than 
mei. ed-u means which? en, what? In Tamil we find en, what? 
from which is formed the singular appellative ennadu, what 
thing and the plural enna, what things? en is also lengthened 
into @n, the ordinary meaning of which is why? Though enna is 
properly a plural neuter, it has come to be used also as a singular, 
and is even turned colloquially into a singular neuter noun, ennam 
—e.g., ennamay, how? Malayalam uses én, like Tamil, meaning 
what? rather than why? but does not use en; instead of this we 
. have endu, what? which, however, is probably the Malayalam 
shape of the Tamil ennadu=en-du. In Canarese @nu is not a mere 
interrogative particle, but a regularly declined interrogative pro- 
noun, like the vulgar Tamil ennam. We _ have substantially the 
same word in the Telugu é@mi, what? why? @m: bears the same 
relation to édi, Tel. what (thing)? that ez in Tamil bears to edu. 
The only difference is in the use of the more abstract n or m as a 
neuter formative, instead of d, which gives more distinctly the 
sense of the neuter singular. In the compound word émd, Tel. I 
know not what (Tam. Mal. Can. é@n6), from émand 6, the particle 
of doubt, we see that émi is a secondary form of é@m; and by the 
help of Tamil we are able to trace this é@m back to the shorter form 
em. éni, which I consider the equivalent of @mi, is used in the 
conjugation of Telugu verbs as a conditional particle; properly it 
implies a question, 
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We now return to the demonstrative which appear to be 
formed from the demonstrative vowels a, i, u, with the!’ addition of 
m or n. am, that, appears to survive in the am which is used so 
largely as a formative by neuter nouns in Tamil and Malayalam; 
and possibly also in am, which seems to be the oldest sign of the 
Dravidian accusative case. In each of these instances an is often 
used instead of am. See the sections treating on these formatives 
and case-signs in Part III., ‘*The Noun.” im shows itself in the 
Canarese sign of the ablative case, originally a locative, and in the 
corresponding Tamil in, with which il corresponds. The primitive 
meaning seems to be this place, here, and hence, a place, a house. 
Both al and il appear also in verbal derivatives, especially in Tamil, 
jn which, e.g., the number of nouns dervied from verbal roots which 
take al or il as their formative, is almost as large as those which 
take am or an. Dr Gundert derives from am or im the Tamil 
demonstrative adjectives anda, that, inda, this; and I presume 
would attribute the same origin to the Telugu and Canarese adjec- 
tives anta, inta, &c., which are more or less demonstrative in mean- 
ing. On the whole, however, I still prefer to regard these forms 
as nasalised from ad’, that, id,’ this. We had an instance of this 
nasalisation before us just now in the Tu]lu pronoun indu, undu, 
this (thing), which must be identified with the idu, udu of the 
other dialects. On the other hand, I have no doubt of the origin 
of inda, the Canarese sign of the ablative, from im; and the Tamil 
adverbial nouns andru, indru, endru, that day, to-day, what day, 
seem to be formed either from am, im, em, or from al, il, el. See 
the Demonstrative and Interrogative Adverbs. 

A very interesting inquiry remains. Is um, the Tamil-Mala- 
yalam particle of conjunction, and, even (Tel. uw, classical Can. 
um, am; coll. Can. iu), to be regarded as a demonstrative pronoun, 
formed from u, the intermediate demonstrative base, and the for- 
mative m, corresponding in origin to the demonstrative am and im, 
and also to the interrogative em, considered above? That this is 
the origin of um is one of the many ingenious suggestions * con- 
tained in Dr Gundert’s communication. In his Malayalam 
dictionary he prefers to derive um from u, the supposed root of the 
verbal noun uyar, height, with the meaning of above, In classical 
Canarese am is sometimes used as the equivalent of um; and this 
seems to connect the particle at once with the demonstratives. In 
Tamil poetry we find an adverbial demonstrative of place, umbar, 
with the meaning of the intermediate demonstrative u, the corre- 
latives of which are ambar, that place, imbar, this place, and embar, 
which place? umbar means literally a place intermediate between 
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two other places; but it is remarkable that it is also used in a 
secondary sense to signify on, upon, above, and even uyar, height. 
We thus get from um, the conjunctive particle, the meaning above, 
which is one that suits it exceedingly wel], without any inconsis- 
tency with its ultimately demonstrative origin. um at the end of 
verbs changes occasionally in the Tamil poets to undu, which 
reminds one of the undu, this (thing), and also yes, of the Tulu. 

2. Demonstrative and  Interrogative Adjectives.—When the 
demonstrative base a and i are simply prefixed to substantives, 
they convey the signification of the demonstrative adjectives that 
and this. When prefixed, they are indeclinable; but on thus pre- 
fixing them to substantives, either the initial consonant of the sub- 
stantive is euphonically doubled—e.g., anna] (a-(n)-na]), Tam. 
that day; or if this euphonic doubling is not resorted to the demon- 
strative vowels are lengthened. Tamil invariably adopts the former 
plan; the latter is more common in Malayalam and Canarese. 
When the substantive commences with a vowel, and 2 is inserted 
as usual to prevent hiatus, Tamil, by a dialectic rule of sound, 
doubles this v, as if it were regarded as an initial consonant—e.g., 
when ir, Tam. a village, receives this prefix, it becomes not avir 
(a-(”)-ar), but avviir. The origin of this doubling of the initial 
consonant of the word to which the demonstrative vowel is pre- 
fixed, is to be ascribed to the emphasis which is necessarily includ- 
ed in the signification of the demonstrative. Though this emphasis 
a and i assume the character, not of ordinary formatives, but of 
qualifying words; and the energy which they acquire influences 
the initial consonant of the following substantive, which is no longer 
an isolated word, but the second member of a compound. In the 
‘same manner and from a similar cause, when Sanskrit words which 
commence with a privative are borrowed by Tamil, the consonant 
to which a is prefixed is often doubled, at least in the colloquial 
dialect—e.g., afifidGnam (a-(f)-fia@nam), ignorance. 

The occasional lengthening of the demonstrative vowels, when 
used adjectivally, in Malayalam, Canarese, and the other dialects 
(without the doubling of the succeeding consonant), is merely 
another method of effecting the same result. The emphasis which 
is imparted in this manner to the demonstrative, is equivalent to 
that which the doubted consonant gives; and hence when _ the 
demonstrative vowels are lengthened, from d@ and i to @ and 7, the 
succeeding consonant always remains single. The fact that the 
demonstrative vowels are short in the pronouns of the third person 
in each of the Dravidian dialects without exception, shows that 
those vowels could not originally have been long, and that the use 
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of long @ and i as adjectival prefixes, instead of a and i, is owing 
to emphasis. Some curious illustrations of the lengthening of a 
vowel through emphasis alone, are furnished by the common speech 
of the Tamil people—e.g., adigam, much, large—a word which is 
borowed by Tamil from Sanskrit—when it is intended to signify 
very much, is colloquially pronounced adigam. Similar instances 
might be adduced from each of the colloquial dialects. 


The only peculiarity which requires notice in the use of the 
interrogative prefix e, is the circumstance that it is occasionally 
lengthened to @, precisely as a and 7 are lengthened to@andi. In 
Tamil this emphatic lengthening is very rare. It is found only in 
the neuter singular interrogative pronoun edu, what or which 
(thing ?), quid? which sometimes, especially in composition, 
becomes @du; and in the interrogative en, what, why? which is 
ordinarily lengthened to én. In Malayalam @du and én have 
entirely displaced edu and en. In Telugu also this increase of quan- 
tity is common. It appears not only in émi and @la, why? but is 
often used as the interrogative prefix, where Tamil invariably has 
short e. Thus, whilst Tamil has evvidam, what manner? how? 
Telugu says either evvidhamu or évidhamu. So also, whilst Tamil 
occasionally only uses @du, quid, instead of the more classical edu, 
the corresponding interrogative of Telugu is invariably édi, and its 
plural @vz. On the other hand, the Telugu masculine interrogative 
pronoun evvadu quis? preserves the same quantity as the Tamil 
evan; and even when the prefix is used adjectivally, it is some- 
times e (not @) as in Tamil—e.g., eppudu, what time? when? and 
epudu, epdu, in poetry, but not é@pudu. In the Tul]u interrogatives 
of time, @ is the interrogative base; in those of place—e.g., Oju, 
where (pronounced w6Ju)—é@ is replaced by 6. 


In addition to the use of the simple vowels a, 7, and e, and their 
equivalents @, 7, and @, as demonstrative and interrogative adjec- 
tives, much use is also made in Tamil of a triplet of adjectives 
derived from the above, The simple vowels may be styled merely 
demonstrative prefixes. The adjectives referred to may be called 
by right demonstrative adjectives. They are anda, that, inda, this, 
enda, which? ot what?—e.g., anda maram, that tree, inda nilam, 
this land, enda af, which person? These demonstrative and 
interrogative adjectives are unknown to the other dialects of the 
family. They are unknown even in Malayalam, and in the higher. 
dialect of Tamil itself they are unused. They appear to have been 
developed in Tamil subsequently to the separation from it of 
Malayalam, and subsequently to the first. beginnings of its literary - 
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cultivation. We find demonstrative and interrogative adjectives 
‘similar to these in form, and probably in origin, but differing some- 
what in meaning, both In Telugu and Canarese. The Tamil 
_anda, inda, enda, mean simply that, this, which? the parallel 
‘Telugu and Canarese words have the meaning of such, like that or 
this, so much &c., and are used more like adverbs than like adjec- 
tives. They are in both languages anta, inta, enta, with a few 
dialectic differences of no importance. Connected with these is the 
Tam.-Mal. adjective inna, such and such—e.g., inna ur, such and 
such a town. There is no corresponding adjective derived from a. 
The final a of all these adjectives is clearly identical with the a 
which is one of the most common formatives of the relative parti- 
ciple, and the most common case-sign of the possessive, by means 
of which also so many adjectives are formed. The first part of 
these words (and’, ant’, &c.) has been considered above under the 
head of ‘‘Demonstrative Pronouns’’. 


I should here add the Telugu triplet of adjectives ift:, atti, etti, 
this like, that like, what like? Also the Canarese triplet, with a 
signification partly adjectival, partly adverbial, tnttu, anitu, enttu, 
this much, that much, how much? With this is connected the 
Telugu set of secondary pronouns, indaru, so many people, inni, so 
many things, with their corresponding remote and _interrogative 
forms, andaru, anni; endaru, ennt. 


The demonstrative and interrogative bases il, al, el are used, 
as has been mentioned, almost exclusively as adverbs. One of them 
makes its appearance in Telugu as an adjective, viz., alla, that (e.g., 
alladi, that thing). Both in Tamil and Malayalam the demonstra- 
tive pronouns adu, idu are often used instead of the demonstrative 
adjectives a, i, anda, inda, in Tamil, and a, i in Malayalam—e.g., adu 
kariyam, Tam. that matter, adu porudu, Mal. that time. This usage 
illustrates the manner in which I suppose anda, &c., to have been 
derived from adu, &c. 


3. Demonstrative and  Interrogative Adverbs:\—All Dravidian 
adverbs, properly speaking, are either nouns or verbs. Adverbs of 
manner and degree are mostly infinitives or gerunds of verbs. 
Adverbs of place, time, cause, and other relations are mostly nouns. 
Some of those of adverbial nouns are indeclinable, and those of them 
which are capable of being declined are rare)y declined. Whether 
declined or not declined, they have generally the signification either 
of the dative or of the locative case. The latter is the more usual, 
so that words literally signifying that time, what time? really 
signify at or in that time, at or in what time? Any noun whatever, 
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conveying the idea of relation, may be converted into a demon- 
strative or interrogative adverb by simply prefixing to it the 
demonstrative or interrogative vowels. 


There is a class of words, however, more nearly resembling 
our adverbs, formed by annexing to the demonstrative and 
interrogative vowels certain formative suffixes. The suffix is not 
on itself a noun, like the second member of the class of words 
mentioned above. It is merely a formative particle. But the com- 
pound formed from the union of the vowel base with the suffixed 
particle is regarded as having become a noun, and is treated as 
such, though in signification it has become what we are accustom- 
ed to call an adverb. A comparison of the demonstrative and 
interrogative adverbs of the various dialects shows that the same, 
or substantially the same, word is an adverb of place in one 
dialect, an adverb of time in another, an adverb either of place or 
of time, as occasion may require, in a third, and an adverb of 
mode or of cause in a fourth. It seems best therefore to arrange 
them, not in the order of their meanings, but in the order of the 
different suffixes by- means of which they are formed. 


(1) Formative k, g, n.—Tam. ingu, ingu; angu, angu; 
engu, yangu, here, there, where? Can. iga, @ga, yadraga, now, then, 
when? hige, hage, hyage, in this manner, in that manner, in what 
manner? yake, why? GoOnd, hoke, thither, hike, thither, haga, aga, 
there, iga, here, baga, where? inga, now. 


I consider the Tamil angu, &c., nasalised from agu. The primi- 
tive unnasalised form is seen in the Canarese and Gond. The 
change of the gu of the other dialects into ngu in Tamil is exceed- 
ingly common. The resemblance between the GOnd iga, here, and 
the Sanskrit zha, here, is remarkably close; yet there is no appear- 
ance of the GOnd word having been borrowed from the Sanskrit 
one. The demonstrative base i is, as we have seen, the common 
property of the Indo-European and the Dravidian languages; but 
though iga seems to bear the same relation to iha that eg-o bears 
to ah-am, yet the Dravidian formative k, g, ag, by suffixing which 
demonstrative vowels become adverbs of place and time, and so 
many nouns are formed from verbs, does not seem to have any 
connection with the merely euphonic h of iha. Comp. Mongolian 
yago, what? 


(2) Formative ch, j, it. 


The only instances of this are in Tu]u. ifchi, afichi, ofichi, 
hither, thither, whither? ificha, aficha, eficha, in this, that, what 
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manner? In Tinnevelly, in the southern Tamil country, ingé, here, 
is vulgarly pronounced ifje. 


(3) Formative t, d, n. 


Tamil (classical dial.), imdu, here, in this present life, in this 
manner; @ndu, there (vulgarly, but erroneously used for, yandu a 
year) ; ya@ndu, where? when? a time, a year, @ffei, annual, should 
be yaftei. ivan, avan, evan, here, there, where? Telugu, ita, afa, 
eta, here, there, where? cfu, afu, efu, in this, that, what manner? 
ida, ada, éda, here, there, where? From éda, with the secondary 
meaning ‘when’, comes @du, a year. Tulu, ide, ade, ode, hither, 
thither, whither? We see now that the primitive, unnasalised 
form of the Tamil ya@ndu must have been yada, formed regularly 
from y@+du, like edu, which? from e+ du. 


(4) Formative t, d, n, also ndr. 


Tamil, indru, andru, endru (secondary forms, ittrei, attrei, 
ettrei) ; Canarese, indu, andu, endu; Malayalam, inn’, ann’, enn’; 
Tulu, ini, Gni, éni. In each case the meaning is the same—viz., this 
day, that day, what day? or now, then, when? In the Telugu, 
indu, andu, endu, we have evidently the same triplet of words. 
The only difference is that they are used as adverbs of place, not, 
as in the other dialects, as adverbs of time. They are used to 
mean, in this, that, what place—z.e., here, there, where? tndu and 
andu have acquired the special meaning of, this life and the next, 
here and hereafter, like the Tamil immei, ammet; and andu, there, 
is commonly used as the sign of the locative case, like the Canarese 
alli. In all the dialects these adverbs are declinable. In form they 
are simply nouns. It appears on the whole most probable that 
these words have been nasalised from the pronouns tdu, adu, edu. 
There is a peculiarity in the Tamil form of these words, consisting 
in this, that ndr suggests the idea that andru is formed from al, 
that, like the corresponding andru, not, it is not (from al, 
not+du), or endru, classical Tam. the sun (from el, the sun, 
time+du); but the testimony of the other dialects does not con- 
firm this idea. As, however, in Tamil endru (the sun) is formed 
from el,/so another endru is formed from en—viz., endru having 
said, which is from en + du. 


(5) Formative mb. 
Tamil-Malayalam, imbar, ambar, embar, here, there, where ? 


The formative mb is as commonly used in the formation of 
derivative nouns as mg, but the demonstrative adverbial nouns 
formed from mb are now obsolete. They survive in poetry alone. 
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The final ar is the equivalent of al. Strange to say, there is an 
interrogative in Mongolian which looks almost identical with this, 
yambar, what? This might be supposed to be a mere acciden 

were it not that the Mongolian yambar is formed from the interro- 
gative base ya, which is also the true, primitive Dravidian base. 
This base appears also in the Mongolian yage, what ? 


(6) Formative 1, ]. 

Canarese, illi, alli, elli, here, there, where? In Telugu i, the 
proximate, is not used as a demonstrative, but survives in iu, illu, 
a house, the root-meaning of which appears to be this place, here. 
The longer form of this word, however, is used demonstratively— 
é.g., ila, in this manner; ala, there, @/@, in that manner; éllz, 
where? elli is used also to mean to-morrow (in Tulu elle is to- 
morrow); @la, é@la, in what way? These words show that / holds 
an important place amongst the demonstrative and interrogative 
formatives. In some Tulu adverbs / is replaced by the lingual 
Jl—e.g., miiJu, avalu, Olu, here, there, where? 


The existence in Tamil of demonstratives and interrogatives 
formed from /, like those we find in Telugu and Canarese, is by 
no means certain, but traces of them, particularly of the interroga- 
tive el, may, I think, be discovered. el is not now used directly 
as an interrogative, but there are many words formed from él, 
the meanings of which seem to me to presuppose the existence 
of a primary interrogative sense. Compare yandu, Tam. a year, 
primarily where? when? also Tel. @du, a year, primarily where 
(@da)? I shall here set down the various meanings of the Tamil 
el in what appears to me to be the order of their growth. It will 
be found, I think, that they include the words for ‘a boundary,’ 
and for ‘all,’ not only in Tamil, but in all the Dravidian dialects. 


(1) What, where, when? as in Canarese and Telugu 
(supposititious meaning). 


(2) A period of time, a day, to-morrow (compare Telugu and 
Tulu), the sun (the cause of day), night (that being also a period 
of time). Other forms of this word are elvei, @lvez, time, a day; 
ellt, ellavan, endru (el+du), endravan, the sun. The meaning of 
the sun appears in erpadu, properly el-padu, sunset. elli means 
night, as well as the sun. 


(3) A boundary. Thisin Tamil is ellez, old Tamil elgei (gei, 
a formative of verbal nouns). This word means in Tamil, not only 
a boundary, but also a term, time, the sun, end, the last. There 
appears to me no doubt of the identity of this word with meaning 
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No. 2. The meaning of boundaryiis derived from that of termina- 
tion. Compare the poetical compound ellei-(t)-ti, the last fire, the 
fire by which the world is to be consumed. 


(4) All. This stage of development is more doubtful, but I 
find that Dr Gundert agrees with me here, at least as to el, the 
first part and base of the word meaning a boundary. I explain el 
to mean ‘whatever is included within the boundary,’ everything 
up to the last. Dr Gundert thinks ell-@ a negative, meaning bound- 
less. This would be avery natural derivation for a word signify- 
ing all, but I am obliged to dissent, as I find no trace of this @ of 
negation in any of the older poetical forms of this word in Tamil— 
e.g., el-Gm, all we, el-ir, all ye. The colloquial word eladm (pro- 
perly ellavum) is not to be confounded with the classical word 
elam, all we. It does not contain the meaning of ‘we.’ The @ of 
el (l)-a-(v)um is the abbreviated relative participle of @gu, com- 
monly used as a connective or continuative link, and meaning 
properly ‘that which is.” wm is added in Tamil to give the word a 
universal application. This use of um confirms me in the idea 
that el, all, is identical not only with el, a boundary, but with el, 
what? The latter and primitive meaning seems to me to shine 
through that of a boundary, and to throw light on that ofall. Just 
as evan-um, who-and, means whosoever, so if el were originally 
an interrogative, el (/)-@-(v) um would naturally be used to mean 
whatsoever, all. The Tamil ellavan, the sun, from el, when? time, 
is a singular noun. Pluralise it, and we get ellavar, which is a 
classical Tamil form of the word all. We may safely, therefore, 
I think, conclude that these words are identical. 


The traces we find in Tamil of the existence of demonstratives 
‘in il and al are more indistinct than those of the interrogative el ; 
but if an interrogative en, @n, pointed to the existence of the corres- 
ponding demonstratives in, im, an, am, we may reasonably regard 
the existence of i/ and al as testified to by the existence of el. 


We find i/ in the locative case-sign alternating with in, and 
meaning also ‘house’; also, I think, in verbal nouns ending in #, 
such as kaft-il, a cot, vand-il, a wheel, acart. al we find in astill 
larger class of verbal nouns, such as kad-al, the sea, in which al 
seems to be equivalent to am and an (e.g., ar-am, depth, kad-an, 
debt). The most conclusive illustrations of the use in Tamil of 
il and al as demonstratives, and of el as an interrogative, would 
be furnished by indru, andru, endru, this day, that day, what day? 
if we could be sure that they are formed froma base in/, and not 
from one in n orm. ‘The peculiar combination ndr could be deriv- 
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ed from either. This, en+du, having said, becomes endru, and 
equally also el+du, the sun, becomes endru. Considering the 
identity of endru, the sun, with el, the sun, time, a day, to-morrow, 
it seems to me probable that endru, what day? must be the same 
word, and if so, indru and andru, this day, and that day, will 
become representatives, not of in and an, but of iJ and al, and 
the original existence of demonstratives in i/ and al will then be 
placed beyond the reach of doubt, andru in Tamil, though derived 
from al, might possibly become andu, annu, in the other dialects. 
On the whole, however, the evidence of those dialects is un- 
favourable to this supposition. 


The Dravidian negatives 11 and al bear a strong apparent 
resemblance to demonstratives. if negatives existence (there is 
not such a thing); al negative attributes (it is not so and so). al, 
Tam. as a verbal root, means to diminish, and as a noun, means 
night (alli, night, a night flower). No similar extension of the idea 
of negation seems to proceed from zl, if and al resemble demonstra- 
tives not only in sound, but in the stucture of the derivatives 
formed from them. Compare andru, it is not, with andru, that 
day; indru, there is not, with indru, this day. I am unable, how- 
ever, in this matter, to go beyond resemblance and conjecture. No 
connection between the demonstrative and negative meanings of i/ and 
al seems capable of being historically traced. 


Affiliation of Demonstrative Bases: | Extra-Dravidian Affint- 
ties.—There is only a partial and indistinct resemblance between 
the remote a, proximate 7, and medial u, which constitute the bases 
of the Dravidian demonstratives, and the demonstratives which 
are used by the languages of Northern India. In Bengali and 
Singhalese, @ is used as a demonstrative; in Marathi ha, hi, heh: 
in Hindustani we find vuh, that, yih, this; but in the oblique cases 
the resemblance increases—e.g., is-ko, to this. « is used as the 
proximate demonstrative in the North Indian languages more 
systematically than @ or any corresponding vowel is used as the 
remote—e,g., Marathi tkade, here Hindi idhar, hither; Mar. itake, 
so much. The Sindhi proximate is hi or hé. In the Lar dialect, 
h is commonly dropped, and the base is seen to be i, as in the 
Dravidian tongues. The remote in Sindhi is Aa or Ad; in Lar 


i or O. 

A general resemblance to the Dravidian demostrative bases 
is apparent in several of the Himalayan languages—e.g., Bodo 
imbe, this, hobe, that; Dhimal i, a; Uraon édah, hidah. The 
Rajmahal é@h and ah are perfectly indentical with the Dravidian 
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demonstratives, and form another evidence of the Dravidian 
character of a portion of that idiom. The connection which appears 
to subsist between the Dravidian medial demonstrative u and the 
u of the Uraon and Dhimal is deserving of notice. Perhaps the 
Dravidian medial u (Dhimal a, Uraon hidah) may be compared 
with the Old Hebrew masculine-feminine pronoun of the third 
person, Ai; and thus with the Old Persian remote demonstrative 
huava, of which the first portion appears to be hu, and the second 
ava—which ava forms the base of the oblique cases. It may also 
be compared with the u or o which forms the remote demonstra- 
tive in some of Scythian languages—e.g., Finnish iuo, that, 
tama, this; Ostiak toma, that tema, this. Compare also the Hind. 
vuh, that; Bodo hobe. The Magyar demonstratives are more in 
accordance with the Dravidian a and i—e.g., az, that, ez, this. The 
demonstratives of the other languages of the Scythian family (e.g., 
the Turkish bow, that, ol, this) are altogether destitute of 
resemblance. 


When we turn to the languages of the Indo-European family, 
they appear in this particular to be closely allied to the Dravidian. 
Throughout that family both a and i are used as demonstratives; 
though not to so large an extent, nor with so perfect and constant 
a discrimination between the remote and the proximate, as in the 
Dravidian family. In Sanskrit a is used instead of the more regular 
t in most of the oblique cases of idam, this; and the correlative of 
this word, adas, means only that, but also this. Nevertheless, 
a is more generally a remote than a proximate demonstrative, and 
t more generally a proximate than a remote. In derived adverbial 
words zi has always a proximate force; but ta, the consonantal 
demonstrative, is more generally used than a. The following are 
examples of each vowel:—i-ha, here; i-danim, now; ta-danim, 
then: also i-ti, so, this much; a-tha, so, thus, in that manner, 2, 
the proximate demonstrative root, is in all probability identical 
with i, the sign of the locative in such words as hfrid-t, heart. 
Probably, also, we see the same root in the preposition in. We may 
compare the Old Persian avada, thither, in that direction; and the 
corresponding proximate i-da, hither, in this direction, The 
resemblance between the bases of these forms, notwithstanding the 
irregularity of their application, and the Dravidian remote and 
proximate demonstrative bases, seems to amount to identity. All 
irregularity disappears in the New Persian, which in this point ac- 
cords as perfectly with the Dravidian languages as if it were itself 
a Dravidian idiom. Its demonstratives are dn, that, in, this. These 
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demonstrative are adjectival prefixes, and naturally destitute of 
number; but when plural terminations are suffixed, they acquire 
a plural signification—e.g., Gndn, those (persons) indn, these 
(persons). The same demonstratives are largely used in modern 
Turkish, by which they have been borrowed from Persian. 4n 
and ijn are undoubtedly Aryan demonstratives. This is apparent 
when we compare Gn with the Zend aém, that, and that again with 
the Sanskrit ayam; but in is still more clearly identical with the 
Zend im, this. This same im constitutes the accusative in Vedic 
Sanskrit (and is also identical with iyam, the masculine-feminine 
singular of the Old Persian, and the feminine of Sanskrit) ; but in 
Zend im is the nominative, not the accusative, and it is to this 
form that the New Persian is most closely allied. The demonstra- 
tive base 7 (without being restricted, however, to a proximate 
signification) appears in the Latin zs and id, and in the Gothic ts ; 
and the Dravidian and New Persian: distinction between the 
signification of a and that of 7, has been re-developed in our 
English that and this. Whilst the New Persian Gn and in are closely 
connected with Sanskrit and Zend demonstratives, it does not 
follow that they are directly derived from either the one tongue 
or the other. On the contrary, the exactness with which the Per- 
sian discriminates between the remote and the proximate, leads me 
to conclude that it has retained more faithfully than either of those 
languages the primitive characteristics of the pra-Sanskritic 
speech. If so, instead of supposing the Dravidian dialects to have 
borrowed their demonstratives, which are still purer than the Per- 
sian, from Sanskrit (which are irregular and greatly corrupted), 
it is more reasonable to suppose that the Dravidian demonstrative 
vowels retain and exhibit the primeval bases from which the 
demonstratives of the Sanskrit and of all other European tongues 
have been derived. 


Affiliation of Interrogative Bases:  Extra-Dravidian  Relation- 
ship.—There seems to be no analogy between either e or ya and 
any of the interrogative bases of the Indo-European family. Both 
in that family and in the Scythian group, the ordinary base of the 
interrogative is guttural k—e.g., Sanskrit, kim, what? The same 
base appears in the Sanskrit interrogative initial syllables ka-, ki-, 
ku-, which correspond to the Latin gu-, the Gothic fva-, and the 
English wh-. We find the same base again in the Turkish kim or 
kim, who? what? in the Magyar ki, who? plural kik; and in the 
Finnish kuka (root ku). I am unable to suppose the Dravidian 
ya derived from the Sanskrit and Indo-European ka. I see no- 
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where else any trace of a Sanskrit k changing into a Dravidian . 


It would be tempting, but unsafe, to connect ka-t (Sans.) with 
ya-du (Tam.) which? 


In the absence of a real relative pronoun, the interrogative is 
used as a relative in many of the Scythian languages. The base 
of the Sanskrit relative pronoun ya (yas, a, yat) bears a close 
apparent resemblance to the Dravidian interrogative ya. The 
Sanskrit ya, however, like the derived North Indian j6, and the 
Finnish yo, is exclusively used as a relative, whereas the Dravidian 
y@ is exclusively and distinctively an interrogative. 


It has been conjectured that the Sanskrit ya, though now a 
relative, was a demonstrative originally ; and if (as we shall see that 
there is some reason for supposing) the Dravidian interrogatives e 
and a were originally demonstratives, it may be supposed that ya 
was also a demonstrative, though of this no direct evidence what- 
ever now remains. If ya@ were originally a demonstrative, the 
connection which would then appear to exist between it and the 
Sanskrit relative would require to be removed a step further back ; 
for it is not in Sanskrit that the relative ya has the force of a 
demonstrative, but in other and more distant tongues—viz., in the 
Lithuanian yis, he; and in the Slavonian yam, and the Zend yim, 
him. 

Emphatic @.—It has been seen that in Ku @ is used as a demon- 
strative—e.g., @vdru (@-(v)-ar), they; and this may be compared 
with the demonstrative @ of the Sanskrit @fat, this (neuter), and 
the corresponding Zend aétat. In the other Dravidian dialects, 
however, @ is not used as a demonstrative, but is postfixed to words 
for the purpose of rendering them emphatic. The manner in which 
‘@ is annexed, and the different shades of emphasis which it com- 
municates, are precisely the same in the various dialects, and will 
be sufficiently illustrated by the following examples from Tamil. 
When @ is postfixed to the subject of a proposition, it sets it forth 
as the sole depositary of the quality predicated—e.g., kalvt- (»)-é 
$elvuam, learning (alone is) wealth; when postfixed to the predi- 
cate, it intensifies its signification—e.g., kalvi Selvam-é@, learning 
is wealth (indeed). When postfixed to a verb or verbal deriva- 
tive, it is equivalent to the addition of the adverb truly, certainly 
—e.g., alla-(v)-@ (certainly) not. In the colloquial dialect, it has 
often been annexed to the case terminations of nouns without 
necessity, so that it has sometimes become in that connection a 
mere euphonic expletive; in consequence of which, in such in- 
stances, when emphasis is really required by a sign of case, the @ 
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has to be doubled—e.g., ennaléyé (ennal-é-( y)-2), through me 
(alone). In Tu]u, emphatic @ becomes euphonically, not only »y (@) 
and v (é), as in Tamil, after certain vowels, but also n (@). @ how- 
ever, is always to be regarded as the sign of emphasis. The same 
sign of emphasis forms the most common vocative case-sign in the 
various Dravidian dialects, the vocative being nothing more than 
an emphatic enunciation of the nominative. Compare with this 
the use of the nominative, with the addition of the definite article, 
as the vocative in Hebrew and in Attic Greek. The Persian @ of 
supplication may also be compared with it. 


Some resemblance to the use of @ as a particle of emphasis may 
be discovered in the Hebrew ‘he paragogic,’ which is supposed to 
intensify the signification of the words to which it is annexed. The 
‘he directive’ of the same language is also, and not without reason, 
supposed to be a mark of emphasis. A still closer resemblance to 
the emphatic é@ of the Dravidian languages is apparent in Chaldee, 
in which @ suffixed to nouns constitutes their emphatic state, and 
is equivalent to the definite article of many other languages. The 
Persian @ of particularity, the @ of ascription of greatness, &c., in 
addition to the @ of supplication, which has already been referred 
to, probably spring from a Chaldaic and Cuthite origin, though each 
of them bears a remarkable resemblance to the Dravidian em- 
phatic é. 

Honorific Demonstrative Pronouns.—I have deferred till now 
the consideration of a_ peculiar class of honorific demonstratives, 
which are found only in Telugu and Canarese, and in which, I 
think, Aryan influences or affinities may be detected. In all the 
Dravidian dialects the plural is used as an honorific singular when 
the highest degree of respect is meant to be expressed; but when 
a somewhat inferior degree of respect is intended, the pronouns 
which are used by the Telugu are dyana, he, ille, and ame, she, illa; 
with their corresponding proximates iyana, his, and ime, hec. These 
pronouns are destitute of plurals. When a little less respect is 
meant to be shown than is implied in the use of @yana and iyana, 
and of ame and ime, Telugu makes use of atadu, ille, ase, illa, with 
their corresponding proximates ifadu and ise; atanu and itanu are 
also used, also the longer forms @tanu G@tadu, &c. Here Canarese 
agrees with Telugu—e.g., G@tanu, ille, itanu, hic (class. Can. Gtam, 
itam). The Canarese feminines Gke, illa, ike, hec, do not appear 
so perfectly to accord with the Telugu Gse, ise. Both the above 
sets of Telugu pronouns are destitute of plurals, but both are plu- 
ralised in Canarese—e.g., Gtagaju, titagaju, those and these men; 
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akeyar, tkeyar, those and these (women). The Tuda atham, he, 
she, it, appears to be allied to the pronouns now referred to. I con- 
sider it to be a neuter singular, synonymous with adu, the neuter 
singular of the Tamil-Canarese, and used corruptly for the mascu- 
line and feminine, as well as for the neuter. 


An Aryan origin may possibly be attributed to some of these 
words, especially to Gyana, iyana, Gme, ime; and this supposition 
would account for the circumstance that they are found in Telugu 
only, and notin any other dialect of the family (except the Tu]u 
aye, he, is to be regarded as a connected form): it would also har- 
monise with their use as honorifics. Compare @yana with the San- 
skrit masculine ayam, ille, and iyana with the Sanskrit feminine, 
and the Old Persian mas. fem. yam, hic, hec. Gme, illa, and ime, 
hec, the corresponding feminine pronouns of the Telugu, may be 
compared not only with the plurals of the Sanskrit pronoun of the 
third person (ime, mas., imah, fem., im@ni, neut.), but also with 
amum and imam, him, which are accusative singulars, and from 
which it is evident the m of the plural forms is not a sign of 
plurality, but is either a part of the pronominal base, or an eupho- 
nic or formative addition. Bopp considers it to be the former, but 
Dravidian analogies incline me to adopt the latter view, and the m 
of these forms I conceive to be the ordinary neuter formative of 
Dravidian, and especially of Tamil, nouns, whilst the v seems to 
be merely a softening of m. me is a common. suffix of Telugu 
neuter nouns. 


When the Telugu masculine of respect @tadu, Gtanu, and the 
corresponding Canarese honorific Gta-nu, are scrutinised, it is evi- 
dent that in addition to the vocalic demonstrative bases, a and 4, 
‘which are found in Dravidian demonstratives of every kind, the ta 
which is subjoined to a and i, possesses also somewhat of a demon- 
strative or pronominal signification. It cannot be regarded like 2, 
as merely euphonic ; and its restriction to masculine shows that it 
is not merely an abstract formative, as the k of the feminine ake 
may be presumed to be. It can scarcely be doubted, I think, that 
the affinities of this ta are Aryan; for we find in all the Aryan 
languages much use made ofa similar fa, both as an independent 
demonstrative, and as an auxiliary to the vocalic demonstrative. 
ta-d, Sans. that, isan instance of the former; whilst the secondary 
or auxiliary place which fa or da occupies in the Sanskrit é@/ad (i- 
ta-d), this, and adam, adas (a-da-m, a-da-s), this, or that, is in 
perfect agreement with the Telugu and Canarese 4-fa-nu, a-ta-du. 
The final ¢ of ase, ise, ame, ime, ake, ike, is equivalent to the Tamil 
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ei. ¢ or ei is an ordinary termination of abstracts in these lan- 
guages, and a suitable one, according to Dravidian notions, for 
feminine honorific pronouns. 


Syntactic Interrogatives, @ and 6.—The interrogative prefixes 
e an ya are equivalent to the interrogative pronouns and adjec- 
tives, who? which? what? &c. Another interrogative is required 
for the purpose of putting such inquiries as are expressed in Eng- 
lish by a change of construction—e.g., is there? is it? by trans- 
position from there is, it is. This species of interrogation is effected 
in all the Dravidian languages in one and the same manner, viz., 
by suffixing an open vowel to the noun, verb, or sentence which 
forms the principal subject of interrogation ; and in almost all these 
languages it is by the suffix of @ or 6 alone, without any syntactic 
change, or change in the collocation of words, that an interrogative 
verb or sentence differs from an affirmative one—e.g., compare the 
affirmative avan tandan, Tam. he gave, with avan tanda@n-a? did 
he give? avan @ tandan? was it he that gave? compare also adu 
ir, that is a village, with adu ur-@? is that a village? This interro- 
gative is never prefixed to nouns or pronominals, or used adjec- 
tivally; but it invariably postfixed, like an enunciated or audible 
note of interrogation. 


6 is used instead of @in Malayalam, in which the interrogative 
use of @ is almost unknown. @ seems to survive only in 7d@ (Tam. 
ido) lo, literally what is this? 6 is used occasionally in Tamil 
also as a simple interrogative ; but its special and distinctive use 
is as a particle expressive of doubt. Thus, whilst avan-@ means 
is it he? avan-O means can it be he? or, I am doubtful whether 
it is he or not. 6 is postfixed to words in precisly the same 
manner as @, and is probably only a weakened form of it, in which, 
by usage, the interrogation has been softened into the expression 
of doubt. It has acquired, however, as a suffix of doubt a position 
and force of its own, quite independent of @; in consequence of 
which it is often annexed even to interrogative pronouns—e.g., 
evan-0, Tam. I wonder who he can be; enna(v)-6, what it may 
be I know not—compound forms which are not double interroga- 
tives, but which consist of a question evan, who? or enna, what ? 
and an answer 06, I am doubtful, I know not, there is room for 
further inquiry. In Tulu, in addition to the use of @ and 6, as in 
the other dialects, @ (euphonically (v)é or (m)é) is used syntacti- 
cally as an interrogative. This @ is doubtless identical with 
the @ of emphasis in origin. The use of @ or 6 as an_ interro- 
gative suffix does not seem to have any counterpart in any 
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language either of the Scythian or of the Indo-European family. 
It is altogether unknown to Sanskrit; and Cashmirian is the only 
non-Dravidian tongue in which it is found. 


I am inclined to consider @, the ordinary Dravidian interroga- 
tive, as derived from, or at least allied to, aor a, the remote demon- 
strative of the same family. The quantity of that demonstrative 
a is long or short, as euphonic considerations may determine; and 
though the interrogative @ is always long in Tamil, yet in conse- 
quence of its being used as a postfix, it is pronounced long by 
necessity of position, whatever it may have been originally. In 
Telugu it is generally short; always so in poetry. Hence the 
question of quantity may, in this inquiry, be left altogether out 
of account. The only real difference between them is the differ- 
ence in location; a demonstrative being invariably placed at the 
beginning of a word, a interrogative at the end of it. If the inter- 
rogative a@ were really connected with a the demonstrative we 
should expect to find a similar connection subsisting between e or 
é, the adjectival interrogative, and some demonstrative particle, 
with a similar interchange of places; accordingly this is found to 
be the case, for @ is not only the ordinary sign of emphasis in all 
the Dravidian tongues, but it is used in Ku as an adjectival demon- 
strative; and it is curious that in this instance also there is a 
change of location, @ emphatic being placed at the end of a word, 
e interrogative at the beginning. 6 would naturally be derived 
from 4, asin the change of yam, we, Tam., into 6m, in the prono- 
minal terminations of the Tamil verb. 


A similar change in the position of particles, to denote or cor 
.respond with some change in signification, is not unknown in other 
tongues. ‘Thus in Danish, the article en has a definite sense in one 
position, and an indefinite in another—e.g., en konge, a king, kon- 
gen, the king. But it is still more remarkable, and more corro- 
borative of the supposition now advanced, that in Hebrew, one 
and the same particle, Ae (for it must be regarded as one and the 
same, and any difference that exists seems to be merely euphonic), 
imparts emphasis to a word when postfixed to it, and constitutes 
an interrogative when prefixed. Even in English the Interrogative 
is founded upon the demonstrative. ‘That?, differs from ‘that ’ 
only in the tone of voice with which it is pronounced. 


Distributive Pronouns.—In all the Dravidian tongues distri- 
butive pronouns are formed by simply annexing the conjunctive 
particle to any of the interrogative pronouns, Thus, from evan, 
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who? by the addition of um, and, the conjunctive or copulative 
particle of the Tamil is formed, viz., evanum, every one, whosoever 
(literally who ?-and); and from epporudu, when? is formed in the 
same manner epporudum, always (literally when?-and). In 
Canarese similar forms are found, though not so largely used as in 
Tamil—e.g., yavagali (ya-agal-u), always; and in Telugu wu (the 
copulative particle which answers to the Tamil um and _ the 
Canarese u) is used inthe same manner in the formation of 
distributives—e.g.,  evvadunu (evvadu-(nn)-u), every one eppu- 
dunnu (eppudu-(nn)-u), always. 


SECTION III.—RELATIVE PRONOUNS. 


I give this heading a place in the book solely for the purpose 
of drawing atteniton to the remarkable fact that the Dravidian 
languages have no relative pronoun, a participial form of the verb 
being used instead. 


Instead of relative pronouns, they use verbal forms which are 
called by English grammarians relative participles; which see in 
the part on ‘The Verb.’ All other words which correspond either 
in meaning or in use to the pronouns of other languages will be 
found on examination to be nouns, regularly formed and declined. 


PART VI. 
THE VERB. 


THE object in view in this part of the work is to investigate the 
nature, inflexions, and relations of the Dravidian verb. It seems 
desirable to commence with some general preliminary remarks 
upon its structure, 


1. A large proportion of Dravidian roots are used in- 
discriminately, either as verbs or as nouns. When case-signs are 
attached to a root, or when, without the addition of case-signs, it 
is used as the nominative of a verb, it is regarded as a noun; 
the same root becomes a verb without any internal change or 
formative addition, when the signs of tense (or time) and the 
pronouns or their terminal fragments are suffixed to it. Though, 
abstractly speaking, every Dravidian root is capable of this twofold 
use, it depends upon circumstances whether any particular root is 
actually thus used; and it often happens, as in other languages, that 
of three given roots one shall be used solely or generally as a 
verbal theme, another solely or generally as the theme of a noun, 
and the third alone shall be used indiscriminately either as a noun 
Or as a verb. Herein also the usus loguendi of the various dialects 
is found to differ; and not unfrequently a root which is used 
solely as a verbal theme in one dialect, is used solely as a noun 
in another. 


2. The inflexional theme of a Dravidian verb or noun is not 
always identical with the crude root or ultimate base. In many 
_imstances formative or euphonic particles (such as ou, ku, gu or 
figu, du or ndu, bu or mbu) are annexed to the root,—not added 
on like isolated post-positions, but so annexed as to be incorporated 
with it. (See Part II., “ Roots.”) But the addition of one of 
those formative suffixes does not necessarily constitute the root to 
which it is suffixed a verb: it is still capable of being used as a 
noun, though it may be admitted that some of the roots to which 
those suffixes have been annexed are more frequently used as 
verbs than as nouns, 


3. The structure of the Dravidian verb is strictly aggluti- 
native. The particles which express the ideas of mood and tense, 
transition, intransition, causation, and negation, together with the 
pronominal fragments by which person, number, and gender are 
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denoted, are annexed or agglutinated to the root in so regular a 
series and by so quiet a process, that generally no change what- 
ever, or at most only a slight euphonic change, is effected either 
in the root or in any of the suffixed particles. (See this illustrated 


in * Roots. ’’) 


4. The second person singular of the imperative may perhaps 
be considered as an exception to the foregoing rule. The crude 
theme of the verb, or the shortest form which the root assumes, 
and which is capable of being used also as the theme of a noun, 
is used in the Dravidian languages, as in many other, as the second 
person singular of the imperative; and the ideas of number and 
person and of the conveyance of a command, which are included 
in that part of speech, are not expressed by the addition of any 
particles, but are generally left to be inferred from the context 
alone. Thus, in the Tamil, sentences adi virundadu, the stroke 
fell; ennei adi-ttan, he struck me; and idei adi, strike thou this; 
the theme, adi, strike, or a stroke, is the same in each instance, 
and in the third illustration it is used without any addition, and 
in its crude state, as the second person singular of the imperative. 


5. As the normal Dravidian noun has properly but one 
declension, so the normal Dravidian verb has properly only one 
conjugation and but very few irregular forms. It is true that 
grammarians have arranged the Dravidian verb in classes, and have 
sometimes styled those classes conjugations; but the differences 
on which this classification is founded are generally of a trivial 
and superficial character. The structure of the verb, its signs 
of tense, and the mode in which the pronouns are suffixed, remain 
invariably the same, with such changes only as euphony appears 
to have dictated. Consequently, though class differences exist, 
they are hardly of sufficient importance to constitute different 
conjugations. When I speak of the normal Dravidian nouns and 
verbs I mean those of the more highly cultivated dialects, Tamil, 
Malayalm, Canarese, and Telugu. The TuJlu and Gond verbs will 
be found exceptionally rich in moods and tenses. 


Such is the simplicity of the structure of the normal Dravidian 
verb, that the only moods it has are the indicative, the infinitive, 
the imperative, and the negative, and that it has only three tenses, 
the past, the present, and the aorist or indefinite future. There is 
reason to suspect, also, that originally it had no present tense, but 
only a future and a past. The ideas which are expressed in other 
families of languages by the subjunctive and optative moods, are 
expressed in all the members of the Dravidian family, except in 
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Tuju and Gond, by means of suffixed particles; and the imperfect, 
perfect, pluperfect, future perfect, and other compound tenses, are 
expressed by means of auxiliary verbs. In these respects the 
normal Dravidian verb imitates, though it does not equal, the 
simplicity of the ancient Scythian verb. The modern Turkish has, 
it is true, an extraordinary number of moods—conditionals, 
potentials, reciprocals, inceptives, negatives, impossibles, &c., to- 
gether with their passives, and also a large array of compound 
tenses; but this complexity of structure appears to be a refine- 
ment of a comparatively modern age, and is not in accordance with 
the genius of the Oriental Turkish, or Tartar properly so called. 
Remusat conjectures that intercourse with nations of the Indo- 
European race, some time after the Christian era, was the occasion 
of introducing into the Turkish laaguage the use of auxiliary verbs 
and of compound tenses, ‘‘ From the extremity of Asia,” he says, “the 
art of conjugating verbs is unknown. The Oriental Turks first offer 
some traces of this; but the very sparing use which they make of 
it seems to attest the pre-existence of a more simple method. ” 


All the Dravidian idioms conjugate their verbs, with the par- 
tial exception of Malayalam, which has retained the use of the 
signs of tense, but has rejected the pronominal terminations, except 
in the ancient poetry. Nevertheless, the system of conjugation on 
which most of the Dravidian idioms proceed is one of primitive 
and remarkable simplicity. 


Tuju and Gond verbs possess more complicated systems of 
conjugational forms, almost rivalling those of the Turkish in abund- 
ance. Tulu has a perfect tense, as well as an imperfect or indefinite 
past. It has conditional and potential moods, as well as a subjunc- 
tive. Tamil has but one verbal participle, which is properly a par- 
ticiple of the past tense, whilst Tu]u has also a present and a future 
participle. All these moods, tenses, and participles have regularly 
formed negatives. I do not refer here to the pluperfect and second 
future, or future perfect tense, of Tulu, these tenses being formed, 


as in the other dialects, by means of the substantive verb used as 
an auxiliary. 


Gond has all the moods, tenses, and participles of Tu]ju, and in 
addition some of its own. It has an inceptive mood. Its imperfect 
branches into two distinct tenses, an imperfect, properly so called 
(I was going), and a past indefinite (I went). It has also a desi- 
derative form of the indicative—that is, a tense which, when pre- 
ceded by the future, is a subjunctive, but which, when standing 
alone implies a wish. 
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On comparing the complicated conjugational system of the 
Gond with the extreme and almost naked simplicity of the Tamil, 
I conclude that we have here a proof, not of the superiority of the 
Gond mind to the Tamilian, but simply of the greater antiquity of 
Tamilian literary culture. The development of the conjugational 
system of Tamil seems to have been arrested at a very early period 
(as in the parallel, but still more remarkable, instance of the 
Chinese) by the invention of writing, by which the verbal forms 
existing at the time were fossilised, whilst the uncultured Gonds, 
and their still ruder neighbours the Kols, went on age after age, 
as before, compounding with their verbs auxiliary words of time 
and relation, and fusing them into conjugational forms by rapid 
and careless pronunciation, without allowing any record of the 
various steps of the process to survive. 


The Dravidian languages do not make a distinction, as the 
Hungarian does, between subjective and objective verbs. In Hun- 
garian, ‘I know’ is considered a subjective verb; I know (it, them, 
Something), an objective verb. A like distinction is made by the 
Bornu or Kanuri, an.African language, but not by any of the Dra- 
vidian dialects. 


6. The Dravidian verb is as frequently compounded with a 
noun as the Indo-European one; but the compound of a verb with 
a preposition is unknown. An inexhaustible variety of shades of 
meaning is secured in Sanskrit and Greek by the facility with 
which, in those languages, verbs are compounded with preposi- 
tions; and the beauty of many of those compounds is as remark- 
able as the facility with which they are made. In the Scythian 
tongues, properly so called, there is no trace of compounds of 
this kind; and though at first sight we seem to discover traces of 
them in the Dravidian family, yet when the component elements 
of such compounds are carefully scrutinised, it is found that the 
principle on which they are compounded differs widely from that 
of Indo-European compounds. The Dravidian preposition-like 
words which are most frequently compounded with verbs are 
those which signify over and under, the use of which is illustrated 
by the common Tamil verbs mér-koJ, to overcome, and kir- (p) padi, 
to obey. Dravidian prepositions, however (or rather postposi- 
tions), are properly nouns—e.g., mél (from mi- (7) ~-al), over, lite- 
rally means overness, superiority ; and mél-koJ (euphonically mér- 
kof), to overcome, literally signifies to take the superiority. These 
and similar verbal themes, therefore, though compounds, are not 
after all, compounds of a preposition and a verb, but are com- 
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pounds of a noun and a verb; and the Greek verbs with which 


they are to be compared are not those which commence with 
meQl (pert), kata (kata), dvd (ana), &c., but such compounds as 
moltoQkéw (poliorked), to besiege a city, literally to city-besiege ; 
vavTnyéw (naupeged), to build a ship, literally to ship-build. In 
such cases, whether in Greek or in Tamil, the first member of the 
compound (the noun) does not modify the signification of the 
second (the verb), but simply denotes the object to which the 
action of the verb applies. It is merely a crude noun, which is 
used objectively without any signs of case, and is intimately com- 
bined with a governing verb. 


Dravidian verbs acquire new shades of meaning, and an 
increase or diminution in the intensity of their signification, not by 
prefixing or combining prepositions, but by means of auxiliary 
gerunds, or verbal participles and infinitives—parts of speech 
which in this family of languages have an adverbial force—e.g., 
mundi (p) pOnan, Tam. he went before, literally having-got-before 
he went; Surri (Suttri) (p) ponan, he went round, literally round- 
ing he went; tara (k) kudilian, he leaped down, literally so-as-to- 
get-down he leaped. A great variety of compounds of this nature 
exists in each of the Dravidian dialects. They are as easily made, 
and many of them are as beautiful, as the Greek and Sanskrit 
compounds of prepositions with verbs. See especially Dr Gun- 
dert’s ‘‘ Malayalam Grammar. ” 


SECTION I.—CLASSIFICATION. 


1. TRANSITIVES AND INTRANSITIVES. 


Dravidian grammarians divide all verbs into two classes, which 
are called in Tamil pira vinei and fan vinei, transitives and intran- 
sitives, literally outward-action words and self-action words. These 
classes correspond rather to the parasmai-padam, and 4tmané- 
padam, or transitive and reflexive voices, of the Sanskrit, than to 
the active and passive voices of the other Indo-European languages. 


The Dravidian pira vinei and tan vinei, or transitive and intran- 
sitive verbs, differ from the parasmai-padam and Glmané-padam of 
the Sanskrit in this, that instead of each being conjugated differ- 
ently, they are both conjugated in precisely the same mode. They 
differ, not in their mode of conjugation, but in the formative addi- 
tions made to their themes. Moreover, all pira vineit, or transitive 
verbs, are really, as well as formally, transitives, inasmuch as they 
necessarily govern the accusative, through the transition of their 
action to some object; whilst the tan vinei, or intransitive verbs, 
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are all necessarily, as well as formally, intransitives. The Dravidian 
transitives and intransitives closely resemble in force and use, 
though not in shape, the objective and subjective verbs of the 
Hungarian. The Hungarian objective verbs, like the Dravidian 
transitives, imply an object—an accusative expressed or implied— 
e.g., szeretem, I love (some person or thing); whilst the Hunga- 
rian subjective verbs, like the Dravidian intransitives, neither 
express nor imply an object—e.g., szeretek, I love—i.e., I am in 
love. 

In a large number of instances in each of the Dravidian dia- 
lects, including entire classes of verbs, there is no difference be- 
tween transitives and intransitives, either in formative additions to 
the theme, or in any structural peculiarity, the only difference is 
that which consists in the signification. Thus, in Tamil, all verbs 
of the class which take i as the sign of the past participle are con-. 
jugated alike, whether they are transitives or intransitives—e.g., 
from pann-u, trans. to make, are formed the three tenses (first 
person singular) pannu-gir-én, I make, pann-i-(n)én, I made, and 
pannu-v-én, I will make; and in like manner from /és-u, intrans. 
to talk, are formed, precisely in the same manner, the correspond- 
ing tenses pésu-gir-én, I talk, pés-i-(n)-én, I talked, and pésu- 
v-én, I will talk. In astill larger number of cases, however, tran- 
sitive verbs differ from intransitives, not only in signification and 
force, but also in form, notwithstanding that they are conjugated 
alike. The nature of the difference that exists and its rationale 
are more clearly apparent in Tamil than in any other Dravidian 
dialect; my illustrations will, therefore, chiefly be drawn from the 
Tamil. 

There are three modes in which intransitive Tamil verbs are 
converted into transitives. 

1. Intransitive themes become transitive by the hardening 
and doubling of the consonant of the appended formative—e. g., 
peru-gu, to abound, by this process becomes feru-kku, to increase 
(actively), to cause to abound. Transitives of this kind, which are 
formed from intransitives in actual use, are often called causals, 
and they are as well entitled to be called by that name as many 
causal verbs in the Indo-European tongues; but as there is a class 
of Dravidian verbs which are distinctly causal (and which are 
formed by the annexing to the transitive theme of a causal particle 
—e.g., pannuv (v-1), Tam. to cause to make, from pannu, to make), 
it will contribute to perspicuity to regard the whole of the verbs of 
which we are now treating simpy as transitives, and to reserve the 
name of causal verbs for the double transitives referred to. When 
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transitives are formed from intransitives by doubling the conso- 
nant of the formative, there is no change in any of the signs of 
tense, or in the mode in which those signs are added; and the 
hardened formative appears in the imperative, as wel] as in the 
other parts of the verb, The nature of these formatives has already 
been investigated in Part II., on “Roots”; and it has been shown 
that they are generally either euphonic accretions, or particles of 
specialisation, which, though permanenlty annexed to the base, are 
not to be confounded with it. I subjoin a few illustrations of this 
mode of forming transitives by the doubling and hardening of the 
consonant of the formative: 


(1) gu, or its nasalised equivalent ngu, becomes kku—e.g., 
from p0-gu, to go (in the imperative softened into p0), comes 
po-kku, to drive away; from ada-ngu, to be restrained, comes 
ada-kku, to restrain. 

(2) Su becomes chchu—e.g., from adei-Su, to be stuffed in, 
comes adei-chchu, to stuff in, to stick on. 

(3) du, euphonised into ndu, becomes ttu—e.g., from tiru- 
ndu, to become correct, comes firu-/tu, to correct. 

(4) bu, euphonised into mbu, becomes ppu—e.g., from nira 
mbu, to be full, comes nira-ppu, to fill. 


When intransitives are converted into transitives in this manner 
in Telugu, gu or ngu becomes, not kku as in Tamil, but chu—a 
difference which is in accordance with dialectic rules of sound. 
Thus from fiegu, or euphonically td-ngu, to hang, to sleep, comes 
ti-chu, or euphonically tu-fichu, to weigh, to cause to hang (Tam. 
ti-kku). Telugu also occasionally changes the intransitive forma- 
tive gu, not into chu, the equivalent of kku but into pu—e.g., from 
méy, to graze, comes mé-pu, to feed; and as ppu, in Tamil is inva- 
riably hardened from bu or mbu, the corresponding Telugu pu indi- 
cates that pu originally alternated with gu; for the direct harden- 
ing of gu into pu is not in accordance with Dravidian laws of sound. 
This view is confirmed by the circumstances that in Telugu the 
use of pu instead of chu (and of mpu instead of fichu) is in most 
instances optional, and that in the higher dialect of Tamil the for- 
mative pp sometimes supersedes kk—e.g., the infinitive of the verb 
‘to walk’ may in that dialect be either nada-kka or nada-ppa. It 
is obvious, therefore, that these formative terminations are mutual 
equivalents. 

If the transitive or causal p of such verbs as nira-ppu, Tam, 
to fill, mé-pu, Tel. to feed, were not known to be derived from the 
hardening of an intransitive formative, we might be inclined to 
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affiliate it with the p, which is characteristic of a certain class of 
causal verbs in Sanskrit—e.g., jivd-p-ayami, I cause to live, jnda-p- 
ayami, I make to know. It is evident, however, that the resem- 
blance is merely accidental, for etymologically there is nothing of 
a causal nature in the Dravidian formatives; it is not the forma- 
tive itself, but the hardening of the formative which conveys the 
force of transition; and on the other hand, the real sign of the 
causal in Sanskrit is aya, and the p which precedes it is considered 
to be only an euphonic fulcrum. 


It has already been shown (in ‘‘ Roots’) that the various 
verbal formatives now referred to are used also as formatives of 
nouns, and that when such nouns are used adjectively, the conso- 
nant of the formative is doubled and hardened, precisely as in the 
transitives of verbs ¢.g.,—maruttu, medicinal, from  marundu, 
medicine; pappu, serpentine, from fpambu, a snake. When nouns 
are used to qualify other nouns, as well as in the case of transitive 
verbs, there is a transition in the application of the meaning of the 
theme to some other object; and the idea of transition is expressed 
by the doubling and hardening of the consonant of the formative, 
or rather by the forcible and emphatic enunciation of the verb of 
which that hardening of the formative is the sign. There is some- 
thing resembling this in Hebrew. The doubling of a consonant by 
Dagesh forte is sometimes resorted to in Hebrew for the purpose of 
converting an intransitive verb into a transitive—e.g., compare 
lamad, he learned, with limméd, he caused to learn, he taught. 


9. The second class of intransitive verbs become transitive 
by the doubling and hardening of the initial consonant of the signs 
of tense. 


Verbs of this class are generally destitute of formatives, pro- 
perly so called; or, if they have any, they are such as are incapable 
of change. The sign of the present tense in colloquial Tamil is gir; 
that of the preterite d, ordinarily euphonised into nd; and that of 
the future, 6 or v. These are the signs of tense which are used by 
intransitive verbs of this class; and it will be shown hereafter that 
they are the normal tense-signs of the Dravidian verb. When verbs 
of this class become transitives, gir is changed into kkir, d or nd 
into tt, and 6 or v into pp. Thus, the root, sér, to join, is capable 
both of an intransitive sense—e.g., to join (a society)—and of a 
transitive sense—e.g., to join (things that were separate). The tense- 
signs of the intransitive remain in their natural conditions—e.g., 
Sér-gir-en, I join, S@r-nd-én, I joined, sér-v-é@n, I will join; but when 
the signification is active or transitive—e.g., to join (planks), the 
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corresponding parts of the verb are gér-kkir-én, I join, $ér-tt-én, I 
joined, sér-pp-én, I will join. The rationale of this doubling of the 
first consonant of the sign of tense appears to be exactly the same 
as that of the doubling of the first consonant of the formative. It 
is an emphasised, hardened enunciation of the intransitive or 
natural form of the verb; and the forcible enunciation thus pro- 
duced is symbolical of the force of transition by which the mean- 
ing of the transitive theme overflows and passes on to the object 
indicated by the accusative. In verbs of this class the imperative 
remains always unchanged; and it is the connection alone that 
determines it to a transitive rather than an intransitive significa- 
tion. 

It should here be mentioned, that a few transitive verbs 
double the initial consonant of the tense-sign, and that a few tran- 
sitive verbs leave the tense-sign in its original, unemphasised con- 
dition. Thus, iru, to sit, to be, is necessarily an intransitive verb; 
nevertheless, in the present tense iru-kkir-én, I am, and in the 
future iru-pp-én, I shall be, it has made use of the ordinary charac- 
teristics of the transitive. So also padu, to lie, though an intran- 
sitive, doubles the initial consonant of all the tenses—e.g., padu- 
kkir-én, I lie, padu-ti-én, I lay, padu-pp-én, I shall lie. On the other 
hand, 7, to give, to bestow, though necessarily transitive, uses the 
simple, unhardened, unemphatic tense-signs which are ordinarily 
characteristic of the intransitive—e.g., i-gir-én, I give, i-nd-én, I 
gave, I-v-én, I will give. These instances are the result of dialectic 
rules of sound, and they are not in reality exceptions to the method 
described above of distinguishing transitive and intransitive verbs 
by means of the hardening or softening of the initial conso- 
‘nant of the tense-signs. Besides, this anomalous use of the transi- 
tive form of the signs of tense for the intransitive is peculiar to 
Tamil. It is not found in Telugu or Canarese. 

3. A third mode of converting intransitive into transitives is 
by adding a particle of transition to the theme or root. ‘This particle 
is du in Canarese, and ttu (in composition fu or du) in Tamil, and 
may be regarded as a real transitive suffix, or sign of activity. We 
have ‘an instance of the use of this particle in the Canarese /a]-du, 
to lower, from taJ-u, to be low, and the corresponding Tamil (ar-tiu, 
to lower, from ¢ar or tar-u, to be low. When the intransitive Tamil 
theme ends in a vowel which is radical and cannot be elided, the 
transitive particle is invariably ttu—e.g., padu-ttu, to lay down, 
from padu, to lie. It might, therefore, be supposed that ¢lu is the 
primitive shape of this particle; but on examining those instances 
in which it is compounded with the final consonant of the intransi- 
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tive theme, it appears to resolve itself, as in Canarese, into du. It is 
always thus compounded when the final consonant of the theme is 
l or J, d or r; and in such cases the d of du is not mereley placed 
in juxtaposition with the consonant to which it is attached, but is 
assimilated to it, or both consonants are euphonically changed, 
according to the phonetic rules of the language. Thus / and du 
became rr-u (pronounced tir-u)—e,g., from sural, intrans., to be 
whirled, comes surarr-u (surattr-u), trans., to whirl. { and du be- 
come fttu—e.g., from mi], to return, comes miff-u to cause to return, 
to redeem. From these instances it is clear that du, not ttu, is to 
be regarded as the primitive form of this transitive suffix. 


What is the origin of this transitive particle, or sign of activity, 
itu or du? I believe it to be identical with the inflexion or adjecti- 
val formative attu or ttu, which was fully investigated in Part III., 
‘‘The Noun,” and of which the Canarese form is ad’, the Telugu fz 
or #. There is a transition of meaning when a noun is used adjec- 
tivally (7.e., to qualify another noun), as well as when a verb is 
used transitively (t.¢., to govern an object expressed by some noun 
in the accusative); and in both cases the Dravidian languages use 
(with respect to this class of verbs) one and the same means of ex- 
pressing transition, viz., a particle which appears to have been ori- 
ginally a neuter demonstrative. Nor is this the only case in which 
the Tamil transitive verb exhibits the characteristics of the noun 
used adjectivally, for it has been shown also that the doubling and 
hardening of the consonant of the formative of the first class of 
transitive verbs is in exact accordance with the manner in which 
nouns terminating in those formatives double and harden the 
initial consonant when they are used to qualify other nouns. 
Another illustration of this principle follows. 


4. The fourth (a distinctively Tamil) mode of converting in- 
transitive verbs into transitives consists in doubling and hardening 
the final consonant, if @ or r. This rule applies generally, though 
not invariably, to verbs which terminate in those consonants; and 
it applies to a final nd-u (euphonised from d-u), as well as to d-u 
itself. The operation of this rule will appear on comparing vad-u, 
to wither, with o@ff-u, to cause to wither; Od-u, to run, with Off-u, 
to drive; tind-u, to touch, with fifftu, to whet; m@r-u, to become 
changed, with ma@rr-u (pronounced maffr-u), to change. The corres- 
ponding transitives in Telugu are formed in the more usual way 
by adding chu to the intransitive theme—e.g., ma@ru-chu, to cause 
to change, vddu-chu, to cause to wither. Tamil nouns which end 
in d-u, nd-u, or r-u, double and harden the final consonant in pre- 
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cisely the same manner when they are placed in an adjectival re- 
lation to a succeeding noun—e.g., compare kad-u, a jungle, with 
Katt-u vari, a jungle-path; irand-u, two, with ératftu nil, double 
thread ; Gr-u, a river, with @grru (pronounced 4itru) manal, river 
sand. Thus we are furnished by words of this class with another 
and remarkable illustration of the analogy which subsists in the 


Dravidian languages between transitive verbs and nouns _ used 
adjectivally. 


2. CAUSAL VERBS 


There is a class of verbs in the Dravidian languages which, 
though generally included under the head of transitives, claims to 
be regarded distinctively as causals. These verbs have been classed 
with transitives both by native grammarians and by Europeans. 
Beschi alone places them in a class by themselves, and calls them 
éval vinei, verbs of command—1.e., verbs which imply that a thing 
is commanded by one person to be done by another. Cawsals differ 
from transitives of the ordinary character, as well as from intransi- 
tives, both in signification and inform. The signification of intran- 
sitive verbs is confined to the person or thing which constitutes the 
nominative, and does not pass outward or onward to any extrinsic 
object—é.g., pd-gir-én, 1 go. The signification of transitive or active 
verbs, or, as they are called in Tamil, outward action-words, passes 
outward, to some object exterior to the nominative, and which is 
generally put in the accusative—e.g., unnet anuppu-gir-én, I send 
thee: and as to send is to cause to go, verbs of this class, when 
formed from intransitives, are in some languages, appropriately 
enough, termed causals. Hitherto the Indo-European languages 
proceed pari passu with the Dravidian, but at this point they fail 
and fall behind; for if we take a verb which is transitive of neces- 
sity, like this one, to send, and endeavour to express the idea of 
causing to send, i.¢., causing one person to send another, we cannot 
by any modification of structure get any Indo-European verb to 
express by itself the full force of this idea: we must be content to 
make use of a phrase instead of a single verb; whereas in the Dra- 
vidian languages, as in Turkish and other languages of the Scythian 
stock, there is a form of the verb which will express the entire idea, 
viz., the causal—e.g., anuppu-vi, Tam. to cause to send, which is 
formed from anuppu, to send, by the addition of the particle vi to 
the theme. Transitives are in a similar manner converted in Tur- 
kish into causals by suffixing a particle to the theme—e.g., sev-dur, 
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to cause to love, from sev, to love; and Gich-i, to cause to work, 
from @tch, to work. 


There is a peculiarity in the signification and use of Dravidian 
causal verbs which should here te noticed. Indo-European causals 
govern two accusatives, that of the person and that of the object— 
e.g., 1 caused him (acc.) to build the house (acc.); whereas Dravi- 
dian causals generally govern the object alone, and either leave the 
person to be understood—e.g., vittei (k) katftuvittén, Tam., I caused 
to build the house (or, as we should prefer to say, I caused the 
house to be built); or else the person is put in the instrumental— 
e.g., | caused to build the house, avanei (k) kondu, through him, or 
employing him; that is, I caused the house to be built by him. 
Double accusatives are occasionally met with in classical composi- 
tions in Tamil, and are not uncommon in Malayalam. Dr Gundert 
quotes the Malayalam phrase avane Yama-lokam pigichchu, he 
caused him to enter the world of Yama—to die; but in all such 
instances I think, Sanskrit influences are to be suspected. 


Though the Dravidian languages are in possession of a true 
causal-—formed by the addition of a causal particle—yet they some- 
times resort to the less convenient Indo-European method of annex- 
ing an auxiliary verb which signifies to make or to do, such as Sey 
and pann-u in Tamil, mdad-u in Canarese, and chéy-u in Telugu. 
These auxiliaries, however, are chiefly used in connection with 
Sanskrit derivatives. The auxiliary is annexed to the infinitive 
of the principal verb. 


Tamil idiom and the analogy of the other dialects require that 
causals should be formed, not from neuter or intransitive verbs, 
but from transitives alone; but sometimes this rule is found to be 
neglected. Even in Tamil, uw, the sign of the causal, is in some 
instances found to be annexed to intransitive verbs. This usage is 
not only at variance with theory, but it is unclassical. In each of 
those cases a true transitive, derived from the intransitive in the 
ordinary manner, is in existence, and ought to be used instead. 
Thus, varu-vi, Tam., to cause to come, is less elegant than varu-tiu; 
and nada-ppi, to cause to walk, to guide, than nada-ttu. 


The use of the causal, instead of the active, where both forms 
exist, is not so much opposed to the genius of the other dialects as 
to that of Tamil. The use of one form rather than another is option- 
al in Telugu and Canarese ; and in some instances the active has 
disappeared, and the causal alone is used. Thus ra-( p)-pifichu, or 
ra-uihchu, to cause to come, the equivalent to the Tamil varu-vi, is 
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preferred by Telugu to a form which would correspond to varu-tiu; 
and instead of a@kk-u, Tam., to cause to become, to make, which is 
the active d@g-u, and is formed by the process of doubling and 
hardening which has already been described, Telugu uses the 
causal kav-inchu, and the Canarese the corresponding causal dg-isu. 


One and the same causal particle seems to me to be used in all 
the Dravidian dialects, with the exception of TuJu and Gond. It 
assumes in Tamil the shapes of vi, bi and ppi; in Telugu, ifichu and 
pifichu; in classical Canarese, ichu; in the colloquial dialect, isu. 
It seems difficult at first sight to suppose these forms identical; 
but it will be found, I think, in every case that the real form of 
the causal particle is 7 alone, and that whatever precedes or fol- 
lows it pertains to the formatives of the verb. 


I begin with Telugu, which, in regard to this point, will be 
found to throw light on the rest of the dialects. In Telugu, causal 
verbs end either in ifichu or pititchu—e.g., chéy-ifichu, to cause to 
do, from chéy-u, to do; pili-pifichu, to cause to call, to invite, from 
pilu-chu, to call. fchu the final portion of ifichu or pifichu, has 
first to be explained. chu, (pronounced ntsu) is a nasalised form 
of chu, which is a very common formative of Telugu verbs. When 
chu follows i—i.e., when the base to which it is attached ends in 2, 
it is invariably euphonised or nasalised into fichu—e.g., jayi, a San- 
skrit derivative, though not a causal, ends in t; hence the Telugu 
verb formed from it is jayi-fichu, to conquer; and hence also, as 
the causal verb in Telugu is formed by affixing the particle 7 to an 
ordinary verbal root, all such causal verbs end in ifichu. ichu is 
to be regarded as the original form, and ichu is compounded of 
‘tthe causal particle and the affix chu. 


What is this chu? We have already shown, in the section on 
‘Formative Additions to Roots,” that the Telugu chu is a verbal 
formative, identical in origin with the Tamil kku. The formative 
kku of Tamil is affixed to the verbal base of causals, as to various 
other classes of verbal bases, before adding the a which forms the 
sign of the infinitive. It is also affixed to the base before adding 
um, the sign of the indefinite future; and the identity of this Tamil 
kku with the Telugu fichu will appear as soon as the Tamil infinitive 
is compared with the Telugu—e.g., comp. Seyvi-kka, Tam., infini- 
tive, to cause to do, with the Telugu chéyt-ftcha ; areippi-kka, Tam. 
infinitive, to cause to call, with the Telugu pilipi-icha. Comp. also 
an ordinary transitive verb in two languages—e.g., mara-kka, Tam, 
infinitive to forget, with the Telugu mara-cha. It thus appears that 
the ch or nch of the Telugu is as certainly a formative as the kk of 
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the Tamil. Even in the vulgar colloquial Tamil of the extreme 
southern portion of the Tamil country kk systematically becomes 
ch. Thus marakka, the word just mentioned, is maracha in the 
southern patois, precisely as in Telugu. The chief difference be- 
tween Tamil. and Telugu with respect to the use of this formative is, 
that it is used by two parts of the Tamil verb alone (the infinitive 
and the neuter future), whereas in Telugu it adheres so closely to 
the base that it makes its appearance in every part of the verb. 


What is the origin of the # which often appears in Telugu cau- 
sal verbs before inchu? The causal formed from widuchu, Tel. to 
quit, is not vidifichu, but vidipifichu, to release. This p shows itself, 
not in all causals, but. only in those of verbs ending in the forma- 
tive chu, and it is a peculiarity of that class of verbs that ch chan- 
ges optionally into ». Their infinitives may be formed by adding 
either pa or cha to the base. On the causal particle i being affixed 
to such verbs, ch changes by rule into p: thus, not pili-ch-tichu, to 
cause to call, but fili-p-iichu. This preference for p to ch before 
arother ch looks as if it had arisen from considerations of euphony. 
But however this may be, f is frequently used in Telugu in the 
formation of verbal nouns, where .such considerations could hardly 
exist—¢.g., marap-u, forgetfulness, from mara-chu, to forget (Tam. 
marappu); tera-pa, an opening, from ftera-chu, to open (Tam. 
tirappu). This formative is sometimes doubled in Telugu—e.g., 
tepp-inchu, to cause. to bring, from techch-u, to bring. In Tamil 
p is always doubled, except after nasals or 7. Though the use of 
this hardened form of # is rare in Telugu, yet its existence tends 
still further to identify the Telugu causal with the Tamil. 


Certain verbs in Telugu, ordinarily called causals (ending in 
chu, fichu, pu, mpu, &c., without a preceding 7), are to be regarded 
not as causals, but simply as transitive—e.g., viduchu, vidupu, to 
cause to quit; vafichu, to bend; lépu, to rouse. They are formed, 
not by annexing wi or 7, but by the doubling and hardening of the 
final consonant of the formative (e.g., compare Jépu, to rouse, with 
the corresponding Tamil eruppu, the transitive of erumbu); and 
the verbs from which they are so formed are not actives, but 
neuters. Instead, therefore, of saying that tir-u, to end, forms its 
causal either in tir-chu or tir-pifichu, it would be more in ac- 
cordance with Tamil analogies to represent fir-u as the neuter, 
tir-chu as the transitive, and tir-pitchu as the causal. It is of the 
essence of what I regard as the true causal that its theme is a 
transitive verb—e.g., kaff-ifichu, to cause to build, from kaff-u, to 
build. 
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In Canarese, causal verbs are formed by suffixing ifu, or rather 
i-Su, to the transitive theme—e.g., from mdadu, to do, is formed 
mad-i-Su, to cause todo. This causal particle i-su (in the classical 
dialect i-chu) is annexed to the theme itself before the addition of 
the signs of tense, so that it is found in very part of the causal verb, 
like the corresponding Telugu particle i-f#chu, with which it is evi- 
dently identical. It has been shown that the Telugu i-fchu has 
been nasalised from i-chu (the phonetic equivalent of the Tamil 
i-kku); and now we find this very i-chu in classical Canarese. 
The change in colloquial Canarese from i-chu to i-‘u is easy and 
natural, § being phonetically equivalent to ch, and chu being 


_ pronounced like tsu in Telugu. 


An additional proof, if proof were wanting, of the identity of 
the Canarese t-Su with the Telugu i-fichu, is furnished by the class 
of derivative verbs, or verbs borrowed from Sanskrit. Sanskrit 
derivative verbs are made toend in 7 in all the Dravidian dialects 
(e.g., jay-i, to conquer) ; and those verbs invariably take in Telugu, 
as has been said, the formative termination fichu—e.g., jayi-fichu. 
The same verbs invariably take i-s‘u, or yi-fu, in Canarese. Thus 
from the Sanskrit derivative theme, dhari, to assume, Telugu forms 
the verb dhari-fichu, the Canarese equivalent of which is dhari-Su, 
Tamil infinitive tari-kka. These verbs are not causals; but the use 
which they make of the formative fichu or Su, preceded by 1, illus- 
trates the original identity of the Canarese causal particle t-su with 
the Telugu 7-fichu, and of both with the Tamil i-kku. Generally the 
older and harsher sounds of Canarese have been softened by Tamil; 
and in particular, the Canarese k has often been softened by Tamil 
into ¢ or ch; but inthe instance of the formative annexed to the 
Causative particle, exactly the reverse of this has happened; the 
Tamil kk having been softened by the Canarese into §. Canarese, 
like Telugu, does not so carefully discriminate between transitive 
and causal verbs as Tamil. The true causal of Tamil is restricted to 
transitive themes; but Canarese, notwithstanding its possession of 
transitive particles (e.g., compare nera-hu, to fill, with neri, to be 
full, and tiru-pu, to turn (actively) with tzru-gu, to turn (of itself), 
often annexes the causal particle 7-Su to intransitive themes—e.g., 
Od-i-Su, to cause torun (Tam. Off-u), from Od-u, to run. In Japa- 
nese, Causative verbs are formed by affixing sz to the root. st means 
to do. 


We now return to consider the causal particle of Tamil, instead 
of beginning with it. vi is generally supposed to be the causal parti- 
cle of Tamil, hardening in certain connections into i or ppi. In the 
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first edition I adopted this view in substance,though regarding i 
alone as the causal particle in Telugu and Canarese, but preferred 
to consider bi, rather than vi, the primitive form, seeing that v does 
not readily change into 6 in Tamil (though v in Tamil often be- 
comes 6 in Canarese—e.g., va, Tam. to come=Can. 64), whilst 
b would readily soften into v on the one hand, or harden into pp on 
the other. On reconsideration, however, it seems to me better to 
regard 7 alone as the causal particle of Tamil, as of Telugu and 
Canarese, provided only the v, b, or pp, by which it is always 
preceded, be found capable of some satisfactory explanation. 


A clue to the right explanation seems to be furnished by the 
use of / instead of ch in Telugu. kk in Tamil answers to cA in 
Telegu, and we find the Tamil kk changing optionally in classical 
Tamil into pp, precisely in accordance with Telugu usage. Instead 
of the infinitive nada-kka, to walk, nada-ppa may also be _ used. 
On comparing the Tamil nadakka, to walk, with the Telugu 
naducha, and the Tamil nadappikka, to cause to walk, with the 
Telugu nadipificha, we find them substantially identical. No dif- 
ference exists but such as can be perfectly explained either by the 
change of kk into ch, nasalised into fich after i as already men- 
tioned, or by the “harmonic sequence of vowels’ explained in 
**Sounds.”” The p preceding ¢ has clearly the same origin, and is 
used for the same purpose in both dialects. As it is certainly a 
formative in Telugu, it must be the same in Tamil; and accord- 
ingly we find it actually used as a verbal formative in the classical 
Tamil infinitive nadappa, to walk, as mentioned above. It will be 
seen hereafter that a alone is the sign of the infinitive, and that 
whatever precedes it belongs to the verbal theme, or its formative. 
This circumstance might explain the pp of the Tamil causals; but 
it is necessary to go a little further in order to be able to explain 
the v or 4 which alternates with fp. The most common formative 
of Tamil causals is vwt—e.g., varu-vi, to cause to come; the next 
is ppi—e.g., padi-ppi; to cause to learn. The remaining form is 6i, 
used only after nasals—e.g., en-bi, to cause to say, to prove, from 
en, to say, kan-bi, to show, from kan, tosee. There is no doubt 
that neither the 6 of bi nor the pp of ppi can have been inserted 
merely for euphony. v before i (as in wi) might be merely eupho- 
nic; but this is rendered improbable by the circumstance that vi is 
added, not only to verbs ending in vowels, but also to certain verbs 
ending in consonants (y and f)—e.g., Sey-vi, to cause to do, from 
Sey, to do. Telugu and Canarese add i nakedly to the base (e.g., 
chéy-itichu, from chéy-u, géy-isu, from géy-u). We have an_ ins- 
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tance of the use of vi after the soft, deep r in Tamil, as well as after 


J, IN var-vi, to cause to flourish, from var, to flourish. vi is almost 


always used after u (e¢.g., kaftu-vi, to cause to build), but in some 
instances ppi is used by rule after u—viz., where u is preceded by 
a short vowel and a single consonant—e.g., edu-ppi, to cause to 
take up, to erect, from edu, to take up. 


The Tamil future tense-signs seem to throw light on the forma- 
tives to which the causal particle i is affixed. It is remarkable, at all 
events, that those three signs, v, b, pp, are identical with the forma- 
tives of the causal verb, in what way soever this identity may be 
accounted for, so thatif we know which of those three signs is used 
by any verb in the formation of its future tense, we know at once 
how the causal of the same verb is formed. Compare varu-v-@n, I 
will come, with varu-v-i, to cause to come; edu-pp-én, I will take 
up, with edu-pp-1, to cause to take up, to erect; padi-pp-én, I will 
learn, with padi-pp-i, to cause to learn, to teach. This rule applies 
also to verbal roots ending in consonants—e.g., compare v@r-pp-én, 
I will pour, with va@r-pp-i, to cause to pour, to cast; var-v-én, I 
will flourish, with va@r-v-i, to cause to flourish; ka@n-bén, I will see, 
with k@n-b-i to cause to see, to show. Tamil admits of the use of 
a double causal—that is, of a verb denoting that one person is to 
cause another to cause a third person to do a thing. In this case 


-also the new causal agrees with the future of the first causal, on 


which it seems to be built. Compare varu-vi-pp-én, I will cause to 
cause to come, with varu-vi-pp-i, to cause to cause to come, 


The explanation of this curious coincidence seems to be that 
the Tamil future was originally a sort of abstract verbal noun, 
which came to be used as a future by the addition of pronominal 
signs, whilst the same abstract neuter noun was converted into a 
causal (as we have seen was probably the case also with Telugu 
causals in p-i-fichu) by the addition to it of the causal particle. 
The addition of the causal particle in all cases in Canarese to the 
verbal root would seem to indicate an older and simpler period of 
Dravidian speech. ‘Tulu forms its causal verbs in a somewhat dif- 
ferent manner from the other Dravidian dialects—viz., by suffixing 
@ instead of i to the verbal theme, or sometimes du, and then add- 
ing the signs of tense—e.g., from majp-u, to make, is formed 
majp-ad-vu, to cause to make, from nadapu, to walk, nadapudu, to 
cause to walk. This a of the Tuju resembles the Hindustani causal 
—e.g., chal-wa-na, to cause to go, from chal-na, to go; and as the 
Hindustani causative particle wa has probably been derived from 
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the Sanskrit aya or p-aya, the TuJu @ might possibly be supposed to 
proceed from the same or a similar source. In Gond ha or h is the 
causal particle, and is added to the present participle of transitive 
verbs, not to the theme. 


Origin of the Dravidian Causal Particle ‘i..—The oldest form 
of the Idno-European causative particle is supposed to be the San- 
skrit aya (with p prefixed after a root in @). aya becomes 7 in old 
Slavonic, and the apparent identity between this i and the Dravi- 
dian 7 is noteworthy. Notwithstanding this, it does not seem to me 
either necessary or desirable to seek for the origin of Dravidian 
particles out of the range of the Dravidian languages, if those lan- 
guages themselves provide us with a tolerably satisfactory expla- 
nation. The Dravidian causative particle 7 may be supposed to have 
been derived from 7, to give. This z is short in various portions of 
the Telugu verb, The crude base is 7t-chch-u, the infinitive i-va or 
t-vva. The Canarese igu also, the causal of i, seems to be formed, 
not fromi, but from 7 (i-isu=tsu). In nearly all cases in the Dra- 
vidian language the short vowel seems to be older than the long 
one. The meaning of ‘give’ seems tolerably suitable for a causal 
particle; but we find it developing into a still more appropriate 
shape in Telugu, in which 7 is used after an infinitive to mean to 
let, permit, &c.—e.g., po(n)-i, let it go, from p6, to go, literally give 
itto go. In Canarese also isu, the causal of i, is used in the same 
sense of to let, permit, &c., as the original verb itself in Telugu— 
e.g., pOgal-ish, permit to go. It is remarkable also that in Canarese 
the corresponding and more common word kodu, give, is used in 
the same manner as a permissive or causal—e.g., miida kodu, permit 
(him) to do. 


3. FREQUENTATIVE VERBS 


There is a class of verbs in all the Dravidian languages that 
have somtimes been called iterative or frequentative. The follow- 
ing are Tamil examples: minuminu-kku, to glitter, from min, to 
shine; vefuveju-kku, to whiten, from velu-kku, to be white, root 
vel, white; mura-mura-kku, to murmur, munamuna-kku, to mutter, 
kirukigu-kka, to be giddy. It does not seem: to me, however, neces- 
sary to enter into the examination of these and similar words, see- 
ing that there is no peculiarity whatever in the mode in which they 
are conjugated, the iterative meaning resides in the root alone, 
and is expressed by the device, in common use in all languages, of 
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doubling the root. Compare Latin murmuro, tintinno, &c. In Tulu, 
however, there is form of the verb rightly called frequentative. 
It is formed by inserting @ (probably the particle of emphasis) bet- 
ween the base and the personal signs, whereupon a new verbal 
base is formed, which is regularly conjugated—e.g., majpéve 
(mafpu+é@+(v)e), I make again and again. 


4. INTENSIVE VERB. 


This form of verb is also found only in Tulu. Compare 
malpuve, 1 make, with mafiruve, I make energetically ; kénuve, I 
hear, with kéndruve, I hear intensely; biruve, I fall, with barduve, 
I fall heavily. 


5. INCEPTIVE \ ERB. 


We find a fully developed inceptive or inchoative form of the 
verb in GOnd alone. It is formed by annexing the signs of person 
and tense, not to the base, as in the case of the ordinary verb, but 
to the infinitive. 


6. TuHeE PAssIvE VoICcE. 


Each of the primitive Indo-European languages has a regular 
passive voice, regularly conjugated. The Sanskrit passive is formed 
by annexing the particle ya (supposed to be derived from yd, to go) 
to the verbal theme, and adding the personal terminations peculiar 
to the middle voice. Most of the languages of the Scythian family 
also form their passives by means of annexed particles. In order to 
form the passive, the Turkish suffixes to the verbal theme i or iJ ; 
the Finnish et ; the Hungarian at, et, tet; and to these particles the 
pronominal terminations are appended in the usual manner. Japa- 
nese has a passive voice, the form of which is active. The Dra- 
vidian verb is entirely destitute of a passive voice, properly so call- 
ed, nor is there any reason to suppose that it ever had a passive. 
None of the Dravidan dialects possesses any passive particle or 
suffix, or any means of expressing passivity by direct inflexional 
changes; the signification of the passive voice is, nevertheless, 
capable of being expressed in a variety of ways. 


We have now to inquire into the means adopted by the Dravi- 
dian languages for conveying a passive signification; and it will 
be found that they correspond in a considerable degree to the 
means used for this purpose by. the Gaurian vernaculars of 
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Northern India, which also are destitute of a regular passive voice. 
In the particulars that follow, all the Dravidian dialects (with the 
exception of the Gond) agree: what is said of one holds true of all. 


- (1) The place of a passive voice is to a large extent supplied 

by the use of the neuter or intransitive form of the verb, somewhat 
as in Japanese. This is in every dialect of the family the most 
idiomatic and characteristic mode of expressing the passive; and 
wherever it can be used, it is always preferred by classical writers. 
Thus, it was broken, is ordinarily expressed in Tamil by udeindadu, 
the preterite (third person singular neuter) of ude intransitve, 
to become broken; and though this is a neuter, rather than a pas- 
sive properly so called, and might literally be rendered, ‘it has 
come into a broken condition,’ yet it is evident that, for all practi- 
cal purposes, nothing more than this is required to express the 
force of the passive. The passivity of the expression may be 
increased by prefixing the instrumental case of the agent—e.g., 
ennal udeindadu, it was broken by me, literally it came into a 
broken condition through me. 


(2) A very common mode of forming the passive is by means 
of the pretreite verbal participle of any neuter or active verb, fol- 
lowed by the preterite (third person singular neuter, of the verbs 
to become, to be, to go, or (occasionally) to end. Thus, we may 
say either mudindadu, it is finished, or mudind’ Gyittru, literally, 
having finished it is become. This form adds the idea of completion 
to that of passivity: mot only is the thing done, but the doing of it 
is completed. Transitive or active verbs which are destitute of in- 
transitive forms may in this manner acquire a passive signification. 
Thus kaft-u, to bind or build, is necessarily a transitive verb, and 
is without a corresponding intransitive ; but in the phrase k6vil 
katti ayittru, the temple is built, literally, the temple having built 
has become, a passive signification is acquired by the active voice, 
without the assistance of any passive-forming particle. dyittru, it 
has gone, may generally be used in such phrases instead of 
ayittru, it is become. 


Verbal nouns, especially the verbal in dal or al, are often used 
in Tamil instead of the preterite verbal participle in the formation 
of this constructive passage—e.g., instead of Seyd’ Gyittru, it is 
done, literally, having done it has become, we may say Seydal 
ayittru, which, though it is used to express the same meaning, 
literally signifies the doing of it has become—i.e., it has bceome a 
fact, the doing of it is completed. 
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The Dravidian constructive passives now referred to require 
the third person neuter of the auxiliary verb. The force of the 
passive voice will not be brought out by the use of the masculine or 
feminine, or by the epicene plural. If those persons of the verb 
were employed, the activity inherent in the idea of personality 
would necessitate an active signification; it would tie down the 
transitive theme to a transitive meaning; whereas the intransitive 
relation is naturally implied in the use of the actionless neuter 
gender, and therefore the expression. of the signification of the 
passive (viz., by the intransitive doing duty for the passive) is 
facilitated by the use of the third person neuter. 


A somewhat similar mode of forming the passive has been 
pointed out in the Hindustani and Bengali—e.g., jana yay, Beng. 
it is known, literally, it goes to be known jana is represented by 
some to be a verbal noun, by others to be a passive participle; but, 
whatever it be, there is some difference between this idiom and the 
Dravidian one; for in the corresponding Tamil phrase  terind 
Gyiltru, it is known, terind-u is unquestionably the preterite verbal 
participle of an intransitive verb, and the phrase literally means 
‘having known it is become.’ ferindu pOyittru, literally, having 
known it is gone, conveys the same signification. It is remarkable, 
however, that a verb signifying to go should be used in the Dravi- 
dian languages as a_ passive-making auxiliary, as well as in the 
languages of Northern India. 


Occasionally Dravidian active or transitive verbs themselves 
are used with a passive signification, without the addition of any 
intransitive auxiliary whatever. Relative participles and relative 
participial nouns are the parts of the verb which are most frequent- 
ly used in this manner—e.g., erudina Suvadi undu; achch’ aditta 
pustagam véndum, Tam. I have a written book; I want a printed 
one. In this phrase both erudina, written, and achch’-aditta, printed, 
are the preterite relative participles of transitive themes. The 
former means literally ‘that wrote’, yet it is used passively to sig- 
nify ‘written’; and the latter means literally ‘that printed or struck 
off’, but is used passively as equivalent to ‘ that is printed’. 


The relative participial noun, especially the preterite neuter, 
is oftentimes used in the same manner—eg., in Sonnadu podum, 
Tam. what was said is sufficient, Sonnadu, literally means ‘that 
which said’; but the connection and the usage of the language de- 
termine it to signify passively that which was said; and so distinc- 
tively in this case is the passive sense expressed by the connection 
alone, that the use of the more formal modern passive, Solla-(p) pat- 
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fadu, would sound awkward and foreign. endra. Tam. anéde, Tel., 
that is called, literally that spoke, is another very common instance 
of the same rule. Jyésu enbavar, Tam., signifies literally, Jesus who 
speaks ; but usage determines it to mean he who is called Jesus. | 


The mode of expressing the passive adopted by TuJu is on the 
whole similar to this. The perfect active participle is used for the 
passive in this manner, but the pronoun is repeated at the end— 
é.g., Gye nindis’dinaye Gye, he is one who has despised, meaning, 
he is one who has been despised. (The corresponding Tamil 
- would be avan nindittavan avan.) 


(3) The passive is formed in Gond in a manner peculiar to that 
language, viz., by the addition of the substantive verb I am to the 
participle of the active voice. In the other Dravidian dialects this 
is the usual mode in which the perfect tense is formed. In Tamil, 
nan aditt? irukkirém, I am having beaten, means I have beaten. — 
The corresponding GOnd expression ana jist aidtona means I am 
beaten. This corresponds to the modern English mode of forming 
the passive, as in this very expression, I am beaten; but still more 
closely to the mode adopted by New Persian, in which the same 
form of the verb has an active meaning when it stands alone, anda 
passive meaning when followed by the substantive verb. 


(4) The verb un, to eat, is occasionally used in the Dravidian 
languages as an auxiliary in the formation of passives. It is invari- 
ably appended to nouns (substantives or verbal nouns), and is never 
compounded with any part of the verb—e.g., adi undan, he was 
beaten, or got a beating, literally he ate a beating; padeipp’ undén, 
I was created, literally I ate a creating. The same singular idiom 
prevails also in the Gaurian or North Indian vernaculars. The par- 
ticular verb signifying to eat used in those languages differs indeed 
from the Dravidian un; but the idiom is identical, and the existence 
of so singular an idiom in both the northern and the southern family 
is deserving of notice. It is remarkable that the same peculiar 
contrivance for exepressing the passive is found in Chinese, in which 
also to eat a beating means to be beaten. 


(5) Another mode of forming the passive used in each of the 
modern cultivated colloquial dialects of the Dravidian family, ex- 
cept Tulu, is by means of the auxiliary verb pad-u, to suffer, to 
experience, which is annexed to the infinitive of the verb signifying 
the action suffered—e.g., kolla- (p) pattan, Tam., he was killed, 
literally, he suffered a killing. It is also annexed to nouns denoting 
quality or condition—e.g., vetka- (p) patfan, he was ashamed, literal- 
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ly, he suffered or experienced shame. The ultimate base of a verb 
is sometimes used instead of the infinitive or verbal noun in con- 
struction with this auxiliary, in which case the base is regarded as 
a noun—e.g., instead of adikka- (p) pattan, we may say adi pattan, 
he was beaten, or literally he suffered a beating; and where this 


form can be used, it is considered more idiomatic than the use of 
the infinitive. 


It is evident that this compound of pad-u, to suffer, with an 
infinitive or noun of quality, is rather a phrase than a passive voice. 
It is rarely found in the classics; and idiomatic speakers prefer the 
other modes of forming the passive. pad-u is often added, not only 
to active, but also to neuter or intransitive verbs; but as the intran- 
sitive expresses by itself as much of a passive signification as is 
ordinarily necessary, the addition of the passive auxiliary does 
not alter the signification—e.g., there is no difference in Tamil 
between the intransitive fteriyum, it appears, or will appear, and 
teritya (p) padum; or in Telugu between felusunu and teliya badunu, 
the corresponding forms. In ordinary use, pad-u conveys the mean- 
ing of continuous action or being, rather than that of passivity—e.g., 
irukku- (p) patta (Tam.) is vulgarly used for irukkira, that is; and 
I have heard a Tamilian say, nan nandray Sappida-(p) pattavan 
(Tam.), meaning thereby, not I have been well eaten, but I have 
been accustomed to eat well. The Dravidian languages, indeed, are 
destitute of passives properly so called, and, therefore, resist every 
effort to bring pad-u into general use. Such efforts are constantly 
being made by foreigners, who are accustomed to passives in their 
own tongues, and fancy that they cannot get on without them; 
but nothing sounds more barbarous to the Dravidian ear than the 
unnecessary use of padu as a passive auxiliary. It is only when 
combined with nouns that its use is thoroughly allowable. 


7. Tue MrIppLe Voice 


In none of the Dravidian dialects is there a middle voice, pro- 
perly so called. The force of the middle or reflexive voice is ex- 
pressed constructively by the use of an auxiliary verb—viz., by 
kol, Tam. to take (Tel. kon-u; Tulu, konu and onu)—e.g., panni- 
(k) kondén, I made it for myself, literally, I made and took it. This 
auxiliary smetimes conveys a reciprocal force rather than that of 
the middle voice—e.g., pési (k) konddrga], Tam. they talked to 
gether ; aditttu- (k) kondargal, they beat one another. The same 
usage appears in the other dialects also, 
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8. Tue NEGATIVE VOICE 


Properly speaking, the Dravidian negative is rather a mood or 
voice than a conjugation. All verbal themes are naturally affirma- 
tive, and the negative signification is expressed by means of addi- 
tions or changes. Nevertheless, it will conduce to perspicuity to 
inquire now into the negative mood or voice, before entering upon 
the consideration of the pronominal terminations and tenses. 


The regular combination of a negative particle with a verbal 
theme is a peculiarity of the Scythian family of tongues. Negation 
is generally expressed in the Indo-European family by means of a 
separate particle used adverbially; and instances of combination 
like the Sanskrit n@siz, it is not, the negative of asti, it is, are very 
rare; whereas, in the Scythian languages, every verb has a negative 
voice or mood as well as an affirmative. This is the case also in 
Japanese. The Scythian negative voice is generally formed by the 
insertion of a particle of negation between the theme and the pro- 
nominal suffixes; and this is as distinctive of the Dravidian as of 
the Turkish and Finnish languages. Different particles are, it is 
true, used in the different languages to express negation; but the 
mode in which such particles are used is substantially the same 
in all. 


In general, the Dravidian negative verb has but one tense, 
which is an aorist, or is indeterminate in point of time—e.g., pogén, 
Tam. (povanu, Tel., pogenu, Can.), I go not, means either I did 
not, I do not, or I will not go. The time is generally determined by 
the context. Ku, Gond, and Tulu use the negative more freely. 
In Ku there is a negative preterite as well as a negative aorist ; 
and in TuJu and GoOnd every tense of every mood has its appro- 
priate negative verb Malayalam has three negative tenses—the 
present, the past, and the future—e.g., poga- (y) -unnu, I go not; 
poga-hhu, went not; poga- ( y) -um, will not go. In the other dia- 
lects there is only one mood of the negative in ordinary use, viz., 
the indicative. If an infinitive and imperative exist, it is only in 
classical compositions that they appear; and they are ordinarily 
formed by the help of the infinitive and imperative of the sub- 
stantive verb, which are suffixed as auxiliaries to the negative 
verbal participle—e.g., Seyyad’-iru, Tam. do not thou, literally, be 
thou not doing. In Telugu a prohibitive or negative imperative 
is in ordinary use even in the colloquial dialect. 


In the Dravidian negative voice, as in the affirmative, the 
verbal theme remains unchanged; and in both voices the prono- 
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minal terminations are precisely the same. The only point, there- 


fore, which it is necessary to investigate here is the means where- 
by the idea of negation is expressed. 


The Tamil-Telugu-Canarese negative is altogether destitute of 
signs of tense; it is destitute, not only of the signs of present, 
past, and future time, but even of the sign of the aorist; and in 
Tamil and Canarese the pronominal suffixes are annexed directly 
to the verbal theme. Thus, whilst the present, past, and future 
tenses (first person singular) of the affirmative voice of the Tamil 
verb var, to flourish, are var-girr-@n var-nd-én, var-v-én; the cor- 
responding fiegative is simply var-én, I flourish not—literally, as 


appears, flourish-I,—without the insertion of any sign of time between 


the theme and the pronoun. 


What is the rationale of this negative? The absence of signs 
of tense appears to contribute to the expression of the idea of 
negation: it may at least be said that it precludes the significa- 
tion of the affirmative. In consequence of the absence of tense- 
signs the idea expressed by the verb is abstracted from the reali- 
ties of the past, the present, and the future: it leaves the region 
of actual events, and passes into that of abstractions. Hence, this 
abstract form of the verb may be supposed to have become a 
negative mood, not by a positive, but by a negative process,—by the 
absence of a predicate of time, not by the aid of a negative parti- 
cle. Is this to be accepted as the rationale? If we examined only 
Tamil and Canarese, we might be satisfied with this explanation; 
for in the various persons of the negative voice in both languages 
there is no trace of the insertion of any negative particle; and 
though the vowel a has acquired a predominant and permanent 
place in the verbal and relative participles, we should not feel 
ourselves warranted in considering that vowel as a particle of 
negation, without distinct, trustworthy evidence from some other 
source. 


The only peculiarity in the personal forms of the Tamil nega- 
tive is the invariable length of the initial vowel of the pronominal 
terminations. Thus the initial a of the neuter singular demonstra- 
tive being short, we should expect the Tamil of ‘it flourishes not’ 
to be var-adu; whereas it is vdr-a@du or var-d. This increase of 
quantity might arise from the incorporation and assimilation of 
some inserted vowel; but we might also naturally suppose it to 
be merely flengthened euphonically for the sake of emphasis. The 
corresponding vowel is short in Telugu. In the Canarese negative 
we miss even this lengthening of the initial vowel of the pronomi- 
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nal terminations—e.g., we find invariably b@j-adu, instead of the 
Tamil vdr-Gdu. In the verbal and relative participles in both lan- 
guages the vowel a is inserted between the theme and the forma- 
tive, and this a is invariably short in Canarese and long in Tamil 
—e.g., ba]-a-de, Can. not having lived, or without living; Tam. 
var-adu or var-a-mal, without living. The verbal noun in Tamil 
is var-@-mei, the not living. The relative participle that lived or 
lives not, isin Canarese b@J-a-da in Tamil var-a-da. In these ins- 
tances, if euphony alone had been considered, u, the ordinary 
enunciative vowel, would have appeared where we find a: it may 
therefore, be concluded that a (euphonically @ in Tamié and Mala- 
yalam) has intentionally been inserted, and that it contributes in 
some manner to grammatical expression. 


It will be found that light is thrown upon this subject by 
Telugu. The pronomina] terminations of the negative voice of the 
Telugu are identical with those of the present tense of the affirma- 
tive. In Tamil and Canarese the pronominal terminations of the 
verb commence with a vowel; but in Telugu verbs the pronoun is 
represented by the final syllable alone, and that syllable invariably 
commences with a consonant. Hence, if no particle of negation 
were used in the conjugation of the Telugu negative voice, the pro- 
nominal suffix would be appended directly to the verbal theme, 
and as every Telugu theme terminates in the enunciative u, that 
u would not be elided, but would invariably remain. What then 
is the fact? 


On examining the Telugu negative, it is found that the vowel 
a invariably intervenes between the theme and the pronominal 
suffix; and as the final enunciative u of the theme has been elided 
to make way for this a, it is evident that a is not an euphonic inser- 
tion, but is a particle of negation. Compare chéy-a-nu, Tel. I do 
not, with Tamil sey (y) én; chéy-a-vu, thou dost not, with Tamil 
Sey (y) ay; chéy-a-mu, we do not, with Tamil Sey(y) Om; chéy-a- 
ru, you do not, with Tamil se (y) ir. From this comparison it 
cannot be doubted that ais regularly used in Telugu, as a particle 
of negation. We find the same a used in Telugu, as in Canarese 
and Tamil, in the negative verbal participle—e.g., chéy-a-ka, with- 
out doing ; in the relative participle—e.g., chéy-aeni, that does not; 
and in the verbal noun—e.g., chéy-ami, the not doing. In each of 
these participials a is used in the same manner by the Canarese, 
and a by the Tamil: and that those vowels are not euphonics or 
conjunctives, but signs of negation, even in Tamil-Canarese, is now 
proved by the evidence of Telugu, in which a similar a is used, 
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not only by the participles, but by all the personal forms of the 
verb. 


The Telugu verb to go forms its ordinary negative, it is true, 
without any trace of this vowel of negation—e.g., pOnu, I go not, 
pOvu, thou goest not. This, however, is only an apparent irregu- 
larity, for the classical forms are pOv-a-nu and podv-a-vu. The 
lengthening of the included a of kanu, I become not, is in accord- 
ance with the Telugu law of displacement, kanu being instead of 
ak-a-nu or ag.a-nu, the equivalent of the Tamil a@gén. We have 
thus arrived at the conclusion that a is the sign of negation which 
is most systematically used by the Dravidian languages in the for- 
mation of the negative voice of the verb. It has, it is true, dis- 
appeared from the conjugated forms of Tamil and Canarese; but 
the analogy, not only of the Telugu personal forms, but also of the 
Tamil and Canarese participles and participial nouns, shows that it 
must originally have been the common property of all the dialects. 
The negative a, being succeeded in Tamil and Canarese by the ini- 
tial vowel of the pronominal suffix; appears gradually to have got in- 
corporated with it ; and an evidence of this incorporation survives in 
the euphonic lengthening of the pronominal vowel in Tamil. 


The negative particle of the Tulu is ii, answering to Tam. 
illei, Mal. and Can. illa. Most of the tenses of the Tu]u negative 
verb are formed by annexing to the temporal particles of the verb 
j, the abbreviation of this 7ji, with such enunciative vowels as 
euphony is supposed to require. The negative of the future tense 
appears to be formed from a, the particle used in the other dialects. 
Comp. majfpuji, I do not make, majt’dyjt, Ihave not made, with 
majpaye, I shall not make, and the conditional form majt’dvaye, 
I should not make. Gond inserts the negative particles hille or halle 
(Drav. ille or alle) between the pronoun and the verb, without 
abbreviation. This crude use of the form has doubtless come down 
fom a high antiquity, as we shall find that al is sometimes used in a- 
somewhat similar manner by the Tamil poets. 


It is desirable now to inquire into the participial and impera- 
tive formatives of the negative verb, The negative verbal parti- 
ciple of Tamil is formed by suffixing a-du or d-mal—e g., Sey()-a- 
du or $ey(y)-a-mal, not doing, or without doing. In the highest 
and lowest Tamil mei is used as the formative of this participle 
instead of mal—e.g., varuv-a-mei, without slipping. me: consti- 
tutes the ordinary termination of abstract nouns, and is added both 
to crude roots and to the relative participles of verbs—e.g., tar- 
mei, lowness, humility; irukkindr-a-mei, a being or the being. The 
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formative termination of negative verbal nouns is identical with 
this abstract mei; and mal, the participial formative, is evidently 
equivalent to it. Probably also it is the original form; for, on the 
whole, it is more likely that a final / should have been softened 
away than added. The verbal noun of the Telugu negative verb 
ends in mi, which is virtually the same as mei. The other Tamil 
termination of negative verbal participles, du, is an ordinary for- 
mative of neuter nouns of quality. The corresponding Canarese 
termination is de; and in Tamil du, with a subsequent emphatic @, 
is commonly used as a negative imperative or prohibitive—e. g., 
Sey (y)a-d-@, do not thou,—a proof that the negative verbal parti- 
ciple in du or de is properly a verbal noun. The relative participle 
of the negative verb in each of the dialects, except Telugu, form- 
ed by suffixing a, the sign of the relative, to the verbal participle 
in d-u, eliding as usual the enunciative u—e.g., S¢y()-a-da Tam., 
géy-a-da, Can., that does or did not. Many additional forms are 
constructed by the addition of the various tenses and participles 
of the substantive verb, and it is by the help of the verb that the 
negative imperative and negative infinitive in both Canarese and 
Tamil are ordinarily formed. The negative relative participle of 
Telugu is formed by adding ni, instead of the usual relative a, to 
the negative particle—e.g., chéy-a-ni, that does or did not. This 
ni is one of the Telugu inflexional increments, and is also used as 
a particle of conjunction, as will be seen under the head of the 
“Relative Participles.”’ 


Mr A. D. Campbell, in his ‘Telugu Grammar,” states that the 
negative verbal particle of the Telugu is formed by suffixing ka to 
the infinitive of the affirmative voice; and that the prohibitive is 
formed in like manner by suffixing ku or ka to the infinitive [ka 
is not so used], with the ordinary addition of mu or mo. In conse- 
quence of this representation, Dr Stevenson was led to consider 
ku as a Telugu sign of negation, and to search for allied or equi- 
valent particles in other Indian languages. The comparison of the 
negative verbs in the various Dravidian dialects which has just 
been made proves that this representation is inaccurate, and that 
the a to which the ka, and ku aforesaid are suffixed is not the a which 
forms the sign of the infinitive, but the negative particle a, The 
suffixes of the forms in question, therefore, are not ku or ka,but a- 
ku and a-ka; and thus chéy-a-ka, without doing, or not having done, 
and chéy-a-ku, do not, come into harmony with the other Telugu 
forms, viz., chéy-a-ni, that does not, chéy-a-mi, the not doing; and 
also with the negative participles and verbals of the other dialects, 
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The a of the Telugu imperative and negative verbal participle 
being undoubiedly the sign of negation, it only remains to inquire 
into the origin of the ka or ku which is suffixed to it. The partici- 
pial suffix ka is evidently used in Telugu for the the same purposes as 
the Tamil suffixes du, mal, and met, and the Canarese de. Those 
suffixes, though used by verbal participles, are undoubtedly to be 
regarded as formatives of verbal nouns. I consider ka also as pro- 
ceeding from a similar origin; for in Telugu many verbal nouns 
are formed in this very manner by adding ka to the root—e.g., 
nammi-ka, confidence, from nammu, to confide; and k@ri-ka, hope, 
from kodru, to hope. This ka is kket, in Tamil (e.g., nambi-kkei, 
confidence), and ge or ke in Canarese: it isa very common forma- 
tive of verbal nouns, and is equivalent in use to the formatives of 
which d or #, b or p, is the initial. When we compare Telugu deri- 
vative. nouns ending in ka (e.g., teliyi-ka, semblance, from teliyu, 
to appear) with the negative verbal participles of the same lan- 
guage, which invariably end in ka (e.g., tejiy-a-ka, not seeming), 
it is evident that the particle ka is not that by which the difference 
in meaning is expressed. The a which precedes ka is evidently the 
seat of the difference. In those cases in which the derivative noun 
and the negative participle are absolutely identical in sound and 
appearance, the negative a has been absorbed by the preceding long 
@ of the root. This is the cause of the similaritly between ra@ka, a 
coming, and raka, not or without coming, the latter of which is 
for ra-a-ka. 


In the dialect of the Kotas of the Nilgherry Hills, / appears to 
be used as the formative suffix of the negative verbal participle 
instead of the Telugu & and the Tamil-Canarese d—e.g., hdga-pe, 
without going, corresponding to the Camnarese hdgade, and the 
Telugu pdvaka. This is in accordance with a rule often already 
noticed, viz., the interchangeableness of k and fin the formatives 
of verbs and nouns. The Telugu prohibitive suffix ku is, I con- 
ceive, substantially identical with ka, the suffix of the verbal parti- 
ciple, just as dé, the colloquial Tamil prohibitive, is identical with 
du, the negative verbal participle in the same dialect. Dravidian 
imperatives are in general nothing but verbal nouns pronounced 
emphatically. Hence, the Tamil Sey(y)-a-d@, do not thou, is simply 
Sey(y)-4-du, doing not, with the addition of the emphatic @; and 
the Telugu chéy-a-ku, do not thou, is in like manner, I conceive, 
identical with the verbal participle chéy-a-ka, doing not, or without 
doing, with an emphasis understood, 
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There is in classical Tami] a prohibitive particle which nearly 
corresponds to this Telugu prohibitive, viz., arka—e.g.,Sey( y)-arka, 


do not. It is used in connection with both numbers and every 


gender; and I believe that it is by usage only that the corresponding 
Telugu form is restricted to the second person singular; for when 
we compare the Tamil gey(y)-arka and the Telugu chéy-a-ku, we 
can scarcely doubt that they are substantially identical]. What is the 
origin of this Tamil prohibitive suffix arka? It is derived from al 
(pronounced ag before k), the particle of negation, the origin of 
which from the negative base a will presently be shown, and ka, 
which is identical with ka or ga, a sign of the Tamil infinitive, opta- 
tive, or polite imperative, apparent in such words as var-ga, may 
(he, thou, you, they, &c.) flourish. This infinitival, participial, or 
imperative form appears to have been originally a verbal noun. 


We should here notice the prohibitive particle of Gond, viz., 
manni or minni. This is not suffixed to the verb, but prefixed, like 
the Latin noli. manni closely resembles the Tamil suffix min, in 
such words as Sey(y)an-min, do not ye; but the resemblance is 
purely accidental, for the prohibitive particle of Sey(y)an-min is an 
euphonised from al, and min is not, as Beschi supposed, a prohibi- 
tive particle at all, but is a sign of the second person plural of the 
imperative, and as such is systematically used in the higher dialect 
by the imperative of the affirmative voice, as well as by the 
prohibitive—e.g., poru-min, bear ye. This in Malayalam is vin, 
pin (see the imper. of the affirmative). In poetical Tamil also 
arpin (al-pin) is occasionally used instead of an-min. There is 
also a plural form of this arpir. Possibly the Gond prohibitive, 
manni, may be connected with the Hindustani mat and the Sans- 
krit m@, or, but very remotely, with the Turkish particle of nega- 
tion me or ma, which is used like the Dravidian a in the formation 
of the negative voice of the verb. manni resembles inni, the prohibi- 
tive particle of the Scythian tablets of Behistun. 


Origin of ‘a, the Dravidian Negative Particle—We have seen 
that a is the sign of negation in Dravidian negative verbs, and that 
it is inserted between the theme and the signs of personality and 
other suffixes to form the negative voice. Has this @ any connec- 
tion with the alpha privative of the Indo-European tongues? I 
think not, though this would seem a more natura] use of the alpha 
privative than that of forming the temporal augment in Sanskrit 
and Greek, according to Bopp’s theory. There is no trace of alpha 
privative or any equivalent privative pre-fix in the Dravidian 
languages; and its place is supplied by some /ostefixed relative 
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participle or verbal noun formed from il or al—e.g., from nér, Tam., 
straight or straightness, is formed nér-inmei (il-mei euphonised), 
crookedness, want of straightness. 


The negative a of the Dravidian negative verb is, I have no 
doubt, equivalent to al or il, the ordinary isolated particle of nega- 
tion. This very sign of negation is sometimes used by the Tamil 
Classics instead of a in verbal combinations—e.g., ari (g)-il-ir, you 
know not, takes the place of the more common ari-(y)-ir ; compare 
also ninei-(y)-al-@, not considering ; Sey (g)-al-adar, they will not 
do, or they who will not do. In all these examples the al is 
evidently the isolated negative particle. There cannot be any doubt 
whatever of the negative force of al in the negative appellatives, 
which are formed from al-an or il-an, he is not, combined with 
verbal roots—e.g., pés-al-@ém; we speak not, und-il-ei, thou eatest 
not or hast not eaten. Compare also mattralan (marralan), Tam. 
and Mal. an enemy, from wmatiru+al+an, he who cannot be 
changed. Dr Gundert derives this from mattra+u]+an, he who 
is+unchangeable. In the ordinary negative form, mattran, Tam. 
and Mal. an enemy, the idea of negation is expressed by @; but 
in mattra-alan I have no doubt we have the negative particle al. 
GOnd regularly forms its negative voice by suffixing Aalle or hille, 
a barbarous euphonisation of the more correct alle or ille; and the 
dialect of the Kotas makes a similar use of the particle ila. This 
particle is also systematically used in forming the prohibitive, or 
negative imperative, of poetical Tamil, in which connection al is 
ordinarily lengthened to al or é@l—e.g., Sel-él, go not, muni- (9) -él, 
be not angry. But it is also, we have seen, often retained un- 
changed—e.g., Sey (y)-ar-ka (ar for al), do not, and Sey (y)-an-min 
(an for al), do not ye. In modern colloquial Tamil, illet (for illa) 
is commonly sub-joined to the infinitive of the affirmative verb to 
form an aoristic negative—e.g., vara-(v)-illei (I, thou, he, &c.), 
did not, do not, or will not come. This form, though very com- 
mon, is not classical, and has arisen from the tendency which com- 
pounds evince to break up in process of time into their component 
elements. 


It is evident that a, the sign of negation in the Dravidian 
negative verb, and al, the isolated negative particle, are substantially 
identical. The use of al instead of a in various verbal combinations 
in classical Tamil seems to me to prove this point. It remains, 
however, to endeavour to ascertain which is the older form. Has 
a been softened from al? or is al a secondary form of a? ‘There 
are several parallel instances of the apparent disappearance of a 
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final —e.g., dal; the formative of many verbal nouns in Tamil, is 
represented by ta in Canarese and Telugu. Thus muri-dal, Tam. a 
breaking, is in Can. mura-ta; sSey-dal, Tam. a doing, is in Tel. 
ché-ta. The infinitive is al or a in Canarese, a alone in Tamil. We 
have seen also that the Tamil suffix of the negative verbal noun 
may be either mal or mei. None of these instances, however, is 
decisive; as it may be supposed, and is I think probable, that a 
final /, answering to a final m, n, or 7, was annexed to many verbal 
nouns in process of time for the purpose of making them more 
distinctive. In those instances, therefore, a may be the primitive 
shape, al the secondary. The same explanation seems to be the 
most satisfactory mode of accounting for the double form of the 
negative particle. I regard a as the original shape of that particle 
=the primitive negative base—answering to a, the primitive 
demonstrative base, and al as the more fully developed form of 
the negative—a negative noun—answering to the demonstrative 
nouns am, ad, al, &c. I refer in this only to the resemblance in 
form between the demonstrative and the negative bases and nouns; 
but perhaps we may now venture to go a step further, with 
Dr Gundert, and derive the negative meaning itself from the 
interrogative, and ultimately from the demonstrative. . He says 
(in his private communication to me), ‘*I believe the [remote 
demonstrative] pronoun a forms the [particle of negation in the] 
negative verb; just as this a in its interjectional [syntactic] form 
has the signification of a question. From the meaning of a ques- 
tion comes the meaning of negation. adu varum-a@? will it 
happen ?=it will never happen.’ In the colloquial dialect of the 
Tamil, at least, it is certain that the idea of negation is very often 
expressed by putting a question. It is at once a poetical and a 
vulgar usage. 


Iam unable, however, to agree with Dr Gundert when he 
proceeds to say that he does not consider al a negative in itself, 
but only a negative when followed by the negative particle a, 
as in the words alla, &c. Whether al may or may not have been 
a demonstrative in origin, as I think it probably was, yet, when 
used as a particle of negation, it seems to me certain that it is a 
negative of itself without any addition, and that the added vowels 
a&c., are merely enunciative. This applies with equal force to 
the corresponding negative particle il. The following words in 
Tamil seem to me to prove that al and il have of themselves the 
full force of negatives. At:—andru (al-du), it is not; (class. Can, 
aliu, Tuju, atl’); anmei (al-mei), notness, negation; al-gu, to be- 
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come less. al, darkness, al-vari, a grammatical term, absence of 
inflexion. In:—indru, it is not; inmei (il-mei), notness, non- 
existence, ili, one who has nothing; il-porul (porul, thing), non- 
existence, &c., the thing that is not. 


Whatever opinion we entertain respecting the derivation of al 
from a, the widely extended affinities of al, al, or al, the prohibitive 
or negative imperative particle, are deserving of notice. Compare 
the Sanskrit prohibitive particle alam, no, not, which looks as if 
it were derived from the Dravidian al. The prohibitive particle 
of the Santal, a KOl dialect, is ala; the Finnish prohibitive also is 
ala; the Ostiak il@; and we find a similar prohibitive particle even 
in Hebrew—viz., al ; Chaldee, /a. 


9. APPELLATIVE VERBs, OR ConjuGATED Nowns. 


In some languages of the Ugrian group the pronominal 
terminations of the verbs, or those pronominal fragments in which 
verbs commonly terminate, are suffixed directly to nouns; which 
nouns become by that addition denominative or appellative verbs, 
and are regularly conjugated through every number and person— 
e.g., from the noun faz, the Lord, the Mordvin forms paz-an, I am 
the Lord; and from the possessive paz-an, Lord’s it forms paz-an- 
Gn, I am the Lord’s, Adjectives being merely nouns of quality in 
the Scythian languages, every rule which applies to nouns applies 
to adjectives also. In the New Persian, possibly through the 
influence of the conterminous Scythian languages, there is a simi- 
lar compound of a noun or an adjective with the verbal termi- 
nations—e.g., merd-em, I am a man, from merd, a man, and em, 
the contracted form of the substantive verb I am. This class of 
compounds resembles, but is not identical with, the class of posses- 
sive compounds described in p. 309; that class is not found in 
the Dravidian languages. 

The agreement between the Dravidian languages and those of 
the Ugrian family with respect to the formation of appellative 
verbs of the character referred to is very remarkable, and has been 
admitted to be very remarkable by Professor Hunfalvy, though in 
other particulars he fails to see much resemblance between the 
Finno-Ugrian and the Dravidian languages. Any Dravidian noun 
and any adjective may be converted into a verb in the more 
ancient dialects of each of the Dravidian languages, and in some 
connections even in the colloquial dialects, by simply suffixing to 
it the usual pronominal fragments; and not only may nouns in 
the nominative case be thus conjugated as verbs, but even the 
oblique case-basis, or virtual genitive, may in classical Tamil, as 
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in Mordvin, be adopted as a verbal theme. Tamil grammarians 
call the verbs here described vinei- (k) kurippu, literally verbal 
signs; and they have, not inappropriately, been styled conjugated 
nouns by an English writer on Tamil grammar: but I think the 
best name is that which was given them by Beschi—viz., appella- 
tive verbs or conjugated appellatives. 


Appellative verbs are conjugated through every number and 
person, but they are restricted to the present tense; or rather, 
they are of no tense, for the idea of time is excluded from them. 
Thus, from kon, Tam. a shepherd or king, may be formed kOn-en, 
I am a king, kdn-ei, thou art a king, kOn-em, we are kings, 
kon-ir, ye are kings. So also we may annex to the crude base the 
oblique or genitival formative zm, and then from the new construc- 
tive base kon-in, of the king, or the king’s, we may not only form 
the appellative nouns, kOn-in-an, he who is the king’s, kOn-in-ar, 
they who are the king’s (each of which may be used also as an 
appellative verb, which signifies he is the king’s or they are the 
king’s), but we may also form the more distinctively verbal 
appellatives, kOn-in-en, I am the king’s kOn-in-em, we are the 
king’s, &c. This use of the oblique or inflexion as the basis of 
appellative verbs is a peculiarity of classical Tamil; but the forma- 
tion of appellative verbs from the nominative or crude base of 
nouns is common to the whole Dravidian family. Thus, in Telugu 
(in which the vowel of the pronominal termination varies by rule 
in accordance with the preceding vowel), from sévakudu, a ser- 
vant, or kavi, a poet, we form the appellative verbs sévakuda-nu, 
I am a servant, kavi-nit, I am a _ poet; sévakuda-vu, thou art a 
servant, kavi-vi, thou art a poet. In the plural, Telugu has allowed 
the base of the noun (to which the pronominal terminations are 
affixed) to be pluralised, apparently from having forgotten that the 
plural sign of the pronominal termination was sufficient of itself— 
e.g., it says sévakula-mu, we are servants; whereas in Tamil the 
difference between adi- (y) -én, I am (your) servant, and adi- (9) - 
ém, we are (your) servants, appears in the pronominal termina— 
tions alone; and the plan of denoting the plural which the Tamil 
has adopted is evidently more in accordance with the true theory 
of the appellative verb. The Malayalam singular adiyan or adiyen 
agrees with the Tamil, but the plural adiyannaj bears marks of 
corruption. The classical Tamil words el-a@m, all we, el-ir, all ye, 
belong to this class. 


The Telugu appellative verb is destitute of a third person ex- 
cept in the neuter singular. It is obliged to be content with placing 
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the isolated pronoun of the third person and the substantive noun 
in apposition, with a substantive verb understood—e.g., vadu kavi, 
he (is) a poet. Tamil is in this particular more highly developed, 
for its appellative verbs are freely conjugated in the third person 
in each gender and number, by suflixing the final fragment of the 
pronoun—e.g., from nal, goodness or good, is formed nal (/)-an, he 
is good, nal (1) -aJ, she is good; nal (l) adu or nan-dru (for nal-du), 
it is good, nal (l) -ar, they (epicene) are good, nal (l) -ana, or 
nal (l) -a, they (neuter) are good. The neuter singular in Tamil 
may appear to take a variety of forms; but on examination those 
various forms will be found to be identical, and the apparent 
differences which exist are owing either to the euphonic union of 
the final du with some previous consonant, or to its euphonic 
reduplication. The third person neuter, singular and plural (and 
occasionally the third person masculine and _ feminine also), of 
every species of Dravidian verb, is often used not only as a verb, 
but also as a verbal or participial noun. Its primary use may have 
been that of a participial noun, and its use as a verb may be a 
secondary one; but at all events, the two uses are found to be 
interchangeable—e.g., irukkiradu means either it is, or that which 
is, or the being, according to the context. It is especially with 
relation to appellatives that this twofold use of the forms of the 
third person must be borne in mind; for in the third person 
(singular and plural, masculine, feminine, and neuter) there is no 
difference whatever in spelling or pronunciation between appella- 
tive verbs and appellative nouns, and it is the context alone that 
determines which meaning is the correct one. Generally the 
_appellative verb is more commonly used in the classical dialect, 
and the noun in the colloquial dialect; but to this there are excep- 
tions, and (e.g.) nalladu more frequently signifies in the colloquial 
dialect * it is well’ than ‘that which is good ’—that is, it is used 
more frequently as an appellative verb than as an appellative 
noun. It is certain, however, that the appellative verb, whatever 
person or gender it takes, is used more largely in the higher dialect 
of the Tamil than in the lower; and its brevity and compression 
render it peculiarly adapted for metaphorical use. 


Adjectives are formed into appellative verbs as well as nouns; 
but as the Dravidian adjective is merely a noun of quality used 
adjectivally, the difference is more in terms than in reality—e.g., 
ofi-() -ei, Tam. thou art bright, is literally thou art brightness ; 
and ini-(y)-ci, thou art sweet, is thou art sweetness. Appellative 
verbs are formed from adjectives, or nouns of quality, not only in 
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the cultivated Dravidian dialects, but even in Ku, which is spoken 
by an uncultured race—e.g., negg-anu, Ku, I am good, negg-amu, 
we are good. 


When nouns of quality are used as the bases of appellative 
verbs or nouns, they are generally adopted in their crude shape, 
asin the instances which have just been cited; but in many cases 
we find the particle iya intervening between the crude base and 
the pronominal termination or sign of gender—e.g., kod-iya-n (as 
a verb) he is cruel; (as a noun) one who is cruel, or a cruel man; 
val-tya-n, a strong man, or he is strong, &c. This is the same parti- 
cle which we have already seen to be used as an adjectival 
formative—e.g.,val-iya, strong, per-iya, great, Sir-iya, little, &c., 
and I have stated that I conceive words like these to be relative 
participles.’ i is identical with the 7 of the past verbal particle, 
which is often used in Telugu as an adjectival formative without 
any addition; and the final a is the sign of the relative, which is 
kept separate from i by an euphonic y. iya is therefore the forma- 
tive of the relative preterite participle, and val-i-(y)-a, strong 
means properly that which was strong. But though the form of 
the preterite tense is employed, the signification (as often happens, 
especially in the case of relative participles) ‘is aoristic, or without 
reference to time. This being the origin, as I conceive, of such 
forms as val-iya, an appellative noun like val-tya-n, a strong man, 
is in reality a participia] noun, signifying he who is strong, and so 
of the other genders; and this explanation brings such forms into 
perfect harmony with other parts of the Dravidian conjugational 
system, for participial nouns are regularly used in these languages 
as verbs. 


In some instances a, the sign of the relative participle, is dis- 
pensed with, and the pronominal signs or signs of gender are ele- 
gantly suffixed to 1, the sign of the verbal participial—e.g., periedu, 
Tam. it is great, or that which is great, instead of peri-( »)-a-du. 
On the other hand, in another class of instances, i disappears, and 
aalone remains. Words of this class, when deprived of their signs 
of gender, are commonly called adjectives, and undoubtedly it is as 
adjectives that they are used ; but, looking at their construction and 
force, I should term them relative participles of appellative verbs. 
In the words referred to, a, the sign of the relative participle, is 
directly annexed to crude substantive roots—e.g., udei- (»)-a, be- 
longing to more literally which is the property of. malei-(»)-a, 
hilly, literally which is a hill; ti-p-a, evil, literally which is evil, 
As udei-(y)-an, considered as a noun, is certainly an appellative, 
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signifying he who owns, a proprietor; and as the same word is 
used poetically as an appellative verb when it signifies he is the 
Owner, it seems evident that the proper light in which to regard 
udet- () -a (and every similar word) is to consider it as the rela- 
tive participle of an appellative verb used adjectivally. 


SECTION II.—CONJUGATIONAL SYSTEM 


MopE oF ANNEXING PRoNOMINAL SiGNs.—The persons of the 
Dravidian verb, including the related ideas of gender and number, 
are formed by suffixing the personal or demonstrative pronouns, 
or their fragmentary terminations, to the signs of tense. The change 
which the pronouns undergo when they are appended to verbs as 
signs of personality have already been exhibited in the section on 
“The Pronoun.” They consist chiefly in the softening away of 
the initial consonant; but in a few instances the final consonant has 
also been softened away, and nothing left but the included vowel. 
In Telugu, ni-vu, the pronoun of the second person singular, has 
lost both its radical initial and its formative final; and in the per- 
sonal terminations of the verb it is represented only by vu, an 
euphonic addition. 


In the Indo-European languages the personal signs of the verb 
are formed by suffixing pronominal fragments to the root; and 
those fragments are disguised in a still greater degree than in the 
Dravidian languages, not only by frequency of use and rapidity of 
enunciation, but also by the love of fusing words and particles 
together, and forming them into euphonious compounds, which 
distinguishes that family of tongues. Sometimes one dialect alone 
furnishes the key to the explanation of the inflexional forms which 
. are apparent in all. Thus the origin of unt or ant, the sign of the 
third person plural in the various Indo-European languages (e.g., 
fer-unt, p@O-ovrt (pheronti), bharanti, &c.), is found in Welsh alone, 
in which hwynt is a pronoun of the third person plural. 


The various changes which the Dravidian pronouns undergo on 
being used as the pronominal signs of verbs have already been 
stated in order. In Telugu, and partly also in Canarese, the pro- 
nominal terminations vary according to the tense; but this arises 
from the operation of the law of harmonic sequences (see 
“Sounds”), by which a vowel is affected by a preceding vowel, and 
changed so as to harmonise with it. What requires here to be 
investigated is simply the mode in which the pronominal signs are 
attached to the Dravidian verb. 

1. The pronominal signs of the Dravidian verb are suffixed, 
not prefixed. The primitive Turanian verb seems to have been 
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destitute of pronominal terminations altogether. The pronoun was 
neither prefixed nor affixed, but had a position of its own as a sepa- 
rate word, This continues to be the case with the most distinc- 
tively Turanian languages; but in the Buriat dialect of the Mon- 
golian, and in the Tungusian idiom, spoken near Nijertschinsk in 
Siberia, personal terminations have recently been added to the 
verb. In Turkish, Finnish, and Hungarian, as in the primitive 
Indo-European languages, the pronouns have been compounded 
with the verb, and have dwindled down to pronominal termina- 
tions. In the modern Indo-European vernaculars, most of the 
verbs have lost their old pronominal terminations, and the pronouns 
which are used as nominatives to verbs are usually isolated and 
placed first. Thus, instead of love-I, in accordance with the ancient 
am-o, we have learnt to say I love,—an alteration of position which 
produces no change in meaning. In the Semitic languages a change 
in the position of the pronoun from the termination of the verb to 
its commencement produces an important change in grammatical 
signification: the position of the pronouns or pronominal fragments 
determines the tense. When the pronominal fragments are pre- 
fixed, the tense of the verb is regarded as future or aoristic: it is 
regarded as past when they are suffixed. Prefixing the pronominal 
fragments appear to denote that the action of the verb has, as yet, 
only a subjective existence in the mind of the speaker or agent—+.e., 
it is future; suffixing them may denote that the action of the verb 
has already acquired an objective existence, apart from the will 
or wish of the speaker or agent—zi.e., it is past. 


No peculiarity of this kind characterises the Dravidian langu- 
ages. The tenses are formed, not by means of the position of the 
pronouns, but by particles or signs of present, past, and future time 
suffixed to the theme; and the personal signs, as in the Turkish 
and Finnish families, are suffixed to the signs of tense. The only 
exception to this rule is that which forms the most characteristic 
feature of Malayalam—a language which appears to have been 
originally identical with Tamil, but which, in so far as its conjuga- 
tional system is concerned, has fallen back from the inflexional 
development reached by both tongues whilst they were still one, 
to what appears to have been the primitive condition of both—a 
condition nearly resembling that of the Mongolian, the Manchu, 
and the other rude primitive tongues of High Asia. In ancient 
times, as may be gathered from Malayalam poetry, and especially 
from the inscriptions preserved by the Syrian Christians and the 
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tws, the pronouns were suffixed to the Malayalam verb, precisely 
s they stillare in Tamil. At present, the verb is entirely divested, 
t least in the colloquial dialect, of signs of personality; and with 
h pronouns the signs of number and gender also have necessarily 
disappeared; so that the pronoun or nominative must in every 
instance be separately prefixed to the verb to complete the signifi- 
cation, and it is chiefly by means of this prefixed pronoun that a 


_ yalam verb, the signs of tense or time have been retained, and are 
ar ced directly to the root as in the other dialects. Even in 
nodern English some persons of the verb retain archaic fragments 
_ of the pronominal signs (e.g., lovest, loveth); but in modern Mala- 
4 i. every trace of those signs has disappeared. Thus, whilst we 
"should say in Tamil adittén, I beat; adittay, thou didst beat; adit- 
n, he beat; Malayalam uses in these and all similar cases the 
_ participle adichu (for aditiu), having beaten, with the pre- 
pronouns I, thou, he, &c.—e.g., nan adichu, 1 beat; ni adichu, 
= didst beat; avan adichu, he beat. Though the proseiainal 
s have been lost by the Malayalam verb, they have been retain- 
ed even by the Tuda; and notwithstanding the comparative bar- 
barity of the Gonds and Kus, their conjugational system is pecu- 
liarly elaborate and complete. 


2. Another peculiarity in the manner in which the persona 
_ signs are suffixed in the Dravidian languages consists in their an- 
Nexation, not directly to the root, as in the Indo-European family, 
but to the temporal participles. The first suffix to the root in the 
affirmative voice is that of the sign of tense, then follows the suffix 
Of personality. Every pure Dravidian affirmative verb is com- 
pounded of three elements, which are thus arranged and named 
by Tamil grammarians, viz. (1) the pagudi (prakriti, Sans.), or 
root; (2) the idei nilei, or medial particle, i.¢., the sign of tense; 
and (3) the vtgudi (vikriti, Sans.), the variation or differentia, i.¢., 
the pronominal termination. When the signs of tense are attache 
to the theme, some euphonic changes take place (not in the theme, 
but in the signs themselves), which serve, as has been shown, to 
distinguish transitive verbs from intransitives. Other euphonic 
changes also take place in accordance with Dravidian laws of 
sound, which will be inquired into when those signs of tense are 
one by one examined. The changes which take place in the pro- 
nominal signs when they are annexed to the signs of tense have 
already been stated in the section on ‘‘ The Pronoun.” 
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In the Indo-European languages we meet, I think, with no 
instance of the annexation of the pronominal signs to the parti- 
ciples, i.e., to the combination of the root with the signs of tense. 
I know of no instance of the use of any form like amant-o, instead 
of am-o, to signify I love. This, however, is the method which is 
invariably employed in the Dravidian languages, and which con- 
stitutes an essential element in the family likeness by which they 
are pervaded. It is also distinctive of Turkish. Thus, the Turkish 
dlarsen, thou art, is formed from 6lir, being, the present participle 
of the verb 6d/, to be, with the addition of the pronoun sen, thou. 
So also the Oriental Turkish bdlamen, I am, is formed from 60/a, 
being (theme, J6/, to be), and the pronominal suffix men, I. 


An important difference generally found to exist between the 
Dravidian languages and the Gaurian vernaculars should here be 
stated. In the languages of Northern India the present tense of a 
verb is ordinarily formed by annexing the substantive verb to its 
present participle—e.g., karitechi, Beng. (karite-achi), I am doing, 
instead of I do. In Telugu, perhaps through the influence of the 
North Indian vernaculars, a similar usage prevails; but it is found 
in the present tense only; it may readily be dispensed with; and 
the simpler usage, which accords with that of all the other Dravi- 
dian dialects, is undoubtedly the more ancient. In Tamil and 
Canarese this use of the substantive verb, as an auxiliary in the 
formation of the present tense, is unknown; it is used as an auxi- 
liary only in the formation of the compound preterite and future 
tenses. Malayalam occasionally uses the substantive verb in a 
similar manner to Telugu, but with somewhat different significa- 
tion. In Telugu  naduchutunnanu, I walk (from  naduchu-tu, 
walking, and unnanu, Iam), has simply the meaning of the present 
tense, and is equivalent to the simpler form naduchutanu, answer- 
ing to the Tamil nadakkirén, and the Canarese nadeytténe; but 
in Malayalam, whilst wan nadakkunnu means I walk, wan nadak- 
kunnunda has generally an emphatic sense—e.g., I am really walk- 
ing. ‘Tamil has a form precisely resembling this. 


3. It is a peculiarity of Telugu that the third person of the 
preterite is somtimes left altogether destitute of the signs of time, 
person, number, and gender; and this peculiarity applies also to 
the third person of the aorist. Thus, whilst unditini, I was, and 
unditivt, thou wast, are supplied with the usual signs of tense and 
person, the third person of the same tense is simply uade-nu, he, 
she, or it was, or they were, without distinction of number or gen- 
der, and without even the particle #, which constitutes the usual 
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sign of the preterite. The aorist third person, with a similar absence 
or distinction, is undu-nu; and in both cases the final nu is merely 
a conjunctive suffix, like the corresponding Tamil um. Sometimes 
even the aorist formative nu is discarded and the root alone is 
used as the third person singular. Thus (he, she, or it) falls or 
will fall, may either be padu-nu, or simply padu. The usage of 
poetical Tamil occasionally agrees with that of the Telugu with 
respect to the neuter gender, both singular and plural, especially 
in connection with the negative voice of the verb—e.g., Sey(_y)-a, 
it will not do, is often used for sey (_)-adu. 


A usage similar to this prevails in many languages which are 
widely different one from the other. Thus, the New Persian uses 
for the third person singular of the preterite the contracted infini- 
tive, as grammarians style it—an abstract verbal noun, which may 
be regarded as the theme of the verb. The Hebrew third person 
masculine of the preterite tense is also a verbal noun, without pro- 
nominal addition. We see a similar peculiarity in the third person 
of the present tense of the verb in some languages—e.g., compare 
the three persons of the present tense of the Turkish substantive 
verb, Olirum, I am; Olirsen, thou art; Oliir, he is. Compare also 
the Armorican kanann, I sing; kanez, thou singest; kan, he sings. 
Compare with these examples the Hungarian ismerek, I know; 
ismersz, thou knowest ; and ismer, he knows. 


4. There are traces in ancient Tamil and Canarese of the exis- 
tence of a very primitive system of conjugation. A form of the verb 
is occasionally used by the poets, which must have come down from 
a period of great antiquity. In High Tamil, (sey-du), which 
‘is now the preterite verbal participle, may be used for the preterite 
tense of the finite verb in all persons in the singular, and Seydum 
(Sey-d’-um) (the same form with the addition of the conjunctive 
um, used as a pluralising particle), for all persons in the plural. A 
somewhat similar form may be used for the future, by means of the 
addition of ku or gu to the root, instead of the sign of the preterite, 
du. Sey-guis used to mean I will do; Sey-g’-um, we will do. The 
use of this form is not extended to the other persons so widely as 
that of feydu, an irregularity which shows that it had become nearly 
obsolete when it received a place in written compositions. The um 
of the aoristic future in modern Tamil is restricted to the neuter 
gender, but it is used for both numbers indiscriminately. The gu 
and gum of poetical Tamil is found also in classical Canarese in the 
form of gum or kum, in which it has a wider range of application 
than in Tamil. In classical Tamil its use is confined to the first 
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person ; in classical Canarese it is used indiscriminately for all per- 
sons—e.g., avar madugum, they do. ku also survives in Canarese 
—e.g., ké-ku (Tam. vénd-um), must. It would appear, therefore, 
that the Dravidian verb was originally uninflected ; and this may 
partly account for the circumstance that Malayalam so readily lost 
the inflexions which, in common with Tamil, it had acquired. The 
period when the Dravidian verb was uninflected must have been 
long prior to the separation of the present tongue into dialects, in 
all which, even in the rudest, a system of inflexions has been de- 
veloped. The retention of traces of the ancient verb in Tamil and 
Canarese, and partly also, as noticed in the previous paragraph, in 
Telugu, seems to prove the great antiquity of the literary culture 
of the Dravidian languages. 


5. The Dravidian verb, as now inflected, like the verb of many 
other languages, does not distinguish the genders of either the first 
person or the second, whether singular or plural; but in the third 
person it marks all existing distinctions of gender with peculiar 
explicitness and minuteness. Thus, without the use of isolated 
pronouns, and employing the imflexions of the verb alone, we can 
say in Tamil varugiran, he comes; varugira], she comes; varugi- 
radu, it comes; varugirar, they (men and women) come, or honori- 
fically he comes; varugirdrgal, they (men and women) come; varu- 
gindrana, they (things) come. 

FORMATION OF THE TENSEs.—Most of the Dravidian tenses are 
formed from participial forms of the verb: an inquiry into the parti- 
ciples is, therefore, a necessary preliminary to an inquiry into the 
tenses. Dravidian verbs have two species of participles, one of 
which (called relative participles, because they include the signi- 
fication of the relative pronoun) will be inquired into in a subse- 
quent part of this section; the other, commonly called verbal parti- 
ciples or gerunds, and which are now to be considered, constitute 
the bases on which the tenses are formed. The forms which are as- 
sumed by the verbal participles will be inquired into in connection 
with the signs of tense, from the consideration of which they cans 
not be severed. I content myself here with some general remarks 
on the signification and force of this class of words. 


Verbal Paticiples, their Signification and Force-—In ordinary 
colloquial Tamil there is but one verbal participle, that of the past 
tense. In Malayalam and in classical Tamil there is a verbal parti- 
ciple of the future tense as well as of the past. In Canarese and 
Telugu there is a verbal participle of the present and of the past. 
In Tu]u there are three verbal participles, that of the present (or 
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future), that of the imperfect past, and that of the perfect. In this 
particular, therefore, colloquial Tamil may be considered as the 
poorest of the Dravidian dialects. Properly speaking, the words 
which are called verbal participles are not participles at all, seeing 
that they do not participate in the nature of adjectives, as all the 
Indo-European participles do. They have somewhat of the signifi- 
cation of gerunds, inasmuch as in addition to the idea of time, they 
include more or less of the idea of cause. Nevertheless, as each of 
the Indo-European participles is commonly used also as a gerund, 
without losing the name of a participle, and as the gerund in do 
(to which alone, amongst Latin gerunds, the Dravidian participles 
have any resemblance) has a very restricted application, it appears 
advisable, after all, to style these words participles instead of 
gerunds,—or more fully verbal participles, to distinguish them from 
what are called relative participles. 


The following sentences will illustrate the force of the Dravi- 
dian verbal participles :— 


1. Present Verbal Participles—This verbal participle, though 
unknown in Tamil and Malayalam, is commonly used in both in Cana- 
rese and in Telugu. I quote the illustration which follows from 
Canarese. ‘* Vikramarka, punishing the wicked and protecting the 
good, reigned over the kingdom.” Here the English words ‘ punish- 
ing ’ and ‘ protecting ’ are participles of the present tense, used gerun- 
dially ; and the Dravidian words which they represent (in Canarese, 
sikshisutta and rakshisutta) have precisely the same force. In 
this respect only there is a difference between them, viz., that the 
English participles are capable of being used also as adjectives 
whereas the Dravidian words, though called participles, cannot be 
used adjectivally, or in any other way than that here exemplified. 


2. Preterite Verbal Participle-—‘‘Salivahana, having killed 
Vikramarka, assumed supreme power.’ Though the English parti- 
ciple ‘having killed,’ which is here used, is a compound one (being 
formed from the present participle having, and the passive participle 
killed), its signification is that of a simple, uncompounded participle 
of the past tense, and the Dravidian world which it represents 
(kondru, Tam., kondu, Can.) is also a preterite active verbal parti- 
ciple. In this instance, neither the English participle nor the Dra- 
vidian one is capable of being used as an adjective. In reality, they 
are both preterite gerunds or gerundials, though they retain the 
name of participles as a matter of convenience. 

In those Dravidian dialects in which there is a present, as well 
as a preterite, verbal participle (as in Canarese and Telugu), the 
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present is used to express subordinate actions which are contem- 
poraneous with that which is denoted by the principle and finite 
verb; whilst the preterite expresses subordinate actions which are 
antecedent in point of time to the principal action. In Tamil, the 
preterite participle is used to express all subordinate actions, 
whether simultaneous with the main action or antecedent to it; 
but though that participle is always a preterite in form, it possesses 
the force of a participle of the present tense when the connection 
requires it. In each of the dialects and in every connection, the 
nominative of the final governing verb is the nominative of all the 
subordinate verbal participles. * 


The Dravidian verbal participles may be compared with the 
Sanskrit indeterminate past participle in tvd—eg., kritva, having 
done. Like that participle they are indeclinable and indeterminate. 
One of the chief peculiarities, however, of these verbal participles 
is that they have a continuative force, dispensing altogether with 
the use of conjunction. In the Dravidian languages, though nouns 
and pronouns are united by means of conjunctions, finite verbs are 
never so united. In-every sentence there is but one finitve verb, 
which is the last word in the sentence, and the seat of government ; 
and all the verbs which express subordinate actions or circumstan- 
ces, whether antecedent or contemporaneous, assume an indeter- 
minate, continuative character, as verbal participles or gerundials, 
without the need of-conjunctions or copulatives of any kind; so that 
the sense (and more or less the time also) waits in suspense for 
the authoritative decision of the final governing verb. Hence those 
participles might properly be called continuative gerundials. Tami- 
lian grammarians class them, together with infinitives and sub- 
junctives, as viner echcham, verb defects, or verbal complements— 
i.e., words which require a verb to complete the sense. 


ee 


It is a peculiarity of these languages that when a series of verbal 
participles constitutes a relative clause in sentence, antecedent to 
a noun to which thé relative clause relates, the last of the verbal 
participles alone is converted into a relative participle. All the rest 
remain in form verbal participles or gerunds. So also in the Scy- 
thian languages. ‘The Turanian”, says Mr Edkins, ‘“‘in describing 
a succession of events gives to his verbs the form of gerunds, and 
adds to them, when needed, the case suffixes’’,—converting the 
gerund thereby into a relative participle, as in Tamil, &c. The 
rationale of the process seems to be that in both families of tongues 
the gerund is treated as a noun, and must have been a verbal noun 
in origin. 
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1. The Present Tense.—It may be stated generally that the 
present tense of the Dravidian verb is formed by suffixing the pro- 
nominal as signs to the present verbal participle, with such trivial 
changes only as euphony requires. The exceptions to this general 
rule are as follows :— 

(1) In poetical Tamil the tenses are sometimes formed by 
suffixing the pronominal terminations to the relative participles, 
instead of the gerunds or verbal participles—e.g., nodanda (n) an 
(equivalent to the colloquial nadanda (v) an), he walked, literally 
a man who walked. In such instances a verbal or participial 
noun is used with the force of a verb. This is not an uncommon 
usage in other languages also; and in colloquial Tamil the third 
person neuter of the verb, both singular and plural, is certainly 
a verbal noun inits origin, though used with the force of a verb— 
e.g., nadandadu, it walked, literally means a thing which walked; 
and the plural nadanda (n) a, means literally things which walked. 
A peculiarity of the poetical dialect is the extension of this usage 
to each person of the verb—e.g., nadanda (n) en, I walked, literally 
I who walked ; nadanda (n) am or nadanda (n) em, we walked, lite- 
rally we who walked. This mode of forming the tenses has been 
developed from the Dravidian custom of using participial and 
verbal nouns as the conjugational bases of verbs, and, so far, is in 
accordance with the genius of the language; but it has a construc- 
tive, artificial look, and it is an exception to the mode which pre- 
vails throughout all the other dialects of the family, whether 
colloquial or classical. 

(2) Tamil and Malayalam have, properly speaking, no pre- 
sent verbal participle, but only a particle denoting present time, 
‘which is suffixed to the theme of the verb, and to which, in Tamil, 
the pronominal signs are then suffixed for the purpose of forming 
the present tense. The combination, however, of the root and the 
particle of present time, forms virtually a present participle. I 
think it may, therefore, be assumed that the Tamil-Malayalam had 
a verbal participle of the present tense at a former period, which 
has now become obsolete, except in combination with the personal 
terminations, when it constitutes the present tense of the verb. 

(3) In the ancient or classical dialect of Canarese there is 
another exception to the genera] rule. In the colloquial dialect the 
present tense is formed regularly from the present participle; but 
the present tense in the classical dialect is altogether unconnected 
with that participle, or at least is only very distantly related to it, 
The sign of the present participle is ute, &c., whilst that of the pre- 
sent tense is dap—e.g., bafte, living, bafdapem, | live. 
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(4) The Telugu usage of employing the substantive verb in 
a modified form (viz., unnanu, I am, unnavu, thou art, &c.) as an 
auxiliary in the formation of the present tense, can scarcely be 
called an exception to the general rule specified above; for this 
auxiliary is annexed to the present verbal participle, which is 
closely allied to that of Canarese; and its use in this connection 
is only a refinement, not a necessary element in the formation of 
the present tense. 


These real or apparent exceptions being disposed of, it remains 
to inquire into the formation of the present verbal participles in 
the various dialects. 


FoRMATION OF THE PrEsENT.—In both the classical and collo-— 
quial dialects of Ganarese the verbal participle of the present tense 
is formed by adding to the verbal root a particle, of which ut is 
the most essential portion—e.g., coll. Can. ba@l-uta, living; ond-utta, 
joining ; mdad-utt@, making: class. Can. Od-ute, reading; <ifi-(y)- 
utte, descending; kaft-utiu, tying;  geyutum (geyuttum, geyyu- 
tum), doing. The final vowel of this particle uf assumes various 
shapes, and is elided before the initial vowel of the pronominal 
signs in the formation of the present tense in the colloquial dialect 
(e.g., comp., mda@d-uita, doing, with mdad-utténe, I do). It may, 
therefore, be concluded that it is simply enunciative; and as uw is 
the vowel most commonly used as a help to enunciation in all the 
dialects, the primitive shape of this particle must have been uwtu. 
I have no doubt that Mr Kittel is correct in identifying this utw 
with udu, the intermediate demonstrative pronoun of the Tamil and 
Canarese, used as a proximate demonstrative in Tulu. Another 
from of udu in classical Canarese is diam. utu, with the meaning 
of ‘this’, would very naturally come to be used as a sign of present 
time in the formation of a participle of the present tense. It will 
be seen, in considering the preterite tense, that the d which con- 
stitutes the sign of past time is probably a relic of adu, the remote 
demonstrative ‘that’. Probably the um of utum is the ordinary 
conjunctive um, used for the purpose of more distinctly emphasis- 
ing the time. 

It is more difficult to explain the origin of the sign of present 
time used in the formation of the present tense in Old Canarese. 
The present tense in that dialect is not formed from the present 
participle. That participle is, as we have seen, substantially the 
same in both dialects; and in the colloquial dialect the present 
tense is formed by affixing to this participle the personal termina- 
tions. The ancient dialect, on the other hand, makes no use of its 
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present particple in forming its present tense, but forms that tense 
by inserting the particle dap between the verbal root and the pro- 
nominal fragments. The colloquial Canarese bd@Jutténe, I live, is 
formed from the colloquial and classical present participle balutte; 
but the corresponding form in classical Canarese is bajdapem, in 
which present time is represented by dap. What is the origin of 
this particle? Mr Kittel (in a private communication with which 
he has favoured me) regards dap as being properly dapa, and dapa 
as consisting of da+4-apa. This apa he considers identical with aha, 
the future participle of ahu (in coll. Can. @gu), to become; da he 
regards as the sign of the past tense. Hence madi+da+apa+em 
(madidapem) would mean ‘having made I shall be’. This form, 
therefore, was properly a second future. He traces its origin to 
the custom of replying to a command by an answer in the past 
tense —e.g., you say to some one, Come! and the reply is, I came— 
z.e., 1 come. The fact that this form was originally a second future 
accounts, he thinks, for the introduction at length into the modern 
or colloquial dialect of a present tense distinctively denoting the 
present, being formed from the present participle in use in both 
dialects. This explanation is certainly very ingenious, and seems 
to me satisfactory. It will be shown further on that one of the 
forms of the present in Tamil makes use of a participle of the verb 
@ (agu), to become, and that most of the Dravidian presents were 
formed from futures. It will also be shown that the use of d, the 
ordinary sign of the preterite in all the dialects, was not originally 
restricted to that tense so absolutely as it is now. 
The present verbal participle of Telugu is ordinarily formed by 
adding chu (pronounced tsu) to the theme of the verb. In the 
‘ colloquial dialect tu is used instead of chu; and though it is possible 
that chu may be the original, and tu (from ¢suw) the corruption, 
yet it would be more in accordance with analogy to derive chu 
from tu; and this tu so nearly resembles the Canarese uta or ute, 
that we may safely conclude both forms to have been originally 
identical. Probably also du, the particle which in most instances 
is inserted as a sign of tense between the verbal theme and the 
pronominal terminations of the Telugu aorist, springs from the 
same origin as fu. chunnu or tunnu, the ordinary termination of 
the participle of the present tense in grammatical Telugu, is a com- 
pound form derived from chu or tu, the real and only sign of pre- 
sent time in this language, and unnu, a participle of the substantive 
verb undu, to be, used as an auxiliary. 
The Tulu participle of the present tense is also used for the 
future as well as for the present, and was probably a future origi- 
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nally. The sign of the present used in the present tense of the verb 
is v, which is identical with the Tamil-Canarese sign of the future. 

The sign of present time used by the Tamil and Malayalam, 
differs considerably from that of the Telugu-Canarese. The pre- 
sent tense in Tamil is formed by suffixing gir-u, gindr-u, or @- 
nindr-u, to the verbal theme, to one or other of which particles the 
pronominal signs are annexed. 4@-nindr-u is a compound form, 
which is rarely used even by the poets, and is derived, I conceive, 
from @, the ultimate base of @-gu, to become (and which is not un- 
frequently used in this shape in the poets), and nindr-u, standing, 
abiding, continuing; root, nil, to stand. The meaning of the com- 
pound seems to be continuing to become—e.g., taranindran (tar- 
a-nindr’-an), he is low, he is humble, literally, he continues to 
become low or humble. Documentary evidence is forthcoming of 
the accuracy of my supposition that the @ of Gnindru was a repre- 
sentative of agi. In an Old Tamil inscription (774 a.p.) in the 
possession of the Syrian Christians on the Malabar coast, I find 
Gyi-nindru instead of the @-nindru which has been universally used 
in later times. @gi is often softened into @yi even in modern Tamil, 
then into Gy, and then into @. 

The other particles of present time, gtr-u and gindr-u, are in 
more common use, especially the former—e.g., varu-gir-Gn, or varu- 
gindr’-an, he comes. The only difference between them is that 
gindr-u is considered more euphonious and elegant than gir-u, and 
more suitable, in consequence, for poetry and elevated prose. I 
have no doubt that they are identical in origin, and that the one is 
either an euphonised or a corrupted form of the other. In some 
connections gir-u and gindr-u are changed by dialectic rules of 
euphony to kkir-u and kkindr-u—viz., when they are attached to 
roots consisting of two short syllables (like padu, to lie; iru, to be; 
nada, to walk), the final vowel of which is regarded as a part of 
the root, and is incapable of being elided. It is arule of the lan- 
guage that if in such cases the sonants g, d, b, immediately follow, 
they shall be hardened, that is, converted into the corresponding 
surds k, t, and p; and in Tamil the only method of hardening 
sonants is by doubling them,—for it has already been shown that 
in this language the same consonant is a sonant when single and a 
surd when doubled. Hence we say in Tamil not iru-gir-én, I am 
but iru-kkir-én. A similar result follows in another and more 
numerous class of instances from a different cause. It has been 
shown in a former part of this section that transitive or active verbs 
are in many instances made to differ from intransitives by the 
hardening and doubling of the initial consonant of the sign of tense, 
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In such cases gir-u and gindr-u become (not for the sake of 
euphony merely, but as a means of grammatical expression) kkir-u 
an kkindr-u. 

Malayalam uses the same sign of tense somewhat modified: the 
sign of present time in Malayalam is unnu or kkunnu, suffixed to 
the verbal theme. The older dialect of Malayalam has generally 
tnnu, especially in connection with the negative verb—e.g., vara- 
(y)-innu, comes not. Where Tamil would use gindru, Malayalam 
omits the g. When Tamil doubles the g and says kk, Malayalam 
uses kk also. The Malayalam innu is clearly a softend and eupho- 
nised form of the Tamil particle. The Tamil compound sound ndr 
is constantly converted into nn in Malayalam—e.g., ondru, Tam. 
one, is in Malayalam onn’, and mindru, Tam. three, is in Malaya- 
lam minn’. Evenin vulgar colloquial Tamil the same or a similar 
tendency appears: ondru, one, being commonly pronounced onnu, 
and miindru, three, minu. The Tamil gindru and kkindru would, 
therefore, naturally and dialectically be converted in Malayalam 
to ginnu and kkinnu. The next point is the softening away of the 
g of ginnu. This has arisen from the circumstance that in Tamil 
g is pronounced in the middle of a word so softly as to be little 
more than an indistinct guttural breathing; in consequence. of 
which, it is used to represent the A of Sanskrit, and in the collo- 
quial dialect it is often discarded alogether—e.g., pogirén, I go, is 
commonly pronounced pd-rén; and varugiradn, he comes, varu- 
ran or va-ran. Hence ginnu (from gindru) would natually become 
in Malayalam innu. The only remaining difference is between the 
i of innu and the u of unnu; but this presents no difficulty, for 
even in Tamil 7 is very often pronounced as u by the vulgar, and 
‘we have seen that in Malayalam also innu is more classical than 
unnu. 

The identity of the Malayalam sign of the present tense with 
that of Tamil, cannot be doubted. Sometimes in Malayalam poetry 
the pronominal signs are suffixed to the signs of tense, as in Tamil ; 
and in that connection the identity of the signs of tense is clearly 
apparent—e.g., compare adikkindran (adi-kkindr-an), Tam. he 
beats, with the corresponding form in poetic Malayalam adikkunnan 
(adi-kkunn’-Gn). A priori it might have been supposed that the 
Malayalam unnu or kkunnu was related to chunnu or tunnu, the 
sign of the present participle in Telugu. The resemblance, however, 
is altogether illusory; for the Malayalam particle is derived from the 
Tamil gindru or kkindru, whilst the Telugu chunnu is compounded 
of chu, the real sign of present time, and unnu, a participle of undu, 
to be; which participle is in Malayalam und’. 
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I have said that I believe the Tamil gir-w and gindr-u were iden- 
tical in origin, and that the one is merely an euphonised or cor- 
rupted form of the other. Which is the orginal form? and which 
the euphonised or corrupted? There are many instances of fr being 
euphonised in Tamil mdr—e.g., kundru, as a verb, ‘to become 
small,’ as a noun, ‘a small hill,’ must be secondary form of kur-u, 
small, a form of the root which constitutes the basis of a large num- 
ber of words, such as kurram, a fault. The change of ndr into 7 is 
not so easy, nor can I find any instances of it which are free from 
doubt. Still such a change may be suspected to have taken place 
in several instances, one of which is indru, now, to-day. A second- 
ary form of indru in Tamil ts irre: (pronounced titre), and this 
seems to point to il-tei. 1+t, sometimes became ndr in Tamil, and 
sometimes in the poets skrinks into 7. Thus Sel-tal, the verbal 
noun of gel, to go, is changed to sSé@ral in the ‘“Nannil,” 
the Tamil classical grammar. In this case, however, there is also a 
lengthening of the preceding vowel. If we may suppose il-tu to 
have become, on the one hand, indru, and on the other perhaps at 
a later period, iru, we arrive at the best explanation which has been 
given of gindru or giru, the Tamil sign of present time. Dr Graul, 
I believe (in his ‘‘ Outlines of Tamil Grammar’’), was the first to 
suggest the origination of this sign from k=g,a sign of the future 
in poetical Tamil, and indru, now. His idea appears to have been 
that Tamil was originally without a present tense, and that the 
present was new secondary tense, formed from the future by the 
addition of a sign of present time. kindru was thus=k-indru (then 
kiru). The same view seems to have been adopted, or independent- 
ly arrived at, by Dr Gundert, The fact that the form of this particle 
retained in Malayalam is unnu (in older compositions often innu) 
would seem to prove that kindru, not kiru, was the form in use in 
Tamil prior to the final separation from Tamil of the Malayalam, 
and, therefore, not only the more classical form in Tamil, as it is 
admitted to be, but also the more ancient. This fact, though it does 
not prove the derivation of kindru from k-indru, yet favours that 
supposition. 

The present tense is seldom used in Tamil poetry, and I have 
never found it in inscriptions, though the past and future and com- 
binations of both abound. In the talk of the common people, though 
the present tense is freely used, yet the grammatical signs of the 
present, giru, &c., are generally omitted. They say végudu, it burns, 
instead of végu- (gir) adu. It would seem, consequently, that the 
inflexional forms of the present tense are not very deeply rooted in 
the language. 
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In the language of the Tudas the present and future seem to be 
identical, and the sign of time seems to be k or g—e.g., pokeni, I go, 
pokemt, we go; ershken (ersh-k-en), I am, ershkimi, we are (rsh 
for r). In the second and third persons the k seems to be softened 
into ch—e.g., ershcht, he or they are. In the language of the Kotas, 
fp seems to replace k—e.g., hdgape, I go, hogapéme, we go. In the 
third person, however singular and plural, k asserts its place—e.g., 
hdgako, he or they go. 


The Tuda k of the first person and the Kota k of the third seem 
naturally to connect themselves, not only with the gu of the Old 
Tamil, but with the kum or gum of the Old Canarese aorist—e.z., 
Old Tamil Sey-gu, I do or will do; Old Canarese madu-gum (I, he, 
they, &c.), do. The of the Kota present is evidently connected 
with ‘dap, the Old Canarese sign of the present tense, but still more 
nearly related to the v, b, or p of the Tamil-Malayalam-Canarese 
future. In some Kota verbs k is the sign of the present tense, as in 
Tuda—e.g., vindkene (vind-k-ene), I ask, vindkeme, we ask. In 
some, both letters seem to be mixed, as in ettakepe, I raised up, I 
build, of which the past tense is @tape. 


2. The Preterite Tense.—The mode in which a language forms 
its preterite constitutes one of the most distinctive features in its 
grammatical character, and one which materially contributes to the 
determination of the question of its relationship. In the Semitic 
langugages past time, or the objective reality of past events, is de- 
noted by placing the verbal theme first, and suffixing to it the sign 
of the personal agent. In the primitive Indo-European languages, 
the preterite appears to have been most commonly formed by means 
of the reduplication of the root or verbal theme; but this reduplica- 
tion has in many instances been so softened and euphonised, that it 
has dwindled into the mere use of a different vowel in the preterite 
form that which appears in the root. The Indo-European preterite 
was also frequently formed by means of a prefixed temporal aug- 
ment; a prefix which Bopp considers to be identical with ‘alpha 
privative,’ but which is supposed by Meyer to be identical with a, 
a relic of the auxiliary verb to have, which is still prefixed to verbs 
in the Celtic languages as a temporal augment—i.e., asa sign of 
past time. Ina large proportion of the verbs in the moden Teu- 
tonic tongues, in the modern Persian, in the Turkish and Finnish 
families of languages, in the vernacular languages of Northern 
India, and, with a few exceptions, in the Dravidian languages, the 
preterite is formed by suffixing to the verbal theme a particle, 
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sometimes a consonant, sometimes a vowel, which is significant of 
past time. 


The Dravidian preterite tense is ordinarily formed, like the 
present, by annexing the pronominal signs to the preterite verbal 
participle. It is in that participle that the idea of past time resides: 
by it alone that idea is expressed. The changes that are made when 
the pronominal signs are added will be shown to be euphonic 
merely, not structural; and in MalayaJam (in which the pronominal 
signs have ceased to be annexed), that part of speech which cor- 
responds to the Tamil preterite verbal participle expresses by itself 
the past tense of the verb. Consequently, an inquiry into the Dra- 
vidian preterite tense resolves itself into an inquiry into the forma- 
tion of the preterite verbal participle. The preterite verbal parti- 
ciple is used in Tamil with a wider range of signification than in 
any other dialect, though its proper and inherent meaning is that of 
the preterite alone. Tamil, being destitute of a present verbal par- 
ticiple, uses the preterite verbal partiple instead, in consequence 
of which, in a Tamil sentence, the question of time is in abeyance 
till it is determined by the tense of the final governing verb. This 
is more or less the case in all the dialects. Where there is a present 
participle as well asa preterite, the present is used to denote simul- 
taneous actions, the preterite successive actions; but it is the final 
verb which determines whether those actions, whether simultaneous 
or successive, belong to the present, the past, or the future. This 
indeterminateness of time in Tamil applies to the verbal participle 
alone, not also to the preterite tense of the finite verb, which is 
restricted in Tamil to the expression of past time, precisely as in 
other languages. 


We have now to inquire particularly into the Dravidian 
methods of forming the preterite. They divide themselves into 
two—(l) by reduplication of the final consonant; and (2) by 
suffixing a sign of past time. 


1, THE FORMATION OF THE PRETERITE BY REDUPLICATION OF THE 
FINAL Consonant.—This mode of forming the preterite is adopted 
by a very small number of verbs in each of the Dravidian dialects; 
but its existence cannot be doubted, and it isa mode which is as 
interesting as it is remakable. In the Indo-European languages, 
when the preterite is formed by means of reduplication, it is the 
root which is doubled, or at least the first syllable of the root; but 
in the Dravidian dialects the reduplication is that of the final con- 
sonant alone. The verbal themes which form their preterites in this 
manner are those which end in d-u, g-u, r-u, preceded by a 
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Single short vowel—e.g., in classical Tamil pad-u, to suffer; pug-u, 
to enter; and per-u, to obtain—the preterites of which are paft-én, 
I suffered; pukk-én, I entered; and pettr-6n, I obtained. In each 
of the above examples the final consonants—d, g, and r—are 
doubled, and being thus doubled, are converted by rule into the 
corresponding surds ff, kk, and rr (pronounced ttr). Whilst the 
above and similar verbs form their preterites in this manner in the 
classical dialect of Tamil, in the modern colloquial dialect some of 
-those very verbs have adopted the more ordinary method of denot- 
ing past time by means of a suffixed particle or consonant. Thus 
pukk-én, I entered, has been superseded in the modern dialect by 
pugu-nd-en, and _ nakk-én, I laughed, by nagei-tt-én. Canarese 
forms the preterites of this class of verbs in exact agreement with 
classical Tamil—e.g., nakk-anu, he laughed, from nag-u, to laugh; 
and Telugu, though less systematic in this point, exhibits the opera- 
tion of the same rule, especially in the relative participles of the 
preterite. This Dravidian reduplication differs materially in form 
from that of the Indo-European languages, but it appears to pro- 
ceed from a similar principle, and it constitutes, so far as it goes, 
an interesting point of resemblance between the two families. 


2. THE FORMATION OF THE PRETERITE BY SUFFIXING SOME 
PARTICLE OR SIGN oF Past Time.—This, with the exception of the 
very few verbs included in the previous class, is the method of form- 
ing the preterite which is invariably adopted by the Dravidian 
languages, and which may be regarded as their characteristic mode. 
For the purpose of thoroughly investigating this subject, it will be 
desirable to inquire into the practice of each dialect seriatim. 


(1) The Canarese Preterite—The most characteristic Cana- 
rese preterite is formed by annexing d (euphonically d-u) to the 
verbal theme. This addition constitutes the preterite verbal parti- 
ciple—e.g., ifi-d-u, having descended, nudi-d-u, having spoken; to 
which the pronominal terminations are suffixed to form the pre- 
terite tense--e.g., ifi-d-enu, I descended, nudi-d-i, thou saidst. All 
verbal themes (both in the classical and in the colloquial dialect, 
and whether transitive or intransitive) which end in 7 or e, form 
their preterites in this manner, together with many themes ending 
in u. All the apparent irregularities that exist are merely modifi- 
cations of the d in question. Thus, sometimes ¢ is substituted for 
d—e.g., aritanu, he knew, instead of aridanu (corresponding to the 
Tamil arindan); sometimes the d of the preterite combines with 
the final consonant of the root and converts it into d/—or tt—e.g., 
iddanu, he was, instead of irudanu (Tam. irunddan); eddu, having 
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risen, instead of efudu (Tam. erundu); ultu, having ploughed in- 
stead of ujudu (Tam. urudu); nintu, having stood, instead of niludu 


(Tam.  nindru). 


Another Canarese preterite is formed by suffixing i to the crude 
verbal theme—e.g., mad-i, having done, from mdad-u, to do. Be- 
tween this i and the pronominal terminations, d is inserted in the 
formation of the preterite tense—e.g., mad-i- (d)-enu, I did, baJ-i- 
(d)-anu, he lived. This mode of forming the preterite characterises 
most verbs ending in uw in the modern dialect. The final u of such 
verbs is merely euphonic, not radical, and is elided on z being an- 
nexed; and the d which is inserted betweeniand the pronominal 
signs, though possibly identical in origin with the d which consti- 
tutes a sign of the preterite, is merely euphonic in so far as the 
use to which it is now put is concerned. 


In a considerable number of instances the formation of the 
preterite in i appears to be a modern corruption. Intransitive verbal 
themes ending in u form their preterite in d in the classical dialect; 
and it is in the colloquial dialect alone that 7 forms their preterite 
—e.g., instead of baJ-i (coll.), having lived, the classical dialect has 
baj-d-u; and as the classical dialect is undoubtedly more authorita- 
tive and probably also more ancient than the colloquial, dor d-u 
may be considered as the legitimate form of the preterite of this 
class of verbs. ‘This conclusion is confirmed by the analogy of 
Tamil, in which the corresponding verbal theme forms its preterite 
verbal participle by suffixing nd, an euphonised form of d—e.g., 
var-nd-u, having flourished, which is the equivalent, not of the 
modern Canarese baJ-i, but of the ancient b@J-d-u. | 


How is this diversity in the formation of the preterite to be 
accounted for? Can z have been derived in any manner from d? 
An argument in favour of this supposition may be deduced from the 
circumstance that the classical baJ-d-en, I lived, which is in perfect 
dialectic agreement with the Tamil var-nd-én, has in the colloquial 
dialect become b@J-1-d-enu. Even in the ancient dialect itself, though 
this 2 is generally unknown, it makes its appearance in the preterite 
relative participle, which may be b4jJ-i-d-a, that lived, as well as 
baj-d-a, though the corresponding Tamil is always var-nd-a. If we 
could form a judgement, therefore, from these instances alone, ¢ 
would seem to have come into existence as a'vocalic bond of con- 
nection between the root and the sign of the preterite. 


The future, both in Canarese and in Tamil, often makes use of 
u as a bond of union between the verbal:root and 2, the sign of 
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tense—e.g., ba]-u-v-enu, coll. Can., and var-u-v-én, coll. Tam. I 
shall live, instead of the ancient and more correct baj-v-é@n, Can., 
and var-v-én, Tam. In this case the u is certainly euphonic, though 
it has not come to be used, asi has, to express grammatical relation» 
or in lieu of the sign of tense which it is employed to euphonise. If 
we had to account for the insertion of ¢ before d in such instances 
only as have been mentioned, we might be content with the suppo- 
sition of its euphonic origin; but the use of 7 as a sign of the pre- 
terite has a much wider range. All transitive verbs ending in u, 
both in the classical dialect of Canarese and in the colloquial, form 
theit preterite verba] participles by suflixing 7; and there is nothing 
to show that those verbs ever formed their preterites in any other 
manner. A very large number of verbs of this class form their pre- 
terites in Tamil also by suffixing 7; and in Telugu the preterite is 
formed by suffixing i to the root, not of one class of verbs only, but 
of all, with the exception of the small class of reduplicative verbs, 


This statement applies, it is true, to the preterite verbal par- 
ticiple of Telugu, not to the preterite tense of the verb, which gene- 
rally suffixes or inserts, as a tense-sign, some additional consonant 
or particle; but in Malayalam the preterite verbal participle con- 
stitutes by itself the preterite tense, without the addition of any 
pronominal signs; and in that dialect 7 is the only sign of past time 
which is used by a large number of verbs. Thus pa@diz, which means 
having sung in the other dialects, signifies in Malayalam (he, shes 
or it) sang; i is, therefore, in that dialect a distinctive sign of the 
preterite in the class of verbs referred to; aud it is to be remem- 
bered that the addition of the pronominal terminations, though the 
‘means of expressing personality, effects no change in the means 
whereby time is expressed. The extent and prevalence, therefore, 
of the use of 7 as a sign of the preterite seems to forbid our supposing 
it to have been in all cases derived from an _ euphonisation of d; 
and as d, on the other hand, cannot have been derived from 1, it 
appears probable that d and i are distinct and independent signs 
of past time. 


Of these two signs of past time d is to be considered, if not the 
older, yet at least the more prevalent and more characteristic. We 
have seen that in many instances in which the colloquial Canarese 
has i, the classical dialect and Tamil have d. Not in those instances 
only, but universally, Telugu uses # as the sign of the preterite; but 
the great antiquity of the grammatical forms of Tamil and Old 
Canarese precludes the supposition that their most characteristic 
sign of past time has been borrowed from that of Telugu. In addi- 
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tion to which, it will be shown that in Telugu itself there are traces 
of the existence of an old sign of the preterite agreeing with that 
of Tamil and classical Canarese. It would, therefore, appear that 
two modes of forming the preterite being in existence, one in d, 
another in ?, the latter form has in many instances, particularly in 
Telugu, superseded the former; and the prevalence of 7 in Telugu 
and Gond would seem to prove that this form must be one of great 
antiquity. 

In the Indo-European family of languages we find similar inter- 
changes amongst the signs of past time; and though in some in- 
stances one form or mode may have been derived from another, yet 
this cannot have been the case uniformly—e.g., the weak Germanic 
conjugations cannot have been corrupted from the strong, or vice 
versa; though it seems certain that the strong method of forming 
the preterite was more ancient than the weak, and though it is also 
certain that the former mode has in very many instances the 
superseded by the latter. 


What is the origin of the d which is inserted in Canarese be- 
tween 7 and the pronominal terminations, and also between i and 
the sign of the relative participle? It appears to be used (whatever 
be its origin) merely for the purpose of preventing hiatus between 
concurrent vowels—e.g., madt- (d)-enu, I did, mad-t- (d)-a; that did. 
Hiatus is generally prevented in the Dravidian languages by the 
insertion of a nasal, or of one of the semi-vowels y and v; and it 
seems extraordinary that d should be used for this purpose. It is 
true that in some of the inflexions of Canarese nouns—e.g., 
mara-d-a, of a tree, d might seem to be used euphonically; but it 
has been shown in the section on “The Noun” that that d is the 
remnant of a neuter demonstrative, and is used as an inflexional 
increment; it is not, therefore, a precedent for the use of d for the 
prevention of hiatus merely. Possibly the use of this d by the 
Canarese verb may thus be accounted for; a consonant for prevent- 
ing hiatus between the sign of the preterite and the subsequent 
signs of personality and relation being required, Canarese preferred 
using for this purpose a sign of the preterite which still survived. 
Thus d was not a new invention, but an old particle used for a new 
purpose, and placed in a position in which it would not have ap- 
peared but for the use to which it had already been put. 


(2) The Tamil Preterite—The preterite is ordinarily formed in 
Tamil, as in Canarese, in two ways—viz., by suffixing either dor ¢ 
to the verbal theme. Inthe former case, d itself is more rarely used 
than some euphonisation of it or related consonant ; but such second- 
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ary forms invariably resolve themselves into d. Thus, when a 
theme with / as its final letter is followed by das the sign of the 
preterite, the compound becomes ndr—e.g., the preterite verbal par- 
ticiple of dl, like, is not pdl-d-u, but pOn-dr-u. Sometimes, how- 
ever, when d follows /, the compound becomes rr, pronounced (tr 
—e.g., from kal, to learn, comes, not kal-d-u, but karru (kattru), 
having learned (Can. kali-d-u). | followed by d becomes nd—e.g., 
from maj, to die, comes mand-u, having died. Sometimes, however, 
when d follows J, the compound becomes tt—e.g., from ké/, to hear, 
comes kétt-u, having heard. These and similar combinations are 
merely instances of euphonisation, in accordance with the fixed 
phonetic rules of the language; and in each case it is in reality d 
alone which constitutes the sign of past time. In some verbs the 
primitive d still remains unchanged and pure—e.g., uru-d-u, having 
ploughed, from uru, to plough: or witha conversion of the dental 
d into the cerebral d—e.g., kan-d-u, having seen, from kan, to see. 


The euphonisation of d which occurs most frequently, and is 
most characteristic of Tamil, is its conversion into nd. This con- 
version takes place without phonetic necessity, and solely through 
that fondness for nasalisation which is so deeply inherent in Tamil 
ana Telugu, especially in Tamil, and by means of which the forma- 
tive gu, du, and bu have so generally been changed to ngu, ndu, 
and mbu. In the majority of cases in Tamil in which d (preceded’ 
by a vowel or semi-vowel) once formed the sign of the preterite, 
it has been nasalised into nd; whilst Canarese, wherever it has 
preserved the primitive d, has preserved it unnasalised and pure. 
Thus whilst the Tamil preterite of iru, to be, is tru-nd-én, I was, 
the corresponding Canarese is iddenu (for iru-d-enu); and whilst 
‘the preterite of the Tamil verb var, to flourish, is va@r-nd-an, he 
flourished, the equivalent in classical Canarese is baJ-d-am. The 
higher dialect of Tamil retains some traces of the primitive unna- 
salised purity of this sign of the preterite—e.g., virwn-d-u, having 
fallen, from viru, to fall, is occasionally written by the poets vir-d-u. 
(vir is phonetically equivalent to viru). It is curious to notice the 
progress of nasalisation which is apparent in this verb on com- 
paring the Canarese biddu (for bif-du), the High Tamil virdu, the 
modern Tamil virundu, and the Malayalam vinu. 


Another change which d undergoes in Tamil consists in its being 
hardend and doubled in certain cases, so as to become ¢. This 
happens to nd as well as to d,—a clear proof of the development of 
the former from the latter; and when the d of nd is doubled, the 
nasal entirely disappears. Just as the doubled form of jg is kk, 
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and that of mb, pp so the doubled form of nd is tt. In some in- 
stances this change is merely euphonic—e.g., padu, to lie, an intran- 
sitive verb, takes for its preterite, not padu-d-én or padu-nd-én, 
but padu-tt-en, I lay. Such cases, however, are rare, and in general 
the use of ti as a sign of the preterite instead of dor nd, is a means 
of distinguishing transitives or active verbs from intransitive—e.g., 
the tt of tar-tt-en, I lowered, is formed by the doubling and harden- 
ing of the nd (the equivalent of d) of the corresponding intransi- 
tive tar-nd-én, I became low. See the further explanation of this 
subject under the head of ‘‘ The Classification of Verbs ’’. 


The second mode of forming the preterite in Tamil, as in Cana- 
rese, is by suffixing? to the verbal theme. The themes which form 
their preterite in this manner are those which terminate in u 
euphonic, and of which the radical portion consists either in one 
long syllable or in two syllables, whether short or long. In this 
connection, as in prosody, a vowel which is long by position is equi- 
valent to one which is naturally long. The following are examples 
of the classes of verbs which take 7 for their preterite :—(long 
syllable) padu, to sing; (long by position) fann-u, to make; (two 
short syllables) erud-u, to write; (one syllable short, and one long 
by position) tirupp-u, to turn. All verbs of which the final conso- 
nant is a liquid semi-vowel (J, J, 7, r, not v or r), whatever number 
of syllables they may contain, form their preterite by means of d 
or some of its modifications: such verbs are therefore exceptions 
to the above rule. 

Even in the class of Tamil verbs which take 7 as their preterite 
suffix, there are traces of the prevalence of d at a more ancient 
period. Thus, whilst ‘thou didst go’ is in the ordinary dialect /o- 
(n)-ay (properly pOg-i (n) -dy, from 6, or pd-gu, to go), in the 
poets pO-d-i is sometimes used instead; so instead of @- (mn) -ay (for 
Gg-i (n)-ay, from a-gu, to become), thou becamest, the poets some- 
times use G-d-i. In these instances Canarese also, even in the col- 
loquial dialect, says podi and adi. Even nd is sometimes d only in 
Tamil poetry—e. g., varud-i, thou comest, is found instead of the 
more modern va-nd-ay (for varu-nd-ay); and it is evident that 
this form, varu-d-i, exactly corresponds to the forms quoted above, 
p6-d-i and a-d-i. 


Notwithstanding, therefore, the prevalence of i asa sign of the 
preterite in Tamil, as in Canarese (though in a less degree than in 
Canarese), there seems to be some reason for regarding it as an 
innovation, or at least as a less characteristic and less widely used 
sign than d. n is inserted in Tamil (as din Canarese) between the 
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t which constitutes the sign of the preterite of certain classes of 
verbs and the pronominal terminations, and also between the sign 
of the preterite and the sign of the relative participle—e.g., from 
pad-i, having sung (the preterite verbal participle of pad-u, to 
sing), is formed pad-i-(n)-én, I sang; pad-i-(n)-ay, thou didst sing; 
pad-i-(n)-an, he sang: so also pad-i-(n)-a, the relative participle, 
that sang. Whatever be the origin of this n, it cannot be doubted 
that its use in Tamil is at present wholly euphonic; and that state- 
ment applies also to the use ,of the same n in the preterite participle 
of Telugu. It,in no respect, contributes to the expression of gram- 
matical relation ; and when used by the relative participle in Tamil, 
it may optionally and elegantly be changed into », which is one of 
the semi-vowels that are systematically used for the prevention of 
hiatus—e.g., instead of padi (n) a, that sang, we may write with still 
more perfect propriety padi () a. Probably » is in this connection 
older than n. (See ‘‘Sounds’’). We see a parallel use of n in the 
Turkish verb, in the frequent insertion of an euphonic n between 
the theme and the infinitival particle, and also between the theme 
and the sign of the passive. The most weighty argument in con- 
firmation of the euphonic origin of the Tamilian mn in question is 
derived from the use of n as an euphonic fulcrum, or means of _ pre- 
venting hiatus in the Dravidian languages generally, and even in 
connection with another part of the Tamil verb. Thus, in the 
classical plural neuter of the present tense, varugindrana (varv- 
gindr-ana), they (things) come, the n of the pronominal termina- 
tion ana is undoubtedly equivalent to the v of the isolated plural 
neuter avei (for ava); and is used merely for the euphonic preven- 
tion of hiatus between the first a, or the demonstrative vowel, and 
‘the final a, or the sign of the neuter plural. (a(n) aor a (v) a is 
equivalent to a-a). Native Tamil grammarians consider in, not i, 
the sign of the preterite ; but as 7, never in, is the form used by the 
preterite verbal participle, it is evident that they have given too 
important a place to what is at present at least a merely euphonic 
letter. 


If Tamil and Telugu alone were concerned, we should perhaps 
be justified in considering the purely euphonic origin of the n in 
question to be a settled point; but a difficulty arises on comparing 
those languages with Canarese. Wherever Tamil and Telugu use 
n in the formation of the preterite tense and the preterite relative 
participle, there Canarese, as has been observed, uses d—e.g., 
madi- (d) -enu, I did, not madi- (n) -enu; and mdadi- (d) -a, that did, 
not madi- (n) -a. Now, though this d of the Canarese is certainly 
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euphonic in its present use, it has’ been shown that there is reason 
for suspecting it to be derived from d, the old sign of the preterite; 
and if this supposition be correct, it would follow that the Tamilian 
n, which corresponds so perfectly to the Canarese d, may be derived 
from the same source as d, and euphonically altered from it. The 
n of the Tamil preterite, therefore, as well as the d of the Canarese, 
may téstify to the primitive universality of the use of d as a sign 
of past time. Whether d (=n) was originally a sign of the pre- 
terite or not, the conversion of d into nm in this connection, viz., in 
the preterite tense, and especially in the preterite relative participle, 
is analogous to the change of ta or datonain the past participle of 
the Indo-European tongues, especially in German, from which the 
final nm of our own past participles (such as ‘fallen’) has been 
derived. 


(3) The Malayalam Preterite—The Malayalam preterite is 
substantially the same as the Tamil; the only real difference consists 
in the disuse in Malayalam of the pronominal terminations. The 
sign of past time is invariably the same in each Dravidian language, 
with only such modifications of sound as are dialectic and regular. 
That which constitutes the preterite verbal participle in Tamil is 
in Malayalam the preterite tense of the verb—e.g., nadandu in 
Tamil signifies having walked; the corresponding Malayalam word 
nadannu, means (he, she, it, or they) walked. Some confusion has 
been introduced in Malayalam books by writing the preterite ver- 
bal participle nadanna, having walked, as if it were identical with 
the preterite relative participle nadanna, that walked. The render- 
ing of the sound of that latter word is correct, the final @ being the 
sign of the relative participle in all the Dravidian languages, and, 
as I conceive, identical in origin with a, the sign of the genitive. 
nadanna, that walked, is therefore identical with the Tamil nadanda. 
On the other hand, the final a of the preterite verbal participle 
ought either to have been u, corresponding to the Tamil nadandu, 
having walked, or, being a very short vowel, merely enunciative 
and euphonic, it should have been elided (as it is when followed 
by another vowel), after the fashion employed in North Malabar, 
in which this word is written nadann’. In Dr Gundert’s Malayalam 
Grammar and Dictionary, the short u is denoted by u, in accordance 
with Lepsius’s system of transliteration. This mode of rendering 
the letter has also been adopted in Brigel’s ‘‘ Grammar of the Tu]u,”’ 
in which language the short enunciative u has acquired a very pro- 
minent place. It is to be hoped, therefore, that this blemish in Mala- 
yalam orthography, as Dr Gundert etrms it, will now disappear. 
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(4) The Telugu Preterite—In Telugu all preterite verbal par- 
ticiples, without exception, are formed by adding i to the theme. 
Even those verbs which form their preterites by suffixing d or some 
modification of it in Tamil, Canarese, and Malayalam, form their 
preterites in Telugu by suffixing t—e.g., kon-du Tam., and Can., 
having bought, is in Telugu kon-i, and kan-du, Tam., and Can., 
having seen, is kan-i. Notwithstanding the universality of this rule, 
there are traces evenin Telugu of the use of a particle correspond- 
ing to thed of the other dielects as a sign of past time. Though the 
preterite verbal participle never takes any suffix but that of ¢, 
some parts of the preterite tense of the verb in the higher idiom of 
the language (viz., the first and second persons both singular and 
plural) insert the particle t between the 7 of the verbal participle 
and the pronominal terminations. It cannot be doubted, I think, 
that this fi, which is found nowhere but in the preterite, is allied 
to the d which is inserted in the same place in the Canarese pre- 
terite. Thus, whilst both in Canarese and in Telugu the preterite 
verbal participle of ad-u, to play, is @d-t, having played, in both 
dialects ti or d is suffixed to t¢ before adding the personal termina- 
tions—e.g., compare Can. 4Gd-i-d-enu, I played, Tel. Gd-1-ti-ni. It 
has already been shown to be probable that the d thus inserted by 
the Canarese, though now used to so large an extent euphonically, 
was originally a sign of the preterite, identical with the d which is 
still used for that purpose by many verbs. This view derives con- 
firmation from Telugu, in which the corresponding tt does not 
appear to be used euphonically at all, and certainly is not used for 
the prevention of hiatus; for there is no hiatus and no necessity for 
an euphonic insertion between the aforesaid adi and ni, the pro- 
‘nominal fragment, or in the second person between @di and vi. It 
therefore follows that we must regard & as a sign of past time, 
subordinate indeed to i, and unused in the third person of the pre- 
terite, but immediately allied to d, the past tense-sign of Tamil and 
Canarese, and testifying to the existence of a time when d, or its 
equivalent f, was one of the signs of the preterite in Telugu as 
in the other dialects. In some Telugu verbs, ¢? is combined in such a 
manner with the final consonant of the theme, as to prove beyond 
doubt its identity in origin and force with the Tamil d—e.g., chés-ti- 
ni, Tel. I did (for chési-ti-ni), is evidently equivalent to the Tamil 
$éy-d-én; and kon-fi-ni, 1 bought (for kont-ti-nt), is equivalent to 
kon-d-én. So also when @, the Telugu conditional particle, answer- 
ing +6 the Tamil al, is suffixed to the preterite tense of a verb for 
the purpose of giving to it the meaning of the subjunctive, it appears 
evident that the ancient sign of the preterite of the Telugu 
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must have been, not i, but ti or t—e.g., compare the Telugu 
chést-e, if (1, thou, he &c.), did or do (abbreviated from chési-té), 
with the Tamil séyd-al. It may be mentioned as a singular coinci- 
dence that in Mongolian the gerund du has been modernised into 
ju, and that again has been changed colloquially into jz. 


We have seen that Tamil inserts n between the preterite verbal 
participle and the pronominal terminations in many instances in 
which d is used for this purpose in Canarese. The colloquial dialect 
of Telugu makes much use of na in the same connection —¢.g., ad-i- 
(n)-anu, I played (answering to the Tamil @d-i-(n)-@n), instead of the 
more elegant and probably more ancient 4@d-i-ti-ni. Compare 
ay-i-(n)-anu, Tel. I became, @- (n) én, Tam. (for @g-i-(n)-é@n) and 
a-(d)-enu, Can. (for Gg-i-(d)-enu.) On the whole, it may be con- 
cluded that the Telugu agrees with the other dialects in exhibiting 
distinct and deep-seated traces of the ancient use of d or ¢ as a sign 
of the preterite, notwithstanding the universal prevalence in 
Telugu at present of the use of i, as the sign of the preterite verbal 
participle. : 


I may here take occasion to guard against an illusory resem- 
blance to which my attention was once called, viz., the resemblance 
which subsists between the Telugu preterite verbal participle veicht, 
having placed, and the corresponding Tamil participle vzeittu, which 
is vulgarly pronounced veichi. The tt of the Tamil vei-tt-u, being 
simply the hardened and doubled form of d, is the ordinary sign of 
the preterite; and if there were any real alliance between f#i-u, 
through its provincial pronunciation, and the Telugu ch-i, we should 
undoubtedly have here an instance of the use of ti—i.e., of d—in 
modern Telugu as wel] as in Tamil, as a sign of the preterite verbal 
participle, and consequently of past time. The resemblance how- 
ever, is illusory. The ch of the Telugu veichi corresponds, not 
to the tt of the Tamil veittu, but to the kk which constitutes the for- 
mative of so many verbs and nouns in Tamil. kk makes its appear- 
ance in the infinitive of this very verb, viz., vei-kk-a, to place, the 
Telugu of which is vei-ch-a. kk is vulgarly pronounced cA in the 
southern part of the Tamil country, and the same pronunciation 
universally obtains in Telugu. The imperative or theme of this 
verb in Telugu is not vet, as in Tamil, but veich-u (with the addi- 
tion to vei of the formative ch-u, which is equivalent to the Tamil 
kk-u) ; and from this veich-u, the preterite verbal participle vetch-i 
is regularly formed, in this as in all other cases, by the addition of 
1. If the corresponding Tamil verb formed its preterite in the same 
manner, its verbal participle, would be vei-kk-t, not vei-tt-tu. A 
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case in point in illustration of this is the Tamil ta-kk-u, to lift, to 
weigh (Tel. ti-ch-u), the preterite verbal participle of which is 
tu-kk-1 (Tel. ti-ch-i). 


(5) The Tufu Preterite——The Tulu preterite, like that of Gond, 
divides itself into two tenses, an imperfect and a perfect, each regu- 
larly inflected. The imperfect tense is that which corresponds to 
the ordinary preterite of the other dialects, and is formed in sub- 
stantially the same manner by suffixing to the root either the ordi- 
nary Dravidian ¢ or d, or the #, which is still more commonly used 
in several dialects. Compare Tulu itte, I was, with iddenu, Can.; 
irundén, Tam.: Tulu kénde (kén’ for ké/) with kétten (ké]-tén), 
Tam.: kéJidenu, can. i appears in biriye, I fell, from buru, to fall 
(Tam. viru, vir). The perfect tense seems to be formed by suffix- 
ing an additional d, with such euphonic changes as the dialect re- 
quires. Compare itte, I was, with itt’? de, I have been. 


(6) Preterites of Minor Dialects.—It is difficult to make out 
the Tuda preterite. th appears to be the sign of the past, corres- 
ponding to the Tamil and Canarese d—e.g., compare Gd-k-en, I 
dance, with @d-th-b-init, I danced. This th is written ch by Mr 
Metz—e.g., bindch-pini, I asked; and, according to him, the same ch 
appears alike in the present and the past, in each person except the 
first. Dr Pope inserts th before ch in the past—e.g., a@d-th-chi, 
danced. In the Kota dialect the past seems to be represented by 
si—e.g., compare hdgape, I go, with hdsipe, I went. In this it does 
not stand alone, as will be seen. In Gond, si or ji, apparently soft- 
ened from ti, forms the verbal participle of the preterite; but the 
perfect tense is formed by suffixing tt—e.g., kei-tt-@n, I have called ; 
 kei-si, having called. In Seoni Gond, also, the preterite or conjunc- 
tive participle suffixes si—e.g., wunk-si, having spoken; but the 
past participle is formed by suffixing tair—e.g., wunk-tur, spoken; 
and the past tense simply suffixes t—e.g., wunk-t-an, I spoke, 
wunk-t-1, thou didst speak. An imperfect or progressive tense is 
formed by inserting und or nd, apparently the substantive verb, 
between the root and the pronominal terminations. 


These instances tend to confirm the supposition that d, or some 
modification of it, is, if not the only, yet at least the most ancient 
and characteristic sign of the Dravidian preterite. 


ORIGIN OF THE DRAVIDIAN SIGNS OF PAST TIME. 


1. The most probable conjecture I can offer respecting the 
origin of i, is one which would confirm the supposition of its second- 
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ary character. I conceive it to have been originally a vowel of con- 
junction, employed for the purpose of euphonically connecting the 
verbal theme and the true sign of past time, d or d-u. Where the 
theme terminated in a hard consonant, euphony would require some 
such vocalic bond of connection—e.g., the Old Canarese baJ-d-en, I 
lived, is undoubtedly somewhat harsh to an ear that is attuned to 
Dravidian phonetics; and it was natural that it should be softened, 
as it has been in modern Canarese, into b@J-i-d-enu. We see a pre- 
cisely similar euphonic insertion of ¢ in the Latin dom-t-tus (in- 
stead of domtus), tamed, and the Sanskrit fid-i-tah (instead of 
pid-tah), pressed. Subsequently we may suppose the true pre- 
terite d to have gradually dropped off; whilst 1 remained, as being 
the easier sound, with the adventitious signification of the preterite. 
There are many instances in all languages of euphonic additions 
coming to be used instead of the parts of speech to which they were 
attached—e.g., in the Telugu verb, vu is used to represent the 
second person singular of the pronoun instead of ni, thou, though 
vu was originally only an euphonic addition to ni, by which it was 
converted into nivu. 

It deserves notice that wherever i is used in Canarese or in 
Tamil, instead of d, as a sign of the preterite, the use of d would in 
that instance be harsh and uncouth; and that on comparing the 
Tamil verbs which form their preterite ini with those that suffix d, 
no reason but euphony can be alleged why the one suffix should be 
employed rather than the other; consequently euphonic causes 
must at least have helped the development of i. This supposition of 
the origin of i from the vocalic conjunction of d with the verbal 
theme, would also account for the circumstance that wherever 7 is 
followed by a vowel (whether the initial vowel of the pronominal 
terminations, or the a which constitutes the sign of the relative 
participle) it picks up again the d which it had gradually lost, and 
uses it as an euphonic bond of conjunction, either in its original 
shape of d, as in Canarese, or in its nasalised shape of nm, as in 
Tamil and Telugu. The manner in which é is separated from the 
theme in some Telugu preterites—e.g., kon-i-ti-ni (kon-fi-ni), I 
bought, confirms this supposition of the euphonic origin of i. 

2. d, the more characteristic sign of the Dravidian preterite | 


presents many interesting resemblances to corresponding signs of 
past time in various Indo-European and Scythian languages. 


It may have an ulterior, though remote, connection with ¢ or ta 
(alternating with na), the ordinary suffix of the Indo-European pas- 
sive participle—e.g., jfa-ta-h, Sans. known; Greck ypw-rd-s 
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(gnO-to-s); Latin (g) nd-tu-s: bhug-na-s, Sans. bent; Gothic bug- 
a-n (a) s. In Gothic this suffix is d or t; in New Persian invariably 
d. In Sanskrit the participle which is formed from fa is in general 
distinctively passive; but a few traces exist of a preterite signifi- 
cation, only however, in connetion with neuter verbs—e.g., ga-ta-s, 
one who went; bhii-ta-s, one who has come into being. A preterite 
signification predominates also in the active participles formed by 
suffixing favat (derived from the passive ta)—e.g., kri-tavat, was 
making, and in the indeterminate past participle, or gerund, which 
is formed by suffixing tu@—e.g., kri-tva, having made or through 
making. 

Though there may possibly be some ultimate connection be- 
tween the preterite d of the Dravidian languages and the passive 
(and secondary preterite) ¢ of the Sanskrit, the use of this d as a 
sign of the preterite is too essential a characteristic of the Dravidian 
languages, and too rare and exceptional in Sanskrit, to admit of 
the supposition that the former borrowed it from the latter. 


The / which constitutes the sign of the preterite in Bengali has 
been supposed by Professors Max Miiller and Bopp to be derived 
from the past participial ¢ of the Sanskrit—e.g., karilam, I did, is 
derived by them from karita, Sans. done, followed by the personal 
termination adm. This supposition is confirmed by the conformity 
of karilam to the New Persian kardem, I did, and by the use in 
Marathi of a similar preterite in /, which is supposed to be derived 
in like manner from the Sanskrit passive participial t—e.g., mt 
kelo-m, 1 did, min gélo-n, I went. The interchange of d and / is of 
frequent occurrence; and possibly the Sanskrit t may have become 
_d or d before it was corrupted into /, There is no proof of this, how- 
ever, and the / which is used as the equivalent of ¢ or din the 
formation of the Slavonian preterite byl (Pers. bud, Sans. bhitass), 
he was, shows that ¢ may have passed into / immediately, without 
the middle point of the cerebral d. 


Whether the preterite / of the Bengali and Marathi is derived 
directly from the Sanskrit passive participial ¢, or whether it has 
descended from some old vernacular of Northern India, it is inter- 
esting to notice the fact of the conformity in this important parti- 
cular between the Dravidian languages and those of the Gaurian 
family. We should notice, however, this important difference be- 
tween the two, that whilst the Gaurian preterite /, in so far as it 
is derived from the Sanskrit, appears to be only a secondary 
constructive preterite, the Dravidian d exhibits no trace what- 
ever of connection with any passive participle. 
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In the New Persian, d invariably forms the sign of the preterite 
—c.g., bii-d-em, 1 was; bur-d-em, I bore. The participle which con- 
stitutes the verbal theme in Persian, and which has a formative 
that is passive in Sanskrit, has an active as well as a passive pre- 
terite signification—e.g., burdeh means either borne or having borne, 
according to the context. The preterite tense has in Persian been 
developed out of a passive participle; and this appears to have 
happened through the influence of the past time which is inherent 
in the perfect passive. In Gothic and in the modern Teutonic 
tongues, d is used in connection with a large class of verbs to denote 
the preterite; but this d has been shown to be a relic of did, and 
this again to be reduplication of the root do. Consequently the d 
of loved cannot really be related to the ¢ of the Sanskrit and Per- 
sian, still less with the d of the Dravidian preterite, though all three 
might naturally be supposed to be identical. 


The formation of the preterite by suffixing d prevails also in 
the Turkish and Ugrian tongues. dis the sign of past time used by 
Turkish—e.g., compare sever-im, I love. with sever-d-im, I loved; 
and this d is inserted, as in Tamil and Canarese, between the root 
and the pronominal signs. Compare the present im, I am, with the 
preterite i-d-um, I was. Notice also 6l-d-um, I was, and the equi- 
valent form in Oriental Turkish, b6/-d-im. In Finnish, the preterite 
is regularly formed by suffixing t. The preterite participle from 
which the perfect tense is formed terminates in ut, yt, et, &c.—e.g., 
oll-ut, having been, from the theme ol, to be. The Hungarian forms 
its preterite in a similar manner—e.g., the preterite participle of 
le-nni, to become, is le-tt, having become; and from this is regularly 
formed the perfect le-tt-em, I have become. It especially deserves 
notice, that these Turkish, Finnish, and Hungarian signs of the pre- 
terite are totally unconnected with the passive participle. They are 
signs of past-time, not of passivity; and as such they are suffixed 
to all indicatives, whether active or neuter, and are appended, in 
addition of the sign of passivity, to passive forms, only when those 
passives are also preterites. In this particular, therefore the ana- 
logy between the Dravidian preterite and the Turko-Ugrian is 
closer and more distinctive than the Indo-European analogies 
which have been pointed out. As regards use, indeed, whatever 
be, or be supposed to be, the origin of each, it may be said to 
amount to identity. 


The Dravidian languages being so highly cultivated, and having 
been cultivated from so early a period, we should be prepared to 
expect that in developing their inflexional forms they availed them- 
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selves, as far as possible, of words or particles which they had already 

in use, instead of borrowing the inflexional particles of their 
neighbour. May it not be practicable, therefore, to discover the 
origin of d, the Dravidian sign of the preterite, in the Dravidian 
languages themselves ? 


Dr Graul (in his “ Outlines of Tamil Grammar,” p. 42) says, 
*“The verbal form in du (e.g., Seydu=Sey-adu, perhaps ‘something 
endowed with what the root Sey signifies, 7.e., something doing’) 
originally seems to have been used for all the forms of the finite 
: verb in the singular (nan Seydu, I doing, ni Seydu, thou doing, &c.), 
— and Seydum (Seydu-um), in the plural (nam Seydum, ninga]l Sey- 
dum, &c.Seydu im the sense of I did, and seydum in the sense of we 
did, are still found in the ancient dialect). Probably the personal 
affixes were added later, Seydu én=Seydén, 1 did, &c. In Malaya- 
lam the personal affixes are not yet used in prose.”’ It would have 
been more correct to have said the personal affixes have ceased to 
be used in Malayalam prose, for we find them in the prose of ancient 
inscriptions; but he is quite right in what he says respecting the 
occasional use of the uninflected forms Seydu and Seydum in the 
Tamil poets. Seydu is used both for the preterite and the future, 
but at present only in the first person singular, and sSeydum in the 
plural—e.g., Seydu, I did, or will do, seydum, we did, or will do. 
Dr Graul’s identification of the d, which is the sign of the preterite, 
with the d which denotes the neuter singular in adu, idu, that, this, 
in Tamil, and adi, idi, in Telugu, is very ingenious. This d is used 
largely in the formation of verbal nouns, and might easily be turned 
to account for the purpose of denoting the present-future; but 
it is not so easy to see how it came to be used as the sign of the pre- 
terite, the most distinctive of Dravidian tenses. In the Tamil con- 
ditional Seyd-al, if (one) does, or did, Seydu appears to express the 
meaning of ‘doing’ irrespective of time. In some connections, 
however, it will be seen that this conditional form connects itself 
distinctively with the past. (See ‘“ The Conditional.”?) Every diffi- 

culty would be removed if we supposed the particle originally 

appended to the root to have been, not simply du, but adu, the 
remote demonstrative that. It has been seen that wile, the sign of 
the present in Canarese, is probably utu, this. There is something 
very enticing in the supposition of the origin of one of the present 
tenses of the Dravidian verb from the demonstrative ‘this’ and of 
that of the most distinctive form of the past from ‘that.’ The chief 
difficulty in the way of this supposition, as far as the preterite is 
concerned, is the fact that the a of adu does not survive. It might 
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be answered that this vowel might easily be lost after the reason 
for its use has ceased to be perceived. True; but in this case 
another vowel, i has asserted a place for itself instead of a, being 
used euphonically in Canarese before d, and used by itself in 
Tamil, Malayalam, and Telugu as a sign of the preterite; and if 
is used demonstratively, or is a relic of a vowel used demonstra- 
tively, the preterite must have been formed by the addition to the 
root of ‘this,’ not ‘that,’ which is very unlikely. All that can 
safely be concluded, therefore, is that the d of the Dravidian prete- 
rite was probably in its origin a neuter singular formative, con- 
verting the verbal root to which it was attached into a_ verbal 
noun; not into an abstract verbal noun, such as the future seems 
to have been formed from, but into a concrete or conjugated noun, 
in which the action of the verb was arrested and localised. If this 
supposition should be accepted, it will follow that an agreement, 
up to a certain point, will be discovered to exist between the Dra- 
vidian languages and the Sanskrit and Persian. A demonstrative 
letter or particle will be found to be made use of in both classes 
of languages for substantially the same purpose. In one it is used 
to denote the preterite, in the other to form a passive participle 
capable of being used as a preterite. What renders it more 
remarkable is that this demonstrative letter or particle is ¢ or d in 
both. The di of the Turkish preterite (sever-di-n, I loved) is 
regarded by Max Miller (“Lectures,” p. 324) as the relic of a 
possessive pronoun. ‘Paying belongs to me,’’ he says, ‘‘equals I 
have paid’’—z.e. I have or possess paying. Is the preterite d of 
Tamil also a possessive? It might take this force, seeing that 
whilst adu is a demonstrative, meaning that or it, it is also a pos- 
sessive meaning of—e.g., adu enadu, that is mine. On _ the other 
hand, I can discover no trace of a possessive signification in the 
Tamil preterite. It does not seem to get beyond a demonstrative 
meaning. 


It is remarkable that the Mongolian has a gerund, formed by 
affixing d, which is used precisely in the same manner as_ the Dra- 
vidian d-u,—e.g., onad, riding, from onihu, to ride. This seems to 
be connected in some way with the Turkish preterite d or di, if not 
also with the Dravidian d, the Sanskrit ¢, and the Persian d. The 
Mongolian has another gerund in ji, which Mr Edkins thinks is 
derived from d, the Mongol j having d for its equivalent. So also, 
as we have seen, the Tamil du becomes Si in Telugu. The Japanese 
gerund in ¢e nearly agrees in form and use with the Mongol—e.g., 
aghete, lifting up, from aghe,to lift up. The Japanese preterite 
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tense also is formed by affixing fa (apparently a modification of 
the gerund te)—e.g., mita, saw, from mi, to see. 


3. The Future Tense.—The preterite sense of the Dravidian 
verb is generally formed from the preterite participle by suffixing 
the pronominal terminations, but the future is generally formed, not 
from a future participle, but by suffixing to the verbal theme some 
particle which is regarded, whatever its origin may have been, as 
a sign of future time, and adding to that particle the pronominal 
terminations. Generally these languages are destitute of a future 
participle. The exceptions are Malayalam and classical Tamil, in 
both of which there is a participle of the future in van or pan, and 


Tulju, in which there is a participle which may be used either for 
the present or the future. 


In the Dravidian languages there are two future formations. 
One, which is called in Canarese grammars the conditional future, 
is found in Canarese and Telugu alone; the other, which is con- 
tained in all the dialects, inclusive of the Canarese and Telugu, is 
an indeterminate tense, only slightly futuric, and is called by 
Telugu grammarians “the aorist.”? It should here be observed also, 
that the use of the present for the future is exceedingly common in 
all the Dravidian dialects. 


The future is the least distinctive of the Dravidian tenses. It 
is used to denote what is, was, or shall be habitually done, and it is 
generally the connection only which fixes it to a particular time. 
When used alone it denotes the future more commonly than any 
other time, and hence is called the future by grammarians. The 
particles by which it is expressed seem to show that originally it 
_was a verbal noun, denoting abstractly the idea contained in the 
verb; and if this idea is correct it will account for its indeter- 
minateness. 


In Tamil there are several modes of forming the future, each of 
which has its counterpart in one or another of the other dialects. 
The oldest form of the future—of which a few traces only survive 
in the poets—was formed by adding g or k to the root, with the 
usual enunciative u—e.g., Sey-gu, I will do. This is pluralised by 
the addition of um—e.g., Sey-gum, we will do, also Sey-gum vandem, 
we came in order to do, in which Sey-gum has the force of a plural 
participle of the future. I have no doubt we have here the origin 
of the gum or kum which may be affixed to any verb in classical 
Canarese, to form an aorist—e.g., géyu-gum, he, it, they, &c., do. 
The sign of the future is g. um, originally a conjunctive particle, 
can be used either as a sign of comprehension, to give fulness to 
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the sense, or as a sign of plurality. The connection shows in which 
sense itis used. In the next stage of the growth of this form of the 
future, we find the personal terminations suffixed to gz, but still 
only in the poets—e.g., Seygén (Sepg’-én), I will do. In certain 
connections this g is hardened to kk—e.g., adeikkén, I will obtain. 
In both these cases v would be used in the ordinary dialect instead 
of gz. This gor kk, though used in a futuric sense, seems to connect 
itself naturally with the formative g or kk, which constitutes the 
ordinary formative of many verbs, and appears as such in the infi- 
nitive and the neuter future, as well as in the verbal derivatives— 
¢.g., pO-ga, to go; pd-gum, it will go; iru-kka, to be; iru-kkum, it 
will be. 


The future is ordinarily formed in Tamil, both in the poets and 
in the colloquial dialect, by adding 2, b, or pp to the root, in accord- 
ance with the rule of euphony explained when treating of the 
causal verb, After y,/,7, r and J, v is generally used—e.g., Sey-v-én, 
I will do; gol-v-én, I will say; sar-v-én, I will lean upon; va@r-v-én, 
I will flourish; ma@J-v-é@n, I will perish. To this, however, there are 
exceptions in regard to roots ending in/ and J—e.g., kal, to learn, 
becomes in the future karpén (=kel-ppén), and kéJ, to hear, 
becomes kétpén (=keJ-ppén). v is used after roots ending in wu 
preceded by along vowel, whether long by nature or by position 
—e.g., padu, to sing, becomes in the future padu-v-én; anuppu, to 
send, anuppu-v-én. The nasals n and n form their futures by suffix- 
ing b—e.g., en, to say, becomes in the future en-b-én, I will say; 
un, to eat, becomes un-b-én. This b changes sometimes in the poets 
to m—e.g., instead of enbar, they will say, the poets are fond of 
using enmar. Another and still more poetical form of this future 
verb in enmanar. (See Epicene Plural, p. 242). 6 also makes its 
appearance in those future participial nouns in which two o’s 
would otherwise appear—e.g., varubavan, not varuvavan, he who 
will come. All other Tamil verbs (with a few unimportant excep- 
tions) form futures of this class by affixing pp—that is, by doubling 
b, which then becomes pp by rule—e.g., iru, to be, becomes in the 
future tru-pp-én; nada, to walk, nada-pp-én; kadi, to bite, kadi- 
pp-én. Of all these futuric particles or modifications of the same 
particle, the one most largely used in Tamil is v, and this is the 
future suffix invariably used in colloquial Canarese, and generally 
in the classical dialect. The Tulu present, originally a future, also 
uses v. I am inclined to consider these signs of the future as origi- 
nally nothing more than formatives of verbal nouns. According 
to this supposition, g, the oldest sign of the future in Tamil, would 
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naturally ally itself to v, 6, and p. The only difference between 
the verbal noun and the future is that the verbal noun affixes to 
the g,v, b,or , only an enunciative vowel, generally u, whilst 
the future is recognised by its affixing to the same formative letters 
the pronominal terminations—e.g., compare kadu-gu, mustard, 
from kadu, to be sharp; kuru-kku, athwart, from kuru, to be short; 
ari-vu, knowledge, from ari, to know; $ar-bu, support, from s4@r, to 
lean upon; tir-appu, an opening, from tira, to open. The forma- 
tives most largely used in the formation of these verbal nouns are 
v and pp, just as we have seen that vand pp are the most common- 
ly used signs of the future. That the future was originally a verbal 
noun will appear still more clearly when we consider the Tamil 
second future, or defective aoristic future, in um or u. 


The Tamil future formed from 2», b, or pp,is destitute of a 
relative participle, and uses instead the aorist future in um. Gene- 
rally also that aorist is used instead of the more distinctive future 
in the third person singular neuter. Thus, whilst ‘he will be’ is 
tru-pp-Gn, ‘it will be’ is ordinarily iru(kk)-um, not iru-pp-adu; 
and forms like iru-pp-adu are in general used only as participial 
nouns. In this respect Tamil is less regular than Canarese, in 
which the ordinary third person neuter singular of the future tense 
is iru-v-adu. In the classical dialect of Tamil, however, we find 
varu-(n)a, things that will come. 


Another or second future formation of the Tamil may be called 
the defective aoristic future, inasmuch as its reference to future 
time is still less distinct and determinate than the future in v, and 
‘as it is ordinarily restricted to two forms, the third person singular 
neuter, and the relative participle. This defective future is formed 
by suffixing um to the formed theme—e.g., pOg-um, it will go; 
var-um, it will come; irukk-um, it will be. The future in um is 
not considered by Tamil grammarians as distinct from, and inde- 
pendent of, the future in v, but is strangely enough considered as 
a part of it. Its claim, however, to be regarded as a distinct future 
formation is confirmed by the Malayalam, in which it is the form 
of the future in ordinary use—e.g., fan erud-um, I will write, 
ni erud-um, thou will write; the other form corresponding to the 
Tamil future in v, b, pp, is used in Malayalam as in Tamil, but 
not so commonly except in conjunction with certain nouns—e.g., 
av’ Ofam, till (it) become, for a@gu- (v) Jam or agum-d]lam; maripp’ 
Olam, till (it) die, for marikkum-dJam. In the Tamil of prose and 
conversation the future in um is used in connection with the 
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neuter of the third person singular alone; but in the poetry it 
occasionally takes a wider range of application, and is sometimes 
construed even with the masculine-feminine plural, as in Mala- 
yalam. The future in um, when used in Tamil as a relative parti- 
ciple, does not differ from the form of the same future which is 
used as the third person singular neuter. The forms are identical 
—e.g., pog-um, it will go, pOg-um, which will go; they may there- 
fore be regarded as one. 


um is added, not to the crude root of the verb, or that form 
which is used as the imperative, but to the formed theme, or that 
verbal noun which forms the basis of the infinitive, and the equi- 
valent of which constitutes in Telugu the inflexional basis of every 
part of the verb. The base to which the future um is suffixed, 
may, therefore, safely be assumed to be a verbal noun, even in 
Tamil, though it rarely appears in a separate shape. The follow- 
ing instances will show the relation subsisting between the Tamil 
infinitive and the aoristic impersonal future, in virtue of the for- 
mation of both on the basis of the formed verbal theme, or assumed 
verbal noun, in question:—compare p0g-a, to go, pdg-um, it will 
go; inflexional theme, p0-gu: pdkk-a, to cause to go, to get rid of; 
* pokk-um, it will get rid of; inflexional theme, /0d-kku: irukk-a, to 
be; irukk-um, it will be; inflexional theme, iru-kku. In_ those 
cases in which intransitive verbs are converted into transitives by 
doubling the initial consonant of the tense-sign (e.g., valar-gir-én, 
I grow, hardened into vajar-kkir-én, I rear), the infinitive and the 
aoristic future of the transitive verb are formed upon the basis of 
a theme which terminates in the formative kk-u (the equivalent 
of which is ch-u in Telugu), whilst the unformed theme, or ulti- 
mate root, is the basis of the corresponding forms of the intransi- 
tive—e.g., compare vafar-a, to grow; vafar-um, it will grow: 
theme, valar; with vafar-kk-a, to rear; vajar-kk-um, it will rear. 
theme vafar-kku. It is evident from a comparison of these illust- 
rations, that the above g or k is no part of the sign of future time; 
it belongs to the formative, not to the future; the infinitive as 
well as the aoristic future is built upon it; and the Telugu forma- 
tive which corresponds to it has a place in every part of the verb. 
The conclusion we thus arrive at confirms the supposition that the 
first Tamil future also was originally only a verbal noun, and that 
it is indebted to usage for its futuric meaning. 


The future in um is altogether impersonal; no pronominal ter- 
minations are ever added to it, and in consequence it is well adapt- 
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ed to be used as a relative participle, the relative participles being 
used alike by all persons, numbers, and genders. The particle um, 
which constitutes the sign of future time, is identical in form, and 
is also, I believe, identical in origin and force, with um, the con- 
junctive or copulative particle of Tamil. It is also identical with 
nu, the impersonal suffix of the third person singular and plural of 
each gender of the Telugu aorist,—a tense which perfectly corres- 
ponds with the one now under consideration. nu is an euphonised 
form of u, the conjunctive particle of Telugu, corresponding to u, 
the ultimate base of the Tamil um; and it is probable that this 
particle has been chosen, both in Tamil and in Telugu, to be the 
characteristic sign of the aorist, because of its suitableness for con- 
joining the future to the present and past,—that is, for expressing 
the idea of continuity. This tense, it is true, frequently denotes the 
future ; but does this only in a vague manner, and it is much more 
frequently used to express continuous action, or what is habitually 
done. Thus, m@d-u pul tin (n) -um (Tam.) is to be translated, not 
the ox will eat grass, but the ox eats (i.e., habitually eats) grass, or 
grass is the ox’s food. 


When the relative participle of this aoristic future, coupled to a 
noun signifying time, is followed by a finite preterite verb, the 
future in Tamil takes the sense of the imperfect—e.g., ndan-var-um 
porudu, pore: (k) kandén, when I was coming (which appears to 
mean literally when I shall come), I saw the battle. In respect of 
this capacity of the aoristic future for becoming an historical pre- 
terite, it resembles the future tense of the Semitic languages. 


Classical Tamil, Malayalam, and Telugu occasionally form this 
' aoristic future by suffixing u instead of um—e.g., var-u, Tam. it will 
come, instead of var-um; ung-u, it will eat, instead of ung-um; 
parapp-u, it will spread, instead of parapp-um. It is apparent from 
these illustrations that u, like um, is suffixed, not to the root or ulti- 
mate base of the verb, but to the formed verbal theme, or primitive 
verbal noun, which forms the basis of all forms of the future. This 
future in u is considered by native grammarians as an al-vari, or 
uninflected form, and the circumstance that the u is sometimes 
elided gives colour to this idea; but as the basis is not the bare root, 
but that root plus the formative, it appears to me that to that extent 
at least it must be regarded as an inflected form, ‘The wu is probably 
not the merely euphonic enunciative u, as appears from the position 
it holds in Malayalam, but the u which constitutes the base of the 
conjunctive particle um. The future in um and the future in w are 
thus brought into agreement. 
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Future Verbal Participle—There is a verbal participle of the 
future in use in classical Tamil, and still more largely used in Mala- 
yalam, which is formed by adding van, ban, or ppan, either to the 
root or to the inflexional base of the verb. Another form found in 
Tamil alone and in it but rarely, is pakku. This is a verbal parti- 
ciple, not an infinitive, but is sometimes scarcely distinguishable 
from the infinitive in use—e.g., Tamil, kolla (infin.) erundan, means 
he rose up to slay; and kolvan (fut. part.) erundan, means also he 
rose up to slay. It might be rendered, he rose up being about to 
slay ; but this would be simply an awkward way of saying the same 
thing. The initial letter of this particle is v, b, or pp, according to 
circumstances; and those circumstances are precisely the same as 
those under which the sign of the future tense, already considered, 
becomes v, 6, or pp. Whatever is the origin of the one sign must 
be the origin of the other. The following are instances of al] three 
initials :—varu-van, being about to come; un-ban, being about to 
eat; nadappan, being about to walk. I have not met with any in- 
stance of the change of b into m after a nasal, in connection with 
this particle (though it was noticed that the 6 of the future tense. 
often changes in the poets into m—e.g., enbar=enmar, they will 
say); but this change, or the equivalent one of v into m, is common 
in Malayalam, in which they would say, not un-ban, being about 
to eat, as in Tamil; but wn-ma@n. In Malayalam the v is sometimes 
optionally omitted—e.g., var-dn, instead of varu-van, being about 
to come. Gn, the second portion of this particle, though apparently 
identical with an, the pronominal termination of the third person 
singular masculine in Tamil, has in reality no connection with it. 
I regard it as an euphonic or emphatic lengthening of an, and this 
as equivalent to am, adu, the ordinary formatives of Tamil neuter 
singular nouns. We have another instance of this change of adu 
to an, and then to an, in pan, ten, which isa poetial form of padu 
or pattu. See “Numerals”: Ten. truppan Tam. being about to be, 
is therefore, I conceive, the equivalent of iruppadu, that which is 
about to be, it will be (Can. iruvadu). 


Canarese forms its ordinary future, and the Tu]u its present (by 
analogy a future), by inserting v between the theme and the pro- 
nominal terminations, in accordance with the first Tamil future— 
viz., that in v, This Canarese future, like the Tamil, has often an 
indeterminate, aoristic sense; but it is more regular than the Tamil, 
inasmuch as it never changes v into 6 or pp, in the modern dialect, 
but uses v as the invariable sign of future time. It is not obliged 
also, like the Tamil, to borrow its third person singular neuter from 
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another formation, but forms it, like the other persons, by means 
of v—e.g., iru-v-adu, it will be; and it has also a relative participle 
of its own—e.g., baju-v-a or ba]-v-a, that will live. It is richer in 
this respect than the other dialects. The Tu]u future, properly so 
called, must be considered as simply a verbal noun, with the affixes 
of the personal terminations. 


The Telugu tense which corresponds to the Tamil and Canarese 
aoristic futures is still more distinctively an aorist than they, though 
with an inclination in general to the idea of futurity. By English 
grammarians this tense is commonly called, not the future, but the 
aorist. It is formed by inserting du between the theme and the 
pronominal terminations; with the exception of the third person 
singular masculine and feminine, and third person plural neuter, in 
which nu alone, the equivalent of the Tamil um, is added to the 
theme. Compare the Tamil @g-um, it will become, it will be, with 
the Telugu aorist avu-nu (he, she, it, they, neut., &c.), will become. 
Possibly the Telugu aoristic formative du is allied to tu, the particle 
of present time. G6nd makes use of k& as the sign of the future, in 
connection with the first and second persons of the verb—e.g., 
wunki-k-a, I will speak. Compare the g or kk which is sometimes 
used as the sign of the future by the High Tamil. 


2. The more Distinctive Future—In modern Canarese this 
constitutes the second form of the fature, in consequence of being 
less used than the other. It is formed by inserting ty, or 1, or d, 
between the theme and the pronominal signs, and lengthening the 
vowel which immediately follows this future particle—viz., the 
initial vowel of the pronoun—e.g.,mad-iy-énu, I will do, or nudi-d- 
-énu, I will say. In Telugu also, this future assumes a twofold form, 
from the optional use of two inserted particles, corresponding to 
the iy or i, and dof the Canarese. One form inserts @ between the 
theme and the pronominal terminations—e.g., chés-é-nu, I will do 
—which @ is optionally changed to i, in the third person neuter 
plural—e.g., chés-i-ni, they (neut.) will do. The other form of the 
future, which is still more rarely used, inserts eda—e.g., chés-eda- 
nu, I will do—except in the third person singular, and the third 
person neuter plural, in which edi is used instead of eda—e.g., chés- 
edi-ni, they (neut.) will do. 

Affinities of the Sign of the Future—The most characteristic 
and most extensively used sign of the future in the Dravidian ton- 
gues, is evidently the v of the Tamil, Canarese, and Tulu. It is re- 
markable that in Bengali and Oriya, and also in Bhojpuri Hindi, 
the sign of future time is v, pronounced b—e.g., rakhiba, Beng. I 
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will preserve ; in Oriya, rakhibi; in Bhojpuri Hindi, rakhab—and 
this b has been connected by Max Miller with the 6 or bo which 
forms the most characteristic sign of the Latin future, and which 
is considered to be a relic of an old substantive verb. The d of the 
Dravidian preterite seemed to have so wide a range of affinities 
both in Europe and Asia, that it need not be considered impossible, 
though I can scarcely consider it probable, that the Dravidian 
futuric v also should possess some ulterior affinities. The nearest 
resemblances are those of the Ugrian languages. In Finnish, wa 
or va, is the sign of the future participle which is used as an auxi- 
liary in the formation of the future tense—e.g., ole-va, about to 
be; and the sign of the future infinitive is van—e.g., ole-van, to be, 
to be about to be; with which we may compare the Tamil future 
verbal participle in van. In Hungarian, the future participle is 
formed by suffixing vd—e.g., [é-v6 (Finnish ole-va) being or about 
to be. If I am right, however, in considering the Dravidian future 
in v, b, p, as a verbal noun originally, and the signs of the future 
as the ordinary formatives of verbal nouns, all such Indo-European 
and Scythian resemblances must be regarded as merely accidental. 


4. CompounD TENSEs.—It is unnecessary to enter into an 
investigation of the Dravidian compound tenses, inasmuch as in 
all the dialects, except the TuJu and Gond, they are formed in the 
simplest possible manner, by suffixing the various tenses of the 
substantive verb to the verbal participles of active verbs. Thus 
‘doing I was’ will represent the imperfect (also ‘doing I came’); 
‘doing-keeping’ (t.e., keeping a doing) ‘I was’, a more continuative 
impefect; ‘having done I am,’ the perfect; ‘having done I was,’ the 
pluperfect; ‘having done I shall be,’ the future perfect. The last 
two compound tenses are formed in this manner even in Tulu 
and Gond. 


A vast number of auxiliary verbs are used in all the Dravidian 
dialects, in conjunction with infinitives and verbal participles, for 
the purpose of expressing compound ideas; but as the use of those 
auxiliaries pertains rather to the idiom or syntax of the language 
than to the grammatical structure, and is sufficiently explained in 
the ordinary grammars, it would be out of place to inquire into 
them here. (See “‘Classification of Verbs.’’) 


Tue RELATIVE ParTIcIPLE.—It is a remarkable peculiarity of the 
Dravidian languages, that they have no relative pronouns whatever, 
and that the place of the relative pronoun is supplied by a part of 
the verb which is called the relative participle, or the adjective par- 
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ticiple, a participle which is invariably followed by a noun, and 
preceded by the words or phrases that depend upon the relative. 


The vernaculars of Northern India have relative pronouns 
derived from the Sanskrit relatives yah, ya, yad, who, masc., who, 
fem., which, neut.; but of those pronouns they make little use, 
probably through an under-current of Dravidian, or at least of 
Pre-Sanskrit influences. In those languages a_ sentence which 
contains a relative is ordinarily divided into two members; and 
the demonstrative pronoun which forms the nominative of the 
second member of the sentence, is used instead of a relative. Thus 
instead of saying, the man who came yesterday has come 
again to-day, they would prefer to say, a man came jyes- 
terday, he is come again to-day. The Dravidian languages 
sometimes make use of a similar idiom, but only in the hurry of 
conversation. They are not obliged to have recourse to any such 
arrangement, the signification of the relative, together with that of 
the definite article, being contained in, and distinctly expressed by, 
the relative participle of the verb. Thus they would say in Tamil, 
vanda-a], the person who came, literally, the-who-came person. In 
like manner they might use the present relative participle—e.g., 
varugira @j, the-who-is coming person, or the future varum 4G], the- 
who-will-come person. 


The name given to the relative participle by Tamil gramma- 
rians is peyar echcham, noun-defect, or noun-complement—1.e., a 
word which requires the complement of a noun to complete its 
signification. This name is_ given to it because it participates so 
largely in the nature of an adjective that it is invariably followed 
‘by a noun, to which it stands in the relation of a relative, and which 
it connects with the antecedent clauses. Like other Dravidian 
adjectives, it undergoes no alteration on account of the number or 
gender of the related noun; but inasmuch as it is a verb as well 
as an adjective (i.e.,a participle participating in the nature of both 
parts of speech), it is capable of governing a preceding noun, equal- 
ly with any other part of the verb to which it belongs—e.g., nilet 
erudina pulavan, Tam. the poet who wrote the book, literally, the- 
who-the-book—wrote poet; kaffil tirigira yanei, Tam. the elephant 
that wanders in the jungle, literally, the-that-in-the-jungle-wanders 

lephant. 


The relative suffix most largely used in the Dravidian lan- 
guages is a, which is appended to the verbal participle or gerund, 
to convert it into a relative participle. Thus in Tamil, the (assum- 
ed) present verbal participle of uru, to plough, is uru-gif, plough- 
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ing; from which, by suffixing a, is formed the present relative par- 
ticiple urugir-a, that ploughs. The preterite verbal participle of 
the same verb is uru-d-u, having ploughed (of which the final w is 
merely enunciative), from which by the addition of the same a, 
is formed the preterite relative participle urud-a, that ploughed. 
When the preterite verbal participle ends, not in du, but in 7, m 
(or more elegantly y) is euphonically inserted between the con- 
current vowels i and a—e.g., from erud-i, having written, is formed 
erud-i-(n) -a or erud-i-(y) -a, that wrote. In all these particulars 
Malayalam perfectly agrees with Tamil. The future relative par- 
ticiple of Tamil is not formed from a, but terminates in um, and 
is identical with the aoristic future third person singular neuter. 
This is also the form of the future relative participle almost inva- 
riably used in Malayalam. 


Canarese has in this point the advantage not only of Tamil, 
but generally of the other dialects; inasmuch as it forms its future 
relative participle by affixing the same a—e.g., ma@du-v-a, bal-v-a, 
or b@lu-v-a, which will live. On the other hand, the relative par- 
ticiple of the present tense in Canarese is defective, being formed 
by means of the relative participle of the future used as an auxi- 
liary—e.g., ba]-utt-iruva, which lives, literally, which will be living. 
The preterite relative participle is formed, like that of Tamil, by 
suffixing a; the only difference is, that between the final of the 
verbal participle and the relative a, d is inserted euphonically 
instead of y or n—e.g., mad-i-(d) -a, which did, from mdad-i, having 
done. Telugu agrees with Tamil in forming its present and pre- 
terite relative participles by suffixing a, and in inserting m between 
the in which the preterite verbal participle of that dialect inva- 
riably ends, and the relative a—e.g., from avu-tu-nnu, becoming, 
is formed avu-tu-nn’-a, that becomes; and from aj-i, having 
become, is formed ay-7- (n) -a, that became. The suffix of the rela- 
tive participle of the negative voice of the verb is a in Tamil, 
Malayalam, and Canarese, in Telugu it is mi. It is now evident 
that a may be regarded as the characteristic relative suffix of the 
Dravidian languages. The only exceptions are ni, the negative rela- 
tive suffix of the Telugu; the suffix of the aoristic future relative 
in several of the dialects—viz., ni in Ku, um in Tamil, and edu, 
edi, @, or éfi in Telugu; and ti the sign of the preterite relative par- 
ticiple in Ku. The relative participles of TuJu do not appear to 
differ from its verbal participles. 


Not only are the greater number of relative participles formed 
by suffixing a, but, as was observed in the section on ‘*The Noun,” 
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most Dravidian adjectives also receive the same suffix. Ultimate 
nouns of quality or relation are capable of being used as adjectives, 
without any change or addition—e.g., sir-u, small, per-u, great ; 
but more commonly these nouns are converted into quasi relative 
participles, and rendered thereby more convenient for use as ad- 
jectives—e.g., sir-i- (y) -a, small, persi- (y) -a, great. The preterite 
relative participles of regular verbs are also frequently used as 
adjectives—e.g., uyar-nd-a, high, literally, that was high, tér-nd-a, 
low, literally, that was low. Tamil adjectives like per-i- () -a agree 
so exactly with preterite relative participles like pann-i- (yy) -a (for 
pann-t- (n) -a), which made, that they may safely be regarded as 
preterite relative participles in form, though unconnected with the 
preterite or any other tense in signification, and grammatically 
explained as relative participles of appellatives or conjugated nouns. 
Another class of Tamil adjectives receive the suffix of the future or 
aorist relative participle—i.e., wm, which is suffixed, like 7- (») -a, to 
the crude noun of quality—e.g., per-um, great, pas-um, green. There 
is no difference in meaning between these two classes of adjectival 
formatives, the use of the one rather than the other being deter- 
mined solely by euphony or usage; but on the whole um is con- 
sidered more elegant than 7+ (y)-a. (See ‘‘ Adjectives, ’’ p. 313). 


Origin of the Relative Suffixer—The Tamil aorist or future 
suffix um, has already been shown to be identical with the conjunc- 
tive or copulative particle. I regard all the other relative suffixes 
as originally signs of the injflexion, or possessive case-signs, express- 
ing the signification of, endowed with, possessed of, having, which 
has, &c. In the older Scythian languages, a relative participle is 
used, asin the Dravidian languages, instead of a relative pronoun. 
‘ Japanese also has no relative pronoun, but uses a _ relative participle 
instead in a truly Scythian manner. The existence of a family like- 
ness in so remarkable a particular tends to show the existence of 
some family relationship between the Scythian group and the Dra- 
vidian. The particle which is affixed in the Scythian languages for 
the purpose of forming a relative participle out of a verbal participle, 
is identical with the sign of the possessive case. In Manchu this 
particle is ngge or ninge (corresponding to the Turkish ming); and 
the addition of this possessive case-sign converts the verbal parti- 
ciple (i.¢e., the theme with the tense-sign attached) into a verbal 
adjective or relative participle, precisely as in Tamil or Canarese. 
Thus in Manchu, from aracha, written, which is the verbal participle 
of ara, to write, is formed the relative participle aracha-ngge, 
which wrote, literally the-written-having. Compare in Mongolian 
bi omsihu-ne bichig, the book I am reading, in which phrase ne has 
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the same force asa in Tamil, being in itself a possessive, and con- 
verting the verbal participle to which it is appended into a relative 
participle. bi is 1; bichig, book. Hence the literal meaning, as in 
the Tamil nan vasikkindr-a nil, is ‘the I reading-having book.’ The 
Chinese construction is similar. Wo nien-ti shu means the book 
I am reading. ti is the sign of the possessive, and is added to nien, 
read. The relative participle in these languages is simply the verb 
in the possessive case; and the fact that it has a case shows that, 
pro tanto at least, it is treated as a noun. Mr Edkins remarks :— 
‘The Turanian intellect nominalises the verb. Every verb is looked 
at as a substantive.”” This holds true of the Dravidian languages 
also to a considerable extent. The Dravidian relative participle is 
treated, as we have seen, as a noun; and if the verbal participles had 
not been regarded as nouns, they could not have been converted, 
as they are, into relative participles by the addition of the sign of 
the possessive case. It will be seen also that the infinitive is a verbal 
noun, and that the neuter participial noun is identical with the 
third person singular neuter of the verb. The only light that has 
ever been thrown on the Dravidian relative participle is that which 
emanates from the non-Aryan languages of Asia. 


Mr Edkins illustrates the possibility of the same form of a word 
being used, even in the Indo-European languages, both as a pre- 
terite and as a possessive adjective, somewhat after the Dravidian 
style, by the use of the word ‘horned’ in the English ‘horned cattle’. 
In this case, however, the ed is not a sign of the possessive case. 
The language of the Scythian tablets of Behistun has a relative 
suffix, fi, answering to the Mongolian ki, which is appended, as in 
the Dravidian languages, to the theme in the formation of relative 
participles. 


Looking at the analogy of the Scythian languages, and at the 
genius of the Dravidian languages themselves, I have no doubt that 
a, which forms the most common Dravidian relative suffix, is identi- 
cal with a, the oldest and most characteristic sign of the possessive 
case. The other particles also which are used as suffixes of the re- 
lative will be found to have a similar nature. Dr Gundert identi- 
fies the a of the relative participle with the demonstrative base a. 
But I still prefer the explanation I have given, unless, indeed, we 
feel warranted in going a step further, and regarding the use of a 
as a possessive as a secondary use of the demonstrative a. 


Though the sign of the relative participle in Ku differs from 
that which prevails in the other dialects, yet ni, the sign of the 
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aorist relative participle, is identical with the sign of the inflexion 
Or possessive case, which is also ni. ni, the sign of the negative rela- 
tive participle in Telugu, appears to bear the same relation to ni, a 
sign of the Telugu inflexion. ti, the sign of the preterite relative 
participle in Ku, isthe most commonly used sign of the inflexion in 
Telugu; and the various suffixes of the Telugu aorist relative par- 
ticiple are apparently adjectival formatives, corresponding in origin 
to tz, the sign of the neuter inflexion in the same language. 


Though the use of a relative participle, instead of a relative pro- 
noun, is characteristic of the Scythian tongues, yet both the Turkish 
and the Finnish languages possess a relative pronoun as well. The 
use of such a pronoun seems foreign to the grammatical structure of 
those languages, and is reasonably supposed to have been imitated 
from the usage of languages of the Indo-European stock. It is 
certain that Turkish has been much influenced by Persian; and 
Oriental Turkish, though it has borrowed from Persian a relative 
pronoun, rarely uses it, and ordinarily substitutes for it an appended 
particle of its own, in a genuinely Scythian manner. 


FORMATION OF MOODS. 


The investigation of the structure of the Dravidian verb may 
now be considered as completed; for in each dialect of the family 
the verb has, properly speaking, only one mood, the indicative; and 
the forms which correspond to the conditional, the imperative, and 
the infinitive moods of other languages, are verbal nouns or com- 
pounds, rather than moods. Nevertheless, it is desirable at this 
point to inquire into the manner in which those moods are formed. 


1. The Conditional or Subjunctivee—In most of the Indo-Euro- 
pean languages, and even in Turkish and Finnish, the subjunctive 
is a regularly conjugated mood, distinct from the indicative, with 
pronominal terminations of its own. In the Dravidian languages 
the subjunctive is generally formed by simply post-fixing to dif- 
ferent parts of the verb, either a particle corresponding in meaning 
to si, or ‘if,’ or the conditional forms of the substantive verb, which 
includes the same particle, and which signifies if it be. Different 
particles are used for this purpose in the different dialects, and they 
are not in each dialect suffixed to the same part of the verb; but the 
principle on which they are suffixed, and the use to which they are 
put, are the same in all. 


In Canarese the conditional particle is re. This is supposed by 
Dr Gundert to be abbreviated from dre (Tam, and Mal. aru, a way). 
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He compares Canarese banda-re, when he has come, with Malayalam 
vanna- (v)-Gre, commonly vann’are, literally in the way of his having 
come, that is, in the event of his having come. Classical Tamil is 
vanda-(v)-@ru. re is appended to the relative participle of the pre- 
terite, and that participle being impersonal, the condition applies, 
without change of form, to all persons, numbers, genders, and times 
—e.g.,madida, that did, on receiving this suffix becomes ma@dida-re, 
if (I, thou, he, she, they, &c.) do, did, or shall do. Person, number, 
and gender are expressed by the prefixed pronoun, and time by the 
subsequent finite verb. The use of the relative participle—a form 
which always requires a noun to complete its signification—shows 
that re, whatever be its origin, is regarded as a noun, and that a 
closer rendering of the construction would be in the event of (my, 
your, &c.), doing, more literally in the event that (I, you, &c.), 
have done (so and so). Canarese adds ri or @gyi to the relative 
participle, instead of re, when the sense required is that of although. 
rii is re with the copulative particle 7 annexed: @gyu is agi, having 
been, with the addition of the same a. The use of these participles 
is in perfect agreement with @gilum, &c., in Tamil. 


In Tu]u there are two forms of the conditional; one called by 
Mr Brigel the conditional, the other the subjunctive. The condi- 
tional is a compound tense, formed by appending z, the sign of the 
futuric present, to the perfect participle. Compare maji’de, I have 
made, majt’dve (majt’d-v-e), I should make. There is a negative 
conditional in Tulu, as there is a negative form of every part of the 
verb ; and this negative conditional appears to be formed by insert- 
ing a@ as a particle of negation—e.g., maJt’dvaye (maft’d-v-a-ye), I 
should not make. The subjunctive is formed by adding the particle 
da, if (corresponding to the Tamil-Malayalam #/, al, and apparently, 
like them, a locative in origin), to every person in every tense— 
e.g., malpuve, I make; malpuveda, if I make. The negative of this 
form of the verb inserts the usual j (from the negative #ji) of the 
Tulu—e.g., malpu-jeda, if I do not make. 


The most essential and ancient form of the Telugu conditional 
consists in annexing ina to the ultimate conjugational base—e.g., 
chichina, if (I, thou, he, &c.), should see. This tna appears to be 
identical with the in which is used for the same purpose and in the 
same manner in Tamil; and as the Tamil in is a sign of the locative, 
signifying in or in the event of, so is the Telugu ina or ni apparently 
identical in origin with the na or ni which Telugu uses as a locative. 
In Telugu the various conditional particles which are in ordinary 
use are parts of the substantive verb, more or less regular in form, 
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each of which is used to signify if it be. The particle commonly 
used for this purpose in the higher dialect is @-ni, the conditional 
form of the verb avu, to be or become,—a form weer corresponds 
to the Tamil ay-in, and means, as will be seen, in being— i.e., in the 
event of being. This particle or auxiliary, @-ni, is appended not 
to the verbal or relative participle, but to the personal termina. 
tions of the verb. It may be appended to any tense, as to any 
person ; but whatever tense it is attached to, the time of that tense 
is rendered aoristic, and is determined, as in Canarese, by the con- 
nection, especially by the tense of the succeeding verb. The 
manner in which @éni is postfixed in Telugu exactly corresponds to 
the use that is made of Gyil, agil, dyin, or Gnal in Tamil—e.g., ché- 
sitin’-eni, if I did or do (literally if it be (that) I did), and chési- 
tim’-@ni, if we did or do, are equivalent to the Tamil Seydén-dyin, if 
I did, and Seyddm-dyin, if we did. Some grammarians appear to 
consider this particle identical with @mi, why, and to imply a ques- 
tion; but its resemblance in sound and use to the Tamil dyin, if it 
be, seems too complete to allow of this supposition. 


In the colloquial dialect of Telugu, the conditional particle 
commonly used is simply @, which is suffixed, not to any tense at 
pleasure like @-ni, but only to the preterite, and is not appended, 
as @-ni is, to the personal termination, but to the root of the prete- 
rite, or as I conceive it to be, the old preterite verbal participle— 
e.g.,chést-t-@ or chést-é, if (I, thou, he, &c.) did or do. This @ is 
considered by Mr Clay identical with the interrogative @, interro- 
gative forms being much used in Telugu to express the conditional. 
Did he do it? is equivalent to if he did it? 


Another mode of expressing the conditional mood in the col- 
loquial dialect of Telugu agrees with the Canarese in this, that the 
particles are suffixed to the relative participle. The particles thus 
suffixed are aff-ayite and aff-dyena; the first part of both which 
compounds, aff-u, is a particle of relation meaning so as, as if. apilé 
(ayit-@) is the ordinary conditional of avu, to be, being an empha- 
sised form of ayi-li, the impersonal preterite, or old preterite verbal 
participle of avu. dyen@ is the interrogative form of Gyenu, pro- 
perly ayenu, it was, the third person of the preterite tense of avu, 
literally has it become? Telugu, like Tamil, expresses the mean- 
ing of although by adding the conjunctive particle u to the condi- 
tional particle ina—e.g., chés-ina, if (1) do; chés-ina-(n)-u, al- 
though (I) do(=Tam. Seyd-in, Seyd-in-um). 

In Tamil the most characteristic, and probably the most 
ancient, mode of forming the conditional mood is by affixing the 
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locative case signs il or in to the formed verbal theme—z.¢., tha 
assumed verbal noun which forms the basis of the infinitive and 
the aoristic defective future. Thus, from the formed theme fdg-u, 
going, is formed the infinitive pOg-a, to go, and pdg-um, it will go; 
and from the same base by the addition of the locative il or i, is 
formed the conditional pdg-il or po-gin, if (I, thou, &c.) go. From 
var-u, coming, is formed var-a, infinitive, to come, var-um, it will 
come, and also var-il or var-in, if (I, &c.) come. In like manner, 
from Gg-u, being, is formed the infinitive, @g-a, to become or be, 
ag-um, it will be, and also @g-il, if (I, &c.) be. G@g-in (the equi- 
valent of @g-il) has been softened into @y-in; and this appears to 
be identical in origin and meaning with the Telugu é@-ni referred 
to above, and is subjoined to the personal terminations of verbs in 
the same manner as @-ni. This conditional i or in is undoubtedly 
identical with 2 or in, the Tamil sign of the ablative of motion, 
which is properly a sign of the locative, signifying in, at, or on; 
and of this in, the Telugu equivalent, in accordance with dialectic 
laws, is ni, which is also occasionally used as a locative. This being 
the case, the signification of 4@g-tl or Gy-in is evidently in being, 
i.e., in the event of being; and this is equivalent to the phrase if it 
be. Hence 4Gg-il, @y-in, and @-ni are well suited to be used as con- 
ditional auxiliaries, and appended to the various personal termina- 
tions of verbs. 


The second mode of forming the conditional in Tamil consists 
in the use of the above-mentioned conditional forms of the sub- 
stantive verb, viz., @g-il and 4@y-in (and also a commoner form, 
an-al) as auxiliaries to other verbs; and when thus used they are 
postfixed, like the corresponding Telugu @-ni, to any person of any 
tense—e.g., Seydén-agil, if it be that I did, or if I did, literally in 
the (event of its) being (that) I did; seyvén-agil, if I shall do, 
literally in the (event of its) being (that) I shall do. This mode 
of forming the Tamil conditional, though not confined to the 
classics, is but rarely used in the colloquial dialect: it is chiefly 
used in elegant prose compositions. 


A third form of expressing the sense of a conditional mood in 
Tamil is by appending the particle or noun kal to the past relative 
participle—e.g., Seyda-(k)kal, if (I, &c.) do or did; wwvari olitta- 
(k)kal, if the sea should roar. The conditional form which is most 
commonly used by the vulgar is a corruption of this, viz., Seydakka, 
or even Seydakki; and the Ku conditional also is formed by append- 
ing kka. kal being appended to a relative participle, it is evidently 
to be considered as a noun; and it may either be the crude San- 
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skrit derivative kal (for kal-am), time, used adverbially to signify 
when, a use to which it is sometimes put in Tamil; or, more pro- 
bably, the pure old Dravidian word kal, one of the meanings of 
which is a place. In the Malayalam locative this is abbreviated to 
kal. All nouns of place, when generalised, are capable of being 
used assigns of time. Hence kal, a place, comes to mean when, 
and becomes a means of forming the conditional as readily as il, 
a place. The literal meaning, therefore, of Seyda-(k)kal will be, 
when (I) do or did, a form which will readily take from the context 
a conditional force—e.g., in the following Tamil stanza—‘When you 
have done (Seyda-(k)kal) a good action to any one, say not, ‘When 
will that good action be returned?’’’—it is evident that when you 
have done is equivalent to if you have done. The signification of 
when is still more clearly brought out by the use of kal in connec- 
tion with the future relative participle—e.g., fey(»)un-kal, if (he, 
they, &c.) should do, literally when (they) shall do, or in the time 
when (they) shall do. This mode of expressing the conditional 
mood is exceedingly common in the Tamil poets. 

The fourth Tamil mode of forming the conditional is by suffix- 
ing al to the abbreviated preterite relative participle—e.g., feyd-al, 
if (I, &c.) do. If we looked only at examples like Seyd-al, we might 
naturally suppose @/ to be suffixed to the preterite verbal participle 
($eyd-u), the final u of which is regularly elided before a vowel; 
and this form of the conditional would then perfectly agree with 
the second Telugu mode—e.g., chést-@. If we look, however, at the 
class of verbs which form their preterite int, and their preterite 
relative participle in n-a, we shall find that a/ is added to the rela- 
_tive, not to the verbal participle, and that the two vowels (a and 4) 
are incorporated into one—e.g., the conditional of @g-u, to be, is 
not dg-i-al, but Gn-al, evidently from @n-a (4g-i(n)-a) that was, 
and al. Besides, the verbal participle must be followed by a verb 
or some verbal form; but @/ is a noun, and therefore the partici- 
ple to which it is suffixed must be a relative participle, not a 
verbal one. In colloquial Tamil, a/ is suffixed to impersonal forms 
of the verb alone; but in the higher dialect al, or its equivalent 
el, may be suffixed to any person of any tense—e.g., Seydanei-( y)- 
al, if thou hast done; seyguvén-él, if I shall do, It is also suffixed 
to the relative participle, as I conceive al is in the ordinary dia- 
lect—e.g.,  Seygindra-(v)-al, Seyda-(v)-al, if (I, thou, &c.) should 
do. This seyda-(v)-al of the High Tamil illustrates the origin of 
the more common colloquial form Seyd-al. 

This conditional particle al, whatever its origin, seems to be 
identical with al, the sign of the instrumental case in Tamil. The 
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best supposition. respecting the origin of this particle is that of 
Dr Gundert, who considers it as equivalent to agal, Can. when, 
which is literally a verbal noun from @g-u, to become. @gal is 
capable of becoming al in Tamil, the primitive base of agu being 
a. alis rarely used as a sign of the conditional in the higher dia- 
lect in Tamil, in which kal is generally preferred. 


One form of the conditional mood is expressed by if (¢.g., if 
I do); another is expressed by though, or although (¢.g., though 
I do, or though I have done). This second form of the conditional 
is generally expressed in the Dravidian languages by affixing the 
conjunctive particle to one of the conditional particles already 
referred to. Thus, in Tamil, geyd-@l signifies if (I, &c.) do; whilst 
Seyd-al-um signifies though (I, &c.) do. um, the conjunctive or 
copulative particle, having the sense of even, as well as that of 
and—the literal meaning of this phrase is even if (I) do. The 
same particle um is affixed to the preterite verbal participle to 
bring out a preterite signification—e.g., fon um, though (I, &c.) 
did, literally even having done. 


2. The Imperativee—In the Dravidian languages the second 
person singular of the imperative is generally identical with the 
root or theme of the verb. This is so frequently the case, that it 
may be regarded as a characteristic rule of the language. In a few 
instances in Tamil there is a slight difference between the impera- 
tive and the verbal theme; but those instances scarcely constitute 
even an apparent exception to the general rule, for the difference 
is caused not by the addition of any particle to the root, for the 
purpose of forming the imperative, but merely by the softening 
away of the formative suffix or the final consonant of the theme, 
for the sake of euphony—e.g., var-u, to Come, takes for its impera- 
tive va, Tel. ra; the plural (or honorific singular) of which is in 
High Tamil vammin, in Telugu rammu. 

It has been shown that there is a class of Tamil verbs which 
form their transitives by doubling the initial consonant of the sign 
of tense. Such verbs also, however, use the simple unformed 
theme as their imperative, and, in so far as that mood is con- 
cerned, make no_ distinction, except in connection, between tran- 
sitives and intransitives. Thus, ked-u is either spoil or be spoiled, 
according to the connection, whilst every other part of the verb 
takes a form suited to its signification—e.g., the infinitive of the 
intransitive is ked-a, that of the transitive kedukk-a, Telugu, on 
the other hand, generally makes a distinction between the impe- 
rative of the transitive and that of the intransitive—e.g., whilst. 
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the intransitive be spoiled, is chedu, the transitive is not also 
chedu, but cheruchu (for cheduchu), a form which would be 
kedukku in Tamil. A large number of Telugu verbs use as their 
verbal theme, not the ultimate root, but a species of verbal noun 
ending in chu, pu, or mpu. This accounts for the presence of chu, 
which is in itself a formative, in the imperative cheruchu, and not 
only in the imperative, but through all the moods and tenses of 
the Telugu verb. The Tamil uses the equivalent verbal noun 
(ending in kku) as the base of its transitive infinitive, and of the 
third person singular neuter of the future or aorist of its transi- 
tive—e.g., kedukk-a, to spoil, and kedukk-um, it will spoil; but 
in every other part of the verb it uses the root alone (including 
only the inseparable formative, if there be one) as its inflexional 
theme. Hence it is easier to ascertain the primitive, true root of 
a verb in Tamil than in Telugu. 

The particle mu or mi, is often added to the inflexional base 
of the verb, or verbal theme, to form the imperative in Teluen, 
The same practice obtains in Ku; and even in Tamil, md is some- 
times suffixed to the singular of the imperative—only, however, in 
the classical dialect. In Telugu, nevertheless, as in Tamil, the 
verbal theme is more commonly used as the imperative without 
the addition of any such particle; and it stems probable that mu 
or mi, the only remaining relic of some lost root, is added as an 
intensitive or precative, like the Tamil én—e.g., ké]-én, Oh do 
hear. andi, which is added to the root in Telugu to form the 
second person plural of the imperative, is the vocative of an obso- 
lete noun, sirs (used honorifically to mean sir); and the other 
signs of the same part of the verb in Telugu (di, udi, and udu or 
‘ du), are evidently abbreviations of andi. 

' The second person plural of the imperative in Canarese is 
substantially identical with the second person plural of the future 
tense—e.g., madiri, do ye, maduviri or madiri, ye will do. The 
neuter participial noun of the future tense, it will do, or it is a 
thing to be done, is also optionally used for the imperative both 
in the singular and plural. In the classical dialect the most 
common plural imperative is formed by adding im, probably a 
fragment of nim, the pronoun of the second person plural, to the 
root—¢.g., baj-im, live ye, ifi- (y) -im, descend ye. Tul]u forms its 
imperative from the future form of the verb in both numbers by 
appending Ja to the future in the singular and le in the plural— 
é.g., ma[pula, make thou, majpule, make ye. Dr Gundert identi- 
fiés this / with /@ (corresponding in meaning to the Tamil um), 
the conjunctive particle of the Tu]u. 
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The imperative of the second person plural in colloquial 
Tamil is identical in form, and possibly in origin, with the aroistic 
future ending in um—e.g., compare Sey (y) -um, it will do, with 
Sey (y) -um, do ye; var-um, it will flourish, with va@r-um, flourish 
ye. This form is used honorifically for the singular, and if this 
use of um is derived directly from the use of the same particle as 
a sign of the future, it would naturally have been used originally 
for both numbers indiscriminately. I have no doubt that the 
imperative second person in classical Tamil, to which we shall 
come presently, was originally a future; but there is some diffi- 
culty in the way of concluding the um of the colloquial imperative 
to be identical with the futuric um. The futuric um is appended, 
as has been shown, not to the ultimate root of the verb, but to the 
inflexional base, originally, I conceive, an abstract verbal noun; 
whereas the um of the second person imperative is generally ap- 
pended directly to the root. This difference does not show itself 
in those verbs of which the unchanged root itself is used as the in- 
flexional base, such as the two verbs Sey and var, just adduced; but 
it appears in that large class of verbs which harden their formatives. 
Thus, destroy ye is ked’-um; but it will destroy is not ked’-um, but 
kedukk-um: be ye is ireum, but it will be is not ir-um, but irukk-um. 
Though, therefore, um may be, ‘and I have no doubt is, the same um 
in both cases; yet in the imperative, as in the personal pronouns, 
it seems to be used*as a sign of plurality, whilst in the future tense 
it conveys the meaning of the future. A connection may perhaps 
be traced between these meanings. um always appears to retain its 
original force as a conjunctive particle; but in the case of the pro- 
nouns (and probably in that of the second person imperative), it 
conjoins person to person—that is, it pluralises, whilst in the future 
tense of the verb (properly, as has been shown, a continuative 
tense), it conjoins a present or future action to the past. 


The plural imperative of the classical dialect of Tamil is formed 
by appending to the root the particle min, which assumes sometimes 
the more fully developed, or doubly pluralised, shape of minir. This 
particle cannot be explained from Tamil alone, but a flood of light 
is thrown upon it by Malayalam. In Malayalam the plural impera- 
tive is formed after the plan of the first future, both in Tamil and 
Malayalam, by appending to the root a particle which has for its 
initial letter v, m, or p, according to the connection. Compare the 
Tamil and Malayalam future participle varu-van, about to come, 
with the Malayalam imperative varu-vin, come ye; kan-man, about 
to see, with kanmin, see ye; kéj-pan, about to hear, with kej-pin, 
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hear ye. It is clearfrom this that the imperative is built upon the 
future, and indeed that it differs from it only by changing the final 
an to in. The Tamil future participle uses b instead of m, after 
nasals; on the other hand it uses m alone in other connections, 
whereas Malayalam uses v, m, or p—e.g., for the Malayalam kéJ- 
pin, classical Tamil uses kén-min. A form of the negative impera- 
tive occasionally found in the Tamil poets agrees with Malayalam in 
using p; it is arpir (al-pir), be not. We are therefore warranted in 
concluding that the Malayalam and classical Tamil plural impera- 
tive is formed by adding im to the future tense, or, perhaps it may 
be said, by changing @n to in. This in (ir, in arpir, as above) appears 
to be a relic of the plural pronoun of the second person, as I have 
supposed the corresponding classical Canarese im to be. Whatever 
their origin, the Tamil and Malayalam in and the classical Canarese 
im appear to be identical. 


The possibility of the future forming the basis of the impera- 
tive is well illustrated by the example of the Hebrew. Gesenius 
(*‘ Hebrew Grammar ’’) says, ‘* The chief form of the imperative is 
the same that lies also at the basis of the future, and which, when 
viewed as an infinitive, is likewise allied to the noun.”’ 


3. The Infinitive.—It has been customary in Dravidian gram- 
mars, especially to Telugu, to call various verbal] nouns infinitives ; 
as the infinitive in ufa, the infinitive in adam-u, and the infinitive in 
édi. This use of terms is not sufficiently discriminative; for though 
each of those forms may be used with the force of a quasi infinitive 
in certain connections, yet the first two are properly verbal nouns, 
and the third is a participial noun. Each is capable of being regu- 
larly declined, and each possesses a plural. The Telugu padu-fa is 
identical with the Tamil padu-dal, suffering; whilst the infinitive 
proper, to suffer, is in both languages pad-a. I have no doubt that 
the true infinitive was originally a verbal noun also (as in the 
Scythian languages it is always found to be), and this origin of the 
Dravidian infinitive will, I think, be proved in the sequel; but the 
usus loguendi of grammatical nomenclature requires that the term 
infinitive should be restricted to those verbal nouns which have 
ceased to be declined, which are destitute of a plural, and which 
are capable of being used absolutely. 

In Malayaiam the future verbal participle van, man, or pan is 
much used, as in classical Tamil, in a manner closely resembling 
the use of the infinitive. There is a true infinitive however in a, 
identical with that of the Tamil, though in less common use. The 
Dravidian infinitive, properly so called, is generally formed by 
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suffixing a to to the verbal theme. This is invariably the mode in 
which the infinitive is formed in Telugu—e.g., chéy-a, to do. Ordinarily 
in Tamil and Canarese the infinitive is formed in the same manner; 
but a verbal noun is also much used in Canarese as an infinitive, 
with the dative case-sign understood, or expressed—e.g., instead of 
mad-a, to do, they often say, ma@d-al-ke (in the colloquial dialect 
mad-ali-kke), for doing, or (without the case-sign) ma@d-al or mad-alu, 
doing or to do. Similar constructive infinitives are often used in 
classical Tamil also, instead of the true infinitive in a—e.g., Sollarku 
(follel-ku), for saying, and Sollal, saying, with the sign of the 
dative understood, instead of oll-a, to say. There is also another 
infinitive or honorific imperative in ga or ya which is much used in 
classical Tamil and Malayaélam—e.g., ari-ga, to know, or mayest 
(thou) know, va@ri-ya, mayest thou flourish, a form which will be 
inquired into presently. Notwithstanding these apparent exceptions 
ais to be considered as the regular and most ancient sign of the 
infinitive in all the Dravidian dialects except the Gond and the 
Tulu, The Gond infinitive is. formed by appending Glle or ille to 
the root—e.g., hand-alle, to go, ke-ille, to call. This form of the 
infinitive is evidently identical with the infinitive in al, which is 
used as an infinitive, but is properly a verbal noun, in Canarese 
and classical Tamil. In Tamil, verbal nouns occasionally end in i, 
though al is much more common—e.g., vey-il, sunshine, literally, a 
burning, from vey, to burn. Tulu as usual takes a course of its own, 
both as to the number and variety of its infinitives, and as to the 
formatives it uses. It has a first infinitive, a present, an imperfect, 
and a perfect, all formed by appending ni to the participles, and a 
second infinitive, or supine, formed by appending ere—e.g., biruni, 
to fall, burtnt, to have been falling, birudini, to have fallen ; supine 
biriyere, to fall. Each of these infinitives is furnished also with a 
negative, but these negative infinitives are formed by means of the 
infinitives of the substantive verb appended as auxiliaries to the 
negative participle—e.g., from burande, perf. participle, having not 
fallen, is formed birande ittini, not to have fallen. 


Professor Max Muller, noticing that the majority of Tamil infi- 
nitives terminate in ka, supposed this ka to be identical in origin 
with ko, the dative-accusative case-sign of the Hindi, and concluded 
that the Dravidian infinitive was the accusative of a verbal noun. 
It is true that the Sanskrit infinitive and Latin supine in tum is 
correctly regarded as an accusative, and that our English infinitive 
to do is the dative of a verbal noun; it is also true that the Dravi- 
dian infinitive is a verbal noun in origin, and never altogether loses 
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that character ; nevertheless, the supposition that the final ka of 
most Tamil infinitives isin any manner connected with ku, the sign 
of the Dravidian dative, or kd, the Hindi dative-accusative, is 
inadmissible. A comparison of various classes of verbs and of the 
various dialects shows that the ka in question proceeds from a 
totally different origin. 


The Tamil infinitive terminates in ga (g-a) only in those cases 
in which the verbal theme ends ina formative gu (g-u); and in many 
instances in which g appears in the infinitive (as in the verbal theme) 
in the ordinary dialect, v replaces it in the poets—e.g., nOga, to be 
pained, is not so much used by the classics as nOva. ppa is also used 
in the higher dialect instead of kka—e.g., nadappa, to walk, for 
nadakka. ‘These interchanges of the formative consonant, which is 
the termination of the verbal theme, and to which the infinitival a 
is added, are in perfect agreement with Telugu; and form both it 
is apparent that a alone isthe sign of the infinitive. Tamil verbs 
ending in the formative g-uw are intransitives; and when they are 
converted into transitives, the formative is doubled for the purpose 
of denoting the increased intensity of signification. In such cases 
the formative g-u is converted into kk-u; and, accordingly, the infi- 
nitive of all such verbs ends in kk-a. 


Thus, the verb f6, to go, takes gu for its intransitive formative 
and hence its verbal theme is f6d-gu; from which is formed the 
aoristic future pOg-um, it will go, the verbal noun fog-al, going, and 
the infinitive pOg-a, to go. The corresponding transitive verb is 
p0-kku, to drive away (gu being converted into kku); and from this 
is formed in like manner podkk-um, it will drive away, and also the 
infinitive pokk-a, to drive away. In some instances the intransitive 
shape of the verb has no formative; and when it is converted into a 
transitive, the initial consonant of the tense-sign is hardened and 
doubled—i.e., gir becomes kkir, d or nd becomes ¢t, and v or 6 
becomes pp. In such instances the verbal theme on which the infi- 
nitive is constructed takes the double formative, kk-u—e.g., compare 
vajar-a, to grow, with vajar-kk-a, to rear. This formative (kk), 
however, appears not only in the infinitive, but also in the aoristic 
future vafar-kk-um, it will rear. A very large number of Tamil 
verbs, including many transitives, have no formative termination 
whatever; and the infinitive of such verbs is formed by simply 
suffixing a to the root—e.g., vdr-a, to flourish, and ka@n-a, to see. In 
the event of the root of a verb of this class ending in 7 or ¢, y is 
inserted between the root and the sign of the infinitive—e.g., agi- 
(y)-a, to know ; adei-(y)-a, to obtain. This », however, is clearly 
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euphonic. When an intransitive root is converted into a transitive 
by annexing ti-u to the root—e.g., tar-tt-u, to lower, the infinitive 
simply elides the euphonic u, and suffixes a—e g., tar-tt-a. 

From a comparison of these instances, it appears certain that a 
alone is the normal suffix of the Tamil infinitive, and that the g or kk 
which so often appears, belongs to the formative of the verbal theme 
—not to any supposititious case-sign. What then is the origin of the 
infinitival suffix ga, which is occasionally used in classical Tamil— 
e.2., ari-ga, to know, instead of the ordinary ari(y)-a; and Sev-ga, 
to do, instead of fey(y)-a? This form is chiefly used as an optative, 
or as conveying a wish or polite command—e.g., ni ari-ga, mayest 
thou know! It does not follow, however, from this, that it would be 
correct to regard it as a form of the imperative originally; for the 
ordinary infinitive in a is often used by the poets in the same manner, 
and not unfrequently even by the peasants. I am persuaded 
that the g of ga issimply the usual formative g or g-u of verbal 
nouns. The same formative g is found to be used by the poets in 
connection with other parts also of the very verbs which are given 
as examples of this rule. Thus, not only is ari-ga to know, used 
instead of ari-()-a, but ari.g-il-ir, you know not, instead of ari- 
-y-ileir, or ari-(y)-ir; and just as Se y-ga, to do, is used instead 
of Sey(y)-a, so we find Sey-gu-v-én, I will do, instead of Sey-v-én. 
The g which makes its appearance in these instances, is in its 
origin the formative g-u, as appears by the second example ; but 
has come to be used rather for euphony than any other cause. It 
is also to be noticed that the formative gu, may be appended to any 
verbal root whatever, as a fulcrum to the inflexional forms, pro- 
vided only that the euphony is improved by it, or that the prosody 
requires it. This view of the origin of the ga in question is con- 
firmed by the evidence of Malayalam, for in that dialect ga is the 
formative of verbal nouns, answering to the Tamil gei e.g., 
chey-ga, a doing, and yet the very same form is used as a polite 
imperative—e.g., nt chey-ga (Tam. Sey-ga), mayest thou do! Here 
we see not only a verbal noun used as an imperative, but we see 
the infinitive of one dialect treated as a verbal noun in another. 
The Tamil verbal noun which directly answers to the Malayalam 
chey-ga, a doing, is Seygei; and Sey-ga in Tamil has ceased to be 
used as a verbal noun, and been restricted to the use of an infini- 
tive and imperative; but it is evident from the identity of both 
with the Malayalam chey-ga, that both are verbal nouns in origin. 
The Malayalam chey-ga is regularly declined—e.g., chey-ga( 9) -al, 
through the doing. We thus come back to the conclusion that a, 
not ga, is the true infinitival suffix of the Tamil. 
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On examining the Telugu, we shall find that the only sign of the 
infinitive recognised by that language is a. The various formatives 
which, as we have seen, are inserted between the Tamil verbal root 
and the suffixes of the infinitive, form in Telugu part of the verbal 
theme itself, and are found not only in one or two connections, but 
in every mood and tense of the verb, including the imperative. In 
Telugu, therefore, the only difference between the imperative and 
the infinitive is, that the latter elides the enunciative u of the former, 
and substitutes for it its own distinctive suffix a. Thus, whilst the 
imperative of the verb to open, is in Tamil ¢ira, and the infinitive 
ti ra-kk-a; the formative kk which appears in the Tamil infinitive 
and which might be supposed to form part of the infinitival suffix, 
appears in Telugu (in its dialectically softened form of ch) not only 
in the infinitive, but also in the imperative and throughout the verb— 
eg., tera-ch-a, infinitive, to open; tera-ch-u, imperative, open thou. 
At the same time, the Telugu sign of the dative case ku or ki is never 
softened into ch in any connection; consequently, there is no possi- 
bility of connecting the Telugu sign of the infinitive with that of the 
dative. Moreover, the formative ch is often replaced, especially in 
the imperative and infinitive, by p—e.g., nadu-p-a, infinitive, to 
waik, instead of nadu-ch-a corresponding to the colloquial Tam, 
nada-kk-a, and the classical Tam. nada-pp-a, of which the impera- 
tive and also the theme is nada. Hence, it cannot be doubted that 
the Tamil g and kk, and the corresponding Telugu ch and 4, alter- 
nating (after 7) with fich and mp, are merely formatives, without 
any special connection with the suffix of the infinitive, which is a 
alone. In most instances in Canarese the formatives referred to 
_ above are discarded altogether, and the a which constitutes the sign 
of the infinitive is suffixed to the crude verbal root. Thus, whilst 
the verb ir-u, to be, takes iru-kk-a for its infinitive in Tamil, the 
simpler and evidently more primitive Canarese infinitive is tr-a. 


Origin of the Infinitive suffix ‘a’.—I conceive that we may safely 
identify this a with the demonstrative base. We have seen that 
most of the formatives of nouns were originally demonstratives, 
appended to nouns for the sake of emphasis. To this class belongs 
especially the formative am (a +m), which sometimes assumes the 
shape of an (a+ n),and also that of al (a+ /). We have seen that 
al, that, and al, not, appear to have been derived from a, al being 
the secondary form constituting the word a substantive, and a the 
primitive base. The same explanation seems perfectly to suit the 
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infinitive in a or al; and whether the negative a may safely be 
derived from the demonstrative a or not, I can see no reason for 
thinking it improbable that the a which forms the suffix of the 
infinitive, and which is consequently to be regarded as the forma- 
tive of a verbal noun, was originally identical with the demon- 


strative. 


There cannot be any doubt, I think, that al, the alternative 
suffix of the infinitive, is a secondary form of a. 


Use of the Infinitivee—By Tamil grammarians it is defined to be 
‘the verbal participle common to the three tenses”; but if we look 
at its force and use, we shall discover, I think, conclusive reasons 
for regarding it as a verbal or participial noun. It is not only used 
as in other languages to denote a purpose or end—e.g., var-a (S$) 
Sollu, tell (him) to come—but also in such connections as the fol- 
lowing :—(1l.) The majority of Dravidian adverbs are infinitives 
of neuter verbs—e.g., he knocked down, would be in Telugu pada 
gottenu, in Tamil vira (t) ta]ji-nan; in which phrases down means 
to fall—z.e.,so as to fall. Through the same idiom 4g-a, the infini- 
tive of the verb to become (in Tel. k@ or g@), is ordinarily added 
to nouns of quality to convert them into adverbs—e.g., nandr’-aga, 
Tam. well, from nandr-u, good, and d@g-a, to become. (2.) The 
infinitive is elegantly used with an imperative signification (in 
accordance with the Hebrew idiom), or rather as an optative, see- 
ing that it conveys a wish rather than a command—e.g., ni var-a 
(more frequently var-g-a or va@ri-y-a), mayest thou flourish! The 
infinitive of the verb to be also regularly forms an optative, or 
polite imperative, by being annexed to the future tense of any 
verb—e.g., Seyvay-aga, mayest thou do, from Seyvay, thou wilt 
do, and aga, to become, literally may it be (that) thou wilt do. 
(3) It is used as a kind of ablative absolute—e.g., porudu vidind’ 
irukk-a, @n tingugiray, Tam., the sun having arisen, why sleepest 
thou? In this instance, widind’ irukk-a (literally to be—having 
risen) is in the perfect tense; but irukk-a is not preterite infini- 
tive, but is the ordinary or aorist infinitive of the verb ir-u, to be. 
(4.) A-series of infinitives is often elegantly used, somewhat as in 
Latin, to express minor actions that take place contemporaneously 
with the principal action—e.g., they would say in Tamil mugil 
erumba (whilst the clouds were rising), vanam iruj-a whilst the 
sky was gathering blackness), marei porindu pey(y)a (whilst the 
rain was falling abundantly), arar tiru-vira nadatti-narga] (the 
villagers celebrated their sacred festival). (5.) The reduplication 
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of any infinitive expresses exactly the force of the Latin gerund in 
do—e.g., pOg-a pog-a, balan -koJJum, vires acquirit eundo; more 
closely, as it goes—as it goes (literally to go—to go) it gathers 
strength. 


These illustrations prove that the Dravidian infinitive has the 
force of a gerund or verbal participle, or of a verbal noun, as well 
as that of the infinitive properly so called. The examples adduced 
are all from Tamil, but parallel examples could easily be adduced 
from each of the other dialects. 


Much use is made in Tamil of a verbal or participial noun end- 
ing in dal—e.g., alei-dal, a wandering, from alei, to wander; muri- 
dal, a breaking, from muri, to break. In Canarese the final / of 
those and similar verbal nouns is unknown—e.g., ale-ta, a wander- 
ing; mura-ta, a breaking. In Telugu also such nouns end in a 
alone, without /—e.g., compare the Tamil méy-(t)tal, pasturage, 
with the corresponding Telugu mét-a; chét-a, Tel. an act, with 
Sey-dal, Tam.; and nada-ta, Tel. walk, conduct, with nada-(t) tal, 
Tam. Even in Tamil also, nada-(t)tei (Mal. nada-tta) alternates 
with nada-(t)tal. 


It has already been stated that the verbal noun in al, with or 
without the dative case-sign, is used instead of the infinitive in a 
in both dialects of Canarese and in classical Tamil. In Gond also, 
it has been shown that one of the signs of the infinitive is Glle, 
amplified from al—e.g., aidlle, to be, which is evidently identical 
with the Tamil verbal noun @gal, being—a form often used in the 
higher dialect as an infinitive. Now, as the Dravidian infinitive 
undoubtedly partakes of the character of a participial or verbal 
noun, and is considered by the native grammarians as a verbal parti- 
ciple or gerund of the three tenses, as it is certain that it is inti- 
mately associated with a verbal noun in al, one of the most charac- 
teristic in the language, and which denotes not the abstract idea 
of the verb, but the act; and as a/ in other connections has been 
found to be amplified from a, we seem to be justified in coming to 
the conclusion that a, the infinitive suffix, is the basis of the a/ in 
question, and, consequently, that ag-a, to be, is simply an older 
and purer form of @g-al, being. 


There is a remarkable, but probably accidental, resemblance to 
the Dravidian infinitive in al, in the Armenian, in which / is the 
infinitive suffix—e.g., ber-e-l, to carry (compare Tam.  por-al, 
bearing or to bear); ta-l, to give (compare Tam. fa (r) -al, giving or 
to give, imperative, ¢@). 
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Dravidian verbal nouns divide themselves into two classes— 
viz., participial nouns, which are formed from the relative parti- 
ciple of each tense, and retain the time of the tense to which they 
belong, and verbal nouns, properly so called, which are always 
formed directly from the theme, and are indeterminate in point of 
time. 


1. Participial Nouns.—The greater number of nouns of this 
class are formed by suffixing the demonstrative pronouns, or their 
terminations, to the present and preterite relative participles—e.g., 
from Seygira, that does (the present relative participle of Sey, to 
do), is formed Seygira- (v) -an, he that does; seygirae (v) -af, she 
that does, &c. In like manner, from the past relative participle 
Seyda, that did, is formed Seyda- (v) -an, he that did; seyda- (v)-a], 
she that did, &c.; and by simply adding the appropriate termina- 
tions, participial nouns of any number or gender (but always of 
the third person only) may be made at pleasure. A similar series 
of future participial nouns exists, or may be constructed if required 
—e.g., Oduvan, he who will read, or who is accustomed to read. 
The Tamil future in ov or p is destitute of a relative participle; but 
its existence is implied in that of future participial nouns, like 
pOva-du, that which will go, and ka@nba- (v) -an, he who will see, 
and must have ended like the future relative participle of the Cana- 


rese, in va or pa. The Tamil aoristic future in um, though a rela- — 


tive participle as well as a future tense, forms no participial nouns, 
probably in consequence of um being in reality a conjunctive parti- 
cle, not a true suffix of relation. Negative participial nouns of each 
number and gender are formed exactly like the affirmative parti- 
cipial nouns, by suffixing the various demonstrative terminations 
to the negative, instead of the affirmative, relative participle. These 
participial nouns are declined like other nouns; nevertheless, being 
parts of the verbs, they have the same power of governing nouns 
as the verbs to which they belong—e.g., vitfet (k) kattinavanukku, 
to him who built the house. In these respects all the Dravidian 
dialects are so perfectly agreed that it is needless to multiply quo- 
tations. 


There is a peculiarity about the words used as neuter partici- 
pial nouns in Tamil which requires to be noticed. Each of them is 
used in three different signiffications, viz.—as the third person 
neuter of the verb, as a neuter relative-participial noun, and as a 
verbal-participial noun. Thus Seygiradu in the first connection 
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means it does; in the second, that which does; in the third, the 
doing or todo. I have termed it in the third connection ‘a verbal- 
participial noun,” to distinguish it from the ordinary verbal nouns, 
which are formed from the theme, not from participles, and from 
which the idea of time is excluded. It is a verbal noun in use, 
though participial in origin. I am persuaded that of these three 
senses the original and most correct one is the last—viz., that of 
the verbal-participial noun; for the relative-participial noun ought 
by analogy to be sepgira- (v)-adu, not Sepgiz-adu; and whilst it is 
certain that a participial or verbal noun might easily be used as 
the third person neuter of the verb, in accordance with the analogy 
of many other languages, it is difficult to see how the third person 
neuter of the verb could come to be used so regularly as it is asa 
verbal-participial noun. This species of participial noun, though 
neuter or without personality, includes the idea of time. It has 
three forms, in accordance with the present, the past, and the future 
tenses of the verb—e.g., Seygiradu, the doing; Seydadu, the having 
done; and Seyvadu, the being about to do. Each of these forms 
may be pluralised, as far as usage permits, when it is used as the 
third person neuter of the verb, or as a relative-participial noun; 
but when used abstractly as a verbal-participial noun it is not 
pluralised. The participial noun formed from the future is one of 
the most commonly used forms of the verbal noun in Canarese— 
e.g., ifiyu-v-adu, or ifivu-du, the act of descending, from ijt, to 
descend. 


Words of this kind have sometimes been called infinitives; and 
it is true that they may generally be rendered in the infinitive on 
translating them into English—e.g., appadi seygiradu sari (yy) alla, 
Tam. (it is) not right to do so. But this is simply because the 
English infinitive itself is sometimes used as a verbal noun, and 
to do is equivalent to the participial noun, the doing. The phrase 
might be more closely rendered, the doing thus (is) not right. 
Verbal nouns of this class become more allied to infinitives when 
they are put in the dative—e.g., seygiradu-kku, for the doing—i.e., 
to do. As the pronoun adu becomes in construction adan, so Sey- 
giradan-ku, euphonically Seygiradar-ku, is more common in writ- 
ten compositions, and considered more elegant, than Seygiradu-kku. 


Tamil and Malayalam alone possess an abstract relative-parti- 
cipial noun, expressing in the form of a declinable participle the 
abstract idea denoted by the affirmative verb. It is formed by 
appending mei (Mal. ma), the suffix of abstracts, to the present or 
preterite relative participe of any verb—e.g., from irukkindr-a, 
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‘that is’ (the present relative participle of iru, to be), by the addi- 
tion of mei, Tamilians form itrukkindra-mei, being. Negative nouns 
of this description are also formed in Tamil by appending mez to 
the negative relative participle—e.g., ird-mei, the not being. These 
negative participial abstracts are in more common use in Tamil 
than the affirmatives, and are as largely used in Malayalam and 
Telugu as in Tamil. The use of the Tamil affirmative mez is con- 
fined to classical compositions; but the abstract appellative nouns 
which are formed by annexing me to the crude verbal theme (e.g., 
poru-mei, patience, from foru, to bear) are much used even in the 
colloquial dialect of Tamil, as well as in Malayalam and all the 
other dialects in a slightly altered shape. The relative-participial 
noun in mei, whilst it is declined like a noun, has the governing 
power of a verb; but the corresponding appellative in mei has the 
force of a substantive only. 


The Tamil suffix me: is ma in Malayalam, me in Canarese, mi 
in Telugu. In several of the Scythian tongues we find a suffix used 
which bears a considerable resemblance to this. The suffix of the 
participial noun in Finnish is ma or ma: in Esthonian ma is the 
suffix of the infinitive: supines are formed in Finnish by suffixing 
man: the Turkish infinitival suffix is mak or mek. We may also 
compare with this Dravidian me or mei, the old Greek infinitive in 
kev (men), and such nouns as qwoiy-na (poi@-ma), Sea-y~0-s (des- 
mo-s), and oXwo-yn" (schis-mé@), each of which exhibits an old par- 
ticipial suffix. 


2. Verbal Nouns.—Dravidian verbal nouns are indeterminate 
with respect to time, being formed, not from participles, but from 
the verbal root or the formed theme; and they express the act, not 
the abstract idea, of the verb to which they belong, and hence are 
called by Tamil grammarians foril peyar, nouns of operation or 
employment. Verbal nouns are carefully to be distinguished from 
verbal derivatives or substantives derived from verbs. The latter, 
though derived from verbs, are used merely as nouns; whereas the 
verbal noun, properly so called (like the participial noun), is 
construed asa verb. Asa noun it can be used as the nominative 
of a sebsequent verb; and as a verb it may be preceded by a 
nominative of its own, and may govern a noun in case. In several 
Dravidian grammars written by Europeans this distinction has not 
been attended to; and Tamil derivative nouns like nadei or nadappu, 
walk, have been classed with verbal nouns like nadakkei, nadake 
kudal, and nadakkal, walking. Though, however, each of these 
words may be translated ‘walking,’ the first two are simply substan- 
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tives; and and adjectives, not adverbs, must be used to qualify them ; 
whereas naduk kudal, the corresponding noun of operation, is a true 
verbal noun, and is qualified by adverbs, precisely as the verb it- 
self, nada, to walk, would be. This, we can say nidi (y) ay nadak- 
kudal, acting or walking justly; but we could not use the adverb 
nidi () ay to qualify either nadappu or nadei. It would be neces- 
sary to qualify those words by the adjectival form nidi (y) @na, there 
being nearly the same difference between nadappu and nadakkudal 
that there is in English between behaviour and behaving. 

A verbal noun in get or kkei is often used in Tamil—e.g., iruk- 
kei, the being; seygei, the doing; but though this is used as a verbal 
noun—eg., appadi irukkei- (y) -al, seeing that it is so, more literally 
through its being so, yet the forms which are most commonly used 
as verbal nouns, and which have the best claim to that character, 
are those which terminate in al—e.g., Sey (y) al, or Sey-dal, doing; 
nadakkal, or nadakkudal, walking. Whether the suffix appended be 
al or dal, it is generally suffixed, not to the crude root, but to the 
formed verbal theme—i.e., to that which forms the basis of the 
infinitive and of the aoristic future—e.g., the verbal noun that is 
formed from ir-u, to be, is not ir-al, but iru-kk-al, being; and from 
nad-a, to walk, is formed not na-d-al, but nada-kk-al. Notwith- 
standing this, al or dal is sometimes added directly to the ultimate 
base—e.g., not only have we fdg-al or pdgu-dal, going, but also 
po-dal; and not only @g-al or dgu-dal, becoming, but also @-dal. 
Probably, however, in these instances the right explanation is, that 
the formative g of pO-gu and @-gu has been softened by use. The d 
of dal is clearly a formative of the same character and force as the 
g of get or kkei; and this is proved by the circumstance that the d 
is doubled and converted into ¢¢ when the verb becomes a transitive 
instead of an intransitive, or when euphonic considerations require 
—e.g., comp. kugei-dal, intransitive, a being curtailed, with kurei- 
ttal, transitive, a curtailing. It is evident that this d is not intended 
in any way to denote the preterite tense; for the verbal noun in dal 
is as indeterminate with respect to time as that in al or that in get, 
kkei; and the corresponding Telugu forms are fa and dam-u—e.g., 
chéyu-ta, or chésu-fa, or more commonly chéya-dam-u, doing, The 
distinction which has been shown to exist between verbal nouns, 
properly so called, generally ending in al, and derivative nouns, 
furnishes, I conceive, some confirmation of the hypothesis that al, 
the Tamil suffix of verbal nouns, is a secondary form of a, the sign 
of the infinitive. It is remarkable that / or al is used also in Mon- 
golian as a formative of verbal nouns—e.g., ¢hdal, ability, from 
chidahu, to be able. 

D. 69 
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3. Derivative Nouns or Verbal Derivatives.—It seems scar- 
cely necessary to enter into the investigation of the formatives of 
verbal derivatives, or substantives derived from verbs, most of 
those formatives being merely euphonic, and their number in the 
various dialects, particularly in Tamil, being very great. It may 
be desirable, however, to direct the reader’s attention to the more 
characteristic and interesting modes in which the Dravidian 
languages from nouns of this class.’ 

(i.) The first class of derivative nouns (if indeed it is cor- 
rect to consider them as derivatives) consists in those that are 
identical with verbal themes—e.g., compare katt-u, a tie, and katt-u, 
to tie. 

(ii.) Some verbal themes become nouns by the doubling and 
hardening of the final consonant—e.g., eruti-u, a letter, from 
erud-u, to write; patt-u, a song, from pad-u, to sing. This is 
especially a Tamil method of forming derivative nouns, for some 
of the corresponding Telugu nouns are formed differently; and 
where they do resemble the Tamil, the resemblance consists only 
in the hardening, and not also in the doubling, of the final 
consonant—e.g., pata, Tel. a song, from pad-u, to sing. Telugu 
differs also from Tamil in changing the final or enunciative u of 
the verbal root into a. Campare @f-a, play (Tam. @ff-u), from ad-u, 
to play. The Tamil mode of doubling, as well as hardening, the 
final consonant, seems most in accordance with Dravidian analogy; 
for it is when a sonant is doubled that it is naturally converted 
into a surd, and when it is not doubled, it should be pronounced 
as a sonant. 

It is remarkable now many purposes are served by the 
doubling of Dravidian final consonants. (i) It places substantives 
in an adjectival relation to succeeding substantives; (ii) it con- 
verts intransitive verbs into transitives; (iii) it forms a sign of 
the preterite tense; and (iv) it forms derivative nouns from verbal 
themes. 

(iii) A very interesting mode of forming derivatives is that 
of lengthening the included vowel of monosyllabic verbal roots— 
e.g., in Tamil, from pad-u, to suffer, comes pa@d-u, suffering; from 
min, to glitter, comes min, a star. Nor is this method found only 
in the classics : it appears in words of the most familiar class—e.g., 
nakk-u, the tongue, from nakk-u, to lick. Tamil simply lengthens 
the root vowel in forming derivatives of this class, and leaves the 
final consonant unchanged; but Telugu and Canarese harden the 
final consonant, in addition to lengthening the root vowel—e.g., 
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from pad-u, to suffer, they form not pdad-u, but paft-u, suffering. 
See the section on ‘‘ Roots.” 


4. Abstract nouns are formed from verbal themes by  suffixing 
mei—e.g., poru-mei, endurance, from fporu, to bear. The same 
suffix forms abstracts also from nouns of quality or relation and 
pronominals—e.g., peru-mei, greatness, from per-u, great, and tan- 
met, nature, quality, from fan, self, literally selfness. This suffix is in 
Telugu mi—e.g., kali-mi, wealth, from kalu-gu, to accrue. 


5S. Many nouns are formed from verbs in Tamil by suflixing 
am, and at the same time doubling and hardening the final consonant 
of the verbal theme. ng being the equivalent of g, nd of d, nd of d, 
and mb of 6,mg on being doubled becomes kk, nd becomes tt, nd 
becomes ff, and mb becomes pp—e.g., from  ting-u, to sleep, is 
formed tiakk-am_ sleep; from tirund-u, to become correct, comes 
tirutt-am, a correction; from tOnd-u, to dig, comes (I think) /0ff-am, 
a garden; and from virumb-u, to desire, comes virupp-am, a desire. 
In most instances the Telugu (and the Canarese always) rejects the 
final m of the nouns of this class—e.g., tig-u, Tel. sleep, instead of 
the Tamil tukk-am. Though the final consonant, if g,d,b (or their 
equivalents), is always doubled before this am in Tamil and Mala- 
yalam, verbal themes which end in other consonants often become 
nouns by simply annexing am—e.g., uyar-am, height, from uyar, to 
be high, a@r-am, depth, from ar to be deep. Mr Edkins connects this 
m with the m used in Hebrew to form participial substantive from 
verbs—e.g., mishpat, judgement, from shaphat, to judge. See, however, 
‘* Case-signs: the Accusative.” 


6. A vast number of verbal derivatives in all the Dravidian 
‘dialects, are formed by suffixing to the verbal themes those favourite 
and multifariously used formative, g, d, b, under various modifications, 
and with various vowel terminations. 


i. The g formative generally becomes in Tamil gei—e.g., Sepget, 
an action, from Sey, to do; itis nasalised to ngei—e.g., ka-(n) -get, 
heat, from kay, to burn; or it is doubled and hardened into kkei— 
e.g., padu-kkei, a bed, from pad-u, to lie. The corresponding Canarese 
formatives are ke or ge, with not unfrequently the prefix of an 
euphonic i. The Telugu nouns which take this formative terminate 
in ka or ki—e.g., éli-ka, government, from @l-u, to govern, and uni-ki, 
residence, from undu, to be, to dwell. 


ii. The d formative is in Tamil di—e.g., kedu-di, ruin, from 
ked-u, to spoil. Being doubled and hardened it becomes tti—e.g., 
unar-tti, sensibility, from unar, to feel, to be sensible. This ¢t is 
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generally softened into chi—e.g., pugar-chi (instead of pukar-tti, in 
Malayalam pugar-cha), praise, from pugar, to praise. This formative 
is t instead of d in Canarese and Telugu. It appears in Canarese 
under the forms of ta and te—e.g., hogaJ-te, praise, from hoga] (Tam. 
pugar), to praise; kday-ta, producing fruit, from kay, to fruit. In 
Telugu we find ta or fa and ti or fti—e.g., alasa-ta, fatigue, from 
alay-u (alas-u), to be tired; tind-i, food, eating, from tin, to eat; 
mi-ta, a lid, from mi-yu, to shut; and nadi-ti, conduct, from nadu- 
chu, to walk, 


iii. The 5 formative is in Tamil generally softened into 7— 
1.€., vi or vu—e.g., kéJ-vi, hearing, from kéJ, to hear, and marei-vu, 
concealment; from marei, to conceal. In some instances, however, 
b is euphonised into mb (mbu)—e.g., vé-mbu, the Margosa tree, 
from vé-y, to be umbrageoues; pa-mbu, a snake, from pa-y, to spring. 
b cannot retain its proper sound before a vowel, and when single 
either becomes v or mb; and that the vu which is so common a for- 
mative in each Dravidian dialect was softened from bu, appears from 
the circumstance that when it is doubled it becomes ppu—e.g., 
nada-ppu, a walking, iru-ppu, a being, mi-ppu, old age. In Telugu 
this formative is vu, vi, or pu—e.g., cha-vu, death, from cha-chchu, 
to die (corresponding Tam. and Can. Sa-vu, from $4); digu-vu, the 
bottom, from dig-u, to descend; ¢eli-vi, understanding from fteli-yu, 
to know; chéru-pu, nearness, from chér-u, to draw near; @du-pu, a 
weeping from édu-chu, to cry (corresponding Tam. ara-ppu, from 
ara). Canarese generally uses in this connection vu alone—e.g., 
ira-uu, a being, corresponding to the Tamil iru-ppu—but sometimes 
it uses also pu—e.g., bidu-vu, or bidu-pu, an open space. 


7. A few derivative nouns are formed in Tamil and Malayalam 
by affixing certain particles, originally independent nouns with a 
meaning of their own, which in process of time have come to be 
used conventionally. Such derivatives would naturally be con- 
sidered compounds, were it not that the meaning of the second 
member of the compound is more or less in abeyance. Thus by 
suffixing kan, the ordinary meaning of which is ‘an eye’, but which 
in the classics means also ‘place’, and is the ordinary classical sign 
of the locative case, Tamil forms zdu-(k) kan, oppression, from id-u, 
to press, also uru-kan, poverty, from uru, to suffer. These words 
are used only in the classical dialect, but there are derivative nouns 
largely used in the colloquial dialect, which are formed by affixing 
pad-u, a condition of being, from pad-u, to experience, and manam, 
perhaps meaning originally likeness, from md@n-u, to be like, but as 
actually used, merely a formative suffix, without any very definite 
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meaning of its own—e.g., kafftu-(p) padu, a compact, from katfu, to 
tie; S@rmanam, junction, from ger, to join; also kaftu-manam, build- 
ing, from kaffu, in the sense of ‘build’. To these may be added words 
terminating in agam, house, place—e.g., vdnagam (van-agam)= 
van-am or van, the sky; vetyagam (vet-(_y)agam) =vei-(yam) or 
vet, the earth (from vei, to place, veigu, to rest). I have a suspi- 
cion, however, that in these cases the words end simply in am, and 
that g is inserted euphonically, as is certainly the case in the collo- 
quial pronunciation of some words—e.g., andradam, daily, which is 
commonly mispronounced andradagam; lanjam (a word borrowed 
from Telugu), a bribe, mispronounced lanjagam. Dr Gundert 
derives from this agam the Malayalam ndadragam, an orange tree, 
literally, fragrance-holder, from na@r-u, Tam.-Mal. to be fragrant 
Sans. n@ranga. 


The following will be found, I think, a complete list of Tamil 
derivative nouns formed by suffixing formative particles. I do not 
include in this list any participial nouns, whether derived from verbs 
or from appellatives, or any verbal nouns, properly so called, or 
any nouns of agency,a class of nouns which will be considered fur- 
ther on. The nouns in the list are derivative substantives; but 
there are three classes even of these which are not included—viz., 
nouns which are absolutely identical with verbal roots—e.g., nidu, 
length, from nidu, to be long; nouns which are formed by doubling 
the final consonant of verbal roots—e.g., eruttu, a letter, from erudu, 
to write; and nouns which are formed by lengthening the included 
vowel of the verbal root, without and other change—e.g., min, a 
star, from min, to glitter. I include in this list only that class of 

_ derivative nouns which are formed by means of an addition to the 
root. The addition too is not one of an independent word—in which 
event we should have a new compound noun—but that of a mere 
particle, a relic doubtless of some old independent word, but at 
present holding the meaner position of a suffix, either without any 
meaning at all, or without any definite meaning now discoverable. 
A very large number of the nouns belonging to this class are used 
also as verbs. Though verbal derivatives in origin, and still used as 
such, they have become also secondary verbal themes. I have 
excluded such nouns as far as possible, retaining only those which 
are either never used as verbal themes, or at least very rarely. I 
have preferred also nouns derived, by the addition of a formative, 
from older nouns, where such could be had, to nouns derived 
from verbs for the purpose of keeping the list as clear as possible 
from verbal nouns, properly so called, 
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FORMATIVE. Noun. Root. 
a mag-a, a child mag (pl. makka]). 
Sey (y) -a, to do; type of | Sey, to do. 
infinitive, probably an 
old verbal noun. 
a Sur-a, the shark. probably gug-u, quick. 
vir-@, a festival. vir-1, to keep awake. 
t kar-t, charcoal. kar-u, black. 
Sér-i, a village. sér, to join. 
et pir-ei, the waxing or wan-| fir, other, after; pira, to 
ing moon. be born. 
tol (1) -ez, trouble. tol, old. 
gu nan-gu, goodness. naj (nan), good. 
pira-gu, afterwards. pir-a (=pin), after. 
ngu kira-ngu, a root. kir-a (=kir), below. 
ti-ngu, evil. ti, bad. 
kku kiru-kku, craziness. kigu-kiru, giddy. 
kodu-kku, a sting. probably ked-u, crooked, 
cruel. 
get pandi-gei, a feast. pandu, Tam, ancient; pan- 
du, Tel. to be ripe, to 
be accomplished; ulti- 
mate root par-u, old. 
tirt-gei, a mill. tirt, to turn. 
nget ka-nget, heat. kay, to burn. 
kkes paru-kkei, a pebble, a grain | par-u, large (= per-u). 
of rice. 
var-kkei, felicity (il-var- | var, to flourish. 
kkei, domestic life; il, 
house). 
Si pasi, moss, sea-weed. pa-vu, to spread. 
Fiji koru-fji, a shrub. kor-u, tender (koru-ndu), a 
tender twig). 
cheht trei-chchi, flesh. iret, to flow, issue, 
su tari-$u, fallow land. tari, to remain. 
chchu amei-chchu, the office of a| amet, to settle. 


minister. 
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Root. 


poli, to increase. 


=padar, chaff, the same. 
=kara-net, the same. 
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kura-ndu, to be crooked, 


from ku r-u, short. 


kur-u, tender. 
ur-u, to be strong. 
= 6di, the same. 
par-u, to expand. 
par-u, old. 


mar-u, sweet-smelling, 


kuru, tender. 
ir-u, to swerve. 


kur-a, young. 


[Euphonic changes of the formatives di, du, and 


_ |FORMATIVE,} Noun. 
Set poli-S ei, interest. 
di pada-di, chaff. 
ndt kara-ndi, a spoon, a 
trowel. 
; du kura-du, pincers. 
3 kuru-du, blindness. 
| di uru-di, strength. 
; ndi Ondi, a lizard. 
: iti parutti, cotton. 
du paru-du, defect. 
ndu maru-ndu, medicine. 
ttu kuru-ttu, young shoot of 
palm. 
det iru-det, a lie. 
ndet kura-ndei, an infant. 
dei, after consonants. | 
di kat-chi (kan-dt), a@ spec- 
tacle. 
tér-chchi (tér-di), intelli- 
gence. 
ural-chchi (ural—di), a 
whirling. 
nan-dri (nal-di), a benefit. 
ver-ri (vel-di), victory. 
pugar-chchi (pugar-dt), 
praise. 
it-chi (al-di), possession. 
at-fti (aj-dt), a woman. 
du ton-du (tol-du). anti- 
ton-dru (tol-du), } quity. 
dei pet-fei (pen-dei), a hen. 


parat-ter (parand-det), 
shagginess. 

ton-dei, (toJ-det), the 
throat. 

iit-tei (in-dei), unclean- 
ness. 


kan, to see. 

tér, to ascertain. 
ural, to whirl. 
nal, good. 

vel, to conquer. 


a], to possess. 


pugar, to praise. 
aj, a person. 


tol, old. 

pen, female. 
parandu, to scratch. 
tof, to perforate. 


iin, flesh. 


Fa 
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n kad-an, debt (=kad-am). kad-u, harsh? kad-a, to 
pass over. 
ar-an, virtue (ar-am). ar-u, to cut, to define. 
bu mara-bu, usage. mara, ancient ? 
pan-bu, quality. pan, fit for use. 
en-bu, a bone. =elum-bu, the same. 
mbu nara-mbu, a vein, fibre. =nar, fibre. 
idu-mbu, haughtiness, op- | 7d-u, to press. 
pression. 
ppu seva-ppu, redness. $€, Sev, red. 
karu-ppu, blackness. kar-u, black. 
ppet kala-ppet, a plough. = kala-m, a vessel. 
am par-am, a ripe fruit. par-u, old, mature. 
nal-am, a benefit. nal, good, 

[Illustrations of nouns ending in am, which double 
and harden the final consonant of the root before 
am. | 

g=kk-+am | akk-am, increase. ag-u, to become. 

ng=kk + am|vikk-am, a swelling. ving-u, to swell. 

fij=chch+ | achch-am, fear. antj-u, to fear. 
am 

d=tt+am |kitt-am, a company. kiid-u, to join. 

nd=tt+am|\|tottam, a garden tOndu, to dig. 

(=tod-u). 

nd=tt+am | nitt-am, swimming. nind-u, to swim. 
mb = pp + an | virupp-am, a desire. virumb-u, to desire. 
am kur-@m, a company. kur-u, to gather together. 
mei mufei-met, order. mufet, a turn. 
€i-mei, closeness. et, to be close (the num- 
ber five). 
ay kur-ay, a tube. comp. kur-i, a hole. 
pay, a mat. pa-vu, to spread. 
ar Sud-ar, brightness. Sud-u, to be hot. 


pud-ar, a thicket. 


pud-u, new, fresh. 
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FORMATIVE. 


Noun. 


Root. 


ir 


rel 


al 


alei 


Ee 


pug-ar, fog. 


kul-ir. cold. 
ug-ir, a finger-nail. 


kudt-rei, a horse. 


pug-u, to enter. 
comp. kuf-1, to bathe. 
ug-u, to shed. 


kud-i, to leap ? 


{I do not include amongst the following nouns end- 
ind in al verbal nouns properly so called, which 
retain the force of a verb, and may be preceded 


by a nominative. 


are secondary fons 


The nouns I cite as specimens 
of - still 


more _ primitive 


nouns; or else the verbs from which they are 


formed are uncertain. | 


pet- (y) -al, a boy 
=peid-al). 

ud-al, the body. 

puS-al, a hurricane. 
(= puyal). 

ur-al, a mortar. 

vay-al, a ricefield. 

vand-al, sediment at 
bottom of tanks. 


Sud-alei, a burning 
ground, 

mar-alei, childhood. 

vidud-alet ( = vidu- 
ttal), release.* 

mug-il, a cloud. 


tott-il, a cradle. 
vitt-il, a grasshopper. 
alg-ul, the female waist. 


kuru-vi, a small bird. 
tura-vu, a large well. 
ida-vei, a lane. 
para-vei, a large bird. 


pet=pasu, green, fresh. 


ud-u, to put on. 
puy, to seize? 


=ur-am, strength. 
vet, to place ? 


? 
Sud-u, to burn. 


mar-a, young. 
vid-u, to leave. 


comp. mug-tr, to fold up, 
as a flower its petals. 
=toft-i, a trough. 
veftf-u, to cut, to clip ? 
alg-u, to diminish (ulti- 
mate base al, not). 
kur-u, small, tender. 
comp. turei, a ford, 
comp. td-am, place. 
par-a, to fly. 


* Talei, head, place. is a good deal used in the classical dialect as a sign 
of the locative case; but the other words ending in alei=al, seem to show that 
vidudalei is formed, not from vidu-talei, but from vidudal-ei, The form viduda | 
is a verbal noun, properly so called, in common use, 
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FORMATIVE. Noun. Root. 
ar id-ar, a petal of a flower. ? 
ag-ar, a fort ditch. = agar, to dig. 
al ad-a], skin. ? 
uj ar-u], grace. ar-u, to trickle down, to 
be precious. 
por-u], substance, por-u, to unite with. 
wealth. 
uler ur-ujer, a wheel. = ur-u], a wheel. 
kina-ru, a well. = kén-t, a well, a mine ? 
veli-ru, paleness. veJ, white. 


4. Nouns of Agency.—The participial nouns of the Dravidian 
languages are largely used as nouns of agency; but such nouns are 
also formed in each of the Dravidian dialects in a more direct and 
primitive manner by -suffixing # to the verbal root—e.g., un(m)-t 
(Tam. and Can.), and eater, from un, to eat; kol(l)-1 (Tam. and 
Can.), a killer, from kol, to kill. The Dravidian languages in 
borrowing feminine derivative nouns from Sanskrit, change the 
final 7 of the Sanskrit feminine into short i—e.g., sunda-ri, Sans. a 
fair woman, becomes sundari. But this final # of feminine deriva- 
tives, which is directly borrowed from Sanskrit, is not to be con- 
founded with the more distinctively Dravidian t, by suffixing which 
nouns of agency or operation are formed, without reference to gender, 
whether masculine, feminine, or neuter. It is also to be distinguished 
from the ¢ which in Sanskrit is sometimes used as suffix of nouns of 
agency, generally masculines—e.g., ka@r-i-n, a doer, kav-i-s, a poet,. 
literally, a speaker, in borrowing which from Sanskrit, the Dravidian 
languages invariably reject the sign of the nominative, and use the 
crude theme (e.g., kavi) instead. 


Possibly t, the Dravidian suffix of nouns of agency, may have 
sprung from the same origin as the i by which similar nouns are 
sometimes formed in Sanskrit; but it appears certain that it has 
not been directly borrowed from Sanskrit, and it does not appear 
even to have been introduced into the Dravidian languages in imi- 
tation of it. Its independence of a direct Sanskrit origin will suffi- 
ciently appear from the following statement of the manner in 
which it is used. 
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(1.) Dravidian nouns of agency formed by suffixing i, are 
destitute of gender; their gender depends entirely upon the connec- 
tion—e.g., panei-(y)-@r-i, Tam. a Palmyra climber (from panei, a 
Palmyra, and ér-u, to climb), may be considered as masculine 
because men only are climbers of the palmyra; man-veff-i, Tam. a 
native spade, a hoe (from man, the ground, and vetf-u, to dig or cut), 
is in like manner neuter by the necessity of the case; but both these 
nouns, and all similar nouns, when regarded from a grammatical 
point of view, are destitute of gender in themselves, and may be applied 
at discretion to objects of any gender. 


(2.) Nouns of agency may be formed in this manner from pri- 


-‘Mitive, underived nouns, as well as from verbal roots—e.g., nar- 


kal-t, Tam. a chair, literally that which has four feet, from ndl-u, 
four, and kal, a foot, 


(3.) When nouns of agency are formed from verbs, the suffix 
is often added, not to the crude root, but to the conjugational theme, 
or that form of the root which appears in the infinitive and in the 
aorist—e.g., ung-t, Tam. (as well as un(m)-t), an eater. 


(4.) My chief reason for regarding this suffix as a true and 
ancient Dravidian form, and as not directly borrowed from San- 
skrit, whatever may have been its ulterior relation to it; consists in 
the very extensive use which is made of nouns of agency formed 
by means of this suffix, not only in the Tamil classics, but also in 
the language of the peasantry. It appears in the names of plants 
and animals, in the names of many of the objects of nature, in old 
compounds, in proverbs, in nicknames, in the very highest and in 
the very lowest connections, and to a much larger extent in all 
these varieties of use, than in Sanskrit itself. The following Tamil 
examples cannot be supposed to have been derived from Sanskrit 
precedents :—kaJ(])-i, euphorbia, from kaj, toddy, sweet sap; 
vel(f)-1, silver, from ve, to be white; pul-1, the cheetah, or leopard, 
from pul, small; ili, a person or thing that has nothing, from 1, not; 
Gr-i, the sea, from Gr-u, to be deep. Compare also the following 
compounds; vari-kaff-i, a guide, literally, a way-shower; vdnam- 
bad-i, the lark, literally the heaven-singer ; toffal-vad-1, the sensitive 
plant, literally, if (one) touch, the witherer, or as we should prefer to 
say, touch-me-and-I-wither. 

ADVERBS.—It is unnecessary in a work of this kind to enter into 
the investigation of the Dravidian adverbs, for, properly speaking, 
the Dravidian languages have no adverbs at all. Every word that 
is used as an adverb in the Dravidian languages is either a noun, 
declinable or indeclinable, or a verbal theme, or the infinitive or 
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gerund of a verb; and illustrations of the manner in which those 
words acquire an adverbial force and of their use will be found in 
the ordinary grammars of each of the Dravidian dialects. Much 
use is made in each of the dialects of a peculiar style of adverb 
formed by means of reiterative, mimetic syllables, to which is 
added the verbal participle saying, or the infinitive to say, or so 
as to say. Thus mada-mada(v) endru idi virundadu, Tam. it 
thundered terribly, literally, the thunderbolt fell, saying mada- 
mada. ‘These mimetic adverbs may be invented at pleasure, though 
some of them are so commonly used that they have acquired a place 
in dictionaries. 
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PART VII 


GLOSSARIAL AFFINITIES 


The comparison of the words of languages used to be conducted 
in so loose a manner, without definite priniciples, without regard to 
dialectic changes, and to the neglect of the comparison of gram- 
matical forms and structure, that this branch of philology long fell 
into not undeserved disgrace. A comparative vocabulary, however 
carefully prepared, appears to me to be of much less philological 
value than a comparative grammar. Isolated nouns and verbs are 
very apt to get corrupted in the lapse of time, and to adopt one 
phase of meaning after another, till the original meaning is over- 
laid or forgotten; whilst declensional and conjugational forms—the 
bones and sinews of a language—retain for ages both their shape 
and their signification with greater persistency. Nevertheless, I 
regard the comparison of words, when carefully and cautiously 
conducted, as an important help to the determination of lingual 
affinities; and it will be found, [ think, that the following vocabula- 
ries bear independent testimony, in their own degree, to the same 
result at which we arrived by grammatical comparison—viz., that 
the Dravidian idioms exhibit traces of an ancient, deep-seated con- 
nection with Pre-Sanskrit,—the assumed archaic mother-tongue 
‘of the Indo-European family,—whilst at the same time the traces 
they exhibit of relationship to the languages of the Scythian group, 
especially to the Ugrian tongues, are, on the whole, closer, more 
distinctive, and more essential. 


SECTION I.—INDO-EUROPEAN AFFINITIES 


I. INDEBTEDNESS OF SANSKRIT TO THE DRAVIDIAN LANGUAGES. 


Before entering upon the comparison of Dravidian with San- 
skrit words, it is desirable to disentangle the subject from extran- 
eous questions by a preliminary examination of words which ap- 
pear to have been borrowed by Sanskrit from the Dravidian lan- 
guages. I have long felt persuaded that some words of Dravidia 
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origin have found their way into Sanskrit vocabularies; and I have 
no doubt that a still larger number of words have been introduced 
into Sanskrit from various other extraneous sources. I have al- 
ready discussed the question (in Part I, on ‘‘Sounds’’) whether it 
was from the Dravidian languages that the Sanskrit derived its 
‘‘cerebral”’ or lingual consonants. 


There is probably almost as large a proportion of Dravidian 
words in Sanskrit, as of British words in English: but this proba- 
bility has generally remained unnoticed; and wherever any word 
was found to be the common property of the Sanskrit and any of 
the Dravidian tongues, it was at once assumed to be a Sanskrit 
derivative. Doubtless, the number of Sanskrit derivatives, pro- 
perly so called, which have been introduced into the Dravidian 
languages, is very great; but those words are almost always re- 
cognised and admitted to be derivatives by Tamil and Telugu lexi- 
cographers, and carefully distinguished from national or native 
Dravidian words. In a few cases, as might be expected, but in a few 
cases only, some doubt exists whether a particular word was bor- 
rowed by the Sanskrit from the Tamil, or by the Tamil from the 
Sanskrit. Sanskrit lexicographers and grammarians were not 
always so discriminate as their Dravidian brethren; and if any writer 
had happened to make use of a local or provincial word, that is, a 
word belonging to the vernacular of the district in which he resid- 
ed (and it was natural that such words should occasionally be used, 
for variey of metre or some other cause, especially after Sanskrit 
had ceased to be a spoken tongue), every such word, provided only 
it were found written in Sanskrit characters, was forthwith set 
down in the vocabularies as Sanskrit. Some words of Greek or 
Roman origin, such as denarius, Qa (hOra) Aemwroy (lepton), (in 
the sense of a minute of a degree), and even the Greek names of 
the signs of the Zodiac, have found their way into Sanskrit. If so, 
it may safely be concluded that a more considerable number of 
words belonging to the old Dravidian vernaculars must have ob- 
tained a footing in the Sanskrit vocabularies. 


The grounds or conditions on which I think any word contain- 
ed in the Sanskrit lexicons may be concluded to be of Dravidian 
origin, are as follows :— 


(i.) When the word is an isolated one in Sanskrit, without a 
root and without derivatives, but is surrounded in the Dravidian 
languages with collateral, related, or derivative words; (ii) when 
Sanskrit possesses other words expressing the same idea, whilst 
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the Dravidian tongues have the one in question alone; (iii) when 
the word is not found in any of the Indo-European tongues allied 
to Sanskrit, but is found in every Dravidian dialect, however, rude; 
(iv.) when the derivation which the Sanskrit lexicographers have 
attributed to the word is evidently a fanciful one, whilst Dravidian 
lexicographers deduce it from some native Dravidian verbal theme 
of the same or a similar signification, from which a variety of words 
are found to be derived; (v.) when the signification of the word 
in the Dravidian languages is evidently radical and physiological, 
whilst the Sanskrit signification is metaphorical, or only collateral; 
(vi.) when native Tamil and Telugu scholars, notwithstanding their 
high estimation of Sanskrit, as the language of the gods and the 
mother of all literature, classify the word in question as a purely 
Dravidian one ;—when any of these reasons is found to exist, and 
more especially when several or all of them coincide, I conceive we 


may safely conclude the word in question to be Dravidian, not a 
Sanskrit derivative. 


Words probably borrowed by Sanskrit from the Dravidian tongues. 


akka, a mother. For the wide Scythian relationship of this word, 
and proof of its derivation by the Sanskrit from the Indian 
vernaculars, see the list of Scythian Affinities. ‘ Apparently a 


foreign word.”—Williams’ Sans. Dict. Comp. Acca Larentia, 
Lat. Mother of the Lares. 


atta, atti, a mother, an elder sister, a mother’s elder sister. See 
Scythian Affinities. ‘* Probably a word borrowed from the 
Deccan.’’—Williams’ Sans. Dict. 


atavi, a jungle, a forest. The root of this word is represented by 
Sanskrit pandits to be af, to roam, because a forest is a place 
where people and animals roam, which is evidently a fanci- 
ful derivation. All the Dravidian languages contain a pri- 
mary root ad, the radical signification of which is nearness, 
closeness; and this monosyllabic root in modified and ex- 
panded so as to signify every variety of closeness, Amongst 
other derived words we have in Tamil adar, to be crowded, 
to grow thick together (like the trees of a forest) ; and there 
can be little doubt that it was from this verbal root, not from 
any native Sanskrit one, that afavi (in Tamil and Telugu 
adavi) was derived. Even the formative wi is one which is 
distinctively Dravidian—e.g., kéJvi, Tam. hearing, from keéj, 
to hear, 
D. 72 
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ani, Gni, the pin of the axle of a cart; derived, native pandits say, 


from an, to sound. On comparing this word with the Tamil 
dni, a nail. a pin or peg of any kind, it seems evident that they 
are not different words, but one and the same; and the only 
question is, which is the original? The Tamil word is con- 
nected with a family of roots, each of which has a real affi- 
nity in signification to that of a nail, considered as a fasten- 
ing—e.g., an-ei, to embrace, to tie; an-1, to put on; a/-avu, 
to cleave to; an-u, to touch. The derivation of the Sanskrit 
word from this Dravidian root is, therefore, much more 
natural than that which Sanskrit pandits have devised. Dr. 
Biihler derives ani, (after the analogy of pani, hand=parnt) 
from the root ar, the original meaning of which was, he sup- 
poses, to fit. He compares also ara, aspoke. The Dravidian 
derivation seems to me preferable. 


amba, amba, father, mother; voc. ambe, amba. This word is found 


ali, a 


also in some of the Western Indo-European dialects—e.g., 
Old High German and Oscan amma; Icelandic amma, grand- 
mother; German amme, nurse. Notwithstanding this, it has 
so many collateral forms in the Dravidian languages, that I 
am inclined to believe it Dravidian. See illustrations of its 
Scytho-Indian character in the Scythian Affinities. 


woman’s female friend. Compare @li, Tel. a wife; Glu, a femi- 
nine affix; GOnd, dali, a wife. 


katuka, katu, sharp, pungent, fierce; assumed Sanskrit derivation 


kat, to go. The corresponding Dravidian word is in Tamil 
kad-u, the root meaning of which appears to be ‘ excessive. ’ 
Dr Biihler derives katu from krit, to cut, and thinks katu 
stands for kartu. The word katu is deeply rooted in San- 
skrit, and is @ priort unlikely to have been borrowed from the 
Dravidian tongues; and yet it can scarcely be doubted, I 
think, that its origin is Dravidian. Not only are the direct 
derivatives of this word more numerous in Tamil than in 
Sanskrit, but collateral themes and meanings are also very 
abundant, whereas in Sanskrit no correlative root exists. 
kad-u, Tam. to be sharp, is one of a cluster of roots which are 
united together by a family resemblance. Some of those are 
kad-u-gu, to make haste; kad-i to cut, to reprove; kad-i 
(with another formative), to bite; kari, probably identical 
with kadt, curry; kadu-kadu (a mimetic word), to appear 
angry; kadu, and also kadam, kadaru, a forest. Moreover, 
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the Sanskrit katuka, pungent, appears to have been derived 
from the Tamil kadugu, mustard. Nouns formed from ver- 
bal themes in this manner, by suffixing the formative ku, 
pronounced gu, are exceedingly abundant in Tamil. 


kala, any practical art, mechanical or fine, assumed derivation kal, 
to sound, to count. Tamil makes use of the same word (kalei 
for kala), but includes in the signification every science, as 
well as every art. We cannot, I think, doubt the derivation 
of kalet or kala from the primitive Dravidian root kal, to 
learn (another derivative of which is kalvi, learning). The 
other meanings of the Sanskrit word kala@ are so entirely un- 
connected with this, that it is evident that two different 
words spelled in the same manner (one of them Dravidian) 
have erroneously been supposed to be one and the same. 


kavér-i, turmeric, also the river Kaveri (Cauvery) (from its 
muddy colour): assumed root kav, to paint. Greek name of 
the same river, X48nQoS (Kabéros). Possibly this word may 
be of Sanskrit origin. I may suggest, however, the possi- 
bility of the origin of the name of the river Kaveri, from the 
Dravidian k@vi, red ochre, or ka (ka@-vu), a grove, and @r-u, 
Tel. a river, or @r-i, Tam. a sheet of water. A celebrated 
temple on the banks of the river exhibits this latter word 
ka—viz., Tiruvanei- (k) k@, near Trichinopoly, ‘the sacred 
grove of the elephant. ’ 


kuti, a house; related words kufira, kutira, also kuféra, a cottage, a 
hut, and kufumba a family: assumed derivation kuf, to be 
crooked. There can be little doubt of the derivation of 
kuta-m, a water-pot, from kuf, crooked; but the other words 
are probably of Dravidian origin. In Tamil kugi means a 
house, habitation; root kud, to be together, a lengthened 
form of which is kad, to come together; related Tamil 
words are kudil and kudigei, a hut; a provincial form of the 
latter of which is kuchchu. In Tel. and Can. gud: means a 
temple, and gudise. In Can. also gudasal-u, a hut. In 
Hindus, gufi means a house. By native grammarians these 
words are considered to be of Dravidian origin; and the exis- 
tence of the same root in all the Finnish tongues favours the 
supposition that it was not borrowed by the Dravidian lan- 
guages from the Sanskrit. Compare the Finnish hola, Che- 
remiss kuda, Mordvin kudo, Ostiak chot,—each signifying a 
house. Was the Teutonic cot, cote, &c., also derived from 
this same Scythian or Finnish source ? 
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kuni, kiini, having a crooked or withered arm,—a cripple? Com- 


kala, 


Kofta, 


pare this with kin, Drav. crook-back; a derivative from kun, 
to stoop, an undoubtedly Dravidian root, from which it seems 
probable that the Sanskrit kuni or kimi has been derived. 


a pond or pool, also a bank; assumed derivation kil-a, to 
cover. Compare the Tam.-Mal. kuj-am, and the Tel. 
kol-anu, a tank, a pool. The Tamil kuj-am, a tank, is derived 
from kuJ-i, to bathe, ultimate root kuj-u, to be cold, a pure 
Dravidian root. 


kota, a fort, a stronghold; assumed derivation kuf, to be 

crooked. The Dravidian dialects make use of the same ora 
similar word for a fort, viz., kOfa in Tel., kote in Can., and 
Kotte: in Tam. Tamil having another and very ancient word 
for a stronghold, viz., aran, which is certainly a Dravidian 
root, it might be conjectured that kéftei had been borrowed 
from the Sanskrit. But where did Sanskrit itself obtain this 
word ? Probably from a Dravidian root after all; for we 
could not desire a better or more natural derivation than 
the Tam.-Mal.. k6d-u, a line, a diagram, a line of circumval- 
lation, which is sometimes used, especially in Malayalam, to 
denote also a walled town, a fortification—e.g., KOJi-kOdu, 
Mal., Calicut. kddu itself is a verbal noun from kod-u, 
crooked, as in Kodun-Damir, bad Tamil, literally crooked 
Tamil. k6d-u, when used adjectivally, becomes kOft-u. 


khatva, khatta, a couch, a cot; assumed derivation khatt, to screen. 


nana, 


Compare the Tam.-Mal. Kaft-il, a cot, from kaft-u, to tie or 
bind. The word kaft-u is thoroughly and essentially Dravi- 
dian, and one which abounds with derivatives and related 
words. 


several, various, multiform. No good Sanskrit derivative for 
this word can be assigned. Bopp derives it from certain 
assumed obsolete demonstratives signifying this and that. 
May it not have been derived from the Dravidian nal-u 
(class). Tam. nan-gu), four, this numeral being constantly 
used in the Dravidian languages to signify several, various, 
or an indefinite number of moderate extent ? By a corres- 
ponding usage the numeral ten is taken to represent any 
largé indefinite number. Thus a Tamilian will say, I was told 
so and so by four persons—i.e., by several persons; or, We 
must do as ten people do—i.e., as the world does. A nume- 
ral adjective nala (from nal-u, four) is occasionally used in 
Tamil to signify various, though literally meaning fourfold. 


nira, 
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The Tamil Dictionary gives us, as an instance of the use of 
nala, one which is identical with the instance of the use of 
nana given in the Sanskrit dictionaries, viz., nala vidam, in 
various ways, literally in a fourfold way; with which com- 
pare the Sanskrit n@n@ vidha, in various ways. It must be 
mentioned, however, that Tamilians consider this nala a 
mistake for the Sanskrit n@n@. With respect to the Dravi- 
dian relationship of this word, the testimony of Tamil usage, 
such as it is, stands alone; for in the Tamil dictionaries, and 
also in the Canarese and Telugu dictionaries, nana is regard- 
ed as Sanskrit. 

water; assumed derivation ni, to guide. This derivation 
shows that the word was not familiar to the Sanskrit pandits. 
Bopp derives it from nara, water, and that from sna, to 
bathe. nira and nara may have been originally identical, 
but a reference to the Dravidian languages will show that 
nira must have been the older form. The Dravidian nir may 
perhaps be traced to nira, Tam.-Mal. to be level, another 
derivative of which is nér, Tam. straight. nira is rarely used 
in Sanskrit in comparison with ap (connected with agua), 
and uda (connected with unda and 52 (huddr). jala, 
another Sanskrit word for water, is supposed to have been 
borrowed from the Pre-Sanskrit northern  vernaculars; 
whilst I have little doubt that to nira a Dravidian origin 
should be ascribed. The corresponding Dravidian word is 
nir or nir-u; and as this is the only word properly signify- 
ing water which the Dravidian dialects possess, they cannot 
be supposed to have borrowed it from Sanskrit. Telugu 
ordinarily uses nijju for niru—t.e., the plural (nirulu, cor- 
rupted to nijju) for the singular; but niru, the singular, is 
also occasionally used. nir is in GOnd softened to r, and in 
Brahui it has become dir. Malayalam alone commonly uses 
for water another word, viz., ve{Jum, which properly means 
a flood. This word is used in Tamil to denote the water with 
which rice-fields are flooded; and it has probably thence 
come to signify water in Malayalam. Even in that dialect» 
however, nir is also used. In Tamil the adjective tan, cool 
is so frequently prefixed to nir, that in the colloquial dialect 
the compound fannir, water, literally cold water, has super- 
seded the original and simple noun. The Tamil nindu (base 
nt), to swim, seems to be closely related to nir, water. If 
so, it may have an ultimate relation with the Greek ve-w 
(ne-0), Lat. no, nato, and also to nau, Sans. a boat. Pro- 
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bably nir may also have some ulterior connection with the 
Greek v7@6s (néros), and paos (naros), wet (and through 
them with the modern Greek yn@0 (néro), water), though 
these words are supposed (and perhaps correctly) to be 
derived from paw (nad), to flow. 


pattana, pattana, patta, a city, town, or village; assumed deriva- 
tion pat, to surround. Beames derives it from patra, a leaf, 
thatch. The Dravidian languages have probably borrowed 
the word pattanam as it stands, from Sanskrit; and yet, as — 
in the case of kOta, a fort, it will be found, I think, that the 
Sanskrit word itself was derived originally from an older 
shape of the word retained in the Dravidian vernaculars. 
Professors Wilson and Williams conjecture that patfa is pro- 
bably identical with the petiah of Southern India; but the 
word from which I conceive it to have been derived is pafti, 
a fold for cattle, a pound, a small village,—a word which con- 
stitutes the final portion or termination of the names of so 
many towns and villages in the South—e.g., Kovil-patti, 
Temple-town. In Canarese the same word is haftti—e.g., Dim- 
hutty. The ultimate root of patti is probably padu, to settle 
down, to sink. Sanskrit seems to have adopted this word 
patti, in addition to its own pura (which is a true Indo- 
European word), and formed from it first patta, and then 
pattana. 

The word pettah, a suburb (Tam. péfttet), which is referred 
to by Wilson and Williams, belongs probably to the same root 
as patti, though it is not so likely to have been the origin of 
the Sanskrit paftam. pétte: is derived from pédu, Tam. a 
suffix to the names of villages; which, again, is identical with 
padu and padi, a place, a settlement, from padu, to settle 
down, each of which is suffixed to names of villages like pédu. 


panno, Prakrit, gold. This word is supposed by Ellis to be derived 
from the Sanskrit suvarna. May it not have been adopted 
into Prakrit from the Tamil fon, or the Telugu ponn-u, 
gold ? 

palli, a city, a town, a village, especially an agricultural village. 
This is without doubt identical with the Dravidian word 
palli, which is added to various names of places in the south 
—¢.g., Trichinopoly, properly Tirisirappa]]i, ‘“‘the city of the 
three-headed Asura.”” The Dravidian origin of this word is 
indicated, if not proved, by the circumstance that it is 
chiefly, if not exclusively, used to denote places which are 
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within the limits of the Dravidian tongues. From this word 
I derive the word pajja, the name of the principal tribe of 
agricultural labourers or serfs in the Tamil country. 


bhaj, to share. 


bhag-a, portion. I am doubtful whether to regard these words as 
derived from the Tamil pag-u, to divide, to share, or to sup- 
pose both the Sanskrit and the Tamil to be derived from a 
common and earlier source. Probably the former supposi- 
tion is in this case the more correct. At all events the Tamil- 
Malayalam pag-u is a pure, underived Dravidian root. A 
noun formed from it, signifying a share, is paig-u (ng for g, 
as is often the case); and a collateral root is pag-ir, mean- 
ing also to share. The Sanskrit word pangu means lame, 
_and is altogether unconnected with the Tamil one. Other 
derived nouns are pagal, a division, daylight; pal (=pagal), 
a portion; and padi (pagudi), half. 


mina, a fish; assumed derivation mi (mindatz), to hurt. 


The Dravidian word for fish in min, a word which is found 
in every dialect of the family, and is the only word signify- 
ing fish which these languages possess. min is found even 
in the small list of Dravidian words contained in the Raj- 
mahal dialect. Gond has mind. It seems much more pro- 
bable that the Sanskrit-speaking people borrowed this word 
from the Indian aborigines, and then incorporated it in their 
vocabulary with other words signifying the same object, 
than that the Dravidian inhabitants of the Malabar and 
Coromandel sea-boards were indebted for the word which 
denoted so important an article of their food and commerce, 
to a race of inland people coming from the North-West. 
Moreover, the derivation of min, which is supplied by the 
Dravidian languages, is as beautiful as the Sanskrit deriva- 
tion is uncouth. The root of min, a fish, is min, to glitter, 
to be phosphorescent. Hence the glow-worm is min-mini by 
reduplication; and min, a verbal noun which is formed from 
min by the lengthening of the included vowel (like tin, food, 
from tin, to eat), signifies in poetical Tamil a star, as well as 
a fish—e.g., vdn-min, a star (literally a sky-sparkler); and 
aru-min, the Pleiades—z.e., the six stars. Who that has seen 
the phosphorescence flashing from every movement of the 
fish in tropical seas or lagoons at night, can doubt the appro- 
priateness of denoting the fish that dart and sparkle through 
the waters, as well as the stars that sparkle in the midnight 
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sky, by one and the same word—viz., a word signifying that 
which glows or sparkles ? 


valaksha, white; assumed derivation vala, to go. May not this word 
be derived from the Dravidian vef, white? Compare also 
the relative Dravidian words veJi, space, the open air; veffi, 
silver; vefichcham, light. ‘The Hungarian woilag, a light, 
appears to be an allied word. Has the Slavonian vel1, white, 
been borrowed from a Scythian source? or is it one of those 
ultimate analogies which bind both families together ? 


val-a, to surround. 

valaya-m, a circlet, a bracelet. The Dravidian languages seem to 
have borrowed the Sanskrit noun, with or without modifi- 
cation; but the verb from which the noun has been formed 
was itself, apparently, borrowed by Sanskrit from the 
Dravidian languages. The corresponding Dravidian root is 
vaj-et, to bend, to crook, metaphorically to surround. This 
word has a larger store of secondary meanings and wider 
ramifications than the Sanskrit verb. It is also used as a 
noun, without any formative addition, when it signifies a 
hole, a sinuosity—e.g., eli-vaJei, Tam. a rat-hole. Whilst the 
Tamil makes occasional use of the Sanskrit valayam, a 
bracelet, an armlet, it also uses valeiyal, a verbal noun 
formed from vafet, its own verbal root, to signify the same 
thing. Taking these various circumstances into considera- 
tion, I conclude that the Dravidian verb has certainly not 
been borrowed from the Sanskrit, and that the Sanskrit 
verb has probably been derived from the Dravidian. 


valgu, handsome. 


valguka, sandal-wood. This word seems to resemble the Tamil- 
Malayalam aragu (pronounced afagu), beauty. 

Sava, a corpse. 

Sava, adj., relating to a dead body. 

These words are said to be derived from sav, to go; but 
this derivation is surely much less probable than the 
Dravidian verbal root to die, which is $4 in Tam.; cha, Mal.; 
$a, Can.; set, Tulu; cha-chu, Tel.; Tel. infinitive, cha@va- 
dama. The vowel of §@ is short in Telugu; and in Tamil, 
Malayalam, and Canarese is short in the preterite tense. Sa 
is undoubtedly a pure Dravidian root. Compare the 
Samoiede chawe, dead. Probably also the Sanskrit shet 
(sayati), to waste away, and sh6d, to be destroyed, have 
some ulterior connection with it. 
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Sukti, a curl. Tam., Sutiru, Can. guttu, Tel. chuffu, anything round, 
as a ring, a coil, a roundabout way. Root, Suliru, to go round. 


saya, the evening ; assumed derivation, s6, to destroy, to put an 
end to. The Tamil-Malayalam, say, to lean, to incline (a pure 
Dravidian word), seems to be amuch more natural deriva- 


tion, the evening being the period when the sun inclines 
to the west. 


In the foregoing list of Dravidian words which have found a 
place in the vocabularies of Sanskrit, I have not included the names 
of various places and tribes in Southern India which are mention- 
ed in the Sanskrit historical poems, and which have, in 
consequence, found a place in the dictionaries. In general, the 
vernacular origin of those words is admitted by Sanskrit lexico- 
graphers. In one case, however, a Sanskrit origin has erroneously 
been attributed to a Dravidian word of this class. Malaya, a 
mountain or mountainous range in Southern India, is represented 
as being derived from mal, Sans. to hold or contain (sandal-wood). 
The real origin is unquestionably the Dravidian mal-a, mal-ei, a 
hill or mountain, and also a hilly or mountainous country; and the 
range Of mountains referred to under the name of Malaya is 
doubtless that of the Southern Ghauts or the Malayalam country, 
which was called Male by the later Greek and early Arabian 
geographers. 


The indebtedness of Sanskrit in some particulars to the 
Dravidian languages seems now to be generally admitted. Pro- 
fessor Benfey says, in his ‘* Complete Sanskrit Grammar,” p. 73 
( quote from Dr Muir’s translation, ‘‘Sanskrit Texts,” Part II., 
p. 461)—Sanskrit is a language of great antiquity and of wide 
diffusion. Long after it had ceased to be vernacularly spoken, it 
continued to be employed as the organ of culture and religion, and 
in this capacity it prevailed over extensive regions where there 
existed alongside of it, not merely a variety of dialects which had 
been developed out of it, but also several popular dialects which 
were originally quite distinct from it. From these circumstances 
it has resulted, not only that forms which have been admitted into 
the Prakrit dialects have been afterwards adopted into Sanskrit, 
but, further, that words which were originally quite foreign to the 
Sanskrit have been included in its vocabulary. To Separate these 
foreign words will only become quite possible when an accurate 
-knowledge to the dialects which have no affinity with Sanskrit 
shall have been attained.” 

D. 73 
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Dr Gundert, the eminent Dravidian scholar, has turned to 
good account his “accurate knowledge of the dialects’ referred to 
by Professor Benfey. He expresses himself thus (in an article on 
the “Dravidian elements in Sanskrit,’’ contained in the Journal of 
the German Oriental Society for 1869)—‘‘It might have been ex- 
pected beforehand that a great many Dravidian words would have 
found their way into Sanskrit. How could the Aryans have spread 
themselves all over India without adopting a great deal from the 
aboriginal races they found therein, whom in the course of 
thousands of years they have subdued, partly by peaceful means, 
partly by force, and yet imperfectly after all up to this day? In 
like manner no one can study the Dravidian languages without 
perceiving that Aryan elements are so deeply imbedded in them 
that their original nature can be discovered only with difficulty. 
Long labour and careful comparison of the principal dialects are 
needed to bring those elements to light. In the beginning of the 
investigation it may appear easy to distinguish what has been 
borrowed. Soon, however, it appears how wonderfully the Aryan 
elements have spread themselves in every direction, so that they 
present themselves nowadays in the strangest disguises, and often 
go far to lead the inquirer astray. Something similar to this ap- 
pears in Sanskrit also. Dravidian words have not only got them- 
selves naturalised therein, but have allied themselves so intimately 
to similarly sounding words, that through the passion for etymo- 
logising and the overvaluing of their sacred tongue by which the 
Brahmans are distinguished, they either derive those words any- 
how from genuine Aryan roots, or cut the knot by representing 
the Dravidian roots themselves as Sanskrit. We scarcely ever meet 
in India a native philologist who would be willing to acknowledge 
the existence of Dravidian elements in Sanskrit; whilst we meet 
with many, at least in Malabar, who boldly take upon themselves 
to derive from corruptions of the Sanskrit the whole of the 
Dravidian vocabulary, and even Arabic and European names. We 
Europeans, on the other hand, look simply at the nature of the 
case. Where peoples speaking differing languages are in constant 
intercommunication with one another—when they trade or fight 
with one another, and have many joys and sorrows in common, 
they .naturally borrow much from one another, without examina- 
tion or consideration. And this must have happened to the greatest 
extent in the earliest times, when those nations still stood face to 
face in their primitive condition. 

“It might be anticipated, therefore, that as the Aryans pene- 
trated further and further to the south, and became acquainted 
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with new objects bearing Dravidian names, they would as a matter 


of course adopt the names of those things together with the things 
themselves. ” 


Selections from Dr Gundert’s list of words which he thinks have 
probably been borrowed by Sanskrit from the Dravidian 
languages. 
Urunda, the name of a demon, round or rolling, from uru{ (pret. 
urundu), to roll. 

éda, edaka, a sheep or goat; Drav. ddu, a sheep or goat; root adu, 
to frisk; Tulu édu. 

Karabala, karavala, a sword; compare Drav. kai-v@], a hand-sword ; 
val, a sword, may be from val, to bend. 


Karnataka, Kar-nat-agam, interior of the black country, from kar, 
black, n@ft (n@du), country, and agam, interior—the black 
cotton soil of the Dekkan. na@du means properly the culti- 
vated country, from nad-u, to plant. 

kunda, a hole; Tam. kundu; Tel. gunda; Can. kunt; Tam. kuri. 

kurkura, a dog; Drav. kura, to make a noise; ultimate root ku, 
to cry. 

kéyiira, a bracelet worn onthe upper arm; Drav. ket, hand, arm, 
uru, to be used. 

kokila, the cuckoo; Drav. kuyil. The Dravidian word is generally 
regarded as a corruption from the Sanskrit. Probably neither 
word is derived from the other, but each is mimetic. Drav. 
root ku, to cry, with the formative 7/, place. 

ghota,a horse; Tel. gurram. Compare Tam. kudirai, a horse, prob- 
ably from kudi, to leap. (See my own list.) 

champaka, the Michelia champaka, a tree with a yellow fragrant 
flower. Also jambu, the rose apple ; Drav. Sembu, red. 

naranga, the orange; Drav. nar, to smell; Mal. (n@ranna) naran- 
gay (kay, fruit), an orange. Compare’ also, however, Sans. 
nagaranga, an orange. 

pita, pitaka, a large basket ; Drav. pid, to catch, to hold. 

putra, son; Drav. root pud, new ? 

punnaga, atree from the flowers of which a yellow dye is prepared ; 
Drav. fon. gold. 

peta, a basket; Drav. petfi, a box or basket; root, Tel. pef, to place. 
[ pid, to hold, contain. ] 

phala, fruit; Drav. param, pajam, ripe fruit; root par, to become 
old. (Tel. pandu is from the same root.) 

marutta, a medicine-man, a sorcerer; Drav. marundu (oblique 
maruttu), medicine. 
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markata, a monkey; Drav. root mara, a tree. 

mukta, a pearl; Prakrit mutta; Tam. muttu. Probably both San- 
skrit and Tamil words are from mut, the equivalent of Tamil 
mudal, first ; root mu or mi, to be first—the first of gems. 

Bhillas, probably Billas, from the Dray. vil, bil, a bow, bowmen. 

rairt, night; Drav. ira, iravu; Tel. ré; root, ir, to be dark (tr-uf, 
darkness). 

virala, loose; Tam.-Mal. viral, expansion, from viri, to expand. 

héramba, a buffalo; Drav. eruma, erma. 

Sringavéra, ginger. The whole of this word seems to be Dravidian. 
Ginger is in Tamil and Malayalam inji or inchi, and this 
word seems to have commenced with s originally as in 
Canarese the parallel word is Sinti. (See Indian Antiquary, 
Nov. 1872, contribution by Dr Burnell.) In earlier times, 
Dr Burnell says, the Greeks procured this article almost 
exclusively from Malabar. inchi, ginger, would naturally 
take the addition of vér, the Dravidian word for root (from 
vir, to expand); also Sans. véra, saffron. véra in both words 
seems to have been intended to mean a bulbous root. 

Dr Gundert adduces many other words which I do not insert 
here, as they appear to me too conjectural. I am doubtful indeed 
whether much dependence can be placed on several of the words 
I have quoted. 

The following additional illustrations, however, which he gives 
in a different connection, is worthy of consideration. The Sanskrit 
rupa, form, is in Tamil uruvam, uruvu, which seem undoubtedly 
tadbhavas. But there is also in Tamil an independent verb, uru, 
to be firm, solid, &c., of which another shape is uwru; and from this 
uru comes the Tamil noun uruppu, a member of the body, the 
body itself, a form—e.g., the sign of a case is called the 
uruppu? of the case. Dr Gundert does not doubt that the Sanskrit 
rupa is derived from this Dravidian uruppu, even though uruvu 
may be tadbhava of riupa. 

The following instances of words probably borrowed by 
Sanskrit from the Dravidian languages are selected from a list of 
such words beginning with a, @, contained in an article by Mr 
Kittel in the Indian Antiquary (No. for August 1872) on “ The 
Dravidian Element in Sanskrit Dictionaries. ” 
atta, an upper loft; Drav. afta, the same; root ad, to place one 

thing upon another. 

atta, boiled rice, food; Drav. ad, to cook, past participle afta. 

atta (properly hafta), a market, a market-place; Drav. hafta 
(hagfi), a hamlet, properly patti. See paffanam in my list. 
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am, yes; Drav. Gm, yes, literally it is or will be, the aorist future 
(neuter singular) of @-gu, to become. 
Gra-kuta, brass, a combination of metals: Drav. kifta, union; root 
kud, to join. 
ata, ada, as a suffix, playing with, tending after—e.g., vdchata, 
talkative ; Dray, @du, to play, to use. 
ala, as a suffix, possessing—e.g., Malayala, mountain possessing, 
a§vavala, horse possessing ; Drav. @J, to possess. 
ali, a ditch; Drav. @Ji, a deep place; root aj, to be deep. 
A few words are appended by Mr Kittel which do not begin 
with a. I quote those that have not been adduced already. 
palana, the milk of a cow that has recently calved; Drav. pal, 


milk. 

valli, a creeper; Drav. vajji, the same; root vaj, to bend, to 
surround. 

mukura, mukula, a bud; Drav. muguj; root mug, to shut up as a 
flower. 


Kuta, an earthenware vessel; Drav. root kud, to take in, receive. 
kuthara, an axe ; Drav. kadi_ to cut. 


The other words adduced by Mr Kittel appear to me to belong, 
not to the class of words actually borrowed by Sanskrit from the 
Dravidian languages, but to that of words which are the common 
property of both families. This is shown by the number of Mr 
Kittel’s illustrations derived from one initial vowel alone to be a 
very large class; and it is evident that in many instances the 
Dravidian use of the word, or its relationships, throws light on the 
use of the word in Sanskrit. 


f 2. SANSKRIT AFFINITIES 


I now proceed to point out the existence of another class of 
Sanskrit affinities in the vocabularies of the Dravidian languages. 
The words contained in the following list are true, underived 
Dravidian roots, yet they seemto be so closely allied to certain 
Sanskrit words, that they may reasonably be concluded to be the 
common property of both families of tongues. Possibly one or two 
words may have been borrowed at an early period by the one 
language from the other; but in most cases, if not in every case, 
there is a preponderance of evidence in favour of the mutually 
independent origin of both the Sanskrit word and the Dravidian 
one, form a source which appears to have been common to both. 
The various words appear to be too deeply seated in each family 
of languages, to have too many ramifications, and (whilst they 
retain a family likeness) to differ too widely, either in sound or 
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in signification, to allow of the supposition of a direct derivation 
of the one from the other. Moreover, not withstanding the general 
resemblance of the Dravidian words contained in the following list 
to the Sanskrit ones with which they are compared, and notwith- 
standing the prejudice of native grammarians in favour of every- 
thing Sanskrit, these words are invariably regarded by native 
scholars as independent of Sanskrit, and as underived (désya) 
national Dravidian words. Consequently, if a connection can be 
traced, as I think it can, between these words and the correspond- 
ing Sanskrit ones, it must be the connection of a common origin. 
I place in another and subsequent list those Dravidian words which 
appear to be more directly allied to Greek or Latin, Persian, or 
some other extra-Indian member of the Indo-European family, 
than to Sanskrit. In this list I place those Dravidian words which 
appear to be allied to the Sanskrit alone, or more directly to 
Sanskrit than to any other Indo-European language; and it is 
remarkable how few such words there are, compared with those 
of the other class. A comparison of the two following list will, I 
think, lead to the conclusion that the Indo-European elements con- 
tained in the Dravidian languages were introduced into those 
languages before Sanskrit, as a separate tongue, came in contact with 
the Dravidian family. 


The Dravidian words which follow are quoted from Tamil, if 
it is not expressly mentioned that it is otherwise. Where it is 
certain that the final vowel or syllable of a Dravidian word is no 
part of the root, but is a separable formative accretion, or a 
particle which has been added merely for euphony, or for the purpose 
of facilitating enunciation, I have separated such vowel or syllable 
from the genuine portion of the word by a hyphen. 


Words which appear to be the common property Sanskrit and 
the Dravidian tongues 

adi, to strike, to beat, to kill. 

ud-ei, to kick, to stamp; ud-ei, odet, to break. Comp. uth, ath, 
Sans. to strike, to knock down. 

ad-ei, to get in, to attain, to possess, Comp. ad. Vedic-Sans. to 
pervade, to attain. 

an-u, Tel., en, Tam., to speak, to say. Comp. an, Sans. to sound. 

ar-u, to be scarce, precious, dear. Comp. Sans. arh, to deserve; 
argha, value. 

ur-u, to creep; in the higher dialect of the Tamil, to ride (as ina 
palanquin). Comp. Sans. ur, to go. 
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kad-a, to pass by or over. Comp. kat, Sans. to go. 


kad-u, to ache, to be hot, pungent, fierce, swift. This is one of a 
cluster of roots united together by a family resemblance. 
Some of these are the following:—kad-i, to bite; kad-i with 
another formative, to cut, to reprove; kad-u-gu, to make 
haste; kar-i (probably identical with kad-i,), curry ; kadum 
kadu, an intensitive form of kad-u. kad-am, kad-aru, more 
commonly kad-u, a forest; kad-u-gu, mustard. Supposing 
kad-u to have meant originally to be excessive, or to have 
acquired that meaning, another root will then appear to be 
related to it, viz., kad-a, to pass; Sans. kat, to go. Comp. 
Sans. kaftu, katuka, sharp, pungent, vehement; assumed root 
kat, to go. Dr. Bitihler’s derivation of kafu (in his paper on 
the origin of the linguals of the Sanskrit, see p. 35), from 
krit, to cut (kartu=katu), seems much more probable; and 
supposing this derivation to be correct, the connection be- 
tween the Sanskrit and the Dravidian words turns out to 
be one of primary, and not merely of secondary, meanings: 
The word katu is deeply rooted in Sanskrit, and is unlikely 
to have been borrowed from another tongue. It is still more 
unlikely that the Dravidian languages borrowed the word 
from Sanskrit. Not only are the direct derivatives of this 
word more numerous in Tamil than in Sanskrit, but collate- 
ral themes and meanings also abound, whereas in Sanskrit 
no collateral root exists. It seems therefore clear that this 
root, meaning primarily to cut or bite, must have been the 
common ‘property of both Sanskrit and Tamil. Probably the 
Sanskrit secondary word kaftuka, pungent, mustard, has been 
directly derived from the Tamil kadu-gu, mustard; nouns 
like this, formed by appending gu to the verbal theme, being 
specially characteristic of Tamil. 


karudei, an ass; Tel. gadide, Can. katte. Comp. Sans. khara, an 
ass. The Sanskrit word is borrowed and used by the Tamil 
poets; but it is never confounded with karudeit, which is con- 
sidered to be a purely Dravidian word. Nevertheless, karu- 
dei appears to be allied to khara in origin, and also to the 
Persian char, and Kurdish kerr. Comp. the 'Laghmani kara- 
tik, a female ass. 


Kinna, Can. small, TuJu kinit, Tel. chinna, Tam. Ssinna. Comp. kana, 
Sans. a minute particle; also kanika, kaniya, small, young. 
There is no doubt of the Tamil gSinna having been softened 
from kinna; butI have some doubt whether the 7 has not 
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been corrupted from z, for the ultimate root to which Sinna is 
referred by Dravidian scholars is $ir-u. 

key, Coorg, to do; Tuda kei, Kota ké, Gond ki, Old Can. 89, Coll. 
Can. géy, Tel. chéy, Mal. chey, Tam. Sey. 

ket, hand; all Dravidian dialects. Telugu has in addition kélu and 
chey-t or chéy-t. — 

The harder form is probably the more ancient; hence the ~ 
words we have to compare with corresponding words in 
other languages are key, to do, and kei, hand. It cannot 
be doubted that these words were originally identical, like 
kar, to do, and kar-a hand, in Sanskrit. key would naturally 
become kei, of which we see an appropriate instance in gei-du, 
having done, in colloquial Canarese, which is the shape the 
older and more classical gey-du has taken. Though it seems 
certain that these words were originally identical, it does not 
seem quite so clear which of the two meanings, ‘to do’ or 

the hand,’ was the original one. It would be very ‘natural 
to call the hand the doer; on the other hand, ‘to do” is an 
abstract word, which cannot well have come into use until a 
large number of doings and doers had been provided with 
special names. Some word for hand would be required at 
a much earlier stage, and it is conceivable that to do meant 
first of all to use the hand. 


Compare these words with kar (kri), Sans. todo, and kar-a 
hand. Thek of kri is changed to chin some of the tense of 
the verb (e.g., chakara, I did), just as we have seen above 
that the. Dravidian k changes (still more systematically) into 
ch. The r of kar (or kri) always retains its place in Sanskrit , 
and it appears in the corresponding Zend kar, to make (e.g., 
karoitt, he made; compare Sans. kardti, he does), and also in 
those western Indo-European languages in which this root 
appears—e.g., Irish caraim, (I perform). It is retained in the 
New Persian kar (kardam, I did), but seems to have dis- 
appeared in the Old Persian ki, to do, and also in some in- 
flexional forms in the North Indian vernaculars—e.g., Prakrit 
ka-da, and Marathi ké-la@, made, the former supposed to be 
a weakening of kar-da or kra-da, the latter for karila. The 
included vowel of kar, Sans. changes in some inflexions to 
kur. ‘Though there are traces of the existence of ar, to do, 
in most, if not all, of the Indo-European languages, it is not 
certain that there are any traces of kar-a, hand. The Greek 
Xei@ (cheir) (gen. Xe@sds), (cher-os), and the Old Latin Kir, 
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hand, are supposed to be connected rather with har (hri), 
to take, than with kar (kri), to do. The Sanskrit Saya, lying 
down, one of the meanings attributed to which is ‘hand’, 
seems to me to have no connection either with kar-a or the 
Dravidian kei (Tel. chey). But it seems impossible to avoid 
the conclusion that between the Sanskrit pair of words, kar, 
to do, and kar-a, the hand, and the Dravidian pair, key, to 
do, and ket, the hand, a close connection subsists. The exis- 
tence of kar, to do or make, in Zend, shows that the Sanskrit 
word was not borrowed from the Dravidian; besides which, 
it occupies too important a place in Sanskrit to allow that 
supposition to be entertained. It is equally impossible to 
suppose that the Dravidian languages borrowed key, to do, 
and kei, hand, from Sanskrit. kei, hand, is found in every 
Dravidian dialect, however rude; and key, to do, or its 
equivalents, is found in every dialect except the Tu]u, which 
shows by its retention of the noun fez that it must originally 
have possessed the verb also. Each of these words key and 
ket holds as essential a place in the Dravidian languages as 
kar and kar-a in Sanskrit, and each of them has developed 
a host of derivatives and compounds. The Sans. kara, hand, 
and karma, work, are freely borrowed by the Dravidian dia- 
lects; but these words are never confounded with their ver- 
nacular equivalents, kei, hand, and Seygei, Seyal, Seydi, Tam. 
action, occurrence. There is also an old tadbhava of karma 
in use in all the dialects, viz., kam (also kammam in Tam.), 
meaning ‘work,’ especially smith’s work, from a comparison 
of which with geygei, &c., we see how easily the Sanskrit 
derivative can be distinguished from the Dravidian word. 
Comp. Sans. karma-kara, a mechanic, a _ blacksmith, with 
kammara, the tadbhava of the same in Canarese. This proves 
conclusively that kam is not Dravidian, but Sanskrit. 


If, then, it may certainly be concluded that the Sanskrit 
pair of words and the Dravidian are closely connected, and 
if it may be concluded with equal certainty that neither of 
these languages borrowed them from the other, we cannot, 
as it appears to me, escape from the conclusion that they 
are the common property of both. If this be the case, they 
bear testimony either to the intimate association of the Dra- 
vidian and the Sanskrit speaking peoples in very early times, 
or to their original oneness. This oneness, however, does 
not stop here, nor does it prove the Dravidian languages to 
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kureal, 
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be exclusively or distinctively Aryan; for it will be shown 
hereafter, under the head of Scythian affinities, that this 
same pair of words is found in the Tartar and Finnish lan- 
guages as well as in the Aryan and Dravidian, and in parti- 
cular that the Dravidian word for “hand” reproduces itself 
in all those languages with an almost perfect exactness. 


Tam. noise, voice; root kur, to make a noise. Comp. Sans. 
kar, to shout; gar, to sound. Possibly the Tam. kéri, the 
gallus gallinaceous, is connected with kur; and if so, the word 
gallus itself will appear to be related to kOrt, gallus being in- 
stead of garrus; comp. garrulus. The ultimate root of the 
Tam. kur appears to be ku, to sound (probably a mimetic 
word), as in ku-y-z/, the Indian cuckoo. 


kudirei, a horse; Can. kudure, probably from kudi, to leap. Comp. 


Sans. ghota, a horse. The Dravidian languages have borrow- 
ed ghota from Sans. (in Tamil gdram gddagam), said to be 
from ghut, to retaliate; but kudire: is regarded as an un- 
derived, indigenous Dravidian word. It is probable, however, 
that the two words are ultimately related. 


kir-1, to tear. Comp. khur, Sans. to cut, to scratch. 


ked-u, 


Kod-u, 


Sil-ir, 


Se, to 


to spoil or destroy, or (intransitively) to be spoiled or de- 
stroyed; verbal noun kéd-u, ruin; relative participle ketta (tt 
for dd), bad; Tel. ched-u. Comp. Sans. khid, to suffer pain 
or misery, and its verbal noun khéda, sorrow, distress. Comp. 
also khif, to terrify, and its derivative khét, bad, low; Greek 
X1dos (chédos), sorrow. If these words are allied to the Dra- 
vidian one, as they appear to be, it must be in virtue of a 
common origin, for there is not a more distinctively Dravidian 
word in existence than ked-u. 

Tam.-Mal. fierce, extreme, rough, literally crooked—e.g., kod- 
ukku, Tam. the claws of the crab; kod-il, Mal. pincers. Comp. 
Sans. kut, crooked. 

to tremble, to have the hair standing on end. Comp. chél, 
Sans. to shake, to tremble.—See also subsequent list under 
kujir, cold. 

be red; Can. kena, ken; chem, chen. This root forms the basis 
of many adjectives and nouns (e.g., gen, red), but is not used 
anywhere in its primitive, unformed shape. Comp. Sona, 
Sans, to be red. 


fev, Tam.; chevt. Mal-Tel., the ear; Can. kivi, Tuju keppi. Comp. 


§rava, the ear, Sans., from gru, to hear. 
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tad-t, a stick, a club; verbal theme, fadi, to be thick or heavy ; taff-u, 
to hit. Comp. tad, Sans. to strike, to beat. 


tt, fire. Comp. Sans. di, the base of dip, to shine. 
tuv-u, to sprinkle gently (as dust). 


tur-u, to drizzle, to scatter, to spread abroad (as a report). 

The transitive of tir-uw is turr-u (pronounced fiftru), to 
winnow. The ultimate root of all these words evidently is 
tu, which is also a Tamil form of the root. Comp, dha 
Sans. to shake, to agitate; a derivative from which is dhali, 
dust. Comp. also tista, dust (derivative iu’, to sprinkle), 
with which our own word dust is evidently identical. From 
Sans, dhili, Tamil has borrowed tuJi, taj, dust, and also tis-i; 
but there cannot be any doubt of the Tamil verbs tav-u and 
tur-u, being underived Dravidian themes. dha or ti appears 

' therefore, to be the common property of both families. of 
languages ; whilst it is in the Dravidian family that the origi- 


nal meaning of this root appears to have been most faithfully 
preserved. 


nad-a, to walk. Comp. the Sanskrit theme nat (said to be from 
nrit), to dance, to act; drivatives from which are naga, 
dancing, na@ftaka, a drama, a play. It seems improbable that 
the Sanskrit word has been borrowed from the Dravidian 
tongues ; and yet it seems certain that the Dravidian words has 
not been borrowed from Sanskrit; for Telugu and Canarese 
make a broad distinction between the Sans. derivative nafin- 
chu or nafisu, to dance, and their own theme naduchu or 
nadi, to walk; and whilst Sanskrit has many words signifying 
walking, the Dravidian languages have nad alone. nad-u, to 
plant, means also in Malayalam to enter, to walk, probably 
to plant the foot ; nadér (nadei), a way, a derivative from this 
root, is one of the words adduced by Kumarila-bhatta as 
specimens of the non-Sanskritic words contained in the Dra- 
vidian languages. Probably, therefore, the Sanskrit naf, nrit, 
and the Dravidian nad, have been derived from a common 
source. 

ney, to weave. Comp. Sans. nah, to spin, originally to join together 
Comp. also Greek yn@w (nethd); German nahen, to sew; 
Latin necto. nul, Tam. thread to spin, seems to be a verbal 
noun from a lost root nu, which must have meant to join. 
together, like the Sans. nah. 


pal, many ; as a verb, to be multiplied. Comp, Sans. pulu, much, more 
commonly puru. 
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pad-u, Drav. to sing. Comp. Sans. path, to read, to recite. The 
Sans. path, is, I have no doubt, the theme from which the 
corresponding Tel. path-i, and the Tamil pad-i, to read, have 
been borrowed, and the Tamil pada-m, a lesson, is clearly 
derived from the Sans. pa@tha, reading, pad-u, to sing, how- 
ever, and paft-u, asong (Tel. pata, Can. pat-u GOond pata), 
do not seem to be derivatives from Sanskrit; but I suspect 
them to be ultimately related to path-a and patha, as descended 
from some ancient source common to both. The ideas 
expressed are early related; for the reading of all Hindus 
(and all Orientals) is a sort of cantilena; and even the San- 
skrit derivative padi, to read, often receives in colloquial Tamil 
the meaning to sing. 


pal, Tam. Mal. and Can. a portion, a part, a half. Comp. Sans. phal, 
to divide; also Latin par-s, a portion, pal appears to be iden- 
tical with pagal, Tam. a division (also daylight), from pag-u, to 
divide. The medial g was sortened away, as in padi, half, 
originally pagudi, from the same root pag-u, See Semitic affinities 
of this word. 

pira, other—e.g., pira-n, another man. Comp., para, Sans. in the 
sense of other, different, foreign, a sense which it often bears 
—e.g., para-deSa, a foreign country. It is with this preposition, 
and not with pra, before, forward, that I think the Tamil pira, 
other, should be compared. The use of the Tam. pira, and 
that of the Sans. fara (in the signification adduced above), 
are identical ; and we might naturally suppose the Tamil word 
to have been derived from the Sanskrit. Tamil, however, 
whilst it admits that fara was borrowed from Sanskrit, re- 
gards pira as an indigenous theme. The f of pira is unkonwn 
to Sanskrit, and is considered to be a distinctive mark of 
Dravidian words. Tamil has another word, /ir-a-gu, after 
(ultimate base fir), which is generally considered to be inde- 
pendent of, and unconnected with pira, other ; and yet this 
very meaning, after, is one of the many significations which 
are attributed to fara in Sanskrit. Possibly, both in Tamil 
and in Sanskrit, after may have been the first meaning; 
other, the secondary one. Comp. also pira, Tam. to be born 
=to come after. 


It may be concluded, I think, that para and pira are 
radically allied; and yet the supposition that the one is 
derived from the other is inadmissible. Each is too deeply 
seated in its own family of tongues to allow of this supposi- 
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tion, and we seem, therefore, to be driven to conclude that 
both have been derived from a common source. 

por-u, to bear. Comp. Sans. bhri (bhar), to bear. It is impossi- 
ble to suppose that either of these words has been borrowed 
by the one language from the other; yet they appear to be 
nearly related. See next section. 

pal, milk. The Dravidian languages do not seem to contain the 
verbal theme from which this word is derived. We may 
compare it with the Sanskrit fdyasa, milk, and also with 
paya, water, Zend péo, Afghan po ; all of which words are 
derived from pa, Sans. to drink—a root which runs through 
almost all the Indo-European languages. Possibly the Dra- 
vidian pal, milk, may be a verbal noun formed from this 
very theme; for a large number of verbal nouns are formed 
in Tamil by simply adding al or / to the root. Notwith- 
standing this, the purely Dravidian character and connec- 
tions of this word pal, preclude the supposition of its direct 
derivation from the Sanskrit pa. If pal, milk, could be con- 
sidered as identical with pal, a portion, its root would be 
pag-u, to divide. It is difficult, however, to see why milk 
should have been called a portion, a share. A poetical, but 
very common, name for arisi, unboiled rice, in Tamil is amu- 
dupadi, the ambrosial portion or allowance. Was it in some 
such sense that milk was called pal? 

peS-u, to speak. Can. péj-u. Comp. bhash, Sans. to speak. 

pi, a flower, or to blossom, Tam. Tel. and Can. Comp. phull-a 

Sans. to blossom, and pushpa, a flower. Looking, however, 

at the Marathi phal (a flower, from phulla) the Dravidian pu 

seems likely to have been derived from the Sanskrit after 

all. Tamil has an ancient word of its own for flowers, malar. 

val, strong; val-mei, strength. Comp. Sans. bal-a, strength. See 
also next section. 


3. Extra SANSKRITIC OR West INDO-EUROPEAN AFFINITIES. 


Dravidian words which appear to be specially allied to, or specially 
to resemble, words that are contained in the language of 
the Western or Non-Sanskritic branches of the Indo-Euro- 
pean family. 

Some of the words contained in the following list have Sans- 
krit as well as West-Aryan analogies; but they have been placed 
in this, rather than in the preceeding list, because the West-Aryan 
affinities appear to be clearer and more direct than the Sanskrit 
ones. The greater number, however, of the words that follow, 
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though apparently connected with the Western tongues, and espe- 
cially with Greek and Latin, exhibit little or no analogy to any 
words contained in Sanskrit. If the existence of this class of ana- 
logies can be established, it may be concluded either that the Dra- 
vidians were at an early period near neighbours of the West-Aryan 
tribes, subsequently to the separation of those tribes from the San- 
skrit-speaking people; or, more probably, that both races were 
descended from a common source. The majority of the Dravidian 
words which exhibit West-Aryan resemblances, do not belong to 
that primary, rudimental class to which the words that the Dravi- 
dian languages have in common with the Scythian are to be 
referred. Nevertheless, they are so numerous, many of them are 
so interesting and, when all are veiwed together, the analogy which 
they bring to light is so remarkable, that an ultimate relation of 
some kind between the Dravidian and the Indo-European familes 
may be regarded as probable. 


As before, the Dravidian words are to be regarded as Tamil, 
except it is stated that they are taken from some other dialect. 


a§-e1, to shake. Comp. céi-@ (séi-6), to shake, to move to and fro. 

aru-vi, a waterfall; from ar-u, to trickle down. Comp. riv-us, Lat. 
a brook, Eng. river; also the verbal theme of those words, 
Qé-w (rhe-6) or Qvw (rhud) (as in v7) (rhué), to flow; 
Sans., ssu or ru, to run. 

al-ei, to wander, to be unsteady: alei, as a noun, means a wave. 
comp. &A&%-opat (ala-omai), to wander, &An (alé); Germ. 
welle, Armen. alik’, a wave. 

av-a, desire; also dv-al, a verbal noun, derived from an obsolete 
root Gu-u, to desire. Comp. Sans. av, of which one of the 
rarer meanings is to desire. The affinity between ava and 
the Latin ave-o, to desire, is still more complete, inasmuch 
as this is the only meaning of the word in Latin, as in Tamil 
See also Semitic Affinities. 

avu-a, Tel. a grandmother. In Tuda av means a mother. In Cana- 
rese avva or avve means either a mother or grandmother, 
or generally, an old woman. The ordinary Tamil form of this 
word is auv-ei, an honorific term for a matron, an elderly 
lady, but avv-et is also used. Comp. the Latin av-us, a 
grandfather; avi-a, a grandmother; av-unculus, a meternal 
uncle, 

avi, a spirit, literally vapour, breath; then life, and also a spirit; 
verbal theme dvi, to yawn, to breathe. Gomp. the Greek da 
(ad), to blow; also Sans. v4, to blow. 
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ir-u, to draw, to pull. Comp. é@v-w (eru-d), to draw. Comp. also 
eje, the Canarese equivalent of tru with éAk-w (helk-0), to 
drag, a word which is probably related to é@v-» (eru-6), 
through that alliance of r to / which is apparent in all lan- 
guages. 

iru-mbu, iron; from iru, ir, the ultimate root, and mbu, a formative 
euphonised from bu or vu: Tel. inumu. Comp. the Lat. ces, 
oer-is, Saxon iren, Danish zern, Old Ger. ér, Armen. erketh. 
The r of these words appears to have been hardened from s, 
as may be concluded from comparing them with the German 
eisen and the Sanskrit ayas. ‘Though I compare this word 
with Sanskrit, I do not suppose the one to be derived from 
the other. The root of the Tamil word (tr) appears to mean 
dark, and iruJ, darkness, appears to be another derivative 
from it; perhaps also ira, night. 

in-u, to bring forth young, Tam. Can. said of cattle especially. 
Comp. Eng. to ean or yean (Shakespeare ean), Anglo-Sax. 
eantan. 

uyar, high; when used as a verb, to raise (ultimate root probably 
u, that). Comp. ¢é10-w (aeir-6), to raise up; also ¢e@ (aer) 
in 4&€0-@nv (aer-thén) (Aor. pass.), and in the adverb 
&€0-Snv (aerdén), lifted up. Comp. also &7@ (aé@r), the air; 
Armenian wor. high; Ossete arw, heaven. 

ur-i, Can. Tulu, to burn; Tam. er-t. Comp. ur-o, Lat. to burn; 
Armenian 6r, fire; Afghan or, wur. There are also some 
Semitic analogies—e.g., Hebrew ir, fire, and 6r, light. 

uj-et, mire. Comp. éd-os (el-os), a marsh. 

ij-ei, howling. Lat. ululo, to howl; Greek ddodvlw (olo-luzd) ; 
English howl (mimetic words). 

ey, to shoot (an arrow), to cast (a dart). Comp. ids (fos), an 
arrow, iw (hid), to shoot, to cast, ew (hed), to send. 

er-u, to rise, to get up. Comp. Lat. or-ior, to rise, to get up. eru- 
Aayiru, Tam. the rising sun, may be compared with the Latin 
ori-ens sol. 

ell-a, all. The classical Tamil forms el-@m, all we, el-ir, all ye, 
show that the root isel. Tel.-Can. ella, all; colloquial Tam. 
ella. The meaning of el, from which that of ‘all’ was deriv- 
ed, appears to have been ‘boundary.’ The primitive mean- 
ing seems to have been ‘ where ?’ 

Comp. Ossete al, ali, all; Saxon eal; old High German 
al; English all. Probably the Greek oA-os (hol-os) and the 
Hebrew fol are allied rather to our own ‘whole,’ Lat. sal- 
vus, Sans. sarva, than to the Dravidian and Germanic él, all. 
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ér,a plough; also in classical Tam. the work of ploughing; Can.- — 
Tulu é@r-u, a plough. We find also in Canarese a@r-u a plough, 
which appears to be a different form of the same word. 
Judging by analogy ér must be a lengthened form of er, a 
verbal root, of which the meaning must have been to plough. 
This verbal root no longer exists in a separate shape, but it 
seems to survive in erud-u, the ox, eruméi, the buffalo, 
literally as appears, the ploughing animals. In Tu]u both © 
animals are called @r’ (er’). In Tam. er-u,in Tel. @r-u means 
also manure, especially cow-dung. There is in Tamil a 
secondary verb, er-ukku, to hew, to cut, which seems to 
contain a reminiscence of the primitive meaning of é@r. This 
meaning appears more distinctly in the classical Canarese 
Gr-u, a plough, which seems to be a lengthened secondary 
from of ar-u, to cut, to sever, a root still in common use in 
each dialect (comp. ar-u, ar-u, six). The verb meaning ‘to 
plough’ in actual use at present is Tam.-Mal. uru; Can. 
ul-u; Tulu ur. 

Comp. Lat. ar-o; Greek 4&@06-w (aro-6), 4@0-rds (aro- 
tos); Lith. aru. I do not feel sure of the existence of any 
relationship between these and the Dravidian words, but the 
resemblance is worthy of notice. Dr Schlegel in his ‘‘ Sinico- 
Aryaca”’ (Batavia 1872) connects all the Indo-European 
words which designate the plough and its uses, and which 
contain the root ar, er, ir, or, with the Sanskrit ar (ri or ri), 
signifying to cut or hurt, and ultimately with the Chinese Ji, 
sharp, ground to a pojnt, whence are derived various com- 
pounds, also pronounced 1/1, with the signification of to plough, © 
&c. From this basis he derives the renowned designation of 
Aryas or Aryas, as meaning ‘the ploughing people.’ If the 
Sanskrit r¢ or ri ordinarily or naturally meant to cut, or 
even if it could be clearly proved to have ever meant to 
cut at all, this explanation of the meaning of the words used 
for plough and ploughing in the Indo-European languages 
would have carried more weight. I should then also have 
felt surer of the relationship of the Dravidian words with 
the Indo-European af’, to cut, being an undoubtedly 
Dravidian root, and probably the origin of ar, Can. a plough. 
The radical meaning of ri, however, seems rather to be to 
run. 

Or-am, border, brim, margin, coast. Comp. Lat. ora, border, 
margin. 6r-am has no connection with any Dravidian word 
signifying mouth; probably therefore its resemblance to the 
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Latin ora is accidental. The corresponding word in Guja- 
rathi, Marathi, and Hindi, is kor. 

kad-i, to cut, to rend, to reprove; katti, a knife, a sword. Comp. 
Sans. krit, to cut, but especially the English cut; Norman- 
French cotu; Welsh cateita, to cut; Lat. caed-o. The Persian 
and QOssete kard, a knife, and probably also the Dravidian 
kattt, a knife. kattiri, scissors, is from kartari, Sans., a 
derivative of krit. 

kan, the eye; kan (in the _ preterite kan-du), to see; also 
secondarily, to mark, to consider, to think. In the latter 
sense it becomes kannu in Tamil, but the base remains un- 
changed. In (Kanu, kannu) Telugu, the ordinary n, the 
nasal of the dental row, is used instead of n the cerebral 
nasal. Comp. the Welsh ceniaw, to see; English ken, view, 
power or reach of vision, to ken, to know by sight. In 
Webster’s ‘‘English Dictionary’? kanna was said to be ‘an 
eye’ in Sanskrit; whereas it is exclusively a Dravidian 
word. This error may be compared with Klaproth’s rep- 
resenting kuruta, blind, as a Sanskrit word, instead of 
referring it to the Dravidian Janguages, to which alone it 
belongs. There is a curious word in Sanskrit, kana, one- 
eyed, which seems to have some Dravidian relationship. It 
becomes in Bengali kana, blind, which, in form at least, is 
identical with the Dravidian negative kana, that sees not. 
Possibly the Dravidian kan, to see, kannu, to consider, may 
have some ulterior connection with the Gothic kunn-an, to 
know; Greek yYvw- vat (gnd-nai); Sans., fa; Latin gna 
(gnarus); Old High German chann. The different shades 
of meaning which are attributed in Greek yvyw- vat (gnd- 
nai) and ¢(Sé- vat (eide-nai), seem to corroborate this sup- 
position; for the latter is represented as meaning to know 
by reflection, to know absolutely, whereas the former means 
to perceive, to mark, and may therefore have an_ ulterior 
connection with the Dravidian root. 

karadi, a bear, from karadu, rough, knotty, uneven, the ultimate 
base of which must be kara or kar. The Tuda word for ‘a 
bear’ is karsh (kar). Comp. the Persian chars, Kurd har, 


and even the Latin urs-us. Comp. also the Samoiede korgo, 
and the Tungusian kutz. 

karug-u, an eagle. Comp. Persian kergish; Ossete kartziga; also 

Sans. garuda, the mythical eagle; grdhra, a vulture. 

kaj-a, Can. to steal; Tam. kafavu, Mal. kafj-an, a theft. Comp, 
Lat. clep-o, to steal; Greek kAam-ets (klap-eis): See also 
Scythian Affinities. 
D. 75 
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gav-t, Can, a cave, a cell, kapp-u, Can. a pit-fall; keb-i, Tam. a 


cave. The equivalent Sanskrit words are guhad, a cavern, 
from guh, to conceal, and gaha, a cave, from gah, to be 
impervious. guh@ has become in Tamil kugei. It seems 
doubtful whether the Canarese gavi and the Tamil kebi are 
not both tadbhavas of guha. On the supposition that they 
are independent words, comp. the Lat. cave-a, a cavity, a 
den, from cav-us, hollow; theme cav-o, to hollow out; and 
with this the Telugu kapp-u, to cover over, probably the 
origin of the Tamil kapp-al, a ship. See also Scythian 
Affinities. 


kay, to be hot, to burn. The Tel. ka-gu (also kd-lu), Can. kay-u, 


to burn, and the Can. kage, heat, compared with the Tamil 
kangei, show that the ultimate root is k@, to which y or gu 
is added dialectically as a formative. The only Sans. word 
which seems to be related to this Drav. one is kam-a, to 
desire; and we should not, perhaps, have suspected this to 
be related, were it not for its connection with the Hebrew 
him-ad, to desire, and the derivation of that word from ham- 
am (base ham), to be warm. Comp. with the Dravidian ka 
or kay, the Greek kai-w (kai-0) (Attic kd-w) (ka-6), to 
burn, to be hot. The words seem identical. Liddell and 
Scott represent kaiw (kaid) to be connected with the 
Sanskrit such, to dry. How much more nearly it appears to 
be connected with the Dravidian kay. Besides, the Dravidian 
languages have another word which seems to have a real 
relation to sush-a—viz., sud-u, to burn. 


kind-u, to stir, to search, to turn up the ground. Comp. kevr-éo 


(kent-e0), to prick, to goad, to spur on. 


kira, old (not by use, but with respect to length of life); ultimate 


root kir, beneath, that which has gone down. Comp. Sans. 
jar-as, age, but especially the Greek words signifying age, 
aged—viz., yn@a-s, (géra-s), ynQai-ds, (gérat-os), Ye@at-ds 
(gerat-os) Y%Q-wv (ger-On). See also the Scythian affinities 
of this word. 


kira-met (base kira), a week, literally property, possession, each 


portion of a week being astrologically regarded as the pro- 
perty or inheritance of some planet. Comp. Ossete kuri, 
kore, a week; Georgian kuire. Possibly these words are 
derived from the Greek kv@i-akn (kuri-aké), Sunday, the 
Lord’s day; but whence is the Greek word derived? From 
ky@w-os (kuri-os), a lord, a possessor, the base of which may 
perhaps be allied to the Tamil kira, possession. The ultimate 
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root of kira is doubtless kir, ordinarily lengthened to fir, 
beneath; hence kira-mei means that which is beneath one, 
under his power, in his possession. 

kif-ei, a young branch. Comp. Ossete falius; Servian galusa; 
Greek kAdSos (klados), a young shoot, a branch. The theme 
of the Greek word is kAdw (kla-6), to lop, to break; and the 
Tamil kiJ-et, considered as a verbal theme, means not only 
to sprout, but also to pluck off, kiJJ-u, to pinch, to pluck, is 
a collateral theme. 

kupp-et, sweepings, refuse, dung, a dung-heap. Comp. «dos 
(kopros), dung, dirt, a farm-yard. 

kur-u, short, brief: derivative verb kuru-gu, to diminish: collateral 
root kur-ei, a defect, to be or make defective. Comp. Persian 
chord, short; German kurz; Latin curt-us, short, small, de- 

_ fective. On comparing the Latin word curt-us, with such 

words as sert-us, connected, from ser-o, it may be concluded 
that curt-us is derived from an obsolete verbal theme cur-o, 
which would be identical with the Tamil kur-u. Comp. Greek 
kv@ros (kurtos), curved. 

kuru-du, blindness, blind: ultimate base kuru (like kira, the ulti- 
mate base of kiradu, old). Comp. Persian kur; Kurd kor; 
Ossete kurm, blind. 

kuri, Can. a sheep, Tel. gorre, Tuda gurrt. Comp. Irish kaora, 
Georg. chhurt, 

kuJ-ir, cold, Tam. and Can.: ultimate base, by analogy, kuj-u; 
Telugu and Canarese chali, cold: collateral root, silir, Tam. 
to tremble with cold. kiadal and kidir, cold, are doubtless 
derivative or allied words. Comp. German kiihl; Saxon cyl, 
col, cele; Russian cholod; English cool, cold; Latin gelu; 
English chill. See also Scythian Affinities. 

kéj, to hear. Tam. and Can. Comp. Latin aus-cul-to, to hear, to 
listen ; also the Greek kAvd-w (klu-0), to hear; Welsh clyw, 
hearing; Irish cluas, the ear; Lithuanian klau, to hear; 
Latin clu-o, to be called. See also the Scythian Affinities. 

kol, to kill. Comp. Russian kolyu, to stab; and especially the 
English kill and quell. See also Scythian Affinities. 

$altt-u, to close a door, to shut ; Saxon scytt-an, to shut in; Dutch 
schutt-en, to stop; English to shut. 

$ad-i (pronounced jadi), a jar. Probably from Port, jarra ; English 
ar. 

Sal, DP eakct. a furrow. Comp. ond-ia (sél-1a), any flat board or 
tray with a raised rim. See also Semitic Affinities. 

Sivar-u, Can. a splinter. Comp English a shiver. 
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sir-u (pronounced siir-u), to hiss; Can. sir-u, to be angry. Comp. 
ove-ifw (sur-izo), to pipe, also to hiss; Latin su-surr-us, a 
whispering, or whistling. Our English word ‘hiss’ is evident- 
ly mimetic; but siru and its allied roots bear no trace of an 
imitative origin. 

Sud-u, Tam. and Can. to heat, to burn, to fire : secondary theme 
Sud-ar, Tam. to shine. Comp. Persian sus-an ; Kurd sodj-an ; 
Ossete suds-in, to burn. Comp. also Sans. sush, and Latin 
sicc-o, to dry. 7 

Suvei, taste, flavour. Comp. English sap, German saft. 

Surung-u, to shrink. Comp. English shrink, German schrumpfen. 

Sepp-u, to speak. Comp. ém-w (ep-0) (for Témw) (gep0), to speak. 

Sel, to go, to proceed. This is unquestionably a Dravidian root, and 
abounds in derivatives—e.g., Sel, the white ant; Sel-avu, ex- 
penditure ; Sel-vam, prosperity. It forms its preterite also in 
a manner which is peculiar to pure Dravidian verbs. It is 
obviously allied to the Sanskrit Sal, to go or move; Sel, to 
move, to tremble; chal and char, to go, to shake, to totter; 
and also to the Hindustani derivative chal, to go. Close as 
these analogies are, Sel appears to bear an equally close 
resemblance to cel, the obsolete Latin root, signifying to go, 
from which are formed celer, and also ex-cell-o and proe- 
cell-o. The same root is in Greek ned (kel)—e.g., Kéd-n 
(Kel-és), a runner; and xéX wo (kelld), to urge on. 

tag-u, fit, proper, worthy. Comp. German taug-en, to be fit for ; 
Gothic dug-an; German tugend, virtue; tiichtig, fit, able ; 
English doughty. 

tayir, curds. Comp. Greek Tv@-0s (tur-os), cheese ; Sans. dhayi, 
drinking, sipping, sucking. 

tin, to eat light food, to eat away; tindri, eatables. Comp. tTévd-a 
(tend-0), to nibble, to eat daintily; trév@ns (tenthés), a 
gourmand. 

tir-a (pronounced nearly like tora), to open; tira-vu, an opening, 
a way, a means. Comp. Greek @v@a (thura), a door; German 
thiir; Old High German tor; Gothic daur; Sans. dvara; 
Vedic-Sans. dur. These words are commonly derived from 
the Sans. theme dori, to obstruct, to cover ; but as they all 
mean not the door-leaf, but the door-way, and metaphorically 
a way, or means, this derivation of them from a root mean- 
ing to close seems less natural than that of the Dravidian 
ura or tora (Can. tera), to open. Comp. tri, Sans. to pass; 
tiras, through. 

tind-u, to touch, to kindle. Comp. Gothic tandya, I kindle. Possibly 
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there may be a remote connection also with the Sans. danh, 
to burn, the intensitive of which is dandah. On the other 
hand, the n of the Tam. tind-u is probably euphonic, for it 
disappears in the Can. tid-u, and in the Tam. transitive form 
of the verb tift-u, to whet. 


te], clear. Comp. 8)-os (dél-os), clear, manifest. 
tol-et (base tol), distance, limit, end. As a verb, tol-ei signifies to 


end, or come to an end. Comp. Greek re)-os (tel-os), an 
end, and tyA-e (tél-e) far off, which Buttmann derives 
from TéX-os (tel-os). 


tripp-u, Tel. to turn; from which, by corruption, tippu, the ordi- 


nas, 


nar-a, 


nin-el, 


nary form of the word, has been derived; Can. tiru-pu; 
Tamil tiru-ppu. These are causal or active verbs, and the 
corresponding neuter or intransitive verb signifying to turn, 
is in Tel. tiru-gu, in Tam. tiru-mbu. Canarese has ttru-hu, 
tiru-vu, and tiru-gu. There are also a few related themes— 
é.g., tiru-gu, Tam. to twist or turn, and tiri, the same; from 
which is derived firiget, a mill. From a comparison of these 
words, it is manifest that their common base is fir, to turn, 
to which various formative additions have been made, for 
the purpose of expressing modifications of meaning. Comp. 
Greek T@%7-w@ (trep-0), to turn; which bears a remarkable 
likeness to the Tel. tripp-u, and the initial portion of which 
(with that of our English turn) seems closely allied to the 
Dravidian base. Possibly also the Sans. tarku, a spindle, is 
either a collateral word or one which has been directly 
borrowed by Sanskrit from the Dravidian tongues. 

to crush, to squash. Comp. vdao-w (nass-0), to squeeze 
close, to stamp down. 

Can. a tendon, a sinew; sometimes, but improperly, a vein or 
artery ; adjectivally wiry, stringy. Tel. naramu, Tam. nar- 
ambu, Rajmahal naru. A secondary form of the word is nar, 
fibre, from thé base nar; with which compare the Latin 
nerv-us and the Greek pev@-ov (neur-on), a tendon, a liga- 
ment. 

to think, to remember; Can. nen-e, nen-a. This word is un- 
doubtedly a Tamil primitive, and is probably the basis of 
nefij-u, Tam.-Mal. the mind, the heart; also the diaphragm. 
[With respect to this double signification of the word nefj-u, 
compare the twofold meaning of @@nv (phrén), in Greek, 
viz., the diaphragm or chest (supposed to be the seat of the 
mental faculties), and also the mental faculties themselves. | 
If there is any analogy between the Dravidian nin or nen, 
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nind-u 


ney, to weave. Probably nal, a thread, and also, as a verb, to spin, 


pad-u 
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and the Sanskrit man, to think, it comes to light only by 
comparing it with the corresponding Greek word vo-éw 
(no-cd), by reduplication vevdn-war (meuoe-mat). pvd-opar 
(mna-omai), to think on, to remember, and yép-9s 
(men-os), wish, are in perfect accordance with the Sanskrit 
mana, and are probably more ancient than po-éw (no-e0) ; 
of which the initial » (n) has been changed either from # 
(m) or from yYv (gn) (Yvw-var) (gnd-nai). The Dravidian 
nen or nin may in like manner, I conceive, have been chang- 
ed from an older men or min, allied to man-a and ypév-os 
(men-os). 

(also nifj-u), to swim; nichch-u and nitt-al, swimming; 
Tel. id-u, Can. is-u, ij-u, Tuju Adndu, to swim: Tel. deriva- 
tive noun, ita, swimming. A comparison of these words 
shows that the final ndu of the Tamil verb has been eupho- 
nised from du. The base of this verb seems to be simply 
nid or ni; of which mi, Can. to bathe, is probably a collateral 
form. Comp. ni with the Latin no (navi), to swim; Greek 
vé-@ (ne-6), also vy-Xw (né-cho); Sans. nau, Greek vad-=s 
(nau-s), a boat. Comp. also nid-u (the supposititious 
original of both nind-u and id-u) with the Latin secondary 
verb nat-o. Bopp derives these Indo-European words from — 
sna, Sans. to bathe, and that from sna, to flow ; but it is only 
in the Dravidian tongues and in Latin and Greek that we 
find the meaning of swim. 


is a word of collateral origin. As taj, dust, from ¢d, to scat- 
ter, so niil, a thread, may be supposed to be derived from an 
obsolete nu, to spin; and this root would naturally be con- 
cluded to be a correlative of ney, to weave. Comp. Greek 
vé-w (ne-0), to spin, yq-pa (néma), a thread; and more 
especially the Latin neo, which not only means to spin, to 
entwine, but also, secondarily, to weave—e.g., tumicam quam 
molli neverat auro.—Virg. A collateral root, and one which 
bears, perhaps, a still closer analogy to the Dravidian nep, 
to weave, is that which we find in the German nah-en, to 
sew ; Latin nec-to, to knit, to join ; and Sans. nah, to bind, to tie. 
(1.) to suffer, to receive or feel an impression ; a word 
which is used as an auxiliary in all the Dravidian languages — 
in the formation of passive verbs; derivative noun /pa@f-u, 
Tel. and Can. a suffering. Comp. Sans. badh, to give trou- 
ble ; badha, trouble. Especially comp. Latin pat-ior, and 
Greek waQ-eiv (path-ein), each of which has precisely the 
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same meaning as the Dravidian verb. (2.) To fall, to sink, 
to settle down. This verb is identical with the preceding 
one; but the meaning to fall, which it bears more or less 
distinctly in each dialect, in addition to that of to suffer, 
suggests a different set of affinities. Comp. Slavonian pad, 
to fall; Sans. pat (Prakrit pad), to fall, to fly; Zend pat, to 
fly; Latin pet in im-pet-o, to fall upon; Greek wér-onde 
(pet-omai), to fly, and also winar-w (pipt-6), to fall. 

pan, Tam. Mal. to make, to work, to produce: colloquial form pannu ; 
Tel. pannu. This word is evidently allied to the Sanskrit pan, 
to do business, to negotiate; the noun corresponding to 
which, pana, means business, hence property. This noun, 
pana, has been borrowed by the Dravidian languages; but 
the signification it bears is money. Whilst pana-m, money, 
is always admitted by Dravidian grammarians to be a San- 
skrit derivative, they regard pan (n)-u, to make, to work, 
as a primitive Dravidian word; and this view is confirmed 
by the circumstance that it stands at the head of a large 
family of derivatives and collaterals, some of which are 
pann-ei, tillage, a riece-field; pan-t, service, humility; in Mal. 
it means also difficulty, toil; pani, Tel. work; panikku, Tam. 
a clever performance. It is especially worthy of notice that 
pan-i, as a verbal root, signifying to be subservient, to obey, 
to worship, has become in its turn the parent of a host of 
derivative words. This word is not to be confounded with 
pani, Tam. to say, to order, a tadbhava of bhan, Sans. to 
speak ; from which also the Tulu panpu, to say, is probably 
derived. Another form of the latter word in Tam. is pannu, 
to say. 

I have no doubt that pan, to make, to work, has an 
ulterior connection with the Sanskrit pan, to negotiate; but 
it appears to have a still closer connection with the Greek 
mév-éw (pon-ed), to toil, to work hard, wdév-os (pon-os), 
work, a task, and mép-opat (pen-omai), to work, to toil. 
Comp. also the Babylonian ban-as, to do, to make. 

- pamp-u, Tel. to send; also as a noun, a sending. Comp. Greek 
méypaw (pempo), to send, and moyr-n (pomp-e), a sending. 
This resemblance amounts almost to identity, and yet it is 
very doubtful whether it is not merely accidental. The form 
this word takes in Tamil and Malayalam is anapp-u, and in 
Telugu it takes two forms, one with an initial p and one 
without—e.g., anuch-u, anup-u, amp-u, ampiftch-u, — anichi- 
puchch-u, to send or cause to send, and panuch-u, panup-u, 
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pamp-u, pampifich-u, the same. We have also ampakam and 
pampu, dismission. Probably ampa, Tel. an arrow (ambu, — 
Tam.), is a related word. It seems clear from a comparison 
of these words in both languages that the word we must 
compare with méum-w (pemp-0) is not pamp-u, but panup-u; 
and that the p of panup-u does not belong to the root, but 
is a formative, alternating, according to the custom of the 
language, with ch, as in panuch-u. The resemblance to the 
Greek is considerably lessened hereby; but it would dis- 
appear altogether if the initial p of pampu should have to be 
given up. It appears to me uncertain whether anup-u or 
panup-u were the original form, but the analogy of the Tamil 
and Malayalam leads me to assign the preference to anup-u. 
If so, the change from anup-u to panup-u must be regarded 
as a corruption, and no argument can be built uponit. Dr 
Gundert supposes the root of this word to be an (=en, Tam.- 
Mal.), to say, and considers anuppu, to send, Tam.-Mal., as 
meaning to cause to say. To cause to say in Canarese is 
enisu. Another word meaning to say in Tamil is pann-u, 
another again pani. See previous word fan. In Tulu, panpu 
is to say. 

par-u, to be old, to become ripe; para-m, a ripe fruit; Can. paja 
(r changed into /); Tel. pandu (r changed dialectically into 
d and then nasalised). Comp. Persian ber, fruit; Armenian 
perk; Latin fru-or, fru-x. Comp. also the Sans. phala, fruit, 
a word which has been borrowed by the Tamil in the sense 
of effect or profit, but which is never confounded by it with 
its own para-m. I suspect phala, however, to be identical in 
origin with the Drav. para, pafa.—See also the Semitic ana- 
logies of this word. Another form of this word, with a 
slightly different meaning, is para, Tam., paje, Can. old, 
long in use, of ancient date. Comp. Greek ma)at-ds (palai- 
os), old, ancient; *&)ar (palai), in olden times. 

pal, many, various; pal-ar, many people; pal-a, many things. The 
ordinary adjectival form of this word, which is used in the 
colloquial dialect without discrimination of number or gender, 
is pala, but pal is more classical. There is also a verb form- 
ed from the same base, pal-gu, to become many, to be mul- 
tiplied, to increase. There is probably a connection between 
this word and the Sans. pulu, more correctly puru, perhaps 
for paru, much [from pri, to fill (pi-par-mi)]; but it still 
more closely resembles the Greek modds (polus), modo 
(polu), many, much, the Latin plus, and the Goth, and Old 
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Germ. filu, much. Comp, palar, many persons, with of moAdoi 
(hot pollot), the many, the majority.—See Scythian Affini- 
ties. 

pall-1, a town, a village, a school, a place of worship for foreigners, 
especially in Malayalam. ‘Trichinopoly= Tirisira-p-pajli, the 
city of the three-headed (Rakshasa). Comp. wdAts (polis), 
a city, from todéw (poled), to haunt, to frequent. 

palit is found in Sanskrit dictionaries, but I consider it to 

be a purely Dravidian word ; root probably paf, hollow. 

piy-kk-u, to rend in pieces, to card, to comb cotton, to pick. Comp. 
mwék-w (pek-G), to comb; English to pick (?) 

pir-i, to divide; also por, to cleave, and pal, a portion. Comp. Sans. 
phal-a, to divide; but especially the Latin par-s, a portion; 
also portio, from the supposititious root fpor-o or par-o, to 
‘apportion, to divide. The Greek 760-w (por-6), in the 
sense of im-parting is doubtless an allied word.—See also 
the Semitic Affinities. 

pill-et, Tam. child; Tel. pilla, Can. piffe, Latin puell-us, puell-a, 
a boy, a girl; compare with fullus, the young of an animal. 
If the Latin word is derived from puer-ulus, it is probably 
unconnected with fill-eiz, Perhaps a more reliable affinity 
is that of fil-ius, fil-ia, a son, a daughter, supposed to mean 
literally a suckling.—See also the Scythian Vocabulary. 

pugar, to praise. Comp. Old Prussian pagir-u, I praise, and the 
corresponding noun pagir-sna, praise. 

purudi, also piri and pirdi, dust; Can. pufil, sand. Comp. Latin 
pulois. 

pur-am, a side, especially the outside, the exterior, the back—e.g., 

; appuram, that side; ippuram, this side: adjectivally pur- 
attu, external: adverbially purambaga (puram-b’-@ga) ex- 
ternally; as a verbal theme purappadu (pura-(p)-padu), to 
set out; Can. pora-ge, outside; pora-du, to set forth. There 
is, doubtless, an ulterior connection between pura-m, the 
outside, externally, and pira, other, after; yet they are not 
to be regarded as one and the same word; and puram has 
affinities of its own, as well as meanings of its own. Comp. 
Greek waQa (para), beside, in which one of the meanings 
of the Dravidian word appears, whilst the meaning of ‘side’ 
is not conveyed by the relative Sanskrit para. Comp. espe- 
cially the Latin foris, abroad; forum, a public place; fori, 
the decks of a ship, with the Canarese pora, outside. This 
seems a more natural derivation of foris than the Greek @v0a 
(thura), Sans. dvara, a door, a word which I have compared 
D. 76 
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with the Dravidian tira, to open. In the Dravidian languages 
f is unknown, and / is always used instead. 

piis-ei, a cat, especially in the South-Tamil idiom; Mal. pichcha. 
In the Cashgar dialect of the Afghan, pusha signifies a cat, 
Comp. Irish pus, a cat ; English puss. 

pill-i, Tel. a cat. pul-i signifies a tiger, or more correctly a cheetah, 
or hunting leopard, in all the Dravidian dialects. Comp. 
Persian pelang, a tiger, but especially the Latin feles or 
felles, a cat, a word which is also to denote various animals 
of a similar character. 


pen, afemale. Comp. Lat. femina. 

per-u, great; another form of the same adjective in Tamil and per- 

| haps a more ancient one, is par-u. Possibly pal-a, many, is 
a related root, seeing that there appears to be the same 
relation between fer-u or par-u, great, and pal-a, many, 
that there is between Sir-u, small, and Sil-a, a few. per-u, 
great, is also used as a verbal theme, and in that connection 
it signifies to increase, to grow. Comp. Sans. puru, pulu, 
much, barh, varh, to be pre-eminent, but especially the Zend 
berez and barez, great, berezaiti, to grow. 

per-u, to obtain, to get or beget, to bear, to bring forth; verbal 
noun pér-u, a bringing forth or birth, a thing obtained or a 
benefit. pir-a, to be born, to proceed from, is doubtless a 
related word; and there is probably a relationship between 
these words (especially the latter) and fira, other, pir-agu, 
after pura-m, the exterior, and even for-u, to bear or sus- 
tain. Comp. the Lat. par-to, pe-per-i, to bring forth, to 
acquire. Possibly the ultimate base of all these words is the 
Indo-European preposition pra, signifying progressive mo- 
tion, expansion, excess, &c.; and the Zend form of this pre- 
position, fra, indicates the propriety of classing the Latin 
fru-x with the other derivatives. See also the Semitic Voca- 
bulary. 

pei-(y)-an, a boy, a servant; also pei-(y)al and pei-dal; Mal. 
pei-dal; Can. het-da. The termination al, dal, is that of the 
abstract verbal noun; and consequently /feiyal might be 
applied to a youth of either sex, a child, though restricted 
in Tamil to the masculine. Malayalam has @n pei-dal, a boy, 
peidal-a], a girl; root pas’=pei, green, fresh, young. Comp. 
Greek mais (pais), maid-0s (paid-os), a boy or girl, a ser- 
vant; Laconian mof@ (pair); Latin puer; Persian bach, a 
boy, puser, a son; Swedish poike; English boy. The San- 
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skrit putra, ason, has also been supposed to be derived from 
this theme. See also Scythian Affinities. 
to sustain, to bear, to suffer patiently, por-u-ppu, responsi- 
bility, por-u-mei, patience. Comp. Sans, bhri (bhar), to 
bear; Gothic bair-an, bar, béram, to bear; Old High 
German béran, péran; English bear, bore; Old English 
bearn, a child; Greek ©é0-w (pher-6); Latin fer-o. Tamil 
distinguishes between this word and fpir-a, to be born, 
though both are probably from the same base. Latin in like 
manner distinguishes between par-io and fer-o, whilst the 
Teutonic tongues make no difference between bear, to sus- 
tain, and bear, to bring forth. They constitute one word, 
from which is formed the past participle to be born or borne, 
and also the noun birth. 
por-u-du, poOr-du, time; theme por, probably to divide. Comp. 
Sans. vdr-a, time; Pers. bar, the theme of bari, once; Lat. 
ber, the suffix of time, which appears in the names of the 
months from Septem-der to Decem-ber. 


pO, to go; also pd-gu (with the usual formative addition of gu). 
The imperative of pogu is 6. Laghmani (an Afghan dialect) 
pak, togo; Greek 84-w (ba-6), to go; Lat. va-do, to march ; 
Heb. 56, to come, occasionally to go. 

pod-u, to put. Comp. Dutch poot-en, to set or plant; Danish pod- 
er, to graft; English to put. 

bij-u, Can. to fall; Tam. vir-u. Comp. English to fall; German 
fall-en. 

mag-an, a son, a male. Comp. Gothic mag-us, a boy, a son, from 

the verbal theme mag, originally to grow, then to be able; 

Gaelic mak, a son; Tibetan maga, son-in-law. Comp. also 

Lat. mas, a male. 

man, to remain, to abide (root of manet, house). Comp. Lat. 
manere. 

may-ir, hair. Probably from mayi, Mal. black=Tam. mei. Comp. 
Persian mui; Armenian mas, hair. 

mar-a, to forget. Comp. Lithuanian mirsz, to forget. 

ma, a male, particularly the male of the lion, elephant, horse and 
swine—e.g., ari-ma@, a male lion. Comp. Lat. mas, a male. 

marg-u, to die, to languish, to mingle, mdr, to be confused, to be 
lazy ; ma], to die, to perish. Comp. Lat. marc-eo, to wither, 
to be faint, to be languid or lazy, and also the Greek pa@aivw 
(maraind), which in the passive voice signifies to waste 
away, or die. Possibly all these words have a remote con- 
nection with mri (mar), Sans. to die. It would seem, how- 


por-u 
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ever that there is a closer connection between the Latin and 
Greek secondary themes here adduced and the Tamil, than 
between the Sanskrit and the Tamil. marka, Vedic Sans., 
according to some, means dying away. 

mig-u, much, great: as a verbal theme, to be much. mifj-u, to 
abound (from mij, nasalised), is a collateral root. Related 
words, Tel. migal-u, remainder, that which is too much; mi- 
gula, and migala, adverb and adjective, much, exceedingly, 
also mikkili, the same; Can. mig-u, to exceed, also migii-u, 
both as a verb and asa noun; ancient dialect of Can. migal, 
much, mogga, and also moggara, mokkaJa, a mass, a heap, 
an assemblage. 

The Sanskrit maha, great, from mah (originally perhaps 
magh), to grow, is frequently used in the Dravidian dialects, 
but it is always considered to be a Sanskrit derivative, not 
the original base from which the above-mentioned Dravidian 
words have been derived. This view is confirmed by the 
circumstance that the Dravidian languages have no word 
signifying much, except mig-u, and its correlatives. The 
Dravidian words quoted above, bear a much closer 
resemblance to the corresponding words in the Classical and 
Germanic tongues than to the Sanskrit. Thus, the Latin 
mag-nus, mag-is; the Persian mih or meah; the Greek ypéya 
(mega) or wevdAoS (megalos); the Old High German mihhil, 
michil; Norse mikil; Danish megen; English migh-t; Scotch 
mickle, appear to be more closely connected with the Tam. 
mig-u, the Can. migal and mokkala, and the Tel. migala and 
mikkili, than with the Sans. mah-at. The final al of the 
Dravidian words is one of the most common formatives of 
verbal nouns. See the section on ‘‘Roots.”’ 

miur-gu, mur-gu, to plunge, to sink. amir appears to be a softened 
form of the same word; and probably the g of méargu is 
only a formative. Comp. Lat. merg-o, to plunge, to immerse, 
margo, however, is supposed to bear the same relation to 
Sans. maj that frango does to Sans. bhanj (originally 
perhaps bhran;). 

mugil, Tam, and ancient Can. a cloud. Comp. Sans. mégha, a cloud, 
from mih (méhati), to sprinkle. The word mégha has_ been 
borrowed from Sanskrit by the Dravidian languages, and is 
now more commonly used than mugil. The latter, however, 
is found in the classics, is much used by the peasantry, and 
appears to be a pure Dravidian word. Doubtless mégha and 
mugil are ultimately allied; but there seems to be a special 
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connection between the Dravidian word and the Greek 
O-nIXD-n (o-michl-2), a cloud, the Lithuanian migla, the 
Slavonian mgla, and the Gothic milh-ma; in each of which 
the / of mugil retains its place. Dr Gundert derives - mugil 
from Can. muchch-u (mug), to cover over, to shut in, with 
the addition of the formative il. 
muyal, to labour, to endeavour. Comp. Lat. mol-ior, to endeavour, 
to strive; Greek #wX-os (mdl-os), the toil of war; Eng. fo 
moil, to labour or strive. 
murumuru, to grumble, to murmur. A _ very similar word 
mofumoru, to murmur, would naturally be regarded as 
identical with murumuru; but a different origin is ascribed 
to each. morumoru is said to be simply and solely a mimetic 
word, one of a large class of imitative, reduplicated exclama- 
‘tions—e.g., he said moru-moru—i.e., he spoke angrily ; his 
head said kirukiru—i.e., it went round. murumuru, on the 
other hand, it is said, is not purely imitative, but is supposed 
to be regularly formed by reduplication from muru, the 
base of muru-kku, to twist, to chafe; and the signi- 
fication of grumbling, and _ being discontented, has 
arisen from that of chafing. Whatever be the deri- 
vation of the Tamil word, it may be compared with 
the Latin murmuro, to mutter. The Latin word is evidently 
an imitative one, the reduplication of the syllable mur being 
used to signify the continuance of a low muttering sound. 
mur has doubtless some connection with the base of musso, 
mussito, to mutter or grumble. Comp. also the Greek ex- 
pression to say pve (mu mu), to mutter, to grumble. The 
: Old Prussian murra, to murmur, is evidently related. See 
also the Scythian Affinities. The Tamil word means not only 
to utter a muttering sound, but also ‘to express discontent, 
to be angry’: and in this it goes beyond meaning of the 
corresponding Latin murmuro. Muttering is in Tamil ex- 
pressed by muna-muna, a somewhat similar, yet indepen- 
dent, imitative word. 
mikk-u, the nose: theme mug-ar, Tam.-Mal. to smell. Comp. 
Greek pvkrn? (muktér), the nose. The Greek word is said 
to be derived from ,»vlw (muz6, to moan, to mutter, to 
suck in, or from #3éa (muxa), the discharge from the nose 
(Latin mucus). It is worth consideration, however, whether 
the Dravidian derivation is not, after all, a more probable one. 
mel, fine, thin, soft, tender; mell-a, softly, gently. Comp. Latin 
mollis, soft, tender, pliant; Greek »adakds (malakos), soft, 
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gentle, tender. The derivation of the Latin mollis, from 
movilis, seems inconsistent with the connection which sub- 
sists between mollis and yaXakds (malakos); and the 
resemblance of both to the Dravidian mel is remarkable. 
Comp. Sans. mridu, soft. which is in Tamil med-u. I can 
scarcely think mel, like med-u, derived from mridu. 


ray, Tel. a stone. Bearing in mind the mutual interchange of r and 


1, we may perhaps compare this word with the Greek Ad-as 
(la-as) or \at-a (lai-a), a stone. ray seems to correspond to 
Tam. arei (another form of parez), a rock. 


val, strong; val-i-ya, van-mei (val-mei), strength. The Dravidian 


languages have borrowed, and frequently use, the Sans. bala 
(in Tamil balan, balam, and even valam); and it might at 
first be supposed that this is the origin of vali, &c. I am 
persuaded, however, that the words cited above have not 
been derived from Sanskrit, but have been the property of 
the Dravidian languages from the beginning. The Dravidian 
val has given birth to a large family, not only of adjectives 
and nouns, but also of derivative verbs, which have no con- 
nection whatever with anything Sans.—e.g., val-am, the 
right hand; val-i, to drag, to row; val-u, to grow strong; 
val-iya, spontaneously, &c.; and if this word is not to be 
regarded as Dravidian, this family of languages must be 
supposed to be destitute of a word to express so necessary 
and rudimental an idea as strong. val, also, more closely 
resembles the Latin val-eo, to be strong, and val-idus, than 
the Sanskrit bala-m. 


va], fertility, abundance; vaj-ar, and many related verbs, to rear, 


to cause to grow. Comp. Latin al-o, to nourish. Connection 
doubtful. 


vangu, to receive to take, Comp. German (emp) fangen. 
vind-u, the wind. Comp. Latin vent-us; English wind. The Tamil 


word seems to be derived from vin, the sky: its resemblance 
to ven.tus and wind is, therefore, probably accidental, the 
root of those words being va@, to blow (Sans.), and their 
Sans. equivalent vata. 


virei, to shiver from cold, to grow’ stiff from cold. Comp. Greek 


Olicaw (phrissd), to tremble, to shiver; @iy-é@ (rhig-e0), 
to shiver or shudder with cold; @iyv-os (rhig-os), frost, cold, 
a shivering from cold; also Latin frig-eo, to be cold; frig-us, 
cold; rig-eo, rig-or, to be stiff, as from cold; English to 
freeze. 


vin, useless, vain. Comp. Latin van-us, empty, unreal, frivolous, 


vain, 
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vénd-u, to wish, to want. Comp. English want from Saxon wantan, 
to fail. The corresponding Can. word is bédu, but this has 
also the shape of béndu. Another Can. form is béku, from 
an older be/ku. The root must have been vé/, which means 
in High Tam. to desire. 


vér-u, different, other. Comp. Latin var-us, the secondary meaning 
of which is different, dissimilar; also var-tus, diversified, 
various, different from something else. Root of vér-u: 
ver-u, void; the primitive meaning of which seems to have 
been ‘distant’. 


SECTION II.—SEMITIC AFFINITIES, 


OR DRAVIDIAN WORDS WHICH APPEAR TO BE ALLIED TO HEBREW 
AND ITS SISTER TONGUES. 


The number of such words in the Dravidian languages is not 
great; and it might be objected that in attempting to establish the 
existence of this class of affinities, in addition to affinities of the 
Indo-European and Scythian classes, I prove nothing by attempt- 
ing to prove too much. I answer, that I do not attempt to esta- 
blish anything or to prove anything. I contend myself with adduc- 
ing facts. I submit to the reader a list of words which exhibit 
some interesting points of resemblance between the Dravidian 
vocabulary and the Hebrew. I am doubtful whether any of those 
resemblances is of such a nature as to furnish evidence of relation- 
ship, but I am not doubtful of the desirableness of giving them a 
place in this list. They will serve at least to show whether fur- 
ther investigation in this direction is likely to be rewarded with 
important results or not. In some of the instances which will be 
adduced, the Semitic words appear to resemble Indo-European 
words, as well as words belonging to the Dravidian languages; but 
it will be found that the Dravidian analogies appear in general to 
be closer than the Indo-European, and it is for that reason that the 
words are inserted in this list rather than in the preceding one. In 
some instances, again, the only resemblances to the Semitic words 
are such as are Dravidian. 

If the existence of Semitic affinities in the Dravidian languages 
could be established, it would not be possible to explain those affi- 
nities by supposing them to have been introduced by the Jews who 
have settled on some parts of the Malabar coast; for the Jews, 
whether ‘‘ black”? or “ white,” have carefully preserved their tra- 
ditional policy of isolation ; they are but a small handful of people 
at most; they have never penetrated far into the interior, even on 
the Malabar coast, whilst on the Coromandel coast, where Tamil is 
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spoken, they are entirely unknown; and the Dravidian lap 

were fully formed, and Tamil, it is probable, had been cor 

to writing, long before the Jews made their appearance in Inc 

Whatever words, therefore, might appear to be the common p 

perty of Hebrew and the Dravidian languages, would aon to be 

regarded either as indicating an ancient, pre-historic intermix 

or association of the Dravidians with the Semitic race, or rai 

perhaps as constituting traces of the original oneness of the spee 
of the Noachide. 

app-a, father! vocative of app-an. This word for father is 

unaltered in all the Dravidian dialects, except the Tuju, 

which, strange to say, appe means mother; emme, father 

This apps may possibly be a hardened form of aexe. Comp. 

Can. avve, a mother, or grandmother. amme, Tuju father, is 

allied to the Tam. amma@n, mother's brother, also 

though rarely used in the latter sense. The Mech, a im. | 

dialect, has eppa for father; the Bhotiya abe; the Singhalese | | 

appa. Analogies will also be found im the Scythian vecabulary. © 

In all the languages of the Indo-European and Semi | 

families the ultimate base of the words which denote father, ; 

is por 5, and that of the words which denote mother is m 

The difference between those two families consists in this, — 

that the Indo-European words commence with the conso | 

nants or m—e.g., pater, mater, from the Sans. roots pa, to | 

protect ; m@, to make (a child in the womb); whilst in the , 

Semitic languages, those consonants are preceded by a vowel | 

—<.g., Hebrew &, father; @m, mother. Comp. also, how- © 

ever. amb@, Sans. mother. In this particular the Dravidian | 

languages follow the Semitic rule—e.g., Tam. appar, father; © 

amm-@], mother. The resemblance between eppan (voca~ . 

tive appa), and the Chaldee ab6a, father (Syriac @b6), is 

remarkable. It is so close, that in the Tamil translation of © 

Gal. iv. 6, abba, father, there is no difference whatever, either | 

in spelling or in sound, between the Aramaic word abba | 

(which by a phonetic law becomes eff@ in Tamil), and its 

natural and proper Tamil rendering a2; im consequence | 

of which it has been found necessary to use the Sans. deriva- — 

tive pida@-(v)-@, instead of the Tamil appa, as the translation © 

of the second word. j 

amm-@, mother! vocative of amm-ei or emm-a/, mother. Comp. — 

Heb. é@m, mother; Syr. amd. See also the Scythian and ~ 

Indo-European affinities of this word, which are still closer © 

than the Semitic. ; 


= 
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river; Tel. @¢-u: correlative root éri, Tam. a natural reser- 
voir of water. Comp. Hebrew 9’ or, a river; Coptic jaro. 

» In all the Dravidian dialects al negatives the attributes 
of a thing; il, its existence; @! (and sometimes al), is pro- 
Aibitive. The vowel is transposed in Telugu, and /é (the 
base of lédu), used instead of il. Comp. the negative and 

prohibitive particles of the Hebrew, al and 1; also the 
eortesponding Arabic and Chaldaic 14. 16 in Hebrew nega- 
tives the properties of a thing, like al in Tamil, and another 
Particle, azn, a substantive meaning nothing, is used to 
_Megative the existence of it. This idiom is one which 
_ femarkably accords with that of the Dravidian languages. 
_ Comp. also the Chaldee /éth. it is not, 2 compound of Jz, 
_ the negative particle, and ith, the substantive verb ‘ it is’ 
' (a compound resembling the Sans. nasti), with the corres- 

_ ponding Tel. l@du (Tam. iadz), it is not, which is com- 
_ pounded of /2, the negative particle, and du, the formative 

of the third person neuter of the aorist. See also Sanskrit 
and Scythian Affinities. 

a, « sire: a related word is Goal, also desire, which isa verbal 

' foun derived from the assumed root Go-u, to desire (Mara- 
thi aoad, love). The Telugu form of this word is akali. 
| k between two vowels often becomes v. Comp. Heb. aovah, 
desire, a verbal noun derived from dGoah, to desire. The 
ultimate base of the Hebrew @o or az is identical not only 
with the Tamil Gz or av, but with the Latin a-eo, to desire, 
and the Sanskrit as-c, of which to desire is one of the rarer 
{| Meanings. Comp. also Heb. 22h, to will. 

i i Uy to be; Brahui, ar. Comp. Babylonian ar, to be; also Coptic 
1 £4 or ed, and the Egyptian auxiliary ar. The Dravidian 
_ word appears to mean primarily to sit, secondarily to be 
_ —4t.¢., to be simpliciter, without doing anything. 
'f-a, the ultimate base of ipa-ngu, neut., to descend, and its tran- 
sitive ipa-kku, to cause to descend. Comp. Heb. yarad 
_ (biliteral base yar), to desend. 
uri, Can. to burm ; Tam. ¢-i. Comp. Heb. gr, fire, Or, light.—See 
___-also Indo-European Affinities. 
| @, a city, a town, a village. Comp. Heb. 4r or “ir, acity; Babylo- 
'  —s nian er, Assyrian uru, Accadian “uri. 
g ¢ ri to cast, to shoot. Comp. Heb. yarah (biliteral base yar), to 
}  __ east, to shoot. 

ae DD. 77 
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erum-ei, a buffalo, especially a cow buffalo; Tulu, ermma. Comp. 
Heb. rém, a buffalo or wild ox. Resemblance probably acci- 
dental. Root of the Drav. word er (obsol.), to plough; root 
of the Heb. probably rum, to be high. 

kar, asharp point. Comp. Heb. kur, to pierce, to bore: Sans. khur, 
to cut. 

Say, to lean, to recline. Comp. Heb. sha’an (biliteral base, sha’ or 
sha), to lean. 

Sina-m, anger: verb sina-kku, to be angry. Comp. Heb. sane; 
Chald. sené, to hate; Heb. sifiah, hatred. The corresponding 
Can. word being kini, to be offended, Sina-m is probably 
softened from kina-m. Analogy doubtful. 

Sir-u, to hiss. Comp. Heb. sharak (biliteral base shar), to hiss ; 
Greek ov0ifw (suriz6), to pipe, to hiss. 

Sum-ei, a burden: verb. suma-kku, to bear, to carry. Comp. Heb. 
samak (biliteral base sam), to support, to uphold, to weigh 
heavily on. 

Suv-ar, a wall. Comp. Heb. shir, a wall. 

Sevv-ei1, equal, level, correct: base fev or fe. A nasalised, adjectival 
form of the same root is Sen—e.g., Sen-Damir, correct Tamil, 
the classical dialect of the Tamil language. From Se, Sev, or 
Sen, is formed semm-er (Sen-mei), an abstract of the same 
meaning as Sevvel. Comp. Heb. shavah; Chald. sheva 
(biliteral base shav or shev), to be equal, to be level. If the 
Sanskrit sama, even, is at all connected with the Tamil Sev 
or Sen, the connection is remote; whereas the Tamil and the 
Hebrew words seem to be almost identical. 

natt-u, to fix, to set up, to establish: ulterior verbal theme nad-u, 
to plant. Comp. Heb. n@ia’ (biliteral base nat), plant, to 
set up, to establish. 

nitt-u, to lengthen, to stretch out; formed by causative reduplication 
of the final consonant from nid-u (also nif), long. Comp. Heb. 
natah (biliteral base nat), to stretch out. . 

nokk-u, to look direct at, to address. Comp. Heb. ndkah (base 
nok), straight forward, over against. 

par-u, to become ripe, to fruit ; para-m, a ripe fruit. Comp. Heb. 
parah, to be fruitful, to bear fruit; parah, to blossom, to 
break forth (biliteral base of both, par). Especially comp. 
pert, fruit. Comp. also Armenian perk, and Persian ber, 
fruit. Doubt, however, is thrown upon the affinity of these 
words with the Dravidian par-u, in consequence of the root- 
meaning of par-u (par-a) being to become old, to be 
accustomed, 
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pal, a part, a portion, aclass; Can. pal-u, Tulu per’; collateral 
Tam. roots pir-i, to divide; pif-a, also por, to cleave. Comp. 
Heb, palah, pala, palah, palag, palal; and also (by the inter- 
change of r and l) parash, paras, and Chald. perds, to 
separate, to divide, to distinguish, &c. All these words (like 
the Tam. pal and pir-i, and also pagir, to divide) include 
the idea of separation into parts.—See also the Indo- 
European analogies of these roots—eg., Sans. phal-a, to 
divide ; Latin pars, and por-tio, a portion. 


per-u, to obtain, to bear or bring forth, to get or beget; verbal 
noun per-u, a bringing forth or birth, a thing obtained, a 
benefit: collateral root, pir-a, to be born; pir-a, Tam. other, 
after; pura, outside. Comp. Heb. parah, to be fruitful ; 
pert, fruit; parah, to blossom, to break forth. The connec- 
tion between par-am, Tam., and peri, Heb. fruit; cannot be 
depended upon; but there seems to be an intimate relation 
between per-u, to ber, pir-a, to be born, and the Semitic 
words which are here adduced, as well as the Latin par-io, 
pe-per-t. 


ba, Can. to come; Tam. va. Comp. Heb. 06, to come, to come in; 
Babylonian ba, to come. 


may, to die, to put to death. Comp. Heb. mith, to die. Comp. also 
muwo, dead, in the Lar, a Sindhian dialect. 


mar-u, to change; Can. to sell; base mar-u, other. Comp. Heb. 
mir, tochange or exchange, of which the niphal is namar, ‘as 
if from a base in marar or mar; mahar, mahar, to change, 
to buy. The corresponding Syriac mor means to buy. 


migukka-n, a poor, worthless fellow; misukk-ei, a worthless article. 
Comp. Heb. miskén, poor, unfortunate. The Hebrew word is 
derived from sakan; but Gesenius says a new verb arose 
from this in several Semitic languages, the initial m of which 
was radical. It is singular that it has also found its way into 
Tamil; Mal. miskén. This word miskén has found its way 
(probably by means of the Saracens) into several European 
languages—e.g., French mesquin. Tamil does not contain the 
root of this word; it may therefore be concluded to have 
* been borrowed from the Arabic or some Semitic dialect. 


mett-a, Tel. (Tam. mettei, Can. motte), a bed, a cotton bed, a 
cushion. The Dravidian word appears to be derived from 
mel, soft. Comp., however, the Heb. mittah, a bed, a 
cushion, a litter, from natah, to stretch out ; Latin matta. 
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SECTION III.—SCYTHIAN AFFINITIES ; 


OR, 


Dravidian words which appear to exhibit a near relationship, or at 
least a remarkable resemblance, to words contained in some 
of the languages of the Scythian group, particularly to the 
Usgro-Finnish dialects. 


The majority of the affinities that follow are clearer and more 
direct than the Indo-European or Semitic affinities which have 
been pointed out in the preceding lists. Many of the werds which 
will be adduced as examples are words of a primary character— 
words which carry a certain amount of authority in comparisons 
of this kind. A consirderable number of the Dravidian words in the 
following list have Sanskrit or Indo-European affinities, as well as 
Scythian; a very few also have Semitic affinities ; but I have 
preferred placing them in this list, because the Scythian affinities 
appear to beeither the most numerous or the closest. Such words, 
though they are but few, are of peculiar interest, as tending to 
prove the primitive oneness of the Scythian and Indo-European 
groups of tongues. In some instances I have given a place in this 
list to words which I have already placed in the Indo-European 
list, and the affinities of which I have stated in loco I consider 
more distinctively Indo-European than Scythian. I have inserted 
them here also, in order to make the comparison more complete. 


I have already said that I consider the comparison of words of 
less importance towards the determination of affinities than the 
comparison of grammatical forms and spirit. It may be capable 
of proof that two languages are as nearly related as Latin and 
Greek, whilst the bulk of the words in each of those languages, 
including many of those that are most essential to the expression 
of the wants of daily life, may be found to be totally different 
from the corresponding words in the other. If this is the case with 
the Aryan languages, most of which exhibit traces of having been 
highly cultivated from, and even before, the first dawn of history, 
much more is it be expected in the case of the uncultivated, 
or but recently cultivated, languages of the so-called Scythian 
stock. The earliest cultivated language of the family (the Medo- 
Scythian of the Behistun inscriptions) has passed away altogether 
from the world, or been absorbed by other languages; and those 
inscriptions are the only proof of its existence which it has left 
ebhind. The Finnish, the Hungarian, and the Turkish languages 
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have been cultivated only within the last few centuries; whilst a 
far greater number of the Scythian dialects have up to the present 
day received no literary cultivation whatever. They are spoken by 
roving hordes leading a rude pastoral life, by agricultural serfs, or 
by still more barbarous tribes living by fishing or the chase ; and 
the only literary records the languages they speak contain consist 
of a few songs, with the addition perhaps of a recently executed 
translation of one of the Gospels. Consequently, whilst those 
languages exhibit distinct traces of a common origin, or at least 
of development in the lines and in accordance with the rules of a 
common formative force, they differ from one another in details 
in a degree which it is hardly possible for a student of other fami- 
lies of tongues to conceive. It would scarcely, therefore, be in ac- 
cordance with analogy to expect to discover in the languages of 
the Scythian stock any very considerable number of words closely 
resembling words that are contained in the long-isolated and far 
more highly developed Dravidian tongues; especially if it be sup- 
posed, as 1 have always supposed, that the Dravidian tongues 
exhibit traces of their existence at a time prior to the final separa- 
tion of the Indo-European tongues from the Scythian, when words 
and meanings of words did not belong exclusively to the one rather 
than to the other, but were the common property of both. It may 
be objected that the argument derived from Scythian affinities is 
weakened by the fact that the Scythian words which correspond 
with certain words in the Dravidian tongues are not found 
altogether in one dialect, but exist some in one and some in another 
of the Scythian languages. I admit that such coincidences are not 
perfectly conclusive; but I must remind the reader that he is 
obliged to be content with such partial coincidences with regard 
to the inter-relationship of the Scythian languages themselves. 


For the Scythian affinities apparent in the Dravidian pronouns 
and numerals, see the sections devoted to those parts of speech. 


akk-a, Can. and Tel. elder sister; Tam. akket, akka, and akk-a]; 
Marathi aka. In Sans. akka signifies a mother; and an im- 
probable Sans. derivation has been attributed to it by native 
scholars. I believe this word to be one of those which the 
Sans. has borrowed from the indigenous Dravidian tongues ; 
and this supposition is confirmed by its extensive use in the 
Scythian group. The Sans. signification of this word, a 
mother, differs, it is true, from the ordinary Dravidian mean- 
ing, an elder sister; but mother is one of its meanings in 
poetical Tamil, and a comparison of its significations in 
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various languages shows that it was originally used 0 

denote any elderly female relation, and that the meaning of — 
the ultimate base was probably ‘old’, The following are 
Scythian instances of the use of this root with the . 3 
of elder sister, precisely as in the Dravidian languages >= | 
Tungusian okt or akin; Mongolian achan; Tibetan aehehe; 
a dialect of the Turkish ege; Mordvin eky; other Ugrian 
idioms iggen. The Lappish akke signifies both wife and 
grandmother. The Mongol eka, Tungusian eki, and the Uigur 
acha, signify an elder brother; whilst the signification of old 
man is conveyed by the Ostiak iki, the Finnish whkke, and 
the Hungarian agg. Even in the Ku, a Dravidian dialect, 
akke means grandfather. The ultimate base of all these 
words is probably ak old. On the other hand, eke, in 
Osmanli Turkish, means a younger sister; and the same 
meaning appears in several related idioms. It may, there- 
fore, be considered possible that akka meant originally 
sister; and then elder sister or younger sister, by secondary 
or restricted usage. The derivation of ekka, from a root 
signifying old, would appear to be the more probable one. 


It is proper here to notice the remarkable circumstance 
that the Dravidian languages, like those of the Scythian 
group in general, are destitute of any common term for 
brother, sister, uncle, aunt, &c., and use instead a set of 
terms which combine the idea of relationship with that of 
age—e.g., elder brother, younger brother, elder sister, 
younger sister, and so on. 


ait-an, father; ait-et, mother; also Gii-an, a superior (masc.); 
att-aJ, mother. We find im the Sans. lexicons afta, a mother, 
an elder sister, a mother’s elder sister; also efti, in theatrical 
language, an elder sister. I regard this word also, as used 
in Sanskrit, as probably of Dravidian origin; and it will be 
found that in one or another of the related meanings of 
father or mother, it has a wide range of usage throughout 
the Scythian tongues. The change of é# in some Dravidian 
dialects into S$ or chek, is in perfect accordance with gene- 
rally prevalent laws of sound. Hence the Malayalam acheh- 
an and the Canarese ajj-a, grandfather, are identical with 
the Tamil ait-an; and probably the Hindi and Marathi @@, 
a grandfather, is a related word, if not identical. afte, 
mother (Tam.), is achcha, also achchi, in Mal. ati-e, Tam., 
att-e, Can., att-a, Tel., have also the meanings of motherin- 
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w, sister-in-law, paternal aunt; and the corresponding 
binghale at-G@ means a maternal grandmother ; meanings 
_whict are not found in Sans. In South MalayZlam achcha 
means mother, matron. 
;. Fos the Scythian analogies of these words, compare 
Fnnish aii, mother, together with the following words for 
4 iz., Turkish ata; Hungarian cfya ; Finnish Gtta ; 
atja; Mordvin gai: Ostiak ata. Comp. also 
spish aija, grandfather, and also attje. It is remarkable 
t atta is also found in Gothic—ez., sam, father. aithein, 
mother. Comp. also aTT2 (atta), and Latm ata, a salutation 
sed to old men, equivalent to father. If we might seck for 
‘a Dravidian root for this widely used word, we may perhaps 
ne +t in the Tamil atiu, to joi, to lean upon. 
mother; honorifically, elder sister, ana-ci and amm-c are 
a ened into « Comp. however, 
‘Hungarian nya, mother; Mordvin anai; Ostiak ane; and 
“also anna and ana in two dialects of the Turkish. The Hinds 
ni, a nurse, is possibly the same word. 
1, father. Comp. the following words for father-in-law—Viz_, 
 Ostiak ap, Op; Finnish appi; Hungarian tp, 12, 90 See 


fically in addressing matroms. 
mother. The following are correlative 


by the Brahmans; and 

i he was known and wor- 
Dravidian name—would naturally be 
; Comp. also the Sindhian oma 


and the Malay 24, mother- 
Be gp we vemarkable that mm Tele the words which denote 
” father and mother scem to have mutually changed places. Ip 


- 
‘cs 
firaz 
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Tulu amm-e is father, appe, mother. See an explanation of 
this in the Semitic Analogies. Comp. the Mongolian ama, 
father; also Sans. amba, father. In Tibetan and its sister 
dialects, pa or po denotes a man; ma or mo, a woman; and 
these words are postfixed to nouns as signs of gender—e.g., 
Bot-pa, a Tibetan man, Bot-ma, a Tibetan woman. 

ar-u, Gr, precious, dear, scarce. Comp. Hungarian aru, Gr, price; 
Finnish and Lappish arwo. Comp. also Sans. argha, value, 
price, from argh, arh, to deserve. 

al, él, the prohibitive particle, noli—e.g., kodél (from kod-u, give), 
give not; Santal prohibitive ala. Comp. Lappish ali or ele; 
Ostiak ia; and Finnish ala. See also Semitic Analogies. 
The Sans. alam cannot properly be called a prohibitive 
particle; it means enough. 

avva, Tel. a grandmother; Tam. avv-a, a matron, an elderly 
woman; Can. auvve, a mother or grandmother; Tuda av. 
Comp. Mordvin ava, mother.—See also Indo—European 
Analogies. 

al-ei, a wave; Can. ale; asa verbal theme alet means to wander, to 
be unsteady. Comp. Finnish allok, a wave; comp. also. Ar- 
menian alik. See especially West Indo-European Affinities. 

Gr-u, a river; Tel. @ru. Comp. Lesghian or; Avar wor; Yakutan 
(Siberian Turkish) oryas; Lappish wiro; Ostiak jeaga. 
Comp. also Armenian aru; Coptic jaro; and Hebrew Or, 
peor. | 

am, itis, yes; root @, to become. Comp. Vogul am, yes; Hung. 
am, yes, surely. 

iru-mbu, iron; Comp. Motor (a Samoiede dialect), ur, iron. See 
also Indo-European Analogies. 

id-u, Tel. toswim; Can. ij-u; Tam. nifij-u. Comp. Hung. usz, to 
swim; Ostiak adem; Finnish win. 

ur, a city. Compare Basque iri, acity. See Semitic Analogies. 

uJ, to be, in to be; as a noun, a being, an entity, a thing; as a post- 
position, in, within; Ancient Can, oj. As a verb uf is very 
irregular ; and the /, though radical, is often euphonised into 
n. The primitive form and force of the root are apparent in 
Tamil appellative verb ujjadu (uJ ([)-adu), it is, there is; the 
Can. uffavu (uf (f)-a-vu), there are; and such nouns as 
Kadavu] (kada-(v)-uJ), Tam. God, literally the surpassing 
or transcendent Being; and uf] ({)-am, the mind, that which 
is within. ujJJadu (uj-du) has in Tamil been euphonised into 
undu (like koj-du, having taken, into kondu), and this 
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euphonised appellative forms the inflexional base of the 
Telugu verb undu, to be. Comp. with uJ, to be, the Ugrian 
substantive verb ol, to be —e.g. Cheremiss olam, I am; 
Syrianian voli, I was; Finnish olen, I am. Comp. also the 
Turk 6/, Hung, vol, to be. 


The primitive meaning of the Dravidian uJ seems to be 
‘within,’ in which sense it is still used as a postposition in 
Tamil. 


erud-u, to write, to paint. Comp. Hung. ir, to write; Manchu ara; 
Fin. kir. Tel. vrayu, to write, corresponds not to the Tamil 
erud-u, but to varei, Can. bare, to draw lines. 


elu-mbu, bone. Comp. Fin. lua; Samoi ede luy, bone. 

ekk-a, Mal. all; oka, Tel. one. Comp. Mordvin wok, all. 

kad-i kar-i, to bite. Comp. Lapp. kask, to bite; Hung. harap (h in 
Hungarian corresponding with k in Finnish). See Indo- 
European Affinities. 


katft-u, to bind, to tie. Comp. the following words, each of which 
has the same signification: Hung. két; Ostiak kattem (to 
fasten. to catch) ; Syrianian kuta; Finn. keitt; Lapp. karet ; 
also Hung. k6ttel, rope. 

kan, an eye. Comp. Chinese ngan, yen. 

kannir, tears. Comp. Finn. kényv; Hung. konny. The Tamil word 
(kan-nir) literally signifies eye-water, so that this resem- 
blance is probably accidental. 

kapp-al, a ship, a vessel, probably a verbal noun from kapp-u. Tel. 
to cover over; derivative Telugu noun kapp-u, a covering. 
The verb is not found in Canarese or Tamil, but the Cana- 
rese noun kapp-u, a subterraneous room, a pit-fall for catch- 
ing elephants (covered over with branches of trees and 
grass), and the Tamil noun kappal, a ship, properly a decked 
vessel, in contradistinction to padugu, an open vessel, are 
evidently identical in origin with the Telugu verb and noun. 
The Malay word for ‘ship’ is kapal; but this has probably 
been borrowed direct from Tamil, and forms one of a small 
class of Malay words which have sprung from a Dravidian 
origin, and which were introduced into the Eastern Archi- 
pelago, either by means of the Klings (Kailngas) who set- 
tled there in primitive times, or by means of the Arab tra- 
ders, whose first settlements in the East were on the Mala- 
bar coast, where the Malayalam, the oldest daughter of the 
Tamil, is spoken. The following Scythian words for ‘ship’ 
appear to be analogous to the Tamil, and have certainly not 
D. 78 
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been borrowed from it: Vogul kap or kaba; Samoiede kebe; 
Jenesei kep; Yerkesian kaf; Ostiak chap. See also the ana- 
logies adduced under the word kebi, a cave. 

kar-u, black, an euphonised form of which is kar; Gujarathi karo. 
Comp. Turkish quara or kara: Calmuck chara ; Mongolian 
kara; Japanese kurot. One of the eight words belonging 
to the language of the ancient Turks of the Alte, recorded 
by the Chinese, was koro, black. See Introduction. These 
Scythian affinities are too distinct to admit of the smallest 
doubt. There is evidently a connection between this Scytho- 
Dravidian root and the Sanskrit kala, black; Tamil kajam; 
from which there is a derivative, karagam, that throws light 
on the relation of kala to kar-u. Comp. Greek ké)-atpos 
(kel-ainos). Probably also kri (kar), the radical portion of 
krishna, Sans. black (adjectival form (karshna), is related to 
the same Scythian theme, and ultimately to kal-a. 

kar-di, a bear, from kara-du, rough. Comp. Samoiede korgo ; Tun- 
gusian kuti, kuutt. See also Indo-European Affinities. 

karu-gu, an eagle. Comp. Ostiak kuruk, an eagle. See also Indo- 
European Affinities. 

karutt-u, the throat; also kur-al, the wind-pipe. Comp. Vogul 
kuryd. the throat; Finnish kurkku, kero, kerri; Kurd g’eru; 
Lappish karas, kirs. Comp. also the Slavonian gorlo; Sans. 
griva, gala. 

kal, a stone. Comp. Lappish kalle, also kedke or kerke; Lesghian 
gul ; Kamtschadale kual, kualla. Probably these words have 
an ulterior connection with the Finnish kiwi; Hungarian kd; 
Ostiak key, katick. Comp. also (through the interchange of / 
and r), the Tamil kar, gravel, a pebble, with the Greek X«0-4s 
(cher-as), gravel, and Xe0-na&s (cher-mas), a stone, and the 
Armenian k’ar, kuar, a stone. The Dravidian root cannot be 
traced further than kal, a stone; but the corresponding Lap- 
pish kalle appears to be derived from, or connected with, 
kalw-at, to become hard. Comp. also karra, Lappish, hard 
rough. 

kaf|-am, kaJa-vu, a theft. Comp. Lappish keles, a lie ; Hung. tsal, to 
cheat; also Sans. chhala, fraud. 

karr-u (pronounced ka@tir-u), wind. Probably from kal, one of the 
meanings of which is wind, with the formative addition of du 
(kal-du=kattru); Tel. gali. Comp. Kangazian (a Turkish 
dialect) kat, wind; Sojoten (a Samoiede dialect) kat; other 
Samoiede dialects chat, kada (also a storm, charru); Georg. 
kari; Jurazen chada. 
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kay, to heat, or be hot, to burn, to boil. Comp. Finnish keite, keitta, 
to boil, to cook; Hungarian keszil. Comp. especially the Indo- 
European affinities of this word. 


kal, foot: Tuda k6l; Tuju kar. Comp. Mongol kul; Ostiak kur; 
Tungusian chalgan, halgan; Permian kok; Ossete. kach, 
koch; Vogul lal; Korean pal; Canton-Chinese koh; Hung: 
gyalog, on foot. 


kira, old, aged. Comp. Hung. for; Oriental Turkish chari; other 
Turkish idioms, kar, kari; Wotiak keres; Lesghian heran. 
See the Indo-European analogies of this word, 


ki], Can. below; Tam. kir; ultimate base kir. Comp, Wolgian kilgi, 
kelga, deep. From the Tamil kir is derived kir-angu, a bul- 
bous root, with which we may perhaps compare the Slavo- 
nian koren, Jenesei koryl, a root. 


kudir-ei, a horse; Can. kudur-e, The Sanskrit ghofa, a horse, may 
possibly have an ulterior connection with the Dravidian word ; 
but I cannot suppose the Dravidian word to have been _bor- 
rowed from the Sanskrit one, for the Tamil occasionally bor- 
rows and uses ghéfa (in Tam. ghOram, also gddagam; Tel. 
gurram-u), in addition to its own kudir-et; besides which 
Tamil provides us with a probable derivation of kudiret, viz., 
kudi, to leap. The Scythian analogies are Jenesei fut and 
Lesghian kota. Comp. also Malay kuda. 

kud-i, a habitation; kud-i], kudis-ei, a hut, a cottage; probably 
from kud (base of kiid) to come together. In Tel. and Can., 
gud-t means a temple. A similar word, kufa or kufi, is also 
contained in Sanskrit.—See Sanskrit Affinities. It has a 
place in each of the dialects of the Finnish family—e.g., 
Mordvin kudo, a house; Cheremiss kuda, Finnish kota, 
Ostiak chet, Lappish kata. I suspect the Saxon cot had a 
similar origin. 

kuj-ir, cold, to become cold: ultimate base kuj; related words 
kiid-al and kid-ir, cold; also Tel. and Can. chali, cold. Sil-ir, 
Tam. to tremble, seems to be a collateral root. With fuf-ir 
comp. Lappish kal-ot, to freeze; Finnish cyl-ma; and with 
chali (Tel. and Can.) comp. Permian cheli, cold.—See also 
Indo-European Affinities. 

kei, hand. 

key, to do. In all the Dravidian dialects kei is hand. In Telugu 
kélu is also found. The most common form of this word in 
Telugu is chey-i or chéy-i. The word signifying to do is al- 
most identical, viz., key, chey, &c.—See Sanskrit Affinities, 
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Comp. the following words in Scythian dialects;—Hunga- 
rian 48z (pronounced fets), Finnish &chési (root ka—e.g., 
genitive &d-en), Estnian fast, Ostiak ket, Lappish fat, F 
mian i, Lasian ke, Mingrelian che, Quasi-Qumuq (a Tur 
kish dialect) kiya, Turkish fel, Mongol ghar, Tungusian 
gala. The Hungarian has both ker, and ké; but the former — 
is used to signify arm, the latter hand—a distinction which 
seems to prove that those roots, though perhaps ultimately 
related, have long been independent of one another. The — 
words in the various Scythian languages signifying to do - 
appear to stand in the same relatian to the word for hand a 
that they do in the Aryan and Dravidian languages. Comp. _ | 
the Turkish kyl, to do; Mongol Ai, Manchu gai, Mordvin &a, 
These words resemble the Aryan fer, to do, but still more 
closely the Dravidian ki, ke, &c. The substantial identity of © 
the Indo-European words for hand and to do, with the Scy-— 
thian words, and of the Dravidian with both, seems to furnish 
us, as I have shown under the head of Sanskrit Affinities, — 
with a reliable illustration of the original oneness of all these — 
languages. - | 
kapp-u, Can. a subterraneous room, a pitfall; Tam. ked-t, a cave. * : 
Comp. Mongol and Manchu febi, a cavity, a cave; Ostiak 
Kaba, kebi, kavi, a chamber. Comp. also kapp-al, Tam. a 
ship, from kapp-u, Tel. to cover over.—See Indo-European - 
Affinities. ‘* : 
kivi, Can. the ear; Tam. and Tel. (euphonically softened) chem, 
Tuju keppi, Tuda kevi, Brahui khaff: probably related 
words k@d-u, the ear, and kf. to hear. Comp. the following 
Scythian words signifying the ear:—Samoiede dialects ko, 
ku, Aus; Korean kui, Ossete as, Kurd g’oh, Turkish dia- s 
lects kulek. With the softemed Dravidian form Sevi, comp. 
also Sans. fravas, the ear. 
kélen, Tel. the hand. Comp. Kuralian feli and Georgian cheli, the 
hand. See also ket. 
ke], to hear; kéj-vi, hearing. Comp. Finnish fuul-en, to hear; — 
Syrianian Ayla, Cheremiss kel-am, Hung, halla, also ker, to — 
ask, Lappish kull-et (kullem, hearing), Osttak fidj-em. 
Notice the change of the final / of the other Finnish dialects 
into dj in Ostiak, a sort of cerebral consonant, somewhat 
similar in sound to the final J of the corresponding Tamil Aéj. 
—See also the Indo-European affinities of this word. 
kel, to kill. Comp. Finnish kwol, to die; Cher. kol-em, Syri. hula, 
Hung. hel.—See also Indo-European Analogies. 
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king, a ruler; in honorific usage a shepherd, or man of the 
shepherd caste; kin-mci, royal authority. Another form of 
the same word is kd, a king, a god. kéyil in ordinary Tamil 
means a temple; in the Old Tamil of the Syrian inscriptions 
it means a palace, literally £0-il, the king’s house. It is hard 
to determine whether £6 or kOn is to be regarded as the pri- 
mitive form of this word. Comp. the Turkish and Mongolian 
khan, also khagGn, a ruler ; Ostiak thon. 


kori, the domestic fowl: Can. kof, Tulju, kori, Tel. k6di, Gond kor 
P (from ka or ki, to call, t cry as a bird, from which comes 
kuyil, Tam. the cuckoo. and kurol, the voice). This word is 
the common term which is used in the Dravidian languages 
the cock and the hen. If it is required to express the 
Tam. a cock, or peftci, a hen, is prefixed adjec- 
the common term kori. The Sanskrit kukkufa, a 
be derived by reduplication from ku, to 
a bird, if s0 it is identical in origin with the Drav. 
it, both words being formed from a mimetic verbal theme. 
analogies, the other hand, seem closer and 
. Vogul kore, Ostiak korek, kurek, Per- 
i kuryz, kuraga. 1t looks as if the North-Asian 
tongues borrowed this word directly from the Dravidian ; for 
the domestic fowl had its origin in India, where the wild 
variety still exists; and when it was introduced into Upper 
ja the mame by which # was known im India would natu- 
be istroduced along with the fowl itself. That name 
being, not Sanskrit, but Dravidian, it would almost appear 
as if the domestic fowl had been introduced from India into 
Centra] and Northern Asia prior to the mruption into India 
of the Aryan race, and the consequent cessation of intercourse 
between the Dravidians and the Scythians. The Dravidian 
word seems to have found its way into two languages of the 
western branch of the Indo-European family, viz., the Persian 
and the Russian. Comp. Persian khor-os, a cock; kour-ek, a 
pullet; and the Russ kar, 2 cock ; kur-itsa, a fowl; diminutive, 
kitr-otchka, a chicken. 
| faral, rain driven by the wind: in the usage of the Southern Tamil- 
P jans, the rain brought by the south-west monsoon. Comp. 
Samoiede sarre, Permian wr, Votiak sor, rain. 


q fa, or sag-u, to die; Tel. chacku (base cha). Comp. Samoiede chawe 
ss and chabbi, dead. —See Sanskrit Affinities. 
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Chér-w, mud. Comp. ohedo, zeria, choti, and chat’, Lesghian words 
for clay. = 

tal-a, Tel. the head ; Gan, tal-e, Tam, tal-ei. Comp. Mongol tolo-gai, ; 
Calmuck, fe/-ge, Buriat ¢tul-gai, Samutan (a Tunguisan dial 
ect) d&ll; other Tungusian dialects @iill, del, deli, Turkish ter. i 

ti, fire. The more commonly used Tamil word for fire is meruppu, 
Tel. nippu, nigpeke; but ti is the more classical Tamil word, 
and it is much used by the mass of the people in the southern 
districts of the country; classical Can. &, Tuju #2. The 
Scythian affinities of this word for fire, are peculiarly dis- 
tinct—e.g., Samoiede i, tut, &, t, Manchu te, Hungarian 
tiiz, Ostiak t@%, Tungus, tege. Lesghian tre, a, zie, Finnish 
tuli, Lappish tell, Mongol dul. Comp. also Gaelic teine, Welsh 
tam, and Persian figh. Sans. téjas, brilliancy, is from #j, to 
be sharp. Comp., however, diz, Sans. to be bright, and 
especially dip, to shine. 

tér, chariot. Comp. Mongol ?ereg, chariot. 

01, skin; Can. tegal-w. Comp. Vogul teal, towl, skin. 

nakk-w, to lick; derivative noun r@kiv; ultimate form 24, the 
tongue. Comp. Ostiak nal, to lick, and nal, the tongue; 
Samoiede nawe, the tongue ; nalige, Can. the terngwe. Comp. 
Hung. nyelo. 

nag-ei, to laugh, laughter. Comp. Ostiak na@g.am, to laugh; ndeh, 
laughter ; Hung. neve?. 

nay, a dog; probably from n@, the tongue=the animal that licks. 
Comp. rehkai, a dog; Calmuck rokei, nochoi. In Telugu, a fox 
is nakka, from mekku, to prowl. Another word for dog in 
classical Tamil is nayakken, from nape, to be affectionate. 

nepri (pronounced neffri), the forehead (from eri, to stand up- 
right); Tel. mwd-wr. Comp. Lesghian nata, modo, nete-bek, 
the forehead. 

ndd-u, Can. to see, to perceive; ndkk-w, Tam.-Mal. Comp. Mongol 
niidu, the eye. 

Rayir-w, néyir-u, Tam.-Mal.; nésar-u, class. Can the sun. Comp. 
Hung. nyar (=RGr), summer; nap, a day; also Mongol nar- 
an, the sun; Ostiak nai, Afghan amar. 

pasu, green; pul, grass. Hung. pazsit, grass; Vogul piza, Ostiak 
pady. 

pei- (y) -an, pei- (») -el, Tam.-Mal. a boy, a servant; pei-dal, Tam. 
and Mal. but especialiy the latter, a boy or girl, a child; Can. 
heida (for peida), a boy or girl. peiyan is a masculine; the 
words in el and dal are verbal nouns, and therefore neuters. 
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Py 


; bis as common a formative of verba) nouns even in Tamil 

pes and the two forms are mutually convertible. pripal and 
ee pei lal being abstracts, are therefore capable of denoting cither 
; The theme or base of these words is evidently pa, a 
F adfiened form of pas-u (pay-u=pei). Hence petanzal, 
, Tam, the older form, is often used as the colloquial plural, 
3 instead of peiyan-gaj, which is now reckoned more correct. 


= Comp. the following Ugrian words for son:-—Vogul py, 
_ pt; Mordvin and Syri. pi; Votiak pes; Finnish foite; Hun- 
garian fiu; Estrian poeg; Ostiak pach, poch, pagel, pagem, 
_ pyram; Lappish patja. The Swedish poike appears to be 
_ derived from the Finnish poika; and the Greek #as-s (ai-s) 
the Latin pu-er, and the English boy, are evidemtly related 
- words. See Indo-European Affinities. The Dravidian lan- 
_ ‘Suages appear to contain the ultimate theme of all these 
_ words—viz -» pti, Tam. to be green or fresh, a word which 
has been softened from pag-u (pay-u, convertible imto fei), 
_ green, by a common Dravidian law. 
 ‘par-a, old (by reason of use); Can. pafa-ya, old. what is old. 
: Comp. Mordvin peres; Syri. porys; Ostizk pirich, old. See 
j — Affinities. 
oth (pandri= pal-di, Tam. a hog, the animal with a tooth or 
Ry Comp. Lappish pane, padne; Wolgian fpadne, pai, 
‘pin; Ostiak pank, penk, pek; Cher. py. 
re 2, many, various. Comp. Finnish folyo; Manchu fala 
a part, a division, a half. Comp. the following Ugrian words 
_ signifying a half:—Samoiede pealea; Cher. pél_ Lappish 
> SP giat.. Ostiak pélek; Hungarian fel. See also Semitic Affi- 
fr i, pcatch. Comp. Finnish pidan, to catch. 
su (base pir), behind, after. Comp. Ostiak pir, pare, behind, 
__ hhindermost ; Finnish pera. See Indo-European and Semitic 
I-a, a child. Comp. Yarkand Tartar billa, a child. What is the 
_ origin of the Hindi pilla, a cub, a pup? See also Indo-Euro- 
pean Affinities. 
U- De OF ose (Tel. pog-a). Comp. Hung. fus, smoke; also the 
es, ing words signifying vapour in the Turkish dialects: 
+3 2 bug, buch, bugu. Comp. also the English fog. 
afemale; Can. henn-u. Comp. Lappish hene, a female. 
hem the navel (ultimate root probably poy, Tam. hollow). 
. Ostiak puklam, the navel. 
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bayir, Can. the belly; Tam. vayig-u; GOnd pir. Comp. Kangazian 
(a Turkish dialect) bar, the belly; Armenian port; Alban- 
ian bark; Ostiak perga ; Mordvin pak. 


baj, Can. to exist; Tam. var, to flourish, to live prosperously. Comp. 
Oriental Turkish 56/, to exist ; Hung. boldog, happy. 


man-a, Can. a house: class. Tam. man-et. Comp. Samoiede men, a 
house; Vogul wunneh. Theme of the Drav. word man, to 
abide, to exist; maniki, Tel. existence, home. 


mar-am, a tree, wood; Can. mar-a; Tel. man-u (for mran-u). Comp. 
Lappish muor, muorra, a tree, wood; Quasi-Qumuk Turkish 
murm, murch; Mongol modo; Tomsk. Madji; Finnish 
metsa; Lettish mes. 


mar-i, offspring, the young of certain animals, as the deer, the horse, 
the ass, &c.; also in Can. a young child; Mongol mori, a 
horse; Manchu morin; also German mahre ; Old German 
marah; Gaelic marc. According to Aug. Schlegel (Sinico 
Aryaca), the root of the Mongol mori, &c., is found in the 
Chinese ma, a horse, with the addition of ri as a suffix. Prob- 
ably the Drav. word is from mar-u, other. 


mal-a, Can., Mal., Tel. a hill, a mountain; Tam. mal-ei. This Drav. 
root has found its way into the Sans. lexicons as the base of 
Malaya, the Sans. name of the Western Ghauts—Malayajam, 
or as the later Greek and Arabian geographers called it, 
“Male”. It has probably given their name also to the Mal- 
dives or Mal-dives, the dives (San. dwipa), or islands, per- 
taining to Male or Malayalam. Comp. Albanian malli, a hill ; 
Vogul molima; Permian mylk; Volgian (by a change of / 
into r), mar; Samoiede mari; Avar mehr; Finnish makt. 

murumuru, to grumble (not wholly a mimetic word). Comp. Fin- 
nish muraj, and Hungarian morog, to murmur. See also Indo- 
European Affinities. 

mun, before; Hung. emun, umun, before. The e or u of the Hung. 
word is prosthetic. Chinese for face is mien or min. 


van, heaven; also man. Comp. Mordvin manel, heaven; Tungus. 
Ryan; dialect of the Kukies in the Chittagong hills van. 


vay, the mouh. Comp, Samoiede aiw-a, mouth; Lappish saiwe; 
Hung. ayak, lip ; szay, mouth. 


vir-i, to watch, to keep awake. Comp. Finnish vir-ot, to watch; 
Hung. vir-ad. 


velich-am, light; vilakk-u, a light. Comp. Hung. vilag, a light. 
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I append a list of Hungarian affinities kindly furnished me by 
Dr Gundert, in addition to those which have already been adduced. 
The Dravidian words cited are Tamil, if it is not mentioned that 


they are otherwise. 


HUNG. tOnru, to appear. HUNG. 
ala, Can. deep. ala. tunnt. 
kaS appu, bitter. keseril podi, powder, dust. por. 
kiru, Can. little. kis, kits. por, battle. per. 
Kiffa, near, kozel. pés-u, to speak. besze. 
Siippu, to suck. szop. ; . j 
Se tgesher. ek. effa, Gan. mountain. bertz. 
$@rippu, shoe. tzipello. magu, child. magzat. 
Siragu, wing. szarny. ma], to perish. mul. 

Sol, speak. szol. muyal (Tulu nosalu), fom. 
$Or (Can. and Palyg ie a hare. 
Oru), to leak. mee : ’ 
5 > mulei, breast (woman’s) melly. 
stil, to roast : . 
$iidu, to heat. re 5, Bel : fats 
_siit, to bake. | vinei, action, sin. bun, sin. 
sziil, to bring vir, to unfold. virr, to 
gal, pregnancy. { down. 
forth. virag, to 
Surukku, narrow. szorit, sztick. blossom 
tarei, to sprout. terem. viru (Tulu bur), to ato 
5 101, full, fall. 
tilei, to be full. fill. vit, to sow. vet. 
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CHINESE. CHINESE. 
Btcowe ngan. kaft-u, to tie, { kit, to tie, a tie. 
, E a tie. 
Sey, chey, to do tsu. rs 
aa ' id-ar, to sat, to scatter, to 
mei, ink. mek. Comp. Greek t Patter Sat aa , 
5 . p: Lat. 
pe Aas (melas). ee. 
akka, elder { aka, elder brother. pad-u, to suf- bad, bit, to spread, 
sister. fer, used} then to be acted 
pad-ar, to expand. bat, to extend, as a_pas- upon; used as a 
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CHINESE. JAPANESE. 
sive auxi ee of the pas-| para, old. burui, furui, old. 
liary. sive. 
JAPANESE. MANGOLIAN. 
ari, iri, ori, uri, to| karu, black. kara, black. 
iru, to be, be, to dwell. 
— siege: pad-ar, to ex- badarhhu, — badaral, 
karu, black. kuro or kuroi, black. pand. extension. 
para, to baru, haru, to ex- gar. Comp. Sans, 
spread. tend. kei, hand. kara. 


I trust the reader will remember that in comparing Dravidian 
words with words belonging to other families of speech,—Semitic, 
Indo-European, and Scythian,—I am quite aware of the danger of 
mistaking accidental assonances for proofs of relationship. ‘‘If,” 
as Max Miiller justly remarks, “instead of being satisfied with point- 
ing out the faint coincidences in the lowest and most general ele- 
ments of speech, scholars imagine they can discover isolated cases 
of minute coincidence amidst the general disparity in the grammar 
and dictionary, their attempts become unscientific and _ reprehen- 
sible.’”? Iam fully persuaded that many of the resemblances I have 
tabulated in these lists will turn out to be resemblances and nothing 
more. It will be found also that the resemblance diminishes or dis- 
appears in the course of inquiry, and therefore that it must have 
been accidental. I+ am equally persuaded, however, that all the 
resemblances I have pointed out will not be found to be the result 
of accident ; and [I consider it an aid to further, more extended, and 
more searching inquiry, and therefore not unscientific, to draw the 
attention of scholars to such resemblances as exist—whatever their 
nature or degree. It is desirable, in the interest of scientific inquiry 
itself, to indicate the various directions in which such inquiry should 
be made, and to furnish some means of forming an idea as to 
whether it is likely to be rewarded with success or not. 


APPENDIX 


EVIDENCE tat tHe Tupa, Kota, Gono, Kuonp or Ku, RajMa- 
HAL, AND ORAON LANGUAGES ARE DRavipIAN TONGUES, AND 
THAT THERE IS A DRAVIDIAN ELEMENT IN BRAHUI. 


Tue Tuda, Kota, Gond, Khond or Ku, Rajmahal, and Oraon lan- 
guages being rude, uncultivated idioms and little known, it appears 
to be desirable to furnish the reader with proofs of the assertion that 
those languages belong to the same Dravidian stock as Tamil and 
Telugu, Malayalam, TuJu, and Canarese. It seems also desirable to 
point out the evidence on which the assertion that there is a Dra- 
vidian element in Brahui rests. 


1. TUDA.—It used to be supposed that the language of the Tudas was alto 
gether sui generis, or at least that it was unconnected with any of the languages of the 
neighbouring plains. In adopting the conclusion that the Tuda language belonged to 
the Dravidian stock, and giving it a place, in consequence, in the first edition of this 
work among the Dravidian dialects whose grammar “was about to be compared, the 
evidence on which I placed most reliance was that ofa list of words and short sente- 
nces kindly communicated to me jby the Rev. F. Metz, of the Basel Missionary 
Society, missionary on the Nilgherry Hills. I am indebted to him for many valuable 
communications respecting the hill tribes and their languages. The Rev. Dr Pope 
has also applied himself very zealously to the study of the Tuda language ; and the 
publication, in Colonel Marshall’s book on the Tudas, of Dr Pope’s “‘ Outlines of the 
Grammar of the Tuda Language,’’ with copious lists of words, constitutes an era in 
the history of the language of this rude but interesting tribe. I cannot do better than 
refer the reader to that grammar for fuller information. I shall content myself here 
with transcribing the concluding paragraphs. 


*°§ 44. On the whole, I venture to think that 


“(1.) The Tuda is a language which was once highly inflexional; but having 
lost most of its inflexions, the people, who have evidently degenerated in every way as 
the result of isolation, have not replaced them by significant particles or auxiliaries to 
the same extent as the other South Indian tribes, and the language has thus dwindled 
down to a mere skeleton. It now barely suffices for the purposes of a very barborous 


people. 


“2, The language seems to have been originally old Canarese, and not a distinct 
dialect. The Tudas were probably immigrants from the Canarese country, and have 
dwelt in the Nilagiris for about 800 years. A few Tamil forms were introduced by 
the Poligars. Intercourse with the Badagars has probably modernised a few of the 
forms, and introduced some words. Of Telugu influences I see no trace. Nor canI 
trace any resemblance in Tuda to Malayalam in any of the points where that dialect 
differs from its sisters.’’—‘‘ Outlines of the Tuda Grammar,’’ included in Colonel 
Marshall’s ‘‘ Phrenologist amongst the Todas, ’”’ 
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2. KOTA.—Whilst the language and customs of the Tudas have always been 
regarded with peculiar interest, the Kotas (a tribe of craftsmen, residing from an 
unknown antiquity on the Nilgherry Hills), being exceedingly filthy in their habits, 
and addicted beyond all other low-caste tribes to the eating of carrion, have generally 
been shunned by Europeans ; and, in consequence, their Janguage is less known than 
that of the Tudas. Notwithstanding this, the following paradigm of the Kota 
pronouns, and of the present and preterite tenses of its verb, furnished me by Mr 
Metz, will show that the language of this tribe is essentially Dravidian :— 


PRESENT—FUTURE. PAST. 

Go, or shall go. Went. 

ane hogape. hOsipe. 

ni kOgapi. hodi. 

avane hOgako. hoda (it went, hOte). 
name hogapéme. hosipéme. 

nive hogapiri. hOsipiri. 

avare hogako. hosiko. 


In this paradigm the first person plural, both of the pronoun and of the verb, 
and the second person plural of the verb, accord most with Tamil; the other forms 
agree most with Ancient Canarese, particularly the formative suffix of the present 
tense of the verb. In the use ofh instead of p (hOgu, to go, instead of pOgu), the 
K6ta accords with the modern Canarese. The third person of the KSta verb, which 
is formed, both in the singular and the plural, by the suffix ko, seems at first sight 
entirely non-Dravidian, but in reality it isin perfect agreement with several poetic 
forms in Old Tamil and Old Canarese. The sign of the genitive case in K6ta is a, of 
the dative ke, of the locative olge,—all which forms correspond with those which are 
found in the other dialects. The preterite is formed by changing ga into gi—e.g., 
hdgako, he goes; hOgiko, he went. In this also we see a family resemblance to the 
manner in which the other dialects, especially the Telugu, form their preterites. The 
K6ta forms its infinitive by the addition of alik to the root—eg , tin, eat; tinalik, to 
eat. The infinitives of the corresponding verb in Canarese are tinna, tinnalu, tinnalike. 
On the whole, though certain analogies with Tamil and also with Tuda may be 
observed in the Kota, I regard this language as more nearly allied to the Canarese 
than to any other Dravidian idiom. 


3. GOND.—A grammar and vocabulary of the Gond language were published 
in 1849 by the Rev. J. G. Driberg, at Bishop’s College, Calcutta, and a paper on the 
language of the Seoni Gonds, by Dr Manger, including ‘* The Song of Sandsumjee,’ 
appeared shortly after in the Journal of the Bengal Asiatic Society. A translation of the 
Gospels of St Matthew and St Mark into Gondi by the Rev. J. Dawson, of the Free 
Church of Scotland Mission, published in 1872-3 at Allahabad, throws much new 
light upon the language of this tribe, besides forming an interesting commencement of 
its literary history ; and this has been followed up by an epitome of Gnd Grammar 
and a list of words by the same author in the B.A.S. Journal. These publications 
contain so many proofs of the close affinity of the Gond language to Tamil, Telugu, 
and Canarese, that it seems quite unnecessary to prove in detail that it is a member 
of the Dravidian family. It is not so easy to determine to which of the cultivated 
Dravidian dialects it is most nearly allied. In many respects it accords most with 
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Telugu, its neighbour to the south and east; but on the whole, it seems more closely 
allied to Tamil, though locally of all Dravidian dialects the farthest removed from it—a 
proof that the claim of Tamil to be considered as the best representative of the primi- 
tive condition of these languages is not destitute of foundation. 


The chief particulars in which Gond agrees with Telugu, rather than with 
Tamil or with Canarese, are as follows: .. 


(1) The pronouns of the first and second presons, especially the second person 
plural, have most resemblance to Telugu. Compare mikun, Gond, to you, Telugu, 
miku, with the Tamil umakku, and the Canarese nimage. 


(2) Another point of resemblance to Telugu consists in the absence of a feminine 
form of the pronoun of the third person singular and of the third person of the 
verb, and the use of the neuter singular for the feminine singular. 


(3) The Kond preterite verbal participle is formed, like the Telugu, by the 
addition of si to the root, instead of the du, which is so largely employed by 
Tamil and Canarese. 


(4) A considerable number of roots of secondary importance have been borrowed 
by the Gond from the Hindi; and a small number of Sanskrit tadbhavas seem to have 
been borrowed by it from the Telugu...e g., nattur, blood, from the Telugu netturu;, 
a corrupt derivative from the Sanskrit ractam. 


In some instances again Gond agrees remarkably with Canarese, ¢.g., the Gond 
infinitive is in @/@ or i/@. In Teluguand Tamil the infinitive is invariably in a: the 
Tamil has a verbal noun ending in al, of which the dative is used as a supine ; and the 
High Tamil occasionally, but Canarese ordinarily, uses this very form al’as an infini- 
tive. Gond also like Canarese sometimes prefers k where the Telugu has ch and the 
Tamil s...¢ g., the ear, is in Tamil Sevi, Telugu chevi, Canarese kivi, in Gond also kau. 
To do, is in Tamil Sey, Telugu chéy, Canarese géy (g hard), Gond ki. Such 
agreements of the Gond with the Canarese are rare; but the particulars in which 
the Gond agrees with the Tamil, though the Telugu country lies between it and the 
country in which the Tamil is spoken, are numerousand important. The following 
are specimens of this agreement: .. 


(1) Telugu has but one form for the plural of nouns substantive, the suflix 
lu; Tamil has two, ar and ga, the former epicene, the latter neuter; Gond also 
has two, Or and k. 


(2) Gond, like colloquial Tamil, makes much use of a double plural for 
personal pronouns and the personal terminations of verbs, by combining Or and fk, 
like the Tamil ar and ga—e.g., compare the Gond, Or and Ork, they, with the 
colloquial Tamil avar and avarga] ; Gndur, Gndurk, they are or were, with the 


Tamil @nar, anarga]. 


(3) The instrumental case in Telugu is formed by the addition of chéta : 
Gond, like the Tamil, uses 4l. 


(4) Gond, differs from Telugu, and accords with Tamil in retaining unaltered 
the initial vowel of its pronouns in the oblique cases. Thus, from adi, Telugu, it 
comes déni, of it; Tamil adin, of it; Gond adena. 


(5) The Telugu negative particles are /édu, there is not, kadu, it is not; 
the corresponding particles in Tamil are illei and alla; in Gond Ahillé and 


hallé. 
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(6) Telugu systematically uses d instead of Tamil vocalic 7; the Gond retains 
the rof Tamil; ¢.g., @du or adalu, Telugu, to weep; Tamil aza, Gond ara. So also 
compare @du, Telugu, seven, with Tamil @ru and Gond yér-ung. 


(7) Gond, like Ancient Tamil, forms its future by appending k to the root. 
Compare Gond ki-ka, I will do, with Ancient Tamil Sey-gu; compare also A 
Canarese gey-gum, used for all tenses and persons. 


(8) A number of Gond roots denoting objects of primary importance correspond 
with the Tamil rather than the Telugu—e.g., 


TELUGU. TAMIL. GOND. 
three, midu, miindru, mind. 
tree, manu, maram, marra. 
great, pedda, peru, paru, par. 


In a large number of instances Gond, though retaining the same roots as the other 
Dravidian dialects, modifies those roots after a fashion peculiar to itself. This will 
appear on comparing the following Tamil and Gond words:— 


TAMIL. GOND. 
boy, peidal, péndzgal. 
to fall, ita, ara. 
to fill, : nira, niha. 
light, velicham, verchi. 
many, much, pala, valle, 
district, nadu, nar (a village). 
dew, pani, pini (cold). 
break, udei, uréha. 


Notwithstanding the affinities between the Gond and the other Dravidian dialects 
which have now been mentioned and illustrated, Gond possesses a Jarge number of 
roots which are not found elsewhere, and exhibits peculiarities of grammatical structure 
of such a nature as amply to justify our regarding it as a distinct dialect. The differ- 
ence existing between Tamil and Telugu sinks into insignificance when compared with 
the difference between the Gond and every other dialect of the Dravidian family. 


The principal particulars in which the grammatical structure of the Gond differs 
from that of the other dialects are as follows :— 


(1) Like the idioms of Northern India, the Gond evinces a tendency to 
confound the dative with the accusative, though in possession of both forms. 


(2) It has lost the relative participle of the other Dravidian dialects, and uses 
instead 50, the relative pronoun of the Hindi. Here we have an indubitable instance 
of the grammar of one language being affected by the grammar of another. It is 
remarkable that the relative participle is retained by the Ku. 


(3) It has a passive voice, formed, as in some of those Northern idioms, by 
prefixing the past participle of the active voice to the substantive verb. 


(4) The remote and proximate demonstratives (illi, hi) which in Tamil are 
avar, ivar, in Telugu v@ru, viru, arein G6ond corrupted into Or and ér. The neuter 
plurals, which in Tamil are avei, ivei, in Gond are @i, ii; but a form more in accor- 
dance with Tamil is preserved in some of the oblique cases—viz., ave and ive. 
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(5) The base of the interrogative pronouns in Tamil, Telugu, Canarese, 
Malayalam is y, often softened into e. In G6nd it is b—¢ g., bdr, who (masculine 
singular), bad, who, which? (neuter-feminine singular) ; plurals, bork, baa, what 
men? what women and things? b@, why? This Gond ba resembles the Tulu interro- 
gative v0, which Dr Gundert derives from e-v-u. 


(6) Instead of the regularly formed negative voice of the other dialects, the 
Gond forms its negative verbs by simply prefixing the negative particles hille or halle, 
tothe verb. For example, thou art not, or thou becomest not (in Tamil dgay, in 
Telugu kavu), is in Gond halle Gyvi. A similar use of the negative particle is found in 
the Kota language. The only thing in the other dialects which at all corresponds to 
this is the occasional formation in poetical Tamil of a negative verb by the insertion of 
the negative particle al between the root of the verb and the pronominal suffix—e.g., 
pés-al-én, I speak not, for pés-én. 


(7) The chief difference, however, in point of grammatical structure between 
the Gond and the other Dravidian dialects, consists in its peculiarly elaborate and 
complete conjugational system. In this particular it is rivalled by the Tulu alone. 
(See *‘The Verb: Conjugational System.’’) Tamil, Malayalam, and Canarese 
possess only a present, an indefinite past, and a future—the future more or less 
aoristic. Telugu, in addition to these tenses, has a regularly formed aorist. The 
indicative and the imperative are the only moods which these dialects possess, and 
they are destitute of a passive voice properly so called. All modifications of mood 
and tense are formed by means either of atixiliary verbs or of suffixed particles. 
Whilst the more cultivated Dravidian idioms are so simple in structure, the speech of 
the Gond boasts in a system of verbal modification and inflexions almost as elaborate 
as that of Turkish. It hasa passive voice: in addition to the indicative and the 
imperative moods, it possesses a potential: in the indicative mood, where Tamil has 
only three tenses, it has a present, an imperfect definite, and indefinite past, a perfect, 
a conditional, and a future, each of which is regularly inflected ; like the other idioms, 
it has a causal verb, it stands alone in having also an inceptive. In these particulars 
the Gond grammar has acquired a development peculiar to itself, perhaps in some 
degree through the influence of the inflected Santal, its Kolarian neighbour to the 
northward. 


There is a peculiar refinement in the Grammar of the Gond which is deserving 
of notice. The possessive forms of the personal pronouns agree in number and 
gender with the substantives they qualify. Thus, whilst ‘my hand’ is na@va@ kei (Tel. 
na kei, Tam. enadu kai), ‘my son’ is na@vOr marri, in which n@vOr, my, meus, isa 
masculine singular formed from m@v’, abbreviated from m@v@, with the addition, of 
Or, he (or they, the plural being used for the singular, like Tel. v@ru, Tam. avar). 
The corresponding Tam. enadu (in enadu magan, my son) is in itself distinctively a 
neuter, formed from du, the affix of the neuter singular; and yet it is used without 
distinction of gender (or number in the colloquial dialect) to qualify masculines and 
feminines. In the Tamil poetical dialect enadu, my, is replaced in the plural by ena— 
¢ g., ena keigal, my hands. The Gond possessive of the personal pronoun has all four 


complete :— 


ngwor. tammur my brother (masc.) 
nawa selar, my sister (fem.-neut.) 
nawork, tammurk, my brothers (mas. plur.) 


nawong. selark, my sisters (fem.-neut. plur.) 
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4 KU.—The Rhond, Kandh, or Ke language, undoubtedly a Dravidian Kiem, 
has generally been considered as identical with the Gind. It was stated long age by 
Captain Blunt in the dsiatic Researoites, wel, vii, on the authority ofa native Jaghh 
redar, that the Géads and the Rhoads are totally distinet races, ‘ 
vhis, prior to the publication of the first edition of this work, I had not met with any 
gocount of their languages in which they were regarded as different, though in truth 
their differences are Rumerous and essential, In many particulars Ku accords more 
oesely than Goad with Tamil, Telugu, and the other Dravidian tongues; in some 
things less sa. For example >— 

(1) Gand forsas its infinitive in 22 or He; Kau, like Telugu, Tamil, and modern 
Ganarese, forms its infinitive by suffixing ¢, sometimes ea or ga. Thus, to become is 
im Goad 2y2l8; in Telagu 48; in Canarese Sga/ or dge; in Tamil ge; in Ku dee. 

(2) Ku retains the simplicity of the conjugational system of the other Dravidian 
@ialects, in contradistinction to the elaborateness of the Gand, 

(3) Gond forms its negatives by prefixing to the indicative aorist the separate 
megative particles 4illz or halle. In this point Ku differs from Gind, and agrees with 
the other dialects. Thus, I do not is in Gind Alle diydn; in Tamil Seyypee; in Telagu 
chéypors ; in Canarese séyems; in Ku gidra, 

Tn the following imstances Ku accords more closely with Tamil and Canarese 
though locally very remote, than with its neighbour, Telugu. 

(1) Telugu forms its plural by the use of dz alone, except im some of the oblique 
forms of the ‘ rational * demonstratives. Ku, like Tamil, makes a difference between 
the plurals of nouns which denote rational beings, and these of nouns of the inferior 
@lass. The Tamil seffix of the first class of plurals is ar, of the second class Ask the 
eorresponding suffixes in Ku are Gre or rm, and 43. 

(2) Telugu ferms its masculine singular by means of the suffix ¢dx: Canarese 
and Tamil by em and er Ku by means of the suffix @f« or Gaye. Thus, compare 
v@de, Telugu, he, with the Tamil ever, Ganarese eves, Ku eoditz. 

(8) Ku pronouns bear a closer resemblance to the Tamil and Canarese than 
to the Telugu and Génd, as will appear from the following comparative view — 


TELUGU. GOND. TAMIL. CANARESE. KU. 
i, nénu. ana. pee (ancient). 22 (ancient). axe. 
we, me mem emai. jem = (do). am. (do). Garm. 
thou. nire. ema. mi. nines. inn. 


TELUGU. GOND. TAMIL. CANARESE. RU. 


ve, mire. mas. nir. ni re. ire. 
be, remote. zdu Or. onee area. evditu. 
he, proximate vids. ér. IDaR. wean, id Re. 


(4) In the Dravidian languages contingency is expressed by the addition of a 
particle to any verbal tense, person or mutmber. This subjunctive suffix is i Telugu 
Sai, or 2, in Canarese 18. r#_ or gpa. One of the suffixes employed in te mil is 
kel, which in the speech of the vulgar becomes 42; and this wery particle £8, ages. 
as in Tamil, to the preterite, is the suffix by which the Ku also forms conditional 
or contingent verts—+ ¢.. If I dois im Telugu néau chéyudeedei; in Canarese aes | 
géyidere ; in colloquia] Tamil this is s@x chepdaiha ; in Ku ako (from the root gi, to 
do), it is Gaw citetha. . 

On the other hand, in the following particulars Ke agrees more closely with | 
Telugu than with Tamil or Canarese. 
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BP 1c snes tee meaner shagulas 10 denste the feminine sagan, 

| The oblique cases o: ~ inficxams” of the promos A the fan and 
¢ 4 tngulat aud plural, ace identical with thone A Tebwgy- 

GB) The casr-terwionations A Kus see neatly in acoondance with the A 


i wnaihedl dees eulinal 00 thee Ku verbs acoomd on the whole 
With Telugu than with any oher Gielect—+z., in Taw the cond and 
plural end Gifierentiy. the ome is, the other 41; i Telugu they end 
gcuerally ie are; in Ku zlso both these perio end dhe in ou. 
9) In Canarese all relative particighes, including that of the relative verb, 
“i 5 im Tamil afl scletive particigles, with the exception of thet A the 
heave the samme ending In Telogy the relawe particighe of the mich 
i. teme end in ci ox ¢,i; and in the Ku 2keo the rclatwe past 
exhibits this ending. Theos, das, Tamil, that became; in Canarese, 


= es jaciow partintacs now mentioned prove Ku wo be deatect from Génd, 
and thc Teh allsed omby im the same manmex as to the other 


s 
PN 
‘ 


it 
yiiz some points this language differs from all the other 
Gathers of the family; for cxzmple, « forms its past verbal participles not by 
means of the suffizes du, ior si, the only suffizes known im the other dizlects, 
_ = tot 4, sometanes @ oF ja, after the manner of sme A 
A Northern India. In the other dialects of this family, with the 
the Tale, the negative verb possesses only ome teuse, an aorist, 
like the Tole, 2 negative peeterite—a decided advantage over the 
The Kau suffixes of the present verbal participis are alo 
these which are found m the other Dravidizm dialects. The 
the present verbal participle is im Telugu dw ox ta: i 
tee Cam ste; inthe Ku itt wion"~e 
tate Rew of wens: Sidierin spubinied do uct go = Gell 
wards proving this language dstmectively Dravidiam The evidence of 
ae oF uns and lowest gumeral is clear; but the other dstimctively Dravidian 
werds found in the [ets are not numerous: For the present, perhaps. all thar 
be said with certzmty is that the Képmahé] contams 2 distinctively Dre 
m clement. When it bas been caamioed as carefully 2s the Ordon it may 
mable to speak of ms relationsip in stronger terms It is commonly 
d that it is alent the same as the Orion; but this opinion, though 
aly correct, requires confirmation. 
i principal and most cssentizlly Dravidian words I have noticed are 


Hi 


on. or, kané. Drav. ten 
cn. (nam, om). Bose, PUA. do. mikkx. 
mina. tooth, pails. do. pal 
Rina (mime aimli. youts) ¢at, kedz. do. ads. 
ath. hand, kéthe. do. ke. 
TLE. haar, tale do. * head.” 
th. wer, man. do. ména 
ah. flower, phup. do. fz. 
ime. fash. min co. min. 
ats. dove, purch. do. pura. 
art, ort. sour pion tilak. do. tel. 
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why, endhar. pain, nOogi. Drav. nogu. 
dative suffix, ku. above, mékthi. do. mél.. 
mother, aya. do. Gy. 
daughter, mokt. do. mag-al. 
man, al, alla. do. al. 
come, bar-en, do. bar-a. 
go ek-en. do. @ga. 


Unfortunately the inflexions of the Rajmahal noun and verb are not given 
in any of the lists, so that with the exception of a very few incidental parti- 
culars the grammatical construction of this language remains unknown. In the 
particulars that follow the construction is Dravidian. The dative postposition 
is ku; mis thesign of the plural of the pronouns of the first and second per- 
sons, replacing n of the singular; ar is the sign of the plural of pronouns of 
the third person. 

6. *Oraon. Much light has been thrown on the construction and 
vocabulary of the Oraon by an article on that language in the Journal of the 
Bengal Asiatic Society, vol. xxxv, by the Rev. F. Batsch, a missionary who 
has laboured amongst the Oraons in Chitia Nagpur. 

The personal pronouns, which are very regular and distinctively 
are as follows :— 7 


Dravidian, 


I We Tuou You 
nom. en. em. nin. nim. 
gen. engha. “emhai. —~ ninghai. nimhat. 
dat. engage. emage. ningdge. nimage. 
acc. engan. eman. ninin. nimin, nimanum. 
abl. engusti. emgustin. ningusti. nimgustim. 
instru. enganti. emanti. ninante. nimantt. 
loc. engmi. emanu, emunum. ninganu. nimganu. 
agent. enim. emim. ninim. nimim. 


(1.) em, we, is the ordinary plural of the first person, used when we 
mean more than two. nam, which is equally Dravidian, means, it is said, 
‘we two. This use of n@m as a dual may throw light on the origin of the 
plural inclusive of the other Dravidian languages. 

(2.) The third person is represented only by @s, he, ad, it or she, Gr, they. 
Notice the Dravidian epicene plural in 7, What ? is end, 

(3.) Postpositions. ge, to, for; nu, upon; mund, before; mechla, above ; 
kuti, besides; katha, beyond; menya, up; Kinya, beneath, These are purely 
Dravidian words. gusti, from, I cannot identify. 

(4.) Numerals. One, onta; two, enr; three, mund; four, nach. Adjectival 
numerals—ort @lao, one man, irib, @lar, two men, The rest of the numerals 
are borrowed from the northern vernaculars. 

(5.) Words certainly Dravidian are al, man, pal, tooth, khan, eye, boi? 
mouth, moy, nose, bar, come. 


* Since the publication of the 2nd Edition of this Grammar much light 
has been thrown upon the connection of the ORAON or KURUKH with the 
Dravidian languages by the Rev. O, Flex’s ‘‘ Introduction into the Oraon Gram- 
mar” and a “Kurukh Grammar,” by the Rev. Fred. Hahn, German Evangl. 


Luth. Mission, Chota Nagpur, 1905.—Eps. 
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(6.) With the exception of the words cited above, the rest of the Oraon 
nouns, adjectives, and verbs present scarcely any point of resemblance to Dra- 
vidian words. The mass of the words in the Oraon vocabulary may be 
KSlarian, but do not seem to be Dravidian. This instance tends to show that 
languages may be cognate, whilst yet the proof may survive only in the 
pronouns, the first few numerals, and the structure. 


7. DRavipIAN ELEMENT IN BrRanul.—In many of the particulars in which the 
Brahui is found to be allied to the Dravidian tongues, it is equally allied to 
each of the families of tongues included in the Scythian group, so that to that 
extent it would be safest to content ourselves with saying that the non-Aryan 
element contained in Brahui—the element which is incapable of being affiliated 
to the Indo-Persic—appears to be Scythian, using the term Scythian in its 
widest sense. Thus in Brahui, as in the Dravidian dialects, and in the whole 
of the Scythian tongues, the cases of nouns are denoted by  postpositions. 
The gender of nouns is expressed, not by their inflexions, but by prefixed 
separate words. The number of nouns is ordinarily denoted by the use of 
separate particles of pluralisation, such as many, several, &c. When a noun 
stands alone without any such sign of plurality, its number is considered to 
be indefinite, and it is then regarded as singular or plural according to the 
context, or the number of the verb with which it agrees. This rule is more 
characteristic of Tamil than of the other Dravidian idioms. Adjectives are 
destitute of comparatives and superlatives. 


On the other hand, there are certain particulars in which the Brahui 
appears to me to present traces of the existence of a distinctively Dravidian 
element. The observations I made on the Brahui in the first edition of this 
work were founded on a brief grammar and vocabulary of the language con- 
tained in vol. vii of the Fournal of the Bengal Asiatic Society. A fuller gram- 
mar and vocabulary have now been supplied by Dr Bellew, in his book 
entitled ‘‘From the Indus to the Tigris ”’ (Trtibner, 1873), and it appears to 
me that the theory I advocated—(not that the Brahui was a Dravidian lan- 
guage, but that “it evidently contained a Dravidian element, an element which 
was probably derived from the remnant of some ancient Dravidian race incor- 
porated with the Brabuis”)—has been confirmed. 


(1.) The Brahui pronoun of the second person singular is 21, thou, pre- 
cisely as in all the Dravidian tongues. The plural of this pronoun—viz num, 
you (numa, of you), is also wonderfully in accordance with old Dravidian 
forms. The Canarese is nim, you; the Oraon nim; the old Tamil possessive in 
num-a, you (in which we see traces of an obsolete base num or nim, you); 
and the ordinary base of the oblique cases of this pronoun in Tamil is um. It 
has been objected that there is nothing distinctively Dravidian in these forms, 


seeing that nt, thou, appears in some shape in the Australian dialects, in 


Chinese, and in many of the languages of High Asia. This pronoun of the 


second person has undoubtedly a very wide range, as has been shown in loco, 


but it is remarkable that throughout India and the countries adjacent to India 
it is found only in the Dravidian languages and the Brahui, The change 


from ni in the singular to nul in the plural appears to me still more distinc- 


tively Dravidian. 
(2.) Whilst nim or num is to be considered as the most classical form of 


the plural of the Dravidian pronoun of the second person, nir is the form 
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ordinarily used in a separate shape in Tamil, miru in Telugu; and in 
consequence of this plural termination in 7, in nearly all the Dravidian 
‘dioms the second person plural of the verb in the indicative mood ends, 
not in im or um, but in Ir, eru, aru, iri, &c. The same peculiarity reappears 
in the Brahui. Whilst the separate pronoun ends in m, 7 is the pronominal 
sign of the second person of the verb—e g., areri, ye are, arer, they are; 
with which compare the Canarese iru(tt)iri, ye are, iru(tt)are, they are. 


(3.) A remarkable analogy between the Brahui and the Dravidian language 
is apparent in the reflexive pronoun ten, self, se. In the Dravidian languages this 
pronoun is tan, or tan, and is regularly declined, whilst the nominative is also used 
adverbially in the sense of Gndeed.’? In Brahui ten is similary used, not as a particle, 
nor only as an adverb, but as a pronoun, and is declined as regularly as the other 


pronouns. 


(4.) Nouns form their plurals by adding f, as in Gond—e g., huli, a horse, hulik, 
horses. 


(5.) The root of the substantive verb in Brahui is ar, in Tamil and 
Canarese ir. 


(6.) Bopp remarks that the three lowest numerals could never be introduced 
into any country by foreigners. The truth of this remark is illustrated by several 
circumstances of which Bopp could scarcely have been aware. From five upwards 
the numerals of the Oraon are foreign. From four upwards the Brahui numerals are 
of Indo-European origin (¢.g., char, four, panj, five, shash, six); and in the compound 
numerals twenty-one and twenty-two, the words for one and two are also Indo- 
European, but the separate numerals one, two, three, are totally unconnected with the 
Sanskrit family, and two of them are identical with Dravidian numerals. In Brahui, 
two is irat; compare Can eradu, two; Tam, irat(tu), twofold or double. In Brahui, 
three is musit; compare Can. mur-u; Tel. miid-u; Tulu maji. The Dravidian bases 
of these numerals are ir, two, mu, three; and if we notice the terminations of 
the Brahui numerals (one, asit, two, irat, three, musit), it is obvious that the second 
syllable of each of these words, it or at, is merely a neuter formative, like that which 
we find in the Dravidian languages (e.g., compare ir, the base and numeral adjective 
‘two’, with iradu, the abstract neuter noun); consequently the agreement of the Brahui 
with the Dravidian numerals, both in the base and in the formative, is complete. If 
we remember the interchangeable relation of s and 7, and if we regard the Canarese 
mir, three and the Brahui mus, as an instance of this interchange, as I think we may 
safely do (illustrated as it is by the Tulu miiji), we may also venture to connect the 
Dravidian numeral base or, one, with the Brahui as. This connection, however, is 
doubtful, whereas there cannot be any doubt respecting two and three. It is worthy 
of notice that one is achat in Pehlevi. 


(7.) In the class of auxiliary words (prepositions, conjunctions, &c.) compare the 
Brahui moni, opposite, with the Tamil munné, before. 


The number of nouns and verbs in Brahui which can with certainty be identified 
with Dravidian roots is not considerable, but it is equal to the number found in the 
Oraon vocabulary. 


BRAHUI. DRAVIDIAN. BRAHUI. DRAVIDIAN. 
eye khan, khan, kan. stone, khal, kal. 
mouth, ba, bay, vay, boi. blow, bil, bil, bir, vil. 


ear, khaf, kivi, kad-u, kati. saw, ara, ara-m. 
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face, mon, mun, before. scorpion,  telt, tél. 

brain, mili , milei. to cut, hare, aru, ari. 
son, mar, marri (Gond). to beat, khal, kol (to kill). 
mother, Gt, ayt. to do, ke, kar, ke, ge, chey. 
water, dir. nir. to come, bar, bar, var. 
milk, pahlt, pal. to be, ar, ir. 


The analogies between the Brahui and the Dravidian languages which have 
now been pointed out, are much closer than any analogy which subsists between the 
Dravidian languages and the Bodo, and Dhimal, and the languages of the other tribes 
on the north-eastern frontier of India which were termed “ Tamulian”’? by Mr Hod- 
gson. Those analogies appear to me to be almost as remote as those of the Tibetan 
family ; and are not only less numerous, but also of a less essential character and less 
distinctive than the analogies which are discoverable between the Kolarian tongues 
and the Dravidian. Compare the following list of Dravidian words of primary 
importance with analogous words in the Brahui, and with the words in the Bodo and 
Dhimal which correspond in signification :— 


DraAviDIAN. Bradul. Bobo. DHIMAL. 
thou, nt, ni, nang, na. 
you, num, num, nangchir, nyél. 
we, nam, nan, jong, kyel. 
self, tan, ten, gout, tai. 
one, or, as-it, ché, é. 
two, irad-u, irat, gne, gne. 
three, mir-u, mus-tt, tham, sim. 
eye, kan, khan, mogon, mi. 
ear, kivt, khaf, khoma, nahathong. 
water, Nir, dir, doi, chi. 
stone, kal, khal, onthai, unthir. 


It seems unnecessary to give a large number of instances; for whilst the Brahui 
does appear to a certain extent to contain Dravidian forms and words, the Bodo and 
Dhimal, and to them may be added most of the other dialects of the north-eastern 
forests, present no special analogies whatever; and contain only a few of those 
structural affinities which they have in common, not only with the Dravidian, but 
with the Tibetan, and with every language and family of languages of the Scythian 
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